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Amone the very few exhibitions in London kept open 
all through the summer and into the autumn was that 
held at the Albert Hall, where large numbers of persons 
had the pleasure of seeing for the first time the first 
work exhibited in England by the present President of 
the Royal Academy—“Cimabue’s Madonna carried through 
the Streets of Florence.” Looking at this noble com- 
position, we can easily imagine, if we cannot remember, 
the stir it made at the Academy twenty-five years ago, 
when the painter was only twenty-five years old, and 
when his name was heard for the first time in the circles 
of English art. For he had studied abroad, sowing in 
Brussels, Paris, Frankfort, and Rome those seeds of labour 
the fruits of which he was suddenly to reap in London. 
The picture was purchased by the Prince Consort for the 
moderate sum at which it had been modestly priced ; and 
it was spared by Her Majesty, from its wonted space in 
Buckingham Palace, for exhibition at the Albert Hall. In 
exquisite serenity of feeling and in beauty of colour this 
large canvas was, we will not say the equal, but certainly 
the legitimate forerunner of Sir Frederick Leighton’s latest 
and loveliest work. 


Wits the exception of the President’s maiden picture, 
the Albert Hall had not much that was memorable on view 
in oil or water-colour. In a lower gallery the exhibition 
of wood-carving contained an unimportant specimen of 
Grinling Gibbons, some fine old panels, and much modern 
carving of a more or less legitimate kind. Especial in- 
terest centred in the handiwork of several exhibiting 
artisans. One of these, Mr. W. F. Jenkins, entirely self- 
taught, executed for Mr. Andrew Tuer a noble sideboard 
in oak, with panels which reproduce in wood a number 
of the pictures of Sir Edwin Landseer—the central panel 
being “ Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time.” Mr. Jenkins, 
perhaps, lacks some of the finish which comes from a 
scientific training and long practice; but of his natural 
capacity there can be no doubt, and the production of so 
vast a work, by an artisan in the humblest circum- 
stances, is a new and remarkable illustration in the 
history of self-help. 


Ir may be that there is a want of national encourage- 
ment of the sculptor’s art, and an infrequency in the 
grants of State support necessary for the production of 
heroic works, for which private galleries and private 
purses alike are too small; nevertheless, there is always 
plenty of occupation in a small way for the artist in 
marble. Busts and tablets are constantly in demand, 
as memorials of men and women who have won a local, 
or a national, or a world-wide fame. Among the latter 
was George Stephenson, to commemorate whom, and to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the 
line between Manchester and Liverpool, a marble tablet 
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was placed a few weeks ago in a railway station so far 
from home as Turin ; another famous Englishman, Lord 
Byron, is also to have a statue far afield—at Missolonghi ; 
while at home Sir Rowland Hill will have a statue by 
the Royal Exchange, as well as a mural monument in 
Westminster Abbey ; and some memorial in marble or 
bronze is projected for John Arthur Roebuck at Bushey, 
where he is buried, as well as in the Cutlers’ Hall, Sheffield, 
where his eloquent voice was so often heard. 


An extraordinary picture, depicting the “Battle of 
Agincourt,” has been on view in the Guildhall. It was 
painted by Sir Robert Kerr Porter, brother of Miss Jane 
Porter, the novelist, more than half a century ago, covers 
a canvas a hundred feet long, and contains a crowd of 
figures which we confess we had not the patience to count, 
but which have been estimated at upwards of a thousand. 
The name of the painter is not a very familiar one in the 
annals of our art ; but he was an amateurish artist (being 
also a traveller and much besides), with more than average 
amateur merit, and certainly of immense energy and en- 
thusiasm. Flourishing in the days when Benjamin West 
was President of the Royal Academy, Porter while still 
a boy attracted the attention of the kindly old man, who 
visited his studio when he had in hand a work of even 
more gigantic dimensions than that which the civic authori- 
ties are now baffled how and where to hang. Of this larger 
canvas, which was two hundred and odd feet long, and 
represented panoramically the storming and capture of 
Seringapatam, we have already spoken in a chapter on 
the “ Curiosities of Art.” Sir Robert, who was born in 1780 
and died in 1842, presented the work to the Corporation 
about sixty years ago. 


Brttwys-y-Corzp has long been the favourite haunt 
of artists, and enjoys a unique artistic distinction in the 
possession of an inn with a signboard that was painted 
by David Cox. Public attention has been attracted to 
this singular relic of a man of genius by a bit of local litiga- 
tion, in which the creditors of the late lessee of the hotel 
were restrained from claiming the “ fixture” as an asset, 
since it really belongs to the owner of the hotel, Lady 
Willoughby d’Eresby. That the ownership was worth 
disputing may be supposed, when it is stated that the 
sum of a thousand pounds has been already offered for 
the board. We wonder whether David Cox received so 
much as even a thousand pennies for executing the un- 
dignified commission. 


Mr. Ruskrn has been able, during the spring, summer, 
and autumn of 1880, to resume his pen with all the activity 
which distinguished him before his recent serious illness. 
The author of some thirty publications, large and small, 
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has still an unexhausted mental capital to draw upon. 
Indeed, he has almost made a new departure during the 
last few months by his appearance in the capacity of a 
literary critic in the pages of the Wineteenth Century, and 
he has been also busily employed in producing a volume on 
the “Elements of Prosody”—a subject which he confesses 
to have found more difficult, but also more interesting to 
handle than he expected. The same versatile pen has also 
made an unexpected contribution to our literature by the 
collection and publication of his lectures on the Chough, on 
the Ouzel, and on Serpents. Mr. Ruskin considers himself 
a better political-economist than art-critic, and he would 
rather be president of the Geological Society than of the 
Academy or any other association in the world. With these 
sentiments it is not wonderful that he should have given us 
little or nothing lately about art—the subject on which he 
is greatest and best in the general opinion of what he no 
doubt considers a perverse world. We confess ourselves to 
be among those who will keenly regret if his relinquishing 
the chair of the Slade Professor at Oxford deprives us of 
utterances of art, unique in beauty of expression and in 
depth and delicacy of feeling. To a little catalogue of his 
works—published, as every one knows, not in London, but 
in an obscure country town—Mr. Ruskin has added the 
following characteristic note, which his admirers will not 
wish to see forgotten with the advertisement sheet on 
which it appears. “Mr. Ruskin,” it runs, “has always 
hitherto found his correspondents under the impression 
that, when he is able for average literary work, he can 
also answer any quantity of letters. He most respectfully 
and sorrowfully must pray them to observe, that it is pre- 
cisely when he is in most active general occupation that he 
can answer fewest private letters ; and this year he proposes 
to answer—none except those on St. George’s business. 
There will be enough news of him for any who care to 
get them in the occasional numbers of Fors.” . It is pos- 
sible that among our own readers there are some whom 
Mr. Ruskin’s message was intended to reach. 


Tue Reform Club acted appropriately in deciding to 
add to its collection of portraits that of William Makepeace 
Thackeray, who did some of his best literary work in the 
library of the Club. At the Garrick Club, of which the 
great humorist was also a member, portraits and busts of 
him already abound. 


Peruaps the most important provincial picture exhibi- 
tion is that which is held every autumn at the Walker 
Gallery at Liverpool. The exhibitors include members and 
associates of the Academy ; and many pictures which have 
adorned the walls of Burlington House during the spring 
and summer are to be found during the autumn at the 
Walker Gallery, as well as a variety of new work. Sir 
Frederick Leighton, Mr. Millais, Mr. Watts, Mr. Pettie, 
Mr. Boughton, are all here, side by side with the outsiders 
of talent whose work the metropolis is familiar with, such 
as Mr. Aumonier, Mrs. Allingham, Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. 
Frank Dicksee, Mr. Bouverie Goddard, Mr. Wilfrid Law- 
son, Mr. Tom Lloyd, Mr. Albert Goodwin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jopling, Mr. Hemy, Mr. Seymour Lucas, Mr. W. Magrath 
and Mr. Minor (who both enjoy a reputation in America 
in accordance with their deserts, but have hardly had time 
to take their rightful places here), Miss Clara Montalba, 
Mr. and Mrs. Perugini, Miss Alice Havers, Mr. Leslie 
Thomson, Mr. Walter Severn, and Mr. Robert Collinson. 














Rapidly rising—if not risen—talent is represented in 
the work of Mr. Herbert Schmalz, Mr. W. Logsdail, and 
Mr. R. B. Browning. The names of Sir Coutts and Lady 
Lindsay and Mr. F. Seymour Haden are a guarantee that 
the most accomplished amateur work of the day finds a 
place in the collection, and there are also excellent speci- 
mens of foreign art. Altogether the people of Liverpool 
and its neighbourhood are to be congratulated on the 
Tenth Annual Exhibition at the Walker Gallery. 


On September 6th, 1880, a statue of Titian was unveiled 
with great ceremony in his native city, Pieve di Cadore. 
The statue is by Antonio Dal Zotto, and is very charac- 
teristic. It stands on the quaint Piazza facing the house 
in which Titian was born. The great painter, in the artistic 
dress of his time, is represented standing, palette and brush 
in hand, drawing himself back as if to see the effect of 
his work. He is in the prime of life, and his face beams 
with the enthusiasm of art. 


A new International Exhibition of pictures was in- 
augurated by the King of Italy on September 13th, in 
the Palazzo Serristori, Florence, under the auspices of 
the Societa Donatello. The Italian pictures are unusually 
good. Markd and Cumbo still prove the only masters of 
landscape, if we except a large painting of “ Fontainebleau 
after the Rain,” by Filadelfo Simi—a wonderful collection 
of mosses, lichens, and fungi. Ciseri and Gordigiani, the 
rival portrait-painters, have each several good works, those 
of Ciseri remarkable for truth to nature and expression, 
Gordigiani’s for their artistic charm. Among the genre 
pictures the best are “Francesca di Rimini,” by Cassioli 
(president of the Society); “Il Conto”—a priest and his 
puzzled maid doing the daily accounts—by Saltini ; and the 
“Cantastorie,” by Glissenti—a ragged troubadour amusing 
a medizval audience with his improvisations. The Belgian 
artists are especially good in landscape, and the French in 
genre subjects. The English school is represented only by 
Mr. Watts, R.A., whose two fine portraits are not done 
justice to by their position, and a pretty landscape by L. L. 
Barnes. 


THE Via dei Serragli, Florence, was lately the scene of 
a Festa Popolare, or parish féte, a revival from the Middle 
Ages. The sculptor Fedi threw open his studio, and so 
great was the crowd that thronged beneath the garlands 
and banners of the street to see his new group, “The 
Rage of Athamas,” that it seemed as if the days of Cimabue 
and the Borgo Allegri had returned. The group, which 
is intended as a pendant to the well-known “ Rape of 
Polyxena” in the Loggia dei Lanzi, consists of the Theban 
king, in the madness inflicted by Hera, slaying his son 
Learchus, while Ino, his wife, trys to rescue their other 
son from his fury. The artist has taken the scene as de- 
scribed by Dante (“Inf.,” canto xxx.), and the whole group 
is highly classical, yet full of intense passion. Fedi will . 
never be a realistic sculptor ; if his works are not classical, 
they are poetic and allegorical. His studio is full of poems 
in marble. 


THE annual prize of 1,000 frances given at the “Istituto 
di Belle Arti,” in Florence, has been won by Sig. Raffaello 
Romanelli for a model in clay, and Claudio Rinaldi is the 
winner of the 300-franc prize for painting. 

















Sreps are at length being taken to preserve the frescoes 
of Fra Angelico in the outer cloister of San Marco, Florence. 
They are not only fading from exposure to the outer air, 
but are pecling from the damp state of the walls them- 
selves. The director of the galleries and a committee of 
artists are considering the question of covering the frescoes 
with glass, and the rendering of the walls secure from damp 
by sufficient drainage and better roofing. 


A FINE monument to the celebrated Marchese 
Mazzarosa, the historian of Lucca, who died in 1861, was 
inaugurated by the Archbishop of Lucca on September 
19th, in the Church of Santa Maria, Forisportana. The 
monument is the work of the sculptor Vincenzo Consani, 
and bears all the marks of his genius. The statue of the 
Marchese, nobly draped, sits on a pedestal. Two beautiful 
figures are below. Fame bends down to write his works on 
the base, and a charming sitting figure exhibits the noblest 
personification of Grief. The modelling of the semi-nude 
figure of Fame is very exquisite. 


Ir is curious to note the flux and reflux of fashion, 
not only in matters of dress, but in everything in which 
humanity takes an interest. The world of ideas, when 
closely scrutinised, is of very definable limits; and when 
we come to the expression of these ideas, whether in the 
region of taste, of literature, philosophy, or art, we find 
the manner thereof almost equally restricted, as if all 
human movement were under the ever-recurring injunc- 
tion of “Hitherto shalt thou come and no further.” 
Thus restrained, human nature must needs submit it- 
self to a kind of tidal action, as it were, or—to vary 
the simile—move according to cyclic law; and this 
periodical touching at the same point is but a confirmation 
of the saying of the wise man that “There is nothing new 
under the sun.” 

We have been led into this trite vein by the conviction 
that we are about to be revisited by a plague which we 
thought had vanished from the cultured places of the earth 
thirty years ago—we mean the plague of panoramas. 

The head-quarters of this terrible malady—of course, we 
confine the phrase to the fury of the fashion without any 
wish to condemn the art-character of panoramic painting 
per se—is for the present confined to Brussels. 

There are at least half a dozen different panoramas in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Great Jubilee Exhibi- 
tion ; but of all these, commercial success has attended only 
one—viz., that representing the Battle of Waterloo, painted 
by the Italian Castellani. The panorama of the district of 
Lourdes, to which the devout have made so many pil- 
grimages of late, was opened only in August, and in a 
month was destroyed by fire. The insurance of 70,000 
francs will by no means cover the damage. 

The furore for this kind of art was doubtless created 
by the immense success which attended the panorama in 
the Champs Elysées during the International year of 1878, 
and which was executed by Phillipotaux, whose admirable 
pictures are not unknown to the walls of our own Royal 
Academy. It will be remembered that the work brought 
vividly to view scenes from the siege of Paris; and it is 
a very significant fact that all the panoramas now being 
painted refer to war. 

The number of artists engaged in such work is large, 
and includes all the most famous battle-painters of France. 
Among these are Detaille, De Neuville, Berne-Bellecour, 
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Dumaresque, Dupray, and, most notable of all, Meissonier. 
The last-named, after considerable hesitation—at first, in- 
deed, he refused point-blank—has bound himself over to 
a body of Belgian financiers to produce within two years, 
under a penalty of 25,000 francs for each week’s delay, two 
grand works illustrative of the ideas of Peace and War. The 
stipulated price is 1,500,000 francs, or about £60,000. Each 
canvas will be 8 metres wide by 5 metres high—«.e., 26 feet 
by about 16. 

While the financial body who waited on the great artist 
were dangling before his eyes, metaphorically speaking, 
the million and a half francs, Meissonier was earnestly con- 
templating a small sketch he had made in 1870; when 
suddenly, as we are told by that accomplished critic, Mr. 
Albert Wolff, he was seized with the desire to execute his 
embryo idea on a large scale, and the art-feeling triumphing, 
he saw his way to accepting the sixty thousand pounds’ 
commission. 

A thing unprecedented in the history of art or artists 
immediately followed, and the Belgian speculators made 
of the name and work of Meissonier a joint-stock com- 
pany in shares of £20 each, as if the artist’s forthcoming 
work had been a coal-mine or a factory. Prospectuses 
were at once issued, and the--“Société Meissonier” 
became an accomplished fact, and a fraction of a cele- 
brated painter’s glory could thus be bought for £20. 
He objected most determinedly to the idea of panorama 
being associated with his work, alleging that his canvases 
when finished would be pictures and not a panorama. The 
acute financiers of Brussels, however, had noted too well the 
drift of the prevailing fashion to be turned thus easily aside, 
so under the designation of “Paris Meissonier”—the name 
of the Company—they placed the word “ panoramas,” and 
would not erase it till threatened with an action by the 
painter. 

The idea of War contained in the sketch which Meis- 
sonier saw he would be enabled to embody and carry out on 
an adequate scale by means of this Belgian Joint-stock 
Company may be thus described :— 

The City of Paris is symbolised by a grand female figure 
in arich robe of gold, over which is thrown a large mantle 
of mourning crape. In one hand she grasps a long two- 
edged sword, and the other rests on a shield emblazoned 
with the legend, Fluctuwat nec mergitur. Her stern look 
is directed beyond the surrounding fortifications, and she 
marks Invasion allied with Famine sweeping across the 
devastated country. At her feet are many soldiers of all arms 
who have fallen in her defence, and most notable among 
them is the heroic painter Henri Regnault, leaning his 
head lovingly against her for whom he died. Officers 
and men embrace fraternally, all rank-distinction being 
forgotten in a common cause and a common death. Be- 
yond these, and on the right of the “City of Paris,” the 
artist has gathered in a group, which occupies the whole 
of this side of the canvas, various dramatic incidents of the 
siege. In these both old and young take part, and not 
the least thrilling of the episodes are those exhibiting 
mothers with their famished children. This terrible drama 
is based, as we have said, on what the painter saw and felt 
during the terrible days of 1870-1 ; and when it is projected 
on a canvas whose dimensions are worthy of the theme—a 
canvas abounding in life-like incident, glowing with colour, 
and transporting the spectator by the force and mystery of 
its chiaroscuro—and we know that the author of “The 
Barricades of 1848” can do all this—he will have produced 
a work which will make not only France, but the world at 
large, his debtor. 
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Rosa Bonwevr has returned from St. Aubin-sur-Mer, 
on the coast of Normandy, where she had been sojourning 
for the sake of her health, and is now engaged on some im- 
portant pictures at her home and studio on the borders of 
the Forest of Fontainebleau. 


Tue Queen has asked M. de Neuville to paint the 
Capture of Cetewayo by Colonel Marter, a commission 
which the distinguished painter may possibly undertake 
when he visits London towards the end of the year. 


A. Normann, the well-known painter of Norwegian 
Scenery, is completing a series of pictures representing 
favourite views on the Norwegian Fiords. The collec- 
tion will be exhibited in the new premises of the Belgian 
Gallery next season, which are now being re-built on a 
different and much extended site. 





THE art-jury of Paris were earnestly hoping that next 
year a lesser number of galleries than thirty-four—not to 
mention the exterior galleries round the whole extent of the 
building and the vast arena in which the statuary is exhi- 
bited—would be placed at their disposal, so that they might 
have an opportunity of excluding those pictures of doubtful 
merit of which the Salon for some years past has been too 
largely composed. Their hopes, however, are dispelled ; for 
at a recent banquet the Minister of Fine Arts announced 
that next year he wished to see still more liberality in the 
matter of selection, and if necessary he was prepared to add 
to the number of galleries occupied this year. In a matter 
of this kind the Jury of Artists are powerless. The policy 
of the Minister may secure popularity ; but it is very doubt- 
ful if it will advance the interests of art. 


THE Palais de l’Industrie is at this moment the theatre 
of one of the most interesting exhibitions which have taken 
place in Paris for many years. Organised under the super- 
intendence of M. Barbedienne, whose bronzes are so 
deservedly famous, the Exhibition of the Works of Thomas 
Couture is daily attracting shoals of visitors, and this 
during la saison morte. Among them is his chef-d’euvre, 
“The Decadence of Rome.” 


TxE subscription for the erection of a monument to the 
late Baron Taylor will shortly close. To the present date 
only about 30,000 francs have been received, of which the 
greater part has been subscribed by various societies founded 
by the late baron. In all probability the site will be pro- 
vided by the City of Paris, and it is suggested that the 
execution of the monument shall be confided to M. Levigne, 
who has already produced a most successful medallion 
likeness of the late baron, who gave him sittings for that 
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M. Davin, sculptor and engraver in precious stones, has 
received an order from the Administration des Beaux Arts 
to produce a large cameo with an allegorical representation 
of the National Féte of July the 14th, the day of Bas- 
tille renown, and which has replaced the Imperial Féte of 
the 15th of August. 


THE National Manufactory of Sévres has presented 
to the Siamese Ambassador three busts, being those of 
M. Grévy, President of the Republic, M. Gambetta; and 
General Farre. They have been forwarded to Singapore, 
whence they will be at once sent tothe royal residence in 
the capital of the kingdom of Siam. 


AN interesting addition to the art-attractions of Paris 
has recently been made by M. P. L. Everard, whose well- 
known magasin at the corner of the Rue du Helder has 
long been familiar to all frequenters of the Boulevard des 
Italiens. This ‘gentleman has opened, in the Rue St. 
Georges, a suite of galleries, which for elegance and com- 
fort is unrivalled even in this city. Here the leading 
attraction lately was a superb work by Villegas, repre- 
senting a Baptism in the Cathedral of Seville. Facing 
this was “The Defence of Le Bourget,” by De Neuville ; 
and there were also to be seen two chefs-d’ceuvre by 
C. Troyon, and the “Halt of Cavaliers before an Auberge,” 
by the famous Spaniard Domingo. His great French con- 
temporary Meissonier is represented by a couple of gems 
worthy of his fame. 

M. Carrier-BeLLevsE, the well-known sculptor, has 
presented to the municipality of Besancon a bust of Presi- 
dent Grévy, who is a native of that city. The bust was in 
this year’s Salon, and the likeness was generally admired. 


THE famous American millionaire, Mr. Vanderbilt, has 
purchased from M. Everard the Villegas picture for 150,000 
francs, also “Le Bourget,” by De Neuville, the superb 
Domingo, and several other pictures of importance, all 
deserving a chief place in what must undoubtedly be 
the richest collection in the United States. 


Tue King of the Belgians has bought “The Little 
Orphan,” by Alfred Stevens, and “The Harvest,” by Isidore 
Verheyden; and the Government has purchased “ La Revue 
des Ecoles,” by Jan Verhas. 


THE beautiful Mandolinata, by Carl Sohn, of Dusseldorf, 
along with many other chefs-d’euvre of the Rhenish school, 
is now on view in the famous galleries of Edward Schulte, 
in the Alltestrasse, so much frequented by foreign visitors. 
On Sundays these galleries are thrown open free to the 
public, and the citizens show a thorough appreciation of the 
boon. 


AN opportunity was afforded, in the volume of THE 
MaGaZINE oF ART just concluded, for directing attention 
(page 439) to the unparalleled versatility of Mr. Hubert 
Herkomer, and a sketch of a charming group in water- 
colour (“Grandfather's Pet”) was given as illustrative of 
one of the most graceful productions of this artist’s masterly 
hand. The Editor, who is indebted, in the production of 
this Magazine, to many courtesies from the Fine Art 
Society, New Bond Street, was not informed that they 
owned the original drawing, as well as the copyright in 
the engraving by Mr. Herkomer of this subject, or he would 
have at once expressed in his pages, as he does now, his 
thanks for the opportunity of using the spirited little sketch. 
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Most of our artists returned to town, after their sum- 
mer and autumn rambles, in time to feel the first despair 
engendered in the mind artistic by the fogs. These 
unwelcome winter visitors threaten to make havoc in 
the English studio world, and we already hear of many 
painters making their arrangements for flights into the 
country or to the Continent, or determining to swell the 
colony of French and Spanish artists already established 
in Tangiers. Venice has been a popular place of summer 
resort with the brothers of the brush, the visitors there 
this year including Mr. Marcus Stone, A.R.A., and Mr. 
Hamilton Macallum, from whose brush we may anticipate 
lovely pictures of the City of the Sea. Sir Frederick 
Leighton has been in Sicily. Mr. Millais re-visited his old 
haunts about Dunkeld. Mr. Pettie and Mr. MacWhirter 
sojourned in Arran. Mrs. Butler paints at Plymouth. Mr. 
Hubert Herkomer has been making studies at Ports- 
mouth for a picture which will represent the relatives of 
the men on board the Atalanta making inquiries for the 
missing training-ship at the dockyard gates. From the 
brush of this versatile and brilliant artist we may also 
expect to see next year at the Academy reminiscences, in 
landscape, of a tour in North Wales. 


Mr. HERKoMER has lately added to his other artistic 
accomplishments that of a miniature-painter and an en- 
graver. He has long been a practised votary of etching— 
that suggestive art which has found an ardent admirer in 
another Associate of the Royal Academy. For, apropos of 
the etched frontispiece in our last number, “The Trio,” 
Mr. Erskine Nicol, A.R.A., the artist, writes :—“TI like it 
very much—it is so clear, so full of character and of thorough 
artistic feeling, and it renders my touch so well. I am truly 
glad to see the art of etching progressing as it is in our 
country ; and I know I but express the feeling of many 
of my brethren when I say that for true art there are but 
two right mediums—namely, paint and etching.” Yet 
Mr. Ruskin calls etching the “ blundering art ;” and when 
two such doctors as Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Erskine Nicol 
differ, how shall lesser men agree ? 


THE pictures by Barry in the great room of the Society 
of Arts have been cleaned ; and the moment of their renewed 
brightness has been seized by Mr. H. Trueman Wood for 
the publication of a little monograph on the celebrated 
painter, who was born at Cork in 1741, and died early 
in the present century. A great quarreller, Barry was 
expelled from the Royal Academy, where he was Professor 
of Painting, and wrote racily against the “Forty,” whose 
peculiar constitution has always laid them open to attack. 
His feud with so powerful a corporation had the result of 
disaster to himself; and he died under miserable con- 
ditions, being seized with fatal illness in an eating-house 
in Castle Street, Oxford Street, and refusing medical aid 
until it came too late. The series of pictures which deco- 
rate the chamber in the Adelphi are designed to illustrate 
the axiom that happiness depends on a cultivation of the 
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faculties. The first picture shows mankind in a savage 
state ; the second, “A Harvest Home, or Thanksgiving to 
Ceres and Bacchus ;” the third, “The Victors at Olympia ;” 
the fourth, “ Navigation, or the Triumph of the Thames ;” 
the fifth, “ Distribution of Rewards by the Society of Arts ;” 
and the sixth, “Elysium.” These pictures, all of which are 
nearly twelve feet high—two of them more than forty 
feet long—deserve all the care which the Society of Arts 
evidently gives them, and ought to be better known by the 
public at large. 


AN umbrella may or may not be an artistic object (the 
black one of modern life is certainly too prosaic to be 
placed in a picture, but coloured country and Continental 
umbrellas compose well enough in sketches of character, 
though never things of beauty in themselves), but the reputed 
introducer of umbrellas into England—Jonas Hanway 
—was certainly an enthusiastic admirer of the arts. He 
was one of some ten thousand persons who visited Barry’s 
pictures in the Adelphi when they were completed, and was 
so pleased with them, that when he left the room he added 
a pound to the shilling he had ‘paid for admission. We 
recently heard some one compliment Mr. Millais by telling 
him that a sovereign, instead of a shilling, should have been 
charged on entrance to the gallery which held that artist’s 
exquisite picture, “Cherry Ripe ;” but we are afraid that 
there are few Jonas Hanways in the world whose admira- 
tion for painting will stand so practical a test. Yet it 
seems inconsistent that for a pleasure of the ear at a 
concert a guinea is not grudged. 


Mr. Poynter, R.A., will exhibit at the Academy next 
year a portrait of the Earl of Wharncliffe, the patron for 
whom he has painted a series of large works, of which the 
“ Nausicaa and her Maidens,” exhibited in 1879, was one. 


Tuat Mr. Ruskin is always original and often happy in 
the titles he gives to his books receives new illustration 
in the collection of his scattered public letters under the 
felicitous title of “ Arrows of the Chase.” In these letters 
there are a multitude of those touches of genius which 
elevate whatever Mr. Ruskin writes above the region of 
common prose. Whether all Mr. Ruskin’s opinions are 
as carefully considered as his periods appear to be may be 
open to question. Few artists and authors, for instance, 
would be happy if they shared Mr. Ruskin’s belief that 
“in the nineteenth century there is certainly not one man 
in fifteen thousand who ever looks at anything, and not one 
in fifteen thousand capable of a thought.” We think it 
not impossible that Mr. Ruskin is too low in his estimate 
of the general public intelligence in literature and art. 


In Aberdeen an exhibition of the Prince of Wales’s 
Indian presents has attracted very large crowds; and at 
Leicester those present at the Church Congress had an 
exhibition all to themselves—principally of embroidery, 
wood-carving, and stained-glass. Under the auspices of the 
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Yorkshire Fine Art Society an autumn exhibition has been 
held in Leeds to supplement the very successful exhibition 
in the spring. At Hertford a loan exhibition, to which 
the neighbouring collectors contributed freely, was opened 
by Earl Lytton ; and a similar exhibition has been held at 
Leek, in Staffordshire, in aid of the funds of the Art School 
in that town, pictures having been lent to the value of 
£40,000—amongst the artists represented being Constable, 
Etty, Gainsborough, Hogarth, Leslie, Mulready, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Turner, Vernet, Wilson, and David Cox. 


Sm Srarrorp NorTHCcOorTE, in distributing prizes to the 
successful students at the Tiverton Science and Art Schools, 
took occasion to insist on the sometimes forgotten fact that 
education in science and art does not mean the plastering 
of a kind of education on the minds of those who are not 
fit to receive it, but it means that those who have some idea 
of the matter may be encouraged. Speaking of the advance 
that the country has made in art-culture, Sir Stafford in- 
dulged in some interesting reminiscences. “In the days 
when I was at college,” he said, “the educational system of 
England was not at all in a satisfactory condition. At that 
time the general ideas of Englishmen might, I think, be 
summed up pretty much in this way: that as regarded 
science, it would be useless to teach it to Englishmen, 
because they could do very well without it; and that as 
regarded art, it was no use to try to teach it to Englishmen, 
because it was quite impossible for them to acquire any 
taste at all.” These things are altered now, and Sir Stafford 
expresses an opinion that there may be sometimes too much, 
instead of too little, attention to art. “There is a danger,” 
he says, “of a contempt—an improper and unworthy neglect 
—of literature coming in, in consequence of the prevalence 
of the newly-fashionable studies of art and science. Be on 
your guard against that. Remember that if you are to make 
complete men and women of yourselves—and that ought to 
be your aim—you have to study something beyond and 
wholly different from the studies contained within the 
realms of science and art. In studying science and art you 
are making yourselves acquainted with the conditions of the 
physical world, with the laws of organisation and of motion, 
and of all the forces which the physical world presents, and 
those things are undoubtedly most important for you to 
study. But when you are studying literature you are study- 
ing the moral organisation of the world. You are studying 
human nature through history, poetry, philosophy, and the 
various branches of that which is called a literary education. 
You are learning not only what the physical world is, but 
what the mora! world is—not only what are the forces which 
stir the physical world, but what are the forces which stir 
the moral world, and you will not be complete in your educa- 
tion unless you are attending to both the one and the other.” 
All of which is excellent advice, and worthy of repetition 
outside the peaceful little town which Lord Palmerston re- 
presented in Parliament so long. 


Sm Srarrorp Nortucote also officiated at the in- 
auguration of a statue to the Earl of Devon, erected in 
Exeter as a mark of respect to the earl by many of his 
neighbours and friends. The statue is executed in bronze 
by Mr. E. B. Stephens. The earl stands upright, with a 
toll of paper in his raised left hand, and the artist has been 
happy in catching a characteristic pose of his model. But 
not so happy is his representation, in a hard medium like 
bronze, of the folds of a frock-coat fluttering in the 
breeze—perhaps a sculptor’s device to break the hard line 














of an artistically impossible garment. We might cite this 
as an instance of that modern realism which transgresses 
the legitimate limits of stone and clay, and on which 
Mr. Boehm, A.R.A., has passed a timely condemnation in 
days when, as he says, “we find soap-suds in marble, and 
see energy, skill, and clay wasted in groups of boys with 
crumpled newspapers.” Mr. Boehm, by the way, has him- 
self been occupied on the capital statues of the Queen 
and the Prince of Wales for the niches of the Temple Bar 
Memorial, over which rests the bronze griffin executed by 
another Associate of the Academy, Mr. C. B. Birch. 








THERE has been a good deal of talk about the patronage 
of art in the city, and we are glad to see that the Temple 
Bar Memorial has not monopolised the attention of civic 
connoisseurs, and that something else is about to be done 
which will justify the compliments bandied at the last 
Royal Academy Banquet between the Lord Mayor and the 
accomplished President of the Royal Academy. Blackfriars 
Bridge is about to be adorned by statues to be placed on 
the four pedestals which have long awaited their crowning 
and completion. The statues are to be the subject of a public 
competition, the designs—either by drawings or models— 
to be sent to the Architect’s Office, Guildhall, on or before 
the 2ist of March next. Premiums of £250, £150, and 
£100 will be given for the models. 


InDIA appears to be opening as a field for the English 
artist. In old days there were in India native painters of 
distinction, but Mohammedan bigotry led to the extinction 
of their art. Hence an English artist—Mr. Val Prinsep, 
A.R.A.—had to be invited to paint the gigantic picture 
of the scene at the Proclamation of the Queen’s title of 
Empress of India; another British artist Mr. Knott, 
of Edinburgh—has recently been commissioned by the 
Maharajah of Johore to paint the Queen, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh ; 
and Mr. Nettleship, whose clever animal pictures in the 
Academy have been noticed and illustrated in this 
Magazine, has just been invited to the Gaekwar’s Court 
to paint the animals which are displayed in the sports of 
the arena at Baroda. 


As a souvenir of the Glasgow Institute Exhibition of 
1880, Messrs. Maclure and Macdonald, of London and 
Glasgow, have published an album of permanent phototypes 
of some thirty of the chief pictures. These include examples 
by Sir Frederick Leighton, Albert Moore, Alma-Tadema, 
Pettie, Orchardson, MacWhirter, and Jozef Israels. The re- 
productive process is similar in effect to the photogravure 
work of the Messrs. Goupil, and gives an equally trustworthy 
idea of the pictures. 


A BRONZE statue of Burns, by Sir John Steell, R.S.A., 
has recently been unveiled in front of the Albert Institute, 
Dundee. It is a replica of the statue erected in New York, 
and has cost, including a pedestal of Peterhead granite, 
about £1,300. 


Str Noét Paton’s latest Scriptural picture, “Lux in 
Tenebris,” is on exhibition in Edinburgh, and has been 
attracting a large number of visitors during the last two 
months. It is one of the most successful of the painter’s 
recent works, and is a fine example of his earnestness of 
thought and graceful imagination. An engraving of it will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Hugh Paton and Sons. 
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LiverpPoot has lately lost one of her most talented 
artists. The name of William Daniels is one that pos- 
sesses scarcely more than a local reputation. His “Girl 
and the Fish,” and “The Orange Girl,” are two of his most 
popular works. But some of the best efforts of his great 
abilities were his Shakesperian subjects. In the earlier por- 
tion of his career he devoted much time to portraiture, and 
some of the productions of his brush in this branch of art 
show great mastery of details. His style was noted for its 
marvellous effects in chiaroscuro. Yet it cannot be said that 
he ever gave his great abilities full scope. He shunned 
society, even that of his brother artists, and was always 
reserved and isolated. He enjoyed life after his own way, 
and was content to leave behind him a reputation almost 
provincial, when, by a diligent use of those great powers he 
assuredly possessed, he doubtless might have secured for 
himself a wide renown. His works will, nevertheless, live 
after him, and will bear witness not so much to what he 
was as to what he might have been. He was of humble 
origin, and it is related of him that, whilst working with 
his father making bricks, he took his first lesson in art by 
drawing on the smooth sand upon which the bricks are 
laid as soon as they are moulded. There is an effort being 
made to form an exhibition of the works of this deceased 
artist. Daniels died in his 68th year. 


At Liverpool a somewhat unique exhibition of paintings 
by actresses and actors has been exhibited—Miss Genevieve 
Ward, Mr. W. H. Kendal, Mr. Charles Lyall, Mr. C. J. 
Matthews, Mr. John Parry, Mr. Howard Paul, Mr. Charles 
Santley, and Mr. F. Vokes among the number; while a 
portrait of Henry Irving as Charles L, by an outsider— 
Mr. James Archer, R.S.A.—added to the interest of the 
collection. a 

AvucusTE BLANCHARD, the eminent French line-en- 
graver, who has been so successful with the works of Alma- 
Tadema, is busily engaged on a fine plate after Meissonier’s 
“Le Connoisseur,” which was exhibited last season at the 
Hanover Gallery. 


GustavE Dor is now engaged on a large picture illus- 
trating the sacred passage—‘Come unto me all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden.” 


Epwarp Frére has returned from his holidays, which 
he spent this autumn on the Normandy coast, to his home 
at Ecouen, and has just finished two pictures exhibiting all 
the strength and tenderness of his best period. ‘The one, 
which he calls “ Téte-d-téte,” represents two children sitting 
at a make-believe banquet, which is arranged on an old 
broken box. The expression on the faces of the little 
couple is full of that quaint seriousness which characterises 
children when they are engaged on the important business 
of imitating the manners and customs of their elders. In 
the other picture, “En Famille,” we see, in a humble 
interior, a very pleasing group of four children, the eldest 
of whom is sewing, while the others amuse themselves. 
They are seated near the door-steps of a chaumiére, which, 
as is usual with the artist, is full of all those little domestic 
details the representation and arrangement of which he 
understands so well. The picture is further notable for a 
fine effect of bright daylight which floods the staircase, 
reminding one of the Dutch De Hooge. 


Pau Soyer, one of Frére’s most distinguished pupils, 
is putting upon canvas the well-known dramatic scene from 
the beautiful French poem “La Gréve du Forgerou.” 
The hero, it will be remembered, in the midst of a strike, 
could not resist the speechless reproaches of his starving 
family, and went back to his work. He meets his drunken 
companions afterwards at a cabaret, and being bitterly 
taunted by one of them, he strikes him dead with a 
hammer. It is this act which Paul Soyer projects on the 
canvas with a force as consummate as that with which the 
poet represented it on paper. 


DaGnaNn-BouveRET, whose “ Accident ”—a boy having 
his hand dressed—attracted so much attention in the last 
Salon, is now engaged upon a picture which he proposes 
to call “The Vaccination Room ;” and if as successful 
with it as he was with “Un Accident,” he will take a very 
high place in the ranks of French art. He was a pupil of 
Géréme’s, and is still only about five-and-twenty years of 
age. 


Ir is rumoured that, in consequence of the many 
commissions pouring in upon him, and the great demands 
on his time arising therefrom, Carl Gussow has resigned his 
professorship. His bold realistic style, masterly drawing, 
and perfect technique have struck with admiration the 
educated frequenters of the International Exhibition of 
Fine Art now being held at Glasgow. Among his six 
pictures which now adorn the walls of that institution, the 
little girl holding a lobster on a plate appears to be the 
most popular. Se 

ANOTHER Continental master who has attracted great 
notice at the Glasgow Exhibition is the Norwegian 
Munthe, who, by the way, acquired his mastery of art 
at Diisseldorf. His “Norwegian Harvest Field,” with its 
noble sky and clouds tipped with sunlight, would do 
honour to any gallery. 


Epcar Farasyy, of Belgium, the painter of “ Naughty 
Pussy,” has just finished a.very strong water-colour drawing 
which he calls “The Magpie.” A laughing little girl, in a 
red frock, is seated at a table before a plate of potatoes, and 
we see her delight in preventing a determined and irate 
magpie from dipping his impudent beak into the dish con- 
taining her dinner. 


Tue Diisseldorf Exhibition—which was visited by the 
Emperor and Empress of Germany, and which, as an exhi- 
bition, was a very great success indeed, whether as regards 
the show itself or the numbers that went to see it—is now 
closed. The art-section alone filled seventeen large rooms ; 
but the outside world of picture-buyers did very little to 
make it a commercial success, and yet the art of the Rhenish 
Provinces and Westphalia was never better represented. 


To mitigate, as far as possible, the disappointment caused 
by the backwardness of foreign purchasers, the Kunst- 
Verein of Diisseldorf,a society which, with fine patriotic 
feeling, has exerted itself greatly in the interests of Rhenish 
art, has purchased from the exhibition pictures of all kinds 
to the amount of forty thousand marks. Of these they will 
presently make a lottery, which will be worked on principles 
similar to those of the London Art Union. Indeed, the 
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Kunst-Verein is an Art Union, and, on the whole, we are 
inclined to think that it takes a more active interest in 
artists and art-matters generally than the kindred insti- 
tution here. The engraving it gives annually to its mem- 
bers—and fifteen marks is the amount of their subscription 
—is not to be surpassed for size and beauty. 


Tue Kunst-Verein of Diisseldorf has further purchased 
from the exhibition three large historical pictures, which 
they intend presenting to three German towns, which 
will probably be Diisseldorf, Cologne, and Elberfeld. Pre- 
vious to their final destination, however, they will be 
exhibited in the chief cities of the Rhine provinces and 
of Westphalia. The first picture is by Neuhaus, and re- 
presents a scene from “Gotz von Berlichingen;” the second 
is by Schultz Briesen, and is called “Before the Trial,” 
and shows an unkempt, rough-looking man being dragged 
into the justice-room, while his wife presses forward 
holding up the little one that he may bid it farewell ; 
and the third presentation picture is by A. Seel, and 
represents an “Egyptian Harem.” The Diisseldorf Art 
Union, moreover, has presented a new Protestant church 
in Diisseldorf with six painted windows, simply for art’s 
sake. This society has given drawings and designs for all 
the war-monuments which have been erected in the Rhine 
towns, and sees that they are properly carried out and 
artistically finished. Had London an art society of this 
kind, supplying the designs and superintending the erec- 
tion of our street sculpture, from what a number of 
monumental monstrosities would our eyes be preserved! 





MunicH and Diisseldorf are often pitted against each 
other as rival schools; but when such a discussion arises, 
it ought to be kept fully in view that the former is im- 
mediately under the active patronage of the King of 
Bavaria, and is largely subsidised by him, whereas the 
latter receives nothing from the Kaiser, and in all its 
art dealings and achievements, Diisseldorf and its citizens 
have to trust entirely to their own taste, energy, and 
patriotism. 


Ir has long been a question whether anything could be 
done to save from utter ruin the priceless frescoes in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa, against which time and damp have 
been waging war for centuries. Several of those of 
Orcagna and Buffalmacco have, indeed, perished beyond 
hope of restoration, but for those of Benozzo Gozzoli and 
later masters there is still a chance, if a good method 
could be found to save them. The ordinary practice was to 
paste canvas over the face of the fresco, and strengthen it 
by repeated layers, so as to remove the whole mass of 
plaster from the wall, replacing it on new stucco, with 
which it amalgamated when firmly pressed against it. The 
layers of canvas were then removed from the face of the 
fresco, and the restorer had to replace with tempera the sur- 
face damages. This plan answers very well where the works 
are a buon fresco—te., entirely painted in the damp stucco 
so as to penetrate deeply into it—but Benozzo Gozzoli’s 
manner was only to lay in his broad local tints in real 
fresco, and to finish the work a secco with dry colour, or in 
tempera. Of course, with the method of treatment de- 


scribed above, all this surface-painting would come away 
with the cloth, and the restorer must almost re-paint the 
picture and destroy its originality. Signor Fiscali, however, 
in whose hands Government has placed the work, has 
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invented a new method by which, it is hoped, these valuable 
works of art will be preserved for a long time yet. He 
leaves the surface untouched, but where the stucco is 
abrading or detaching from the wall, he injects a very 
strong adhesive liquid, which by an even pressure applied 
to the surface causes the fresco to adhere firmly to the 
bricks. The plan has succeeded perfectly in the three 
great frescoes of Gozzoli, “ Abraham and Lot Departing for 
Egypt,” “ Abraham Visited by the Angels,” and the “Sacri- 
fice of Isaac.” Signor Fiscali is now applying the same 
method of restoration to the remaining frescoes in the 
Campo Santo by other masters. 








A PERFECT masterpiece of wood-carving has just been 
completed in the studio of the brothers Barbetti, of 
Florence. It is the entire interior of a library for the 
Baron Leopold de Rothschild, of London, and is as remark- 
able for the unity of idea in design as it is for its excellence 
in execution. The shape of the room is irregular : a kind of 
tribune, which forms the side opposite the entrance, has a 
window open to the ground; in the left wall are too deeply- 
recessed windows, on the right is a massive chimneypiece 
of the antique form ; the intermediate portions of the walls 
are filled with book-cases. These, with all the cornices and 
pilasters, are richly carved in unpolished walnut-wood ; the 
panels are covered with reliefs in “tiglio” or linden-wood, 
whose creamy colour is in some cases heightened by a gold 
ground. The pilasters and lower panels of the book-cases 
are covered with arabesques and Raphaelesque scrolls, in 
which classical figures or charming nude children carry 
open books, on which are written quotations from the 
poets of all ages. A frieze surrounding the whole room 
is composed of a line of oval medallions of lime-wood, with 
reliefs representing, in graceful recumbent figures, the arts 
and sciences. The large panels which fill the recesses near 
the fireplace represent, by symbolical female figures, the 
different continents, and the decorative carving surround- 
ing them bears reference to the leading subjects. The 
“chimney corner” is most charming. Above its projecting 
roof are four statuettes of children supporting the arms of 
the family, a “ Leon’ d’oro in campo azzurro,” and beyond 
this the collection of the Sacred Scriptures, which is 
thus represented as reigning over the family hearth. The 
fireplace is of fine Verona marble, and above the hearth, 
under the projecting eaves, are three alti-rilievt in walnut- 
wood—“ Apollo and the Muses on Mount Helicon,” the 
fount of classical lore, and two allegorical figures of the 
“Steam-engine” and the “Telegraph,” the latest results 
of science. The two last-mentioned reliefs do not equal 
the rest of the room in artistic excellence. Two seats at 
the sides of the hearth have the circular niches which form 
their backs covered with exquisite bas-reliefs representing 
“Tragedy ” and “Comedy,” the perennial founts of popular 
education. A more completely suggestive design for a 
library it would be hard to imagine. The sculptors Bar- 
betti have erected for Baron Rothschild a veritable temple 
to literature, the extreme harmony of the whole being so 
exquisite as to disarm criticism upon the artistic workman- 
ship of one or two of the reliefs. 


For permission to engrave the two pictures (“Scene 
in Hal o’ th’ Wynd’s Smithy” and “Jacobites,” 1745) so 
characteristic of the distinguished artist whose art-life 
was given in the last number of this Magazine, the Pro-, 
prietors are indebted to the courtesy of Captain Hill, of 
Brighton. 
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Prince Leorotp, while distributing prizes at the 
Guildhall to the successful students of the Metropolitan 
Drawing Classes, observed that “in trying to encourage the 
young artisans to attend science and art classes, we are 
counselling them to do that which will lift their minds 
and cause them to employ their leisure hours in a profit- 
able manner, and that also which will further their own 
domestic welfare and increase the prosperity of England.” 
To those who had worked well, but had failed to obtain 
the prizes of the evening, the Prince offered consolation by 
which all students may profit. “It is obvious,” said His 
Royal Highness, “that prizes for success in examinations 
can only fall to the few ; but the pursuit of knowledge for its 
own sake is a great and sufficient reward, and a prize which 
is denied to none.” 


Tue Princess of Wales has given sittings for her portrait 
to Mr. Sidney P. Hall, an artist who has done much sketch- 
ing while accompanying the Prince of Wales on journeys 
abroad. 


AN important decision, affecting all possessors of pic- 
tures, has been arrived at by Vice-Chancellor Malins. It 
appears that the late Lord Londesborough, who died in 
1860, bequeathed to his wife absolutely all his “objecis 
of vertu and taste,” with a life interest in his mansion in 
Carlton House Terrace, its furniture and other effects. The 
question was raised whether certain pictures, including a 
Carlo Dolci and a Landseer, and valued at about £15,000, 
were to be reckoned among the objects of vertu and taste 
left. absolutely to her ladyship, or whether they should 
be classed with the furniture, in which she has only a 
life interest. By a decision in favour of the latter view, a 
precedent is established by which, according to the dictum 
of the Vice-Chancellor, pictures will be regarded in future 
as furniture, and not as articles of vertu, in courts of law. 


THE autumn and winter minor exhibitions increase in 
number almost every year. Among the old favourites of 
the public, which, in spite of close competition, hold their 
own, are the neighbouring galleries in the Haymarket be- 
longing to Mr. M‘Lean and Messrs, Arthur Tooth and Sons. 
The former Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawings by British 
and Foreign Artists includes works by Fortuny, Josef 
Israels, and Rosa Bonheur, as well as by representative 
members of the two important English water-coiour associa- 
tions. The other gallery contains Josef Israels’ poetical 
handiwork also, but in oils : one of his domestic, yet never 
tritely represented scenes, a child keeping watch over her 
“First Charge,” a baby im a cradle. Mr. Ernest Parton is 
as charming as ever in his “Silver Birches,” and Mr. 8. E. 
Waller, in a clever picture that is also characteristic, gives us 
a red-coated cavalier delivering a letter to his lady-love at 
the point of hissword. In company with these are attractive 
canvases by Frank Holl, A.R.A., Marcus Stone, A.R.A., and 
Edwin Hayes. 


In Old Bond Street, the gallery of Messrs. Agnew and 
Sons contains nearly two hundred paintings, and gives 


c 


the visitor an opportunity not only of an introduction to 
fresh works of lesser interest, but also of renewing pleasant 
acquaintance with Mr. Sant’s “Flowers for the Altar ;” 
“The Concert,” by James Tissot; Mr. G. A. Storey’s 
“Orphans ;” Mr. Calderon’s “Half-hours with the Best 
Authors,” showing three charming maidens who are ex- 
hibiting a very distinct drowsiness, doubtless due less to 
the classical character of the authors than to the sultry 
weather, indicated by the white muslins worn by the sleepers ; 
and last—and in point of size least-—Laurens Alma-Tadema’s 
“Festival of Pomona,” a ring of jocund dancers whirling 
round a tree in flower. “L’Avenue de L’Impératrice” is one 
of M. de Nittis’s extremely dextrous street-scenes ; and 
“Phyllis” is the name of a figure-subject by another clever 
artist with at least a foreign name, George Clausen. The 
latter is, however, far better represented by his work at the 
new Hanover Gallery in New Bond Street—* School-girls,” 
a procession of young ladies, with very varied types of 
attractiveness, taking their morning walk under the super- 
vision of a governess with spectacles. In this gallery there 
are also such old friends as Mr. Pettie’s “Courtier” and 
Mr. Watts’s portrait of “Robert Browning ”—side by side 
with such young work as that by Robert Browning’s son, 
called “The Secular Arm,” a rather too ambitious attempt, 
and Mr. T. Collier’s “ Tired Model.” 


Tue fact that so large a number of old pictures are on 
view at the exhibitions already named is a sufficient jus- 
tification, if any were needed, for the Fine Art Society’s 
welcome departure, season by season, from the beaten 
track of collections of what catalogue title-pages call 
“selected high-class pictures in oil and water-colour.” A 
loan collection of the drawings and woodcuts of Thomas 
Bewick, together with an assortment of etchings by a 
variety of eminent etchers, are this winter’s attraction, and 
a very great one too. Of Thomas Bewick, the engraver’s 
self-taught apprentice at Newcastle-on-Tyne in the last half 
of the last century, we need only say here that our greatest 
art-critic declares him to be “ without training, Holbein’s 
equal,” and that his work for subtlety and finish has hardly 
been surpassed. Very different from Bewick’s designs 
in character and aim, and fuller of general interest and 
charm, are the etchings hanging in the adjoining room. 
Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A.,, a giant in so many branches 
of pictorial art, here excels in his “Souvenir de Rem- 
brandt,” and in the portrait of himself. Messrs. Sey- 
mour Haden, Samuel Palmer, J. C. Hook, and Whistler 
are well represented; so are Messrs. Tissot, Rajon, and 
Waltner, the latter of whom has made a reputation in 
figure etching which is surpassed only by that of M. Rajon. 
Mortimer L. Menpes is a name that has not been before 
the public long, but it is associated with brilliant work, 
especially here in “The Harbour, Boulogne,” and “The 
Fruit Market, Boulogne.” Of all the minor exhibi- 
tions now open, this perhaps can be most profitably 
and pleasantly visited by both the student and by the 
connoisseur. fs 








One of the great charms of Italy is that every great city 
has its own old master, and possesses a treasury of his works. 
In England, unfortunately, we centralise in our art-collec- 
tions, as in everything else, thereby lessening the interest 
attaching to our local towns, and even injuring the repu- 
tation of the man of genius, which ought to be illustrated in 
the midst of the community to which he belonged. ' These 
remarks, which have a general application to a large 
number of cases, are pointed by the prevailing impression 
that the drawings of Bewick, now in the possession of 
the Misses Bewick, his two daughters, are to be bequeathed 
by them to the British Museum. It is quite true that 
a national interest attaches to Bewick’s handiwork ; but 
we cannot help agreeing with the patriotic people of New- 
castle-on-Tyne that this interest would be better sustained 
by placing the drawings in the new museum of the coaly 
capital, than by burying them in the cellars or cupboards 
of the British Museum. 


Amone the many apparent paradoxes for which Mr. 
Ruskin is responsible is this—that every child, before he is 
taught to write, should be taught to draw. Mr. Fawcett is 
of a quite different opinion, and has stated so in a speech 
which has called forth, in rejoinder, letters to the Times 
from Sir Henry Cole and Mr. Nasmyth. The testimony 
of the latter is very strongly in favour of Mr. Ruskin’s 
dictum. “If we desire,” he writes, “to produce really use- 
ful and effective men by means of our schools, let the pupils 
by every opportunity acquire the valuable art of hand- 
sketching. If, without any attempt of producing artists as 
such, our schools would confine their efforts in this direc- 
tion to the simple exercise of the hand and eye, and thus 
enable the pupils with pencil or chalk to represent any 
object they desire to bring before you, the possession of this 
power will be found to transcend in general usefulness all 
tongue acquirements, and do more to lead to success and 
enjoyment than any other attainment I know of.” Lord 
Sherbrooke will probably applaud this sentiment, as he has 
long considered that too much attention has been given to 
classics in the education of middle-class boys; and so, 
perhaps, will the Earl of Malmesbury too, for it was he, 
we believe, who once expressed the opinion that in the 
training requisite for some branch of the Civil Service “an 
undue importance” was given to correctness of spelling ! 
Professor Richmond, by the way, almost contemporaneously 
with the appearance of Mr. Nasmyth’s letter, expressed at a 
Social Science Congress his desire that “every child who 
learned to write should learn to draw, up to a point which 
would be of service in after-life.” 


Tue French Gallery at 120, Pall Mall, is one of the 
few thoroughly international exhibitions in London ; for 
though the Royal Academy admits foreigners to honorary 
membership, and hangs a small number of pictures from 
abroad, yet it reasonably enough discourages an increase of 
such competition, in justice to the claims of English artists ; 
while our water-colour exhibitions, being British societies, 
naturally have few alien members. Mr. Wallace, therefore, 
does good service by his annual collections. If the French 
element is the most predominant on his walls, they gain 
from this circumstance an added interest in the eyes of 
Londoners, who may generally count upon seeing in Pall 
Mall one or more of the most striking pictures of the past 
Salon. “Les Enervés de Jumiéges,” by M. Luminais, was 
undoubtedly the most sensational canvas in Paris in the 
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summer of 1880, but as Englishmen have not generally 
cultivated a love of the horrible in art, this picture of dreary 
physical pain has caused no great excitement or delight in 
London. In our pages some months ago there appeared a 
sketch of the work, which renders any description here un- 
necessary. French- military art is not largely represented, 
though the inexhaustible Franco-German War provides M. 
Médard and M. Sell with small subjects. In face of recent 
events we may expect that incidents of ecclesiastical: life—of 
the church and the cloister—will be less and less in request 
among French painters of genre ; they are nevertheless full 
of character, directness, and simplicity, as Mme. Henriette 
Browne, a lady whose execution is singularly decisive and 
complete, shows in her “ Preparation for the Festival”— 
a young acolyte busily polishing church-plate. M. Spring 
contributes a quaint ecclesiastical subject from Germany in 
“The Votive Picture,” which a priest is painting, seated 
at his easel. In landscape we have a score of well-known 
names, associated with work which is almost too distinctive 
and familiar. Every one knows the “effects” of M. Wind- 
maier and the snowy sunsets of M. Miinthe by heart. 
English art may be less individual, but it is more free from 
the suspicion of manufacture. 


An Exhibition of Tapestry Paintings will be held in 
Messrs. Howell and James’s new Art Galleries in Regent 
Street during the months of February and March next, and 
the Sixth Annual Exhibition of Paintings on China at the 
same galleries from May to July. These are exhibitions 
of work by lady amateurs and artists, and are under dis- 
tinguished patronage. Many important prizes are offered, 
as well as diplomas of merit ; and with such judges as Sir 
Coutts Lindsay and Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., for the former 
competition, and Mr. Frederick Goodall, R.A., and Mr. R. 
Norman Shaw, R.A., for the latter, the most satisfactory 
awards are assured. It may be useful to mention here that 
works for the Tapestry Exhibition should be sent in between 
19th and 22nd January, and for the China Painting Exhi- 
bition not later than 2nd April. In due course notices of 
both these Exhibitions will appear in THz MaGAzINE oF 
Art. This public-spirited firm, by thus offering a wide 
field for the artistic employment of ladies in their own 
homes, has in an important direction done good suit and 
service which will commend itself to all those who have at 
heart the development of taste and artistic culture. 


Sie Epwarp J. Reep has lately published the record 
of a visit to Japan made some time ago, and among 
other interesting matter it contains for the art-student 
is an explanation of the cause of that beautiful variety 
which is one of the charms of Japanese bronzes. “The 
European mode of casting ornamental objects, such as birds 
and flowers, in very high relief,” writes Sir Edward, “is to 
employ ‘ piece-moulds’ produced in the following manner. 
After moulding the pattern in wax or clay, and taking a 
plaster cast from it, you from this again take a cast in an 
alloy of tin and lead. This is then sharply chased and 
divided into a number of pieces, and is then used as the 
pattern from which the bronze or other article produced is 
moulded. The process is, of course, an expensive one, and 
it is not resorted to by the Japanese. They never employ 
piece-moulds, and yet such is their skill that they produce 
complex flower-forms as perfect as simpler castings, and 
more perfect than we ever, as a matter of fact,do produce 
by aid of our piece-moulds. It follows from their plan 
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that, whereas with the piece-mould system a succession of 
articles can be produced from the same mould, the Japanese 
require to re-model every article.” The comparative value- 
lessness of Oriental labour and time is, of course, the 
reason why, instead of turning out ornamental articles by 
the thousand or the million as we do in Europe, every 
article bears the precious and sympathetic impress of in- 
dividual labour, character, and love. 


PRESENTATION portraits have occupied some eminent 
painters of late. The tenants of Lord Mount-Edgcumbe 
have given to his daughter, now Lady Algernon Percy, 
as a wedding present, a portrait of her mother, painted 
by Mr. Sant, R.A. Sir Francis Truscott has been recently 
presented with his portrait by his Ward in the City ; and 
a committee of gentlemen, desiring to mark their appre- 
ciation of Sir Francis’s conduct as Lord Mayor by another 
testimonial, have commissioned Mr. Frank Holl, A.R.A., 
to paint a companion picture of Lady Truscott. A rising 
young painter, Mr. Symonds, has painted a portrait of 
the Rev. Mr. Corkran, to be placed in the Mission Room, 
Spicer Street, where he has long been minister. Mr. Marks 
has completed a portrait of the Chief Rabbi, to be given 
by Sir Nathaniel de Rothschild to the Council of the 
United Synagogue ; and Mr. Rudolf Lehmann has painted 
a portrait of Viscount Galway, M.F.H., presented to him, 
on the occasion of his marriage, by foxhunting friends. 


A sust of Earl Russell, by Mr. C. Birch, A.R.A., has 
been placed in the reading-room of the City Liberal Club. 
A statue of Clarkson, with inscription and bas-reliefs, 
designed by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., is in course 
of erection at Wisbeach, where the reformer was born. 
Another memorial to the Prince Imperial has been pre- 
pared, this time for Chiselhurst Common. It takes the 
form of an immense granite cross, elaborately carved, and 
bearing, besides the record of his birth and death, the 
following extract from his last will: “I shall die with a 
feeling of profound gratitude to Her Majesty the Queen of 
England, and to all the Royal Family, and to the country 
where I have received during eight years such cordial 
hospitality.” 


AT a recent meeting of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
Mr. George Aikman and Mr. R. P. Bell were elected Asso- 
ciates of the Academy. Mr. Aikman is a landscape and 
figure painter who has contributed largely to the annual 
exhibitions for some years back, and who is also favourably 
known as an etcher. Mr. Bell is a painter of genre subjects, 
but has recently been chiefly occupied in portraiture. 


Tue Annual Exhibition of the Glasgow Art Club was 
opened to the public towards the end of autumn, and has 
attracted considerable attention. Among the prominent 
works are several fine seascapes by Mr. Joseph Henderson, 
and two or three telling figuré-subjects by Mr. R. C. Craw- 
ford, whose recent Royal Academy picture will be well 
remembered. Mr. David Murray also contributed several 
works, the chief of them a study of fishing-boats in a 
grey morning light, surrounded by flocks of sea-gulls. 


Mr. Davip Murray’s work promises to be of unusual 
interest this year. As the result of a prolonged visit to 
the neighbourhood of Rouen last spring, Mr. Murray has 


brought back a number of pictures dealing with French 
scenery. At the coming Exhibition of the Glasgow Insti- 
tute he will be represented by the chief of these, a large 
canvas painted at Chateau Gaillard, near Rouen, and 
representing a fine stretch of river scenery, running from 
a foreground of blossoming apple-trees and under a warm 
effect of sky. 


Mr. Georce Rem, R.S.A., of Aberdeen, has recently 
completed a fine portrait of Mr. Millais. 


A LARGE picture by the late David Scott, R.S.A., contain- 
ing some seven or eight life-sized figures, was recently sold 
in an auction-room in Edinburgh for the magnificent sum 
of £25! It is almost necessary to remind our readers that 
this is the same David Scott whom Mr. D. G. Rossetti has 
written of as the very greatest genius of the century, and 
who has been justly called “the Scottish Gainsborough.” 
At one part of his career, the pictures of the late J. F. 
Millet did not fetch even the modest sum of twenty francs, 
and something of the same kind of ill-luck and unpopu- 
larity has been associated with the pictures of David Scott 
from the beginning. It may be very safely foretold that, 
with advancing art-knowledge, Scott’s pictures will some 
day be ten times their present value. 


THE vexed question of annual or triennial Salons is 
again before the public. The Conseil des Beaux-Arts is 
considering the matter, which will no doubt be the cause 
of interminable discussions. Whatever may be the result 
of the deliberations, no change will be made this year, 
and the Salon of 1881 will open, as usual, on the Ist of 
May. The regulations have been drawn up by the Minister 
of Fine Arts, and will shortly be made public. 


Ir will be remembered that, on the 14th of July, 1880, 
the President of the French Republic, accompanied by the 
great officers of State, and surrounded by all the foreign 
mnilitary attachés, distributed new colours to the French 
Army. The event is to be commemorated by a great painting 
by Detaille, who has nearly completed his task. It will 
certainly be one of the attractions of the Paris Salon. 


ANOTHER attraction will be—if finished in time—the 
portrait of M. Gambetta, by M. Madrazzo, a Spanish 
painter living in Paris, who is now engaged in reproducing 
the fine features of the President of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The same artist will also send to the Salon a portrait 
of M. Coquelin, the well-known actor of the Comédie 
Frangaise, who is represented in the costume of Don Cesar 
de Bazan, one of his favourite réles. 


Tue exhibitions organised some time ago by the 
Union. Centrale and the Musée des Arts Décoratifs have 
been very successful. Seldom, indeed, have so many 
paintings by the best masters of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries been collected together and exhibited 
to the public. Boucher, Watteau, Lancret, Chardin were 
represented by some of their most delightful pictures, 
and the number of visitors who flocked tothe Palais de 
PIndustrie showed how much the Parisian public enjoyed 


-the treat provided for them by the Musée des Arts 
_ Décoratifs. 
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Lion Cocnret, who died in November, 1880, at the 


ripe age of eighty-six, was a striking example of what can 
be accomplished by well-directed energies and obstinate 
labour. Born in 1794, he very early evinced great ap- 


titude for drawing and painting, and being allowed to- 


follow his vocation, he made rapid progress, After hav- 
ing obtained a first prize for painting in 1817, he was 
sent to Rome, where he does not seem to have improved 
his natural gifts, for the two paintings he sent to Paris 
were very coldly received by his countrymen. Nothing 
daunted, he set to work with even greater courage than 
before, and by dint of energy, for he lacked imagina- 
tion, he completed a composition of some merit—“ Marius 
on the Ruins of Carthage.” His friends, who believed in 
his genius, did their best on his behalf, and he was com- 
missioned by the Government to paint several pictures 
for various churches, and for the palace of Versailles. In 
none of these, however, did he exhibit the qualities of a 
great artist ; originality was wanting in all his works, and 
the critics of that time attacked him with a bitterness that 
had not subsided when, in 1845, his most remarkable 
werk, “Tintoretto Painting the Portrait of his Dead 
Daughter,” created a very great impression. The success 
of that work was so striking that he was pronounced by 
some to be the rival of Ingres, but his subsequent pro- 
ductions were not sufficient to justify such a pretension, 
and his momentary fame soon faded away, and Cogniet was 
well-nigh forgotten. He then received official appoint- 
ments, and devoted himself to teaching. He was for a long 
time Professor of Drawing at the College Louis-le-Grand, 
and later at the Polytechnic School, where his great 
learning was much appreciated. Officially connected with 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, he had to retire in 1863, when 
new methods were introduced, and routine and obsolete 
traditions were for ever abandoned. Léon Cogniet had lived 
in retirement for some years before his death. 


A SPLENDID memorial to the late King Victor Emmanuel 
is to be erected in Italy, at a cost of 360,000 francs. Although 
there are several Italians well qualified to undertake such a 
work, the Government has made it a subject for open com- 
petition in the art-world at large. The competitor is subject 
to no conditions as to style and design, but he must submit 
his work to the Secretary of the Royal Commission at the 
Home Ministry, and permit it to be publicly exhibited 
before the award is made. The authors of the best three 
designs will receive for their pains respectively the sums of 
2,000, 1,200, and 800 francs in prizes. 





THE new director of the galleries at Florence has done a 
public service in bringing to light the immense stores of 
pictures, &c., which have been for ages hidden in the 
magazines of the galleries and other public buildings. 
They consist of 1,500 paintings, 145 cartoons, 750 original 
drawings, and 70 fine pieces of arras. Many paintings are 
temporally hung in some rooms in the Uffizzi Gallery. 
Others, with the tapestries, are being exhibited under the 
auspices of the Donatello Society in their Esposizione di 
Arte Antica at Santa Croce. A royal commission of artists 
is formed to decide on the works worthy of being re- 
tained for the galleries. Among a vast number of value- 
less discoveries are several which, without being good 
works of art, have a decided historical interest, such as 








countless portraits of the dames and cavaliers of the 
Strozzi, Corsini, Rinnuccini, Martelli, and Medici families, 
which would form a pictorial history of costume for five 
centuries. Next come several quaint tempera pictures 
illustrating the historical fétes of Florence, such as the 
old festa on the Arno; the chariot races on Piazza Santa 
Maria Novella, for which Andrea del Sarto painted the 
cars; the Corsa dei Barberi, or riderless steeds in 
Borgo Ognissanti; the féte in the Cascine, where an arti- 
ficial Vesuvius was made when Duke Ferdinand IIL was 
married. 


Amone the works of decided artistic value exhibited 
here may be mentioned a “ Magdalen” by Cigoli, well pre- 
served and of good colouring ; a large painting of a “Bishop 
Blessing a Pilgrim,” by Santi di Tito, signed 1592 ; an altar- 
piece dated 1503, recalling Perugino’s style. This room 
gives a fair idea of how nearly the pupils of Botticelli, Fra 
Bartolommeo, Andrea del Sarto, and other great painters 
of the times approached in style to their masters, and yet 
with what a wide difference in excellence. 

The next room takes us back to the very cradle of art. 
Three crucifixes at the end mark three eras in the infancy 
of painting—one pre-Byzantine, with eyes painted exactly 
in the ancient Egyptian style, and the body full of ghastly 
contortions ; one of the school of Giunto Pisano, and one 
of that of Giotto. There are also treasures of a later date— 
altar-pieces with worm-eaten frames, the colours peeling 
in flakes, yet bearing the sign of master-hands. Chief of 
these is the triptych by Lorenzo Monaco, the Madonna 
enthroned in the centre, St. John the Baptist and St. 
Bartholomew on one side, St. Thaddeus and St. Benedict 
on the other. It is signed 1410, and has been proved to be 
the one spoken of by Vasari’s annotators as existing in 
1846 in the subterranean oratory of Monte Oliveto. 

There are two fine works of Neri di Bicci, but both 
much injured; two historical portraits—of Giovanni de 
Medici, the founder of that family, and Baccio Valori—by 
Zanobi Strozzi, pupil of Fra Angelico. These latter origi- 
nally formed one painting, but were divided when the 
Medici likeness was placed with his descendants. 

Giovanni Antonio Sogliani, scholar of Lorenzo di Credi, 
is represented by a very good picture of the “Trinity with 
Angels,” and a group of saints below, which was brought 
from the Church of 8. Jacopo Sopr’ Arno. It is well 
preserved, though the panel is warped. 

Some good coloured copies from Andrea del Sarto’s 
monochromes in the Scalzo are here, besides several 
works of the Lippi school, and one of the Botticelli type 
which is exciting considerable discussion among connois- 
seurs, some believing it only a copy by an imitator, and 
others finding in it deep and mystic meanings portrayed 
by Botticelli’s own hand. 





THE samples of Christmas and New-Year Cards an- 
nually forwarded to us at the approach of winter have 
been rather tardy in reaching us this year; but it is not 
yet too late to bestow a word of praise on some specimens 
designed by Mr. Albert H. Warren for Messrs. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. These exhibit the care of a conscientious 
draughtsman, and the general effect of each scheme of 
colour is peculiarly rich, without being gaudy. Messrs. 
Hildesheimer and Faulkner sent us a very large assortment 
of cards, the best of them being studies of flowers. 
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Some very eminent painters were candidates for the 
post of Surveyor to the Queen’s pictures, but the choice 
of Her Majesty fell on Mr. J. C. Robinson, F.S.A., who 
is known as a connoisseur and writer, rather than as a 
master of the brush. Mr. Redgrave, whose retirement 
from the coveted post led to the new nomination, has 
earned well the honourable rest he now enjoys, and the 
distinction of the Companionship of the Bath which Her 
Majesty has bestowed on him. One of the many artists 
who have begun life in mercantile pursuits, when once he 
embraced art as a profession his success was unusually 
rapid ; and he is one of the oldest of the Academicians, 
having been elected to membership more than thirty years 
ago. But it will be as a writer on art that Mr. Redgrave 
‘will be remembered even longer than as a painter; and 
his literary skill and method, combined with his wide 
knowledge of art, eminently qualified him for the especial 
post which he has now vacated, his tenure of office having 
been signalised by the compilation of a catalogue, in about 
forty volumes, of the valuable collection of paintings be- 
longing to the Crown. 


A srass tablet, in memory of the late Lieut.-Col. Arthur 
Picard, V.C., Assistant Private Secretary to the Queen, has 
been placed in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, as a token 
of the respect of Her Majesty, the Duke of Connaught, 
and Prince Leopold. Another memorial tablet, elaborately 
sculptured, is that which Lord Carlingford has placed in 
memory of his wife, the late Countess Waldegrave, in the 
Church of Chewton Mendip. On the upper part of the 
panel of dove marble appears a life-size medallion of the 
deceased Countess, immediately below being an inscrip- 
tion which, after recording her four marriages, patheti- 
cally proceeds :—“ Her brilliant gifts, her noble and beauti- 
ful character, made her the centre of a wide and worthy 
influence, and attracted to her an extraordinary amount 
of friendship and affection. Owner for many years of the 
Waldegrave estates in the county of Somerset and elsewhere, 
she made herself a much-loved home at Chewton Priory, 
in this parish, with him who inscribes on these walls her 
dear and honoured name. The words which, kneeling here, 
she best loved to use were those of the thanksgiving— 
‘ Almighty God, Father of all mercies, we Thine unworthy 
servants do give Thee most humble and hearty thanks for 
all Thy goodness and loving-kindness to us and to all men.’ 
Her body rests, as she desired, in this churchyard. This 
memorial is placed here by Chichester Lord Carlingford, the 
record of a great happiness and a great sorrow, and a token 
of unspeakable gratitude and love,—‘ For where your trea- 
sure is, there will your heart be also.’” The other portions 
of the tablet are of alabaster, the whole combination being 
a careful and successful work of art. 


AMATEUR sculptors of signal merit are less common 
than amateur painters of equal distinction ; because sculp- 
ture, though the easier art of the two in which to obtain 
a mediocre proficiency, is by far the most difficult in which 
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to excel. A really talented amateur with the chisel is, how- 
ever, the Hon. and Rev. Bertram Bouverie, rector of Pewsey, 
and son of the Earl of Radnor ; and his skill is about to be 
displayed in Salisbury Cathedral, for which he has designed 
a memorial tomb, with recumbent effigy, of the late Bishop 
Hamilton. 


Davip Cox’s celebrated signboard at the “Royal 
Oak,” Bettws-y-Coed, has been the subject of a second 
lawsuit, and the decision which was pronounced on the 
first action and recorded in these columns was reversed, 
The innkeeper whose house was distinguished by the 
possession of the precious relic having become bankrupt, 
the signboard was claimed by the creditors on the one 
hand, and on the other by Lady Willoughby d’Eresby, 
the freehold owner of the inn. ‘The Carnarvonshire 
County Court Judge decided the board to be a fixture, 
and therefore the Baroness’s property ; but his order has 
been discharged by the Chief Judge in Bankruptcy, who 
held that the artist painted the “Oak” for the innkeeper of 
a past day, and that it had never become the property 
of the owner of the house and land. The board will 
probably be sold before these lines appear, and the 
creditors are to be congratulated on the strange chance 
which has turned David Cox’s romantic gift to “mine 
host” into a substantial asset, by which the local butcher 
and baker and candlestick-maker, who never heard the 
name of the immortal painter before, will be fully indemni- 
fied from loss. Through the kindness of two correspondents 
we are able to promise a few interesting particulars regard- 
ing this celebrated signboard in our next issue. 


ARSENIC in wall-papers is a very old subject, but it is 
receiving renewed attention owing to a prospect o Parlia- 
mentary interference. And we hear such startling accounts 
of health broken and life shortened from this cause, that we 
might, without advocating grandmotherly or even paternal 
legislation, fairly expect that the law which punishes the 
hurtful adulteration of food might be put into action 
against poisonous papers. The effects of the arsenic -are 
very serious, as we have said, and frequently deadly, pre- 
cisely because it occurs to no one to trace them to their 
cause. Much ignorance prevails upon the subject, inas- 
much as most people are satisfied that if there is no 
brilliant green in their papers they are safe. Some fifteen 
years ago, before public taste had awakened to the subject 
of colour, a strong, cold, metallic green—an intolerable tint 
to eyes of the slightest education—was very fashionable. 
Ladies affected it, the long grasses they wore in their hair 
shone with it, their drawing-rooms were furnished with it, 
and it was rampant on the walls. Illnesses and death 
ensued, and science became loud and sensational upon the 
subject, in the press. We were told how the waltzing of 
the period (which was violent) powdered and shook off the 
poison from the flounces and the tresses of beauty ; and the 
fashion was dropped in time. The fact is, however, that 
hot green only, but a dozen hideous and “cheerful” colours 
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—lilac, blue, pink, and “French grey ”—are full of arsenic. 
The ingredient is cheap and showy. But as it fortunately 
happens that vile taste and arsenic go together, we hail the 
general spread of the fashion of fairly good colouring as a 
guarantee of public safety, and here rather than in legisla- 
tion may be after all our principal hope of immunity from 
decorative poison. Orr Ae 

In “The Year's Art” some interesting statistics have 
been tabulated in regard to the grants made by Govern- 
ment for art-purposes, and in connection with the, art-sales, 
of the past year. Over buildings, and for administration in 
the Science and Art Department, the State has spent more 
than half a million during 1880—an increase on the sum 
expended during the preceding twelve months. From the 
record of the sale-rooms we select the following items, which 
show, in most instances, that the market value of paintings 
by our leading artists gains rather than loses by lapse of 
time. Six pictures were sold for upwards of £1,000, namely, 
Mr. Faed’s “ Worn Out,” for £1,438 ; Mr. Hook’s “Gold of 
the Sea,” for £1,785, and his “Fishing Haven,” for £1,207 ; 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s “Golden Hours,” for £1,155, and 
his “Cleobulus Instructing his Daughter,” for £1,312 ; and 
Mr. Millais’ “Flowing to the River,” for £1,165. These 
are only a few of the facts and figures of interest contained 
in Mr. Huish’s little volume, which is one of the best com- 
pilations we ever saw. 2 oak 

Proressor LecRos, following the example of Mr. Alma- 
Tadema and other illustrious artists of foreign birth and 
English residence, has applied for and received letters of 
naturalisation as a British subject. We recently observed 
in a French paper a not very dignified paragraph which 
said that “as Millais gains, it appears, 175,000 francs a year, 
Alma-Tadema has been a sly dog to become a naturalised 
Englishman.” We hardly think that the great painter at 
Townshend House would have lost a single commission had 
he lived among us without adopting our nationality ; but, 
in adopting it, he had other motives, we may be sure, than 
merely commercial ones. Mr. Legros, we imagine, had 
excellent reasons for the same course in the fact that there 
have, from time to time, been complaints expressed that a 
Slade. professorship should be held by a foreigner, and we 
are glad to see removed the one ground on which objection 
could be raised against Mr. Legros’ occupancy of a post for 
which he has always had every other qualification. 


M. Rason is engaged on what is promised to be his 
capo @opera—an etching of the portrait of Cardinal New- 
man which Mr. Ouless, A.R.A., contributed to last spring’s 
exhibition at the Royal Academy. 


Sm WILi1am Armstrone has had his fine picture- 
gallery at Cragside, Northumberland, illuminated by the 
electric light. Undoubtedly this light will prove a great 
boon to all collectors who care to preserve their pictures 
from the destructive influence of gas. 


A LIFE-SIZE statue of the Prince Consort, robed as a 
Knight of the Garter, has been executed in Carrara marble 
by Signor Romanelli of Florence, presented to the Albert 
Institute at Windsor by Mr. Richardson-Gardner, M.P., 
and unveiled by the Princess Helena. A marble bust and a 
marble statue of the late Earl Russell, both by Mr. Boehm, 


A.R.A., have been placed respectively in the Central Hall 
of the Houses of Parliament and the north side of West- 
minster Abbey. An elaborate marble memorial, with 
group and tablet, also by Mr. Boehm, has been placed by 
the Queen in the Royal Mausoleum at Frogmore “To the 
memory of my much beloved and lamented daughter Alice, 
Grand-Duchess of Hesse, who survived but a few days 
the fever-stricken child beside whom she had watched, not 
counting her life dear to herself.” Lord Aberdare has been 
presented with a terra-cotta bust of himself, the donors 
being the Royal Historical Society, of which he is Presi- 
dent. A marble bust of Sir John Brown has been placed 
in the board-room of the Sheffield School Board, of which 
he was the first chairman. Two busts of the ex-Premier 
have been executed by Count Gleichen, one for the Beacons- 
field Club, and the other—a replica—for the Queen. Allto- 
gether the sculptors are having less and less reason to com- . 
plain that there is little scope in England for their art. 


Aw exhibition, to which English artists are invited to 
contribute, will be held at Madrid this year, all works to be 
sent in between April 1st and 15th. 


Tue Landseers were not only a family of artists, but 
artists who worked with very satisfactory pecuniary results. 
No fortune could be put to better uses than those to which 
Miss Jessie Landseer—almost the last of that generation 
of her race—has devoted a large sum, under the bequests 
made in her will. These include legacies to the Artists’ 
Fund, the Artists’ Benevolent Institution, the Society of 
Lady Artists, and—hardly less appropriately from the sister 
of Sir Edwin—to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, the Drinking Fountain Association, and the 
Home for Lost Dogs. A famous chair, formerly the 
property of Sir Edwin, and having his monogram carved on 
it, goes to Charles Lutyens—a relic of the great animal- 
painter which could not have fallen into the hands of a 
more devoted follower. 


THE sales of pictures at the Walker Art Gallery, Liver- 
pool, during the 1880 season, realised the satisfactory sum 
of over £10,000. 


A siTE has been chosen and government money voted 
at Sydney for the erection of a National Gallery. In this 
building will be placed the collection of pictures already 
purchased, by grants given since 1871 by the Colonial Legis- 
lature, towards the formation of a gallery of art in New 
South Wales. Sydney Cooper, H. S. Marks, J. E. Hodgson, 
Keeley Halswelle, and A. Gow are among the British artists 
already represented in the collection, which will materially 
add to the number of the admirers of many brothers of the 
brush. 


Art Simla also there is a movement towards the establish- 
ment of a society for the encouragement of the Fine Arts 
and of a permanent exhibition. At the annual show of 1880, 
there has been a falling-off in the number of works sent for 
inspection, due, no doubt, to the Afghan campaign—war 
having been ever a foe to the advance of the Fine Arts. 
At Poona, however, the exhibition compares favourably, in 
numbers and in skill, with previous years. At Patna, Syud © 
Latif Khan has offered to spend a handsome sum for the 
instruction of students of science and art. 




















Tue Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts opens its 
Twentieth Annual Exhibition, in the new galleries in 
Sanchiehall Street, on the first week of this month. 





Tue Royal Scottish Academy has delayed its Annual 
Exhibition for three weeks beyond the date of last year’s 
Exhibition. The most striking picture will probably be a 
large and brilliantly-handled composition by Mr. W. E. 
Lockhart, R.S.A., dealing with the life of “The Cid.” The 
artist has had it on the easel during the past two years, 
and report speaks of it as eclipsing all previous work from 
the same hand. Mr. W. B. Hole, A.R.S.A., will send a 
large historical’ picture, “ The Birth of Mary Queen of 
Scots;” and Mr. J. Lawton Wingate, A.R.S.A., follows 
up his success of last year in a fine sunset effect intro- 
ducing cattle and figures. 





THE new edition of Mr. Hamerton’s “Etching and 
Etchers” contains an etching by a Scottish etcher in the 
person of Mr. W. B. Hole, A.R.S.A. Mr. Hole is not the 
only member of the Academy who has taken up this 
branch of art, Messrs. Agnew having just published a 
masterly plate by Mr. Robert Anderson, A.R.S.A., entitled 
“Deep Sea Fishing.” 

THE opening lecture in connection with the newly- 
established Watson-Gordon chair of Fine Art was de- 
livered by Professor Baldwin Brown, at Edinburgh, on 
the 5th of January. The subject of the address was “ Fine 
Art as a Branch of University Study.” 


THE French Government has bought M. Jules Goupil’s 
picture “Madame Roland.” This painting was much 
remarked at the Salon of 1880, and is to be placed in the 
gallery of the Luxembourg. It will be remembered that 
the galleries of the Luxembourg are intended to contain the 
paintings of living artists, while the Louvre only receives 
the work of deceased painters and sculptors. 


Durinc the past year France has lost many artists of 
merit. In the latter end of the year occurred the deaths of 
Compte-Calix, Charles Timbal, and Léon Herpin. Compte- 
Calix was born in 1813, and has produced a considerable 
number of genre; historical, and other paintings, together 
with several portraits and landscapes. He was not what 
could be called an artist of genius, but he had talent, and 
his works were remarkable on iccount of his elegant and 
refined treatment of the various subjects he successively 
selected.‘ Charles Timbal was, on the contrary, a painter of 
sacred history and religious subjects. He was a pupil of 
Drélling, but he had specially studied the Italian masters 
of the fifteenth century, whom he fervently admired. He 
was fond of painting his pictures in imitation of their simple 
and sober compositions, and obstinately shunned everything 
vulgar or simply noisy or glaring. One of his best works was 
the portrait of Cardinal Donnet, exhibited in 1855. He was a 
man of great literary abilities, and was very successful as an 
art-critic. His articles in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts and in 
Le Frangais were very ably written, both from an artistic and 
from a literary point of view. As an amateur of works of art 
he was well known, and his collection of paintings of the 
Italian school, ivories, bronzes, and enamels was one of the 
best in Paris. He was born in 1821, and the Knighthood 
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of the Legion of Honour had been conferred upon him in 
1864 ; in 1848 he obtained a second medal, and in 1861 a 
first medal. 





In Léon Herpin French art has sustained a severe loss. 
Born in 1841, he studied under Daubigny and Busson, and 
soon displayed remarkable originality and talent as a land- 
scape-painter. His early career was an arduous one, for 
he was compelled to accept a modest position in one of 
the municipal offices of Paris in order to gain a livelihood. 
In 1875 he exhibited for the first time, and was rewarded 
with a third medal ; in 1876 he obtained a second medal, 
and his painting, “Le Pont de Sévres,” was bought by the 
Government and placed in the Musée du Luxembourg. 
After this successful début he resigned his official duties 
and devoted himself entirely to art. He had produced a 
certain number of works of much merit, when death put an 
end to his short but brilliant career. 


SoMETHING has been decided at last in the question of 
the Paris Salon. The Conseil Supérieur des Beaux-Arts 
will in future abandon the whole of the arrangements of 
the yearly Salon to the artists themselves, who will have 
to organise, manage, and be responsible for the annual 
exhibitions. The Ministry of Fine Arts lends to the artists 
the Palais de l'Industrie, and gives a subsidy of £4,000 every 
year for the expenses of management. The jury will be 
composed of seventy-two members, elected by all the artists 
who have had their works previously exhibited. There 
will be as many divisions of the jury as classes of exhi- 
bitors. The conditions of admission, classification, and 
arrangement of the works of art, as well as the number and 
form of the rewards to be allotted to each section, will be 
decided by a general meeting of all the divisions of the jury. 
In addition to the annual Salon organised by the artists, 
there will be every four years an exhibition of works of art, 
the entire direction of which will be assumed by the State. 
The first exhibition of this kind will take place in 1882. 
The new scheme seems likely to give satisfaction to the 
artists, whose interests are thus in their own hands, while 
the State exhibition held every four years will afford the 
means to judge of the advancement of art during each 
quadrennial period. 


Tue four portraits by Sir Peter Lely, known to exist in 
Florence, and which Lord Stanhope sought for in vain 
many years ago, have been discovered amongst the five 
thousand old paintings which were stored in the magazines 
and attics of the Florentine Galleries. The story goes that 
when Prince Cosmo of Tuscany was in England, he was so 
attracted by the beauty of the ladies of the court, that he 
ordered several likenesses to be painted by Sir Peter Lely, 
amongst which were those of Lady Castlemaine and Mrs. 
Middleton. These pictures were once in the Villaof the Poggio 
Imperiale, and when that residence passed into other hands, 
the four portraits with several other paintings were stored 
in the magazines from which they have recently emerged. 
Giuseppe Bianchi, in a MS. of the last century, affirms 
that miniature copies of the English ladies’ portraits were 
made by an English artist named Cupper, and were placed 
in the famous collection of miniature portraits which the 
Medici carried about with them when they travelled. 
There has also been found a portrait of Angelica Kauffman 


at a much more youthful period than the well-known like- 


ness of her in the Uffizzi Gallery. 
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TuE charming studio-salon of Mrs. Elizabeth Murray in 
Florence is on Mondays the favourite rendezvous of art- 
loving people. It is especially interesting this season, as 
Mrs. Murray has added to her forcible and characteristic 
pictures of Eastern subjects several exquisite water-colour 
Venetian sketches which show her true appreciation of the 
charms of Venice—grace of architectural form and limpid 
richness of colour. Amidst so much striving after originality 
and exaggerated ideality, it is a pleasure to study the 
works of Mrs. Murray, whose aim is not simply realism, 
but pure truth in its fullest meaning. 


ProrEssoR MICHELE GoRDIGIANI has presented to the 
Uffizzi Gallery an exquisitely-finished and characteristic 
portrait of the poet Andrea Maffei, to be placed in the 
collection of portraits of illustrious men. The room of 
artists has also been enriched by the autographic portraits 
of Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., of Mr. Millais, R.A., and 
of Mr. Watts, R.A. 


Tue Exhibition of Antique Art now opened in the 
Refectory of Santa Croce is very interesting. It contains 
a splendid collection of tapestries, among which are seven 
scenes from the life of Adam and Eve, which were designed 
by some Italian artist of the school of Raphael, and woven 
in Brussels before 1553, when they appear in the Medici 
inventory, and the story of Joseph, for which Bronzino 
drew the cartoons in 1549; also the fables of “ Phaeton” 
and of “Cybele” from Allessandro Allori’s cartoon in 1585, 
and the scenes from the life of St. John Baptist from 
Andrea del Sarto’s frescoes in the Scalzo Cloister—all 
fine specimens of Florentine sixteenth century workman- 
ship. There are also very rich tapestries from the Gobelins 
of the eighteenth century. The other interesting objects of 
the exhibition principally belong to the domestic art of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, and are lent 
by the representatives of the old historical families of 
Florence. 


Signor ALBANI is a Tintorefto among sculptors. He. 


never exhibits, but a visit to his well-filled studio at Florence 
is a revelation of artistic force and genius. Any one of his 
many statues would be sufficient to make a name. “The 
Slave,” a beautifully modelled female figure, is a master- 
piece of intense passion ; in her face is the nobility of a 
free spirit struggling against her bonds, as she tries with 
impotent strength to wrench the fetters from her hands. 
“Prometheus Bound” is almost Greek in perfection of 
moulding and in the high staccato relief, but not so in 
its fire and spirit, which are too full of life to be clas- 
sical. In the touching little statue of the “Orphan,” a 
forlorn girl trying to mend her one tattered garment, 
Signor Albani has shown that he can be naturalistic too, 
but it is the very pathos of nature. The artist modelled 
this in three days, and the direct artistic speed—the power 
of conceiving an ideal and bringing it into form at once— 
characterises all his works, accounting for their number 
as well as for their intense spirit. 


Ir is much to be regretted that none of our chief 
portrait-painters ever had sittings from the late “George 
Eliot.” Two pictorial reminiscences of the great novelist 
are in existence, however. The one is a portrait painted by 
Mr. Burton, keeper of the National Gallery ; the other is a 
drawing by Mr. Samuel Lawrence. 
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THE second annual volume of “The Year's Art,” by 
Mr. Marcus B. Huish, has been published by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. We have elsewhere quoted a few facts 
from this very handy work, which is put together with 
much judgment. 


Mr. J. H. Braptxry has added greatly to his high 
standing as an etcher, by a portfolio which he has just sent 
to London for exhibition. The folio consists of twelve 
etchings of scenes from the Lagunes round Venice and 
Chioggia. The subjects are especially artistic in design, 
and the technical treatment has that combination of spirit, 
force, and softness which goes so far to form the peculiar 
charm of Mr. Bradley’s work. 


A concise History of British Art is a desideratum in 
our literature. Allan Cunningham is of course out of date, 
and his canons of criticism are not altogether those of the 
present generation. We have no book that with remark- 
able comprehensiveness presents to the general reader the 
story of English painting and sculpture. Mr. George H. 
Shepherd has lately made an attempt to supply this want, 
so far as painting is concerned, in his “Short History of the 
British School of Painting” (Sampson Low and Co.). The 
book will be useful, and perhaps successful from the pub- 
lishers’ point of view ; but it is neither accurate nor com- 
prehensive. The author who calls the Italian Renaissance 
a “revival attempted in the first half of the seventeenth 
century ” cannot be well-informed ; when he omits, among 
living genre painters, Hugh Cameron, among dead land- 
scapists, Thompson of Duddington, among cattle-painters, 
Coleman and Gourlay Steell, and among old water- 
colourists, Knibb, he cannot pretend to any completeness. 
His criticisms are occasionally very rash. Of Fuseli, 
Barry, and Haydon, whom he insists on classing together, 
he says: “The names are now chiefly remembered as 
instances of sincere but mistaken enthusiasm, based upon 
insufficient knowledge of what really constitutes high art. 
Confounding it with huge canvases, the classic, sacred, and 
poetic subjects which they rapidly painted in imitation of 
the old masters had little to recommend them beyond their 
size and audacity. They startled public taste by their crude 
colour and careless drawing, and probably retarded rather 
than forwarded historical art in England.” Such a sentence 
is quite too harsh. 


Messrs. Sampson Low AnD Co. have published a trans- 
lation of Lalanne’s “Traité de la Gravure & l’Eau-forte,” 
executed by Mr. S. R. Koehler. It is certainly the best 
book extant on the subject, and this edition, with the 
original illustrations, and introduction and notes by the 
translator, should be in the hands of all—how many they 
are now !—who have anything to do with the etching 
needle. M. Charles Blanc, the well-known art-critic, con- 
tributes to the volume a very amusing piece of artistic 
autobiography. 


Tue Dublin Sketching Club have published an illus- 
trated catalogue of the contributions to their recent Ex- 
hibition. The etchings contained in this catalogue give 
considerable promise, the best being Mr. W. Booth Pearsall’s 
“On the Liffey.” This Sketching Club appears to be a 
vigorous association, and holds frequent working meetings, 
at which each member present has to turnout his sketch 
within two hours. 
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By the death of Mr. Alfred Elmore, one of the older 
generation of artists has passed away, he having been in 
1845 elected an associate of the Academy (where he first ex- 
hibited at the age of nineteen, in 1834), and having become a 
full member eleven years later. Mr. Elmore’s reputation 
may be said to have been at its height a quarter of a 
century ago, and he had suffered a lapse into comparative 
obscurity during the latter portion of his life. One of the 
few Irishmen who have sat at the councils of our Academy, 
Mr. Elmore, during the period of his art education, painted 
for some time in Paris and in Rome, without, however, 
adding greatly to those qualities or ridding himself of those 
defects which are characteristically British, Among the 
best known of his works are “The Crucifixion” and “The 
Martyrdom of St. Thomas & Becket,” which are both pre- 
served in a Catholic church in Dublin, the latter having 
been originally painted for Daniel O’Connell ; “ Rienzi in 
the Forum ;” “The Origin of the Guelph and Ghibelline 
Quarrel,” which gained a purchaser in the holder of the 
Art Union’s highest prize—£300 ; “The Invention of the 
Stocking Loom,” the success of which led the artist to 
choose as a subject for a subsequent work “The Invention 
of the Combing-machine ;” “Within the Convent Walls,” 
one of the cloisteral subjects which were popular with 
Mr. Elmore at one period; and, among his historical 
compositions, “Louis XIIL and Louis XIV.;” “The 
Tuileries, June 20, 1792 ;” and “Mary Queen of Scots and 
Darnley at Jedburgh.” Mr. Elmore was buried at Kensal 
Green (where lie so many of his compeers in art) in the 
presence of a sympathetic company who mourned not only 
a conspicuous artist but also an excellent friend. 


WE have also to record with regret the death, in his 
fifty-sixth year, of Augustus Jules Bouvier, a member of the 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours. Mr. Bouvier was 
not a brilliant artist; but his figures of women, loosely 
draped and somewhat classical in character, have been long 
and pleasantly familiar at the Institute’s exhibitions. 


THE death is also announced of Eli Johnson, a former 
pupil of Mr. Boehm, who gave promise of doing his master 
credit. A broken column—the saddest of all monuments 
—will be also the most appropriate for the grave of Mr. 
Johnson, who was cut off, at the age of thirty, in the flower 
of his manhood, and when he had hardly overstepped the 
threshold of his career. 


Apropos of a paragraph in these columns concerning the 
signboard painted by David Cox, which has recently been 
the object of litigation, we have received some interesting 
communications from persons who were acquainted with the 
painter and with the circumstances of his strange gift to 
“ mine hostess” of the “ Royal Oak” at Bettws-y-Coed. “ It 
was painted,” writes a lady, “in August, 1847, for his kind 
friend Mary Roberts, as he always called her. I was stay- 
ing at Bettws at the time, and it was our evening’s amuse- 
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ment to go down to the “Royal Oak” and watch David 
Cox mount a ladder to paint at the sign.” The former sign, 
which he found there when he came, offended his taste, and 
no wonder. It consisted of a tree, out of the top of which 
appeared a crowned head, so large that had a body been 
added in scale, it would have been far taller than the oak 
itself. “I want to paint out the horrid thing,” said David 
Cox to another of our correspondents, who passed through 
Bettws one morning on a day’s excursion, and who, return- 
ing by the same route at night, found Cox up the ladder, 
with a candle fastened to his palette, hard at work on the 
new sign, which has since been the subject of so much talk, 
and has been valued at a price which David Cox never 
dreamed of asking for the most careful and lovely produc- 
tions of his brush. 


One of our correspondents, the daughter of an artist, 
makes a lament over the change that has come over 
Bettws-y-Coed since the good old days when David Cox 
stayed there, and not only painted the signboard at the 
inn, but also, she asserts, decorated the parlour with a 
fresco of “ Margaret Douglas Barring the Door,” and with 
another drawing, and made some sketches in the Visitors’ 
Book. Even in 1847 it was, as it is now, a popular painter’s 
haunt, and our correspondent well remembers “the low 
parlour at the inn, full of artists—and smoke. The village 
was then very different from the Bettws of to-day, which 
would have scared away gentle old David Cox. My father, 
who was a dear and intimate friend of his, was last in 
Wales with him in 1853—at Capel Curig. Even then 
Bettws had become too grand for the simple, kindly old 
man.” We are happy to be able to give these reminiscences 
of one of our greatest water-colourists, and of the place 
which he loved and where he made the studies for so 
many of those drawings of which the characteristics can 
be appreciated by many, though fittingly translated into 
words by only one. “The looseness, coolness, moisture of 
his herbage ; the rustling crumpled freshness of his broad- 
leaved foliage ; the play of pleasant light across his deep 
heathered moor or plashing sand ; the melting of fragments 
of white mist into the deepening blue above—all this has 
not been fully recorded except by him, and what there is of 
accident in his mode of reaching it answers gracefully to the 
accidental part of Nature herself.” So writes John Ruskin. 


On the Stage in England—David Cox, by the way, 
began life, almost paradoxically, as the scene-painter at 
a Birmingham theatre—greater attention has been given 
to the arrangement of accessories than on the stage in Paris 
or in other capitals of the Continent. Whether or not this 
perfection in “ properties” is an altogether healthy sign, 
whether it does not rather take the form of an apology for 
national deficiencies in acting, is a question for the dramatic 
critics to thresh out among themselves. Here we have 
only to record the “new departure,” as it has been termed, 
made in contemporary stage furnishing by the introduction, 
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Lyceum, of real sculpture, and a real “Temple of Artemis,” 
not merely painted on one plane surface, with an arrange- 
ment of “wings” and draperies to zomplete the perspective 
effect, but solidly built and modelled, the cornices really 
moulded and the columns really round. The design for 
the temple, the details of which were suggested by the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus, was furnished by Mr. James 
Knowles, the editor of the Nineteenth Century and also 
the architect of Mr. Tennyson’s Surrey home. Mr. Henry 
Irving himself, aided by Mr. A. S. Murray, of the British 
Museum, arranged the most important of the groupings and 
costumes of the play. This new order of scenic decoration 
is likely to be continued and developed at the Lyceum, 
where “Coriolanus” will shortly be acted with accessories 
of Mr. Alma-Tadema’s arrangement and design. 


Tue month of January, 1881, has added one more to 
the many foreign honours already held by Mr. Alma- 
Tadema, R.A. His new decoration, bestowed on him by 
the Emperor of Germany, is that of a Knight of the Order 
Pour le Mérite of the Arts and Sciences Division. 


UNDER a new regulation issued by the examiners at 
South Kensington, all drawings from the antique and from 
the life, sent in competition for the chief prizes, by stu- 
dents in the Schools of Art throughout the country, must 
now be without backgrounds. This is a debatable altera- 
tion, clearly traceable to Mr. Poynter’s influence, and seems 
to have been due to the prominence given to background 
details by many students. It will probably insure greater 
skill in precision of outline, but at a sacrifice of tone and 
of those “ values” upon which French art-training lays so 
great a stress. 


THE election of five Associates of the Academy within 
one week was an occurrence which may be supposed to be 
almost unique in the history of that body. The gentlemen 
elected were Mr. Frank Dicksee, the brevity of whose 
career is equalled by its brilliancy, Mr. Andrew Cow, 
and Mr. Brett, among painters; the sculptor and architect 
signalled out for the honour being respectively Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft and Mr. William Burges. From these results 
it must be inferred that there is still an unwritten—if no 
longer a written—law at Burlington House against the 
election of ladies. The artist whose claim to admission has 
been publicly recognised since her “ Quatre Bras” ratified 
the sudden triumph of the previous year’s “ Roll Call,” has 
probably little to gain by the official recognition of that 
claim, but her independence of such a distinction is largely 
due to the accidental circumstances which attended her first 
success ; and it is among lady artists as a class that regret 
will be felt that their sex is a bar to membership of that 
Academy of which, nevertheless, a lady is the Royal and 
presumably the loyally-accepted head. 


THE arrangements connected with the Crystal Palace 
Picture Gallery have undergone an entire change; Mr. 
Wass, the former manager, has retired ; and it is under- 
stood that the gallery, if maintained at all, will be rented 
by a dealer. Bearing in mind the amount realised by the 
sales of the pictures hitherto hung in the gallery— 
amounting to £13,884 in the years 1878 and 1879—we 
fear that many artists against whose works the larger 
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exhibitions are perhaps partially or entirely closed will 
regret the transformation. Nevertheless, it could hardly 
have been longer delayed in face of the fact that for the 
twenty-one years the gallery has existed, it has cost the 
Crystal Palace Company £22,000, without reckoning any- 
thing for the rent of the space occupied, for which 
another £500 a year might fairly have been charged. It 
could not be expected that the directors should continue 
to make the sacrifice which these figures involve. Nor was 
the maintenance of the gallery, under such disastrous con- 
ditions, the most satisfactory result to be obtained by an 
expenditure so considerable. 


ELABORATE memorials of Bishops Selwyn and Lonsdale 
have been placed in Lichfield Cathedral; to the former 
Prelate a Melanesian boy clings, while at thé feet of the 
latter a representation of Eton will be found. The Church 
of St. Margaret, Westminster, is to be adorned by a stained 
glass window in commemoration of William Caxton. A 
portrait of the Duke of Buckingham has been added to the 
pictures at Government House, Madras. His Grace, by the 
way, brings home with him a stone bull, among other artis- 
tic curiosities and treasures. The statue of Rowland Hill 
at the Royal Exchange will be erected from the model of 
Mr. E. Onslow-Ford. St. George’s Chapel at Windsor has 
lately received only too many additions, in the shape of 
memorials—memorials not only to the dead, but also of the 
affection and feeling of the living by whom they have been 
raised. To the last of these a special pathos attaches. It 
is a tablet bearing this inscription :—“ Near this spot lies 
buried Alamayu, the son of Theodore, King of Abyssinia; 
born 23rd April, 1861 ; died 14th November, 1879. This 
tablet is placed here to his memory by Queen Victoria. ‘I 
was a stranger and ye took me in.” Within the circle 
above the lettering are the Abyssinian arms and a lion with 
its head surmounted by a castle and cross. Beneath is a 
device of St. George and the Dragon. 


TuE excellent educational institution which Mr. Ruskin 
has founded at Sheffield, under the name of the St. George’s 
Museum, and which has already been described by Mr. 
Edward Bradbury in THE MaGazIneE oF ART, is to be en- 
larged by the addition of a new wing. The present premises 
prove too cramped for the effective display of the art- 
treasures with which the little building among the highlands 
of Upper Walkley is crowded. More space is also wanted 
for the accommodation of art-students, who are paying pil- 
grimages to the St. George’s Museum, not only from all 
parts of the United Kingdom, but from across the Atlantic. 
Mr. Ruskin always describes the museum as being “in 
course of formation,” and to make room for additions to the 
collection of unique books, precious stones, pictures, prints, 
and casts, he proposes to provide a separate gallery. He 
has prepared a plan of the same, and the estimated cost of 
the extension is put down at £500. This amount is to be 
raised by local subscription, and both the masters and men 
of Sheffield are contributing to the good work. 


WRITING on the subject in the new series of the now 
resumed “Fors Clavigera,” the Master of the St. George’s 
Guild states :—“I am, of course, ready to receive subscrip- 
tions for St. George’s work from outsiders—whether zealous 
or lukewarm—in such amounts as they think fit: and at 
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present I conceive that the proposed enlargements of our 
museum at Sheffield are an object with which more frank 
sympathy may be hoped than with the agricultural business 
of the Guild. Groun.l I have enough, and place for a 
pleasant gallery for such students as Sheffield may send up 
into the clearer light ; but I don’t choose to sell out any of 
St. George’s stock for this purpose, still less for the purchase 
of books for the museum ; and yet there are many I want, 
and can’t yet afford. Mr. Quaritch, for instance, has an 
eleventh century Lectionary, a most precious MS., which 
would be a foundation for all manner of good learning to 
us; but it is worth its weight in silver, and inaccessible 
to us for the present. Also my casts from St. Mark’s, of 
sculptures never cast before, are lying in lavender—or at 
least in tow—invisible and useless, till I can build walls for 
them ; and I think the British public would not regret 
giving me the means of placing and illuminating these 
rightly. And, in fine, here I am yet for a few years, I trust, 
at their service, ready to arrange such a museum for their 
artisans as they have not yet dreamed of : not dazzling nor 
overwhelming, but comfortable, useful, and—in such sort as 
smoke-cumbered skies may admit—beautiful ; though not, 
on the outside, otherwise decorated than with plain and 
easily-worked slabs of Derbyshire marble, with which I 
shall face the walls, making the interior a working man’s 
Bodleian library, with cell and shelf of the most available 
kind, undisturbed for his holiday-time. The British public 
are not likely to get such a thing done by any one else for a 
time, if they don’t get it done now by me, when I’m in 
the humour for it. Very positively I can assure them of 
that ; and so leave the matter to their discretion.” 


THE artisan-students of Sheffield are to be envied the 
generous interest Mr. Ruskin takes in their welfare. It is 
to be hoped that the £500 will be speedily realised. The 
public have only to provide a suitable casket to enshrine the 
treasures Mr. Ruskin will supply. The great value comes 
from him. Among the treasures with which Mr. Ruskin 
proposes to enrich the Sheffield Museum is a very complete 
collection of early Greek and English coins: valuable, be- 
cause of either their rarity, their beauty, or their historic 
interest. Mr. Ruskin is also engaged upon a catalogue of 
the precious stones the collection of which is peculiarly 
exclusive and valuable, and forms a distinct educational 
feature at St. George’s Museum. The same catalogue will 
contain, among other interesting matter, a description of the 
hidden beauties in an English Bible of the early part of the 
thirteenth century, the work of an English monk ; explana- 
tory of the artistic merit and meaning of the initials, and 
the suggestive signification of the symbols. The casts from 
St. Mark’s tc which Mr. Ruskin alludes are taken from 
sculpture in the Ducal Palace and the cathedral of St. Mark, 
dating between the ninth and fourteenth centuries, and are 
acceptable contributions to art. The new wing of the 
museum will likewise be enriched with a painting of the 
west front of St. Mark’s. Mr. Ruskin is paying an artist 
£500 for the work. 


Mr. Ruskin sent a New Year’s gift to his Sheffield 
Museum in the shape of a gem, which will enrich the already 
numerous collection of precious stones that he has made a 
speciality of the place. It is an opal almost unique in its 


largeness and lustre. It came to Mr. Ruskin from Australia. 
There is only one opal of greater size in the world, and 
Vienna possesses it. 
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THERE is a remarkable picture by Rubens now to be seen 
at the gallery of a Liverpool dealer. This work represents 
a battle between Amazons and Greeks, which takes place 
upon a somewhat slender bridge spanning a narrow stream. 
Fighting hand to hand upon this bridge are the unchivalrous 
Greeks and their fair but warlike opponents. The contest is 
at its height, the issue being which of the two shall become 
masters of the bridge. Fierce and deadly blows are dealt on 
all sides, but the contest proves unequal. Hurled from the 
bridge into the stream below, struggling for life in its waters, 
bearing upon their livid bodies ghastly wounds, are these 
brave but beaten Amazons. Seen through the arch of the 
bridge is a town in flames, with a line of horsemen galloping 
on the left bank of the stream towards it. An old French 
engraving of this picture exists. It bears no name or date, 
but is embellished with a descriptive foot-note in antiquated 
French. 


THE Royal Scottish Academy opened their fifty-fourth 
annual exhibition in the middle of February. Among the 
principal works may be mentioned two fine portraits by 
Mr. John Pettie, R.A. 


AN unusual number of art-collections have been dispersed 
by the hammer this season in Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
Among the more notable of these was the collection of 
Mr. Simpson, of Broughty Ferry, which contained many 
examples of foreign art, among them a charming specimen 
by the late Baron Leys (sold for £189), and a fine work by 
the President of the Royal Academy. 





Tuts and other sales have been completely overshadowed 
by the sale of the “Bell Collection” in Glasgow. The col- 
lection was gathered together at great expense during the 
last quarter of a century, and it was generally anticipated 
that it would be bequeathed to the Corporation of Glasgow. 
Mr. Bell died, however, before this intention, if intention 
it was, could be carried out, and it has been brought to 
the hammer accordingly. The collector seems to have relied 
entirely upon his own judgment, and although large prices 
were paid for single pictures (in one case as much as £10,000, 
it is reported), the collection was a very mixed one, and con- 
tained a large number of questionable works. It is generally 
understood that about two hundred of the best pictures 
have been selected, and will be disposed of shortly by 
Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods. 


Tue following are some of the principal “ Bell Collec- 
tion” sales :—“The Uprooted Tree,” Salvator Rosa, £21 
(bought by Mr. Bell for £150); “St. Sebastian,” Guido, 
£54 12s. (cost £350) ; “ Portrait,” Tintoretto, £40 19s. (cost 
£200) ; “The Death of Adonis,” Giordano, £21 (cost £200) ; 
“St. Joseph,” Domenichino, £57 15s. (cost £350); “The 
Queen of Sheba,” Titian, £152 5s. (cost £1,200) ; “ Abraham 
and Isaac,” Maratti, £31 10s. (cost £125); “St. John,” 
Caracci, £25 4s. (cost £230); “Sunset,” Rubens, £50 8s. 
(cost £400); and “The Departure of the Prodigal Son,” 
Rembrandt, £36 15s. (for this picture Mr. Bell is said to 
have refuzed £1,000). ° 


Ir is not long since lovers of art in Scotland were 
presented with an interesting biography of the late Paul 
Chalmers, whose brilliant career was cut short in such 
a melancholy manner. A number of etchings from this 
artist’s work will form a prominent portion of a fine-art 
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volume about to be published by Mr. Craibe Angus, of 
Glasgow. The success of this biography of Chalmers, how- 
ever, has been altogether eclipsed in Edinburgh by “A 
Memoir of George Manson,” by Mr. John M. Gray. This 
book, a well-written and sympathetic life of a young Scotch 
artist, who died all too soon, is now in demand at four 
times its published price. 


M. Evctne JosepH VERBOECKHOVEN, the celebrated 
Belgian painter of animals, has passed away at Brussels. 
His talent occasionally exhibited itself in sculpture ; but it 
is by the products of his prolific brush that his wide-spread 
popularity was achieved. He was born at Warneton, Bel- 
gium, in 1797. 


ANATOLIO SHIFONI, whose genre pictures of classic and 
especially of Pompeian life have made him well known on 
either side of the Alps, has just completed two very taking 
compositions. One is an exhibition of jugglers and moun- 
tebanks in the streets of Pompeii, and the other shows the 
Greek artist Pausias engaged in taking the portrait of 
Glycera. Either picture measures one métre in length by 
sixty-five centimétres in height. Shifoni is essentially a 
learned painter, and may always be trusted for the perfect 
correctness of his costumes and accessories. The “authori- 
ties” for the first of the above pictures are to be found on 
sundry painted vases exhumed from the buried city ; those 
for the latter, it need hardly be said, in the well-known 
passage in Pliny. The former picture is exceedingly striking 
and very interesting as a reproduction of the veritable 
street-life of the old pleasure city ; nevertheless, as a work 
of art the second is preferable. The figure of Glycera, as 
she sits weaving a wreath of flowers and evergreens, with 
two attendant girls behind her similarly engaged, while the 
painter, palette in hand—a very noble figure—is gazing at 
her preparatory to transferring his observation to the canvas, 
is charming. Both pictures—brilliant, but free from any 
suspicion of gaudiness—are painted with that abundant 
luminosity which the atmosphere of the scenes of them 
requires. 


e 

Sicnor H. Corropt is one of the Roman artists best 
known on our side of the Alps. His studio in the Vicolo 
degli Incurabili is one of the handsomest in Rome, and 
is always a favourite resort of the crowd of art-loving 
strangers who make walks among the studios one of the 
leading features of their winter in Rome. We need but 
mention the highly-important series of landscapes which 
Signor Corrodi brought home from Cyprus, and exhibited 
in London, where they became so well known. One only 
of the whole collection remains still in the possession of the 
artist. He has also brought back to Rome from the East 
a very remarkable series of studies and pictures, chiefly 
of sites in Jerusalem and Syria. Signor Corrodi is now at 
work on a large picture for the Emperor of Germany repre- 
senting pilgrims at the holy well in Jerusalem. The visitor 
to Signor Corrodi’s studio will not fail to be struck by 
a very remarkable landscape and figures representing the 
brothers of the Misericordia going out into the Campagna on 
a dark and gusty night to bring in the body of a murdered 
man. The subject is one admirably adapted to illustrate 
that mutual correlation of landscape and figures which 
renders each a commentary on and a completion of the 
other, which is a leading principle of Signor Corrodi’s art. 
The special and peculiar poetry of the ever-melancholy 
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Campagna is always a favourite subject with Roman 
artists, who have with more or less success attempted the 
illustration of it under various aspects; but it would be 
difficult to discover anywhere a more impressive rendering 
of the spirit and specialties of the scene than is exhibited 
in this singularly striking picture by Signor Corrodi. 






THE Royal Commission appointed to judge the 5,000 
paintings found in the Florentine magazines is composed 
of six of the best artists in Florence—the Signori Ussi, 
Ciseri, Barabino, Cassioli, Banti, and Bardini. They are 
proceeding well in their arduous task; the paintings are 
gradually being divided into three classes—(1) Those worthy 
of a place in the royal galleries, from their artistic worth; 
(2) those of fair historical interest ; (3) those which are of 
no artistic value, but should be preserved as a gallery of 
costumes. It has been proposed to utilise for this purpose 
the ex-convent of Ognissanti, in which Ghirlandajo’s fresco 
has long been decaying; the restoration of the Cenacolo 
forming part of the scheme. A great damp has been thrown 
on this interesting artistic work by the death, after a short 
illness, of the enterprising director of the galleries, Signor 
Cav. Egisto Chiavacci. 


THE triennial prize of 3,000 francs has not been this — 
year awarded by the Societa per l’Incoraggiamento delle 
Belle Arti, under the plea that no work worthy of it has 
been sent in for exhibition. The friends of Signor Egisto 
Ferroni have sent in a protest, signed by fifty well-known 
artists, and claim the award for his picture, “ Alla Fontana,” 
which did not earn the confidently-expected prize at Turin. 
Although in a minority, the judges, and with reason, have 
refused to alter their decision, and still withhold the prize 
from a work which, though clever in drawing and expres- 
sion, is very cold and crude in colouring, and wanting in 
sentiment. 


THE studio of Signor Achille Glisenti, in Via Lungo il 
Mugnone, Florence, more than repays a visit. In genre 
subjects Signor Glisenti is inimitable ; with perfect truth 
he combines intense expression and a clear and harmo- 
nious colouring. His “Troubadour” is one of the best 
paintings in the Donatello Exhibition. At present the 
studio contains some most life-like studies: one an old 
woman spinning; another a fine young contadina among 
the ripe stalks of maize—a man is stooping beside her to 
cut off the full ears. A marvel of colour is a Moorish 
chieftain in a striped yellow robe, whose rich brown face 
is relieved against a hanging of pale blue silk. It is pro- 
bable that Signor Glisenti will send a work to the Royal 
Academy this year. 


TuoseE who care for amusing gossip about the world of 
art—amusing gossip that occasionally reads unlike the 
simple truth—will find that in “Pencil and Palette,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, Mr. Robert Kempt 
has produced a very entertaining book. 


A TRADE catalogue may be made a very expensive and 
elaborate affair, as Messrs. Liberty and Co. have proved 
by the issue of their “Eastern Art.” The objects of Orien- 
tal art so profusely illustrated in their book are many of 
them very interesting, and some of the illustrations them- 
selves are capital specimens of careful wood-engraving. 




















In such a collection of Mr. Millais’s pictures as that which 
the Fine Art Society has succeeded in getting together, the 
artist’s career, with its great changes which have perhaps all 
been developments, is found epitomised. The first picture 
in the catalogue is a small portrait, painted by Mr. Millais 
in his teens, full of promise and latent power, but timid and 
tentative in its correctness. “In this style, five guineas” 
might be the legend attached to this polite rendering of a 
gentleman, and his shirt-front, and his watch-chain. Im- 
mediately after the period represented by this, Mr. Millais 
joined the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, as any young man 
of freshness and capacity must have done in his place. 
There are some movements which carry with them all that 
is youthful and germinative, and this was one of them. 
Among the first results of the new recruit’s enlistment was 
the “Ferdinand and Ariel ”—a piece of exquisitely minute 
work, but cold and jarring in colour, and not happy in 
its persons. The Ariel is particularly unfortunate, that 
spiritual creature appearing as an ugly and even vulgar 
goblin ; nor is Ferdinand quite the ideal of a poetic prince. 
In “Isabella” (from Keats’s “Pot of Basil”) the early 
Florentine influence is strikingly perceptible, and there is a 
strong indication of dramatic power. The scene is a dinner 
in the house of Isabella and her brothers ; while the guests 
sit quietly at meat, the action of Lorenzo, who turns to 
offer the girl the half of an ominous blood-orange, raises 
suspicions of his love in the minds of the two tyrants. 
Nothing could be more extraordinarily fine than the micro- 
scopic work in this picture. The red-and-gold thread which 
laces a doublet is so elaborated that the way in which it is 
twisted, and the accidents of the twisting, appear. The 
drawing throughout is altogether so admirable, and the 
feeling so direct and unaffected, that “ Isabella” may surely 
be placed at the head of the artist’s pre-Raphaelite pictures. 
The work known (and once much reviled and ridiculed) as 
“The Carpenter’s Shop,” but called by the painter “Christ 
in the House of His Parents,” is such that we cannot wonder 
that it won some minds and revolted others. That Joseph 
appears as a British tradesman, and his wife as a much- 
distressed British needlewoman, makes rather for than 
against the early Italian method, which represented con- 
temporary types. We forbear, therefore, to quarrel with 
the incongruity ; and we give the fine colour and excellent 
draughtsmanship of this remarkable picture our warmest 
praise. 


By “The Order of Release” Mr. Millais won, in 1853, 
the popular heart. His manner had become by this time 
far less insistently eccentric, less revolutionary and as- 
tonishing in the general eyes, and his subject was at 
once romantic and domestic—therefore sure of the general 
favour. It is magnificently painted, and there is a 
touch of true poetry in the action of the man, who lays 
his head down on the shoulder of the faithful wife. In 
her, however, there is little poetry, and less in the child. 
“ Autumn Leaves” is a group of girls in late twilight piling 
up leaves to be burnt. Their gowns have long shapeless 
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bodices of barbarous form, and two of them (gardener’s 
children) are carefully selected specimens of ungracefulness ; 
with her red lanky hair, one of them wears a vermilion rag 
crossed at her throat. Nevertheless the colour of the picture 
is not hot or unpleasant, and its poetry is fine. “The 
Vale of Rest” seems to show rather too anxious a research 
for an original subject. A brawny nun digs a grave, while 
another sits by in serene thought. This also is a scene 
of late evening; it was mitigated, as regards some of 
its harsher details, by a later re-painting of parts. It is 
the latest specimen chosen to represent this period of 
Mr. Millais’s art. 


THE more modern works are within memory. The 
beauties and truths of “Chill October” are as impressive 
upon a renewal of acquaintance as they were eleven years 
ago. “The Boyhood of Raleigh,” studied at Budleigh 
Salterton, in Devon, is one of the freest and most masculine 
of the painter’s works, and in the “ North-West Passage” 
the head of the old mariner is one of the artist’s greatest 
triumphs. The only absolute novelty of this most in- 
teresting exhibition is the lovely “Princess Elizabeth,” a 
single figure of the little royal maiden composing the 
pathetic letter to the Parliamentary Commissioners, which 
may yet be read at Oxford, and in which she asks that 
her faithful servants may be permitted to remain with her. 
The pose and expression of the princess are full of dignity, 
and of the simplicity of earliest maidenhood. The cabinet 
in the background, which is in the possession of Mr. Millais, 
chances to have been one that actually belonged to Charles I. 
To make the gallery representatively complete, it would have 
been advisable to secure, if possible, one of those recent 
portraits (and preferably, of course, that of Mr. Gladstone) 
by which the master has put the crown to his career ; 
nevertheless the collection is eminently instructive. The 
change of manner from “Isabella” to “Cherry Ripe” is 
a change from pole to pole, and yet one which an honest 
and consistent artist might well undergo ; in fact, it presents 
the phases of modern art in a microcosm. Mr. Millais has 
in his own work epitomised the progress and the passages 
of art, from the time of Filippino Lippi to that of Rubens. 


Mr. WHISTLER’s exhibition of Venice pastels, also at the 
Fine Art Society’s Gallery, may be considered as somewhat 
of a concession to popular prejudices in favour of colour and 
subject. It may be remembered that the artist began his 
career, in England at least, with brilliant positive tints ; 
and to these he has now returned with so much renewed 
emphasis that little streaks and spots of almost crude 
primary and secondary colour are found here and there 
among these clever pastels. Their chief failing would seem 
to be absence of light, and their greatest beauty a freedom 
and exquisiteness of drawing which occasionally recalls 
the hand of Turner. To our mind most Venice pictures 
and sketches fail—even when they do justice to passages 
of colour—to represent the general tender redness which 
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pervades the Adriatic city, and which Alfred de Musset 


recognised when he called her Venise la rouge. Poetry and 
intellectual power must not be looked for in Mr. Whistler’s 


work ; but what the hand can do is here done with intelli- 


gence and science. It is a pity that such art, which (if not 
very great) is true of its kind, should be associated with an 
affectation in the titles that throws over the whole a vague, 
and unjust, suspicion of charlatanism. A “note in flesh- 
colour,” “in opal,” “in turquoise,” and so on, are descrip- 
tions applied to drawings from which the colours named 
are almost entirely absent. All this is whimsical, and 
unworthy of such a capable workman as Mr. Whistler 
frequently proves himself to be, even in other branches 
of art than that particular one—landscape etching—in 
which he is eminently great. 


“Tuomas CARLYLE AT Home” is the title of a series 
of six etchings by Mr. Howard Helmick, in which the 
philosopher is admirably portrayed, from sketches and 
pictures in the possession of his family at different 
periods during the most interesting part of his life. We 
have had portraits of Mr. Carlyle as the author and the 
thinker often enough, but here, for the first time, we find 
him as the man. Mr. Helmick has been literal and realistic 
where others have idealised, but the result is not at all 
prosaic ; and Mr. Carlyle does not lose dignity, but gains 
in interest and pathos, by being shown to us as he really 
was—whether at ease in his garden, pipe in mouth, or 
writing, without being posed in his chair, or reading in an 
every-day jacket rather than in a carefully-arranged cloak. 
In every library where the works of Carlyle are prized, 
Mr. Helmick’s portraits of the author, as he was at the 
various times at which those works were produced, will 
be a welcome addition, either in a portfolio or on the 
walls. 


Mr. JosepH Epcar Borum, A.R.A., whose work has 
long been in high favour with the Royal Family, has been 
appointed Sculptor in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Mr. Mittais, R.A., has completed a portrait of the 
Bishop of Manchester ; and the Bishop of Oxford is sitting 
to Mr. Ouless, A.R.A. 


A picture has lately turned up that looks like a piece 
of Hogarth’s work. Bought at a country sale by a London 
dealer, it has been subjected to critical judgment, and there 
is considerable authority for the belief that this picture is 
not only from Hogarth’s brush, but is further interesting 
as a portrait of Handel. Perhaps the characterisation is 
not in Hogarth’s very best style, but the general tone is 
excellent, and the painting is fortunately in a state of good 
preservation. ae 

Tue Nottingham Castle Museum, it would appear, is 
as prosperous as it deserves to be. The third annual 
report of the Museum Committee shows that it has been 
visited, during the year 1880, by 212,376 people. By gift 
and purchase many important additions have been made to 
this fine collection of art and industrial objects. 


Mr. Georce Rem, R.S.A., of Aberdeen, is at present 
engaged upon a portrait of Sir Bartle Frere. Mr. J. A. 
Froude will also give him sittings shortly. 
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One of the most interesting of Mr. George Reid’s 
works in the present Exhibition of the Scottish Academy 
is a dexterous little sketch of Mr. Millais, who recently 
paid a visit to Mr. Reid at Aberdeen. 


At a meeting of the Royal Scottish Academy held in 
February last, Mr. W. F. Vallance, Associate, was elected 
Academician. 


A LETTER has been published in one of the Scotch 
newspapers regarding the financial arrangements of the 
Royal Association for the Promotion of the Fine Arts in 
Scotland. The writer takes exception to the heavy ex- 
penses -incurred, and alleges that of the whole revenue 
as large a sum is expended in management as upon the 
purchase of works of art. 


Tue “Thin Red Line,” the picture by Mr. Robert Gibb, 
A.R.S.A., which has created so much sensation in Edinburgh, 
will shortly be engraved. 


THE magistrates of Edinburgh have issued a strong 
appeal to the ratepayers of that city, urging them to sub- 
scribe to the fund for the restoration of the old cathedral of 
St. Giles. Some generations back it was divided into three 
separate churches, but recently Dr. William Chambers (of 
the well-known firm of W. and R. Chambers) renovated 
the western half at his own expense. He promises now to. 
complete the entire work of restoration, on the condition 
that the inhabitants raise a sum of £10,500 to provide 
a new church for one of the congregations that remain. 
Already more than half of this sum has been subscribed, 
and there is every chance that Edinburgh will again have 
her old cathedral in its original form. 


AFTER an interval of nearly half a century, the fine 
monument to Sir Walter Scott in Princes Street, Edin- 
burgh, is nearing completion. The custodians have 
advertised for designs for the vacant niches. These are 
to represent figures from Sir Walter’s works, and are to 
be of stone. 


Tue Council and Hangers of the Royal Scottish 
Academy had an exceptionally onerous task this year. 
Although the space at their command only admits of about 
1,000 works of art, nearly 3,000 were submitted to them. 


THE artistic world is still much concerned in the 
question of the Salon. The Minister of Fine Arts, 
M. Turquet, has positively declined to have anything to do 
with the matter, and the artists are for the first time able 
to manage their own affairs. There is ample proof, from 
the composition of the Committee elect, that everything 
will be done as it ought to be, and that no efforts will 
be spared to make the Salon a truly artistic exhibition, 
uninfluenced by any official or political pressure. The 
elector-artists have wisely given their suffrages to the 
ablest men in the country, and the intrigues that were - 
apprehended have been defeated by the good sense and 
honesty of purpose of the great body of electors. Owing 
to a legal objection to the letting of the Palais de l’Industrie 
by the State to private individuals, the Committee have 
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been compelled to form themselves into a Society under the 
style of “Corporation des Artistes.” This Society being the 
outcome of the votes of all French artists is really an artistic 
Parliament, and it is hoped that its institution will prove 
beneficial to the formation and advancement of all artistic 
questions. M. Guillaume, formerly Directeur des Beaux- 
Arts, has been elected President of the Committee, and 
in returning thanks for his election, insisted on the duty 
of the Committee to work “pour Vhonneur des arts.” A 
most appropriate motto for the new Corporation des 
Artistes. gis 

By her will Mdme. Thiers has bequeathed to the State 
the collections of her late husband, comprising many water- 
colour drawings, statuettes, bronzes, and ivories of consider- 
able merit, on the condition that a special room shall be 
devoted to them in the Louvre. The water-colour drawings 
are, for the greater part, reduced copies of paintings by Italian 
masters, and were painted by Bellay, at M. Thiers’ wish, 
after his travels in Italy. The sculptures, being original, 
are more valuable, and a very good description of them is to 
be found in an article by M. Charles Blanc, published many 
years ago in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts. The collection 
of engravings is also very interesting, and contains fine 
specimens of art of the Renaissance period. The most 
curious part of the whole legacy is said to be the collection 
of Chinese ivories, bronzes, and painted silks. Altogether 
it will be a very acceptable addition to the galleries of the 
Louvre. 


To the long list of recently-deceased artists we have 
to add the name of Jules Lafrance, a young sculptor of 
talent, who died in January last, aged thirty-nine. He 
had obtained the Grand Prix de Rome in 1870, a first 
medal in 1874, and a first medal at the Exhibition of 1878. 
He was also a Knight of the Legion of Honour. 


Ir is not generally known that the library of the 
“Institut” possesses twelve manuscripts by Leonardo da 
Vinci. Some years ago it was decided to translate and 
publish these interesting relics of one of the greatest artists 
the world ever saw, and several eminent artists and savants 
were entrusted with the task. The first volume was 
published in December, 1880, and the others will shortly 
follow. Consistently with Leonardo’s habit, these manu- 
scripts are written from right to left, and in inverted 
letters, so that there were great difficulties in deciphering 
them before they could be translated. This important 
work has been executed under the direction of M. C. 
Ravaisson-Mollien, of the Musée du Louvre. 


M. Bonnar has been elected member of the Académie 
des Beaux-Arts by nineteen votes, in the room of the late 
Léon Cogniet. 


As usual, the Cercle de l'Union Artistique and the 
Cercle St. Arnaud have held their exhibition of paintings 
and sculptures. In the former were the portrait of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales by Bastien-Lepage, and several other 
portraits by Carolus Duran, Emile Lévy, and Meissonier. 
The “military painters,” with the exception of M. Berne- 
Bellecour, were conspicuous by their absence, as they 


reserve their works for the Salon. M. de Neuville will 
send the “ Evening of the Battle of St. Privat ;” M. Detaille 
the painting ordered by the Government, and representing 
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the “ Distribution of Colours to the French Army,” a subject 
also treated by M. Becker. The Cercle St. Arnaud ex- 
hibited 250 paintings, a number of water-colour drawings, 
and a few sculptures. The most remarked works were the 
paintings by Baudry, Bastien-Lepage, Delaunay, Maignan, 
and Pasini. 


FotLowine the example of the Parisian theatres, the 
new theatre of Toulouse boasts of a painted cupola of over 
150 feet in circumference, and formed of sixteen metal 
panels. The composition is said to be of great merit, as 
the decorative painting is due to M. Bernard Benezet. 


M. GuILLeMeEt will send to the Salon two marine paint- 
ings ; M. Duez will send the portrait of M. Ulysse Butin ; 
and Bonnat will contribute the portrait of his old master, 
Léon Cogniet. - 

THE Government have decided not to economise upon 
the credit of 250,000 frances (£10,000) voted annually for 
the expenses incurred in connection with the Salon. This 
amount is to be spent on purchases of works of art for the 
Parisian and provincial museums. 


Tue Winter Exhibition of the Musée des Arts Décoratifs 
was duly opened in January. It was naturally confined 
to decorative paintings and sculptures. The frescoes by 
M. Puvis de Chavannes for the Museum of Amiens were 
mucii admired, as were also his paintings for the town 
of Marseilles. The sketches for various decorative paint- 
ings by Mazerolle, Ehrmann, Train, Lansyer, Chaplin, 
and the drawings by the late Jules Jacquemart for 
the decoration in marqueterie of furniture ordered by the 
Empress Eugénie, were very interesting, especially the 
latter, which were almost unknown. Among the sculp- 
tures may be mentioned various works by Guillaume, 
Lafrance, Vauthier, and others. There were besides a 
collection lent by M. Gréan composed of ancient statuettes, 
the ceramic collection of M. Gasnault, the fine bronzes 
of M. Barbedienne, and several works of art from the 
Musée Carnavalet, lent by the municipality of Paris. Like 
the preceding ones, this Exhibition was very successful. 


In the salon of M. Buloz, the well-known editor of the 
Revue des Deux-Mondes, there hangs a remarkable portrait 
of George Sand by Delacroix. It seems that after a sudden 
estrangement and separation from one who had been dearly 
associated with her, the great novelist went to seek the 
sympathy of Delacroix. The painter was at once struck 
by the depth of expression sorrow had lent to his visitor's 
face. -No sooner had George Sand seated herself than 
Delacroix snatched up an empty cigar-box, and availing 
himself of this as a panel, cried, “ Do not stir, I pray.” And 
his facile brush quickly achieved one of his happiest efforts. 


Tue Commission for examining the paintings from the 
magazines of Florence is still actively pursuing its task. 
The scheme for utilising the ex-convent of Ognissanti as an 
historical picture gallery is becoming more probable. This 
will, however, render several other changes necessary. The 
convent is now used as barracks, and contains the military 
library. It is proposed to place the library and barracks in 
what is uow the criminal court of San Pancrazio (but this 
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scheme is doubtful), and to adopt the Palazzo Buontalenti 
as assize courts. In this way the fresco of Ghirlandajo in 
the convent of Ognissanti will be preserved, and have more 
worthy surroundings. 


More colossal statues! While the designs are being dis- 
cussed for those of the late King Victor Emmanuel for one 
of the piazze of Florence, and that to the poet Niccolini for 
Santa Croce, Signor Pazzi has two colossi in his studio 
awaiting removal: that of Savonarola in marble, which 
is to be placed in the Sala del Cinque Cento in the Palazzo 
Vecchio, and that of the General Nino Bixio in clay (4°40 
métres high), which is to be cast in bronze for the Via 
Nazionale in Rome. The two works are a complete contrast. 
There is intensity and artistic power in the preacher with 
his nerveful hand resting on the “ Marzocco” of the Republic. 
The statue of Nino Bixio isa portrait, and a faithful one, but 
in this case truth forbids artistic grace. The dress of the 
hussar of twenty years ago is utterly unadapted to sculpture. 
The General is represented with a sword in one hand, the 
other resting on the steering-wheel of a ship, thus emblema- 
tising his dual life. For three times in the intervals of 
his career as a leader in the wars for the independence of 
Italy, he returned to his first profession, a sailor’s, he being 
the commander of the Maddaloni, which was built for him 
by subscription. 


THE appointment to the office of Director of the 
Galleries of Florence, vacant by the death of Cav. Egisto 
Chiavacci, has been offered to Cav. Mussini, the eminent 
Sienese painter ; but he has declined to leave his quieter 
life at Siena to take such an onerous post. 


Tue architect Professor Castellazzi has submitted his 
project for the restoration of the Oratory of the Bigallo to 
the Commission for the Preservation of Monuments in 
Florence, and it has been unreservedly approved. It now 
only wants the ratification of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, from whom the Florentines hope for a subsidy. 
Castellazzi’s plan embraces many changes, external and 
internal. 


AMERICAN talent is in the ascendant. Mr. Thaxter, a 
young American sculptor whose studio is in Via Oricellari, 
Florence, has been able in his first group to realise a most 
refined ideal. The group is called “Love’s First Dream.” 
A graceful maiden with uplifted arms tries to ward off the 
meshes of the net with which an amorino flying above her 
downcast head has already partly captured her. The senti- 
ment is perfect, the modelling extremely graceful ; in the 
composition there is a freshness and originality which are 
quite novel. Mr. Thaxter has a great career before him if 
he keeps true to the high art shown in this his first work. 


A STRIKE among the professors of an Academy of Fine 
Arts is a new sensation, yet such is absolutely the case in 
the Belle Arte at Naples at the present moment. The 
cause is as follows. A competition for the appointment 
of professor of sculpture was opened in 1878-9, Lista, 
Solari, Belliazzi, Caggiano, and Allegretto being the com- 
petitors. The examining commissioners, not finding any 
of these up to their standard, did not nominate. The 
Ministry of Public Instruction then, in 1879, organised a 
new examination in Rome, and, contrary to all expectation, 





Signor Caggiano was elected. The professors of the Belle 
Arte at Naples, who were also on the Council of Direction, 
all sent in their resignations, on the plea that the election 
was not fair, and the School of Art is for the present almost 
closed. The Syndic of Naples, with the assistance of Prince 
Filangieri and the Marchese di Campodisola, are trying to 
effect a reconciliation. 


Artists are at present taking the place formerly 
occupied by the curate’ in the fashionable young lady’s 
novel ; but between the sentimental and moonstruck young 
man of half a dozen recent romances and the denizen of 
the studio as we know him in real life there is not neces- 
sarily a very striking resemblance. More eminently practical 
men than are many of our modern artists it would be diffi- 
cult to discover; and in being so they are but fulfilling 
the best traditions of their order, which boasts a Michael 
Angelo who could plan a fortification as well as he could 
paint a picture ; a Rubens who was the architect of his own 
house and of the college of the Jesuits in Antwerp; and a 
Leonardo da Vinci, great at mechanics, optics, hydraulics, 
acoustics, and magnetism, who did not disdain to invent a 
wheelbarrow, a spring to hold doors open, and a roasting- 
jack. There is nothing incongruous, therefore, in the service 
which has been rendered to the Italian grape-grower by 
Mr. Arthur Strutt, the landscape-painter, who has devoted 
attention to the vine-culture of the Roman provinces, with 
the result, to it, of making some very valuable proposals for 
its improvement, and, to himself, of receiving from King 
Humbert the Order of the Crown of Italy. 


Tue Spanish Government inaugurates at Madrid this 
month a system of triennial Art Exhibitions. These Exhi- 
bitions are to be of an international character, and the only 
practical restriction on contributions, beyond the criticism 
of the jury of selection, is the proviso that no work shall 
be received which has been exhibited at any other public 


gallery. 


THE book of the future, prophesied Mr. Henry Black- 
burn, in a recent lecture at the London Institution, would 
be one in which the author expressed himself pictorially 
as well as literarily, and looked on the illustrations as an 
ordinary part of his work. The prediction has found rapid 
fulfilment in one case—that of Mr. Tristram Ellis, who 
has successfully combined the functions of writer and 
of artist, in his volumes “On a Raft and in the Desert,” 
the honestly and brightly-written. record of a journey in 
the region of Northern Syria, illustrated by twenty-eight 
beautiful etchings. A series of brilliant water-colour draw- 
ings, on view in New Bond Street, are another result of 
the same Eastern tour of this artist-traveller, who, it will 
be remembered, had a similar exhibition of his sketches in 
Cyprus a couple of years ago. 


THE late James Drummond, R.S.A., was an enthusiastic 
antiquarian, and the publishers of his precious collection 
of sketches entitled “Old Edinburgh” have resolved to 
issue another series of drawings by the same hand. The 
series of fifty plates is to be called “Ancient Scottish 
Weapons,” and will chiefly represent the old armour of 
the Scottish Highlands. The letterpress will be furnished 
by Mr. Joseph Anderson, custodian of the Society of Anti- 
quaries’ Museum, Edinburgh. 
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Tue exhibition at the French Gallery in Pall Mall, if 
not so good as usual, has salient points of interest. The 
principal work is one which created a furore at the Salon 
in its season, and the stay-at-home London public owes a 
great deal to Mr. Wallis for bringing such lions over year 
by year. In this instance the picture, M. Jimenez’ “ Ante- 
chamber of a Minister,” has qualities more attractive to the 
Parisian than to the English public. It represents the 
crowd of suitors and courtiers in a great hall waiting for 
an audience in the palmy days of French royalty; they 
are beguiling the time with chat and with the comfort of 
a fire. The movement and the life of the groups are so 
admirable that the picture may be described as full of the 
noise of voices. The character of the types is good, and 
still better is the drawing—precision in the turn of hands 
and feet being M. Jimenez’ strong point. The execution 
is wonderfully clean and precise. M. Maignan is repre- 
sented by an historical group—“‘ The Last Moments of 
Chlodobert.” Chilperic and Fredegonda, the parents of 
the prince, have brought him, as a last hope in his illness, 
to the tomb of St. Medard, and the fierce mother turns 
towards the monument of the buried saint with a kind of 
threat in her energetic gesture of prayer. The child’s figure 
is excellent in the weight and abandonment of its languor. 
On either side hang two memorable portraits—Prince Bis- 
marck and General Moltke—by M. Lenbach; they are 
both clever portraits, but painted with an extreme unat- 
tractiveness of manner—grim subjects grimly treated. A 
brilliant small study for M. Munkacsy’s “ Two Families” 
—the supremely dexterous and gorgeous Academy picture 
of 1880—differs in some degree from the finished work. 
Two exquisite little landscapes by Corot are hung low, 
while on the line is a curious figure-subject by that master, 
a nude nymph of mature years and full form having her 
toilet performed in the woods. Of course there are the 
usual bright and clever studio-subjects—armour, azaleas, 
tiger-skins, models, rainbow-hued draperies, and silk- 
stockinged critics of the last century. The style is easily 
vulgarised, and M. Kiesel has vulgarised it completely 
enough. M. Van Marcke’s cattle-pieces are as usual ad- 
mirable. 


TueE Society of Lady Artists has every reason to be 
proud of its exhibition this year. Mr. Ruskin, in giving 
generous praise to a military picture by a lady, recently 
confessed that he “approached it with a most iniquitous 
prejudice, because he had always said that no woman could 
paint ;” and if this sentiment is to be found among mascu- 
line critics even when they visit a general exhibition, much 
more of it will be felt in the case of an exhibition which is 
exclusively for woman’s work, and for woman’s work which 
has not passed through any ordeal of competition with the 
work of men. Yet we are uttering no compliments, but 
plain truth, in saying that, in spite of the not altogether 
satisfactory limitation to the works of one sex, the general 
character of this season’s exhibition at the gallery in Great 
Marlborough Street is equal to that of almost any of the 
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minor exhibitions where the artist has, so to say, no sex. 
We have little space here to go into details, but must con- 
tent ourselves with enumerating for special praise the sea- 
scapes of Kate Macaulay and M. Freeman Kempson ; and 
the landscape, fruit, and flowers of Mrs. Marrable and Edith 
Marrable, Mrs. Naftel and Maud Naftel, Ada Bell, Louisa 
Smith, Agnes Dundas, Emily Merrick, Mrs. A. Lukis de 
Guérin, Fanny Assembaum, Mary Izod Weld, Caroline 
Wright, Fanny W. Currey, Edith Hipkins, Emma Walter, 
and Emily F. Jackson. Mrs. Christiana Thompson has 
painted with truth, luminosity, and power a quaintly un- . 
promising subject in “Out of a Suburban Window.” Mrs. 
Jopling’s pleasant “ Playtime” shows a boy, in a blue-green 
frock with border of grey fur, who has paused for a moment 
in his play to stand full face to the spectator with an air of 
charming gravity. <A fascinating little water-colour drawing 
—“On the Grand Canal, Venice ”—is contributed by Clara 
Montalba ; and Hilda Montalba’s “A Garden” is brilliant 
with light, and further enlivened by a love-scene. Miss 
Beresford paints well enough in water-colour to make it 
worth her while to study from the life—not one of her 
figures, either here or at the Dudley, having that sureness of 
drawing without which they cannot be wholly satisfactory. 
We should have to mention some score more names before 
exhausting the list of lady-artists whose work goes to make 
this the best of the exhibitions we have seen in the gallery 
which owes so much to Miss M. Atkinson’s organisation. 


SEVERAL beautiful landscapes are a feature of this 
season’s exhibition at the gallery of Messrs. Arthur Tooth 
and Sons in the Haymarket. Ernest Parton’s “ Fall of the 


Year” is one of the most impressive renderings of autumn 


we have seen. What De Neuville in France and Mrs. 
Butler in England have done for the soldier, Mr. Parton 
has done in this canvas for every leaf and grass and 
tree—made it individual. A single chasseur or a group of 
guardsmen teaches us more about battles than all the pano- 
ramic views of war ; and panoramic landscapes touch us less 
than the simple reproduction of “a little lot of ground” 
such as this, with its birches and brown grasses and sere 
leaves faithfully and feelingly portrayed. Other beauti- 
ful landscapes are contributed by Mr. Tom Lloyd and 
Mr. E. A. Waterlow. “Thames Tangles,” by the last- 
named artist, introduces us to a meadow beside the Thames ; 
and the title applies to the long grasses and flowers in 
which a lady, walking through them, finds herself entangled. 
A picture may be beautiful in details yet unsatisfactory in 
general effect ; but both in detail and in tout ensemble Mr. 
Waterlow contrives to be charming. Mr. J. McWhirter, 
A.R.A., has an effective little sketch of moorland country 
with a red streak of sunset on the horizon, and a horseman 
madly galloping “Across the Border.” In “ Mowers,” M. 
J. Bastien-Lepage has in the foreground two men, full of 
peasant character, stooping down to sharpen their scythes, 
under a sky the blue of which harmonises exquisitely with 
the warm and sunny green of the grass. “ Waiting an 
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Audience” and “One of the Queen’s Maries” are single 
figures by Mr. John Pettie, R.A., the former that of a 
courtier, the painting of whose fresh complexion is a master- 
piece of manipulation. M. de Nittis is characteristic and 
clever in his “In the Bois de Boulogne,” but not charming ; 
and the same may be said of M. G. Jacquet in his “ Morn- 
ing”—the face of a woman. “Whisperings” is the title 
which Mr. G. H. Boughton, A.R.A., gives to a blue-green 
canvas having in the foreground the figure of a girl who 
has come down to draw water at a well, and who is listen- 
ing to the whispers of a swain at work in the field, while 
in the background is a group of old crones who narrowly 
watch the actions of the fair maid of seventeen. 


Mr. W. Q. OrcHarpson, R.A., is represented at Mr. 
M‘Lean’s gallery, also in the Haymarket, by one of his 
new canvases, “ The Rejected,” to which reference is made 
among “The Pictures of the Year.” Mr. Briton Riviere, 
A.R.A., paints, as “The Poacher’s Nurse,” a retriever 


‘ licking his sick master’s hand as it hangs over the side of 


a curtained bed. “Lost” is another picture by the same 
artist ; and a third, the happiest of the three, is “ What’s 
o'clock ?” a pug seated on a table looking at and listening 
to a watch. The suspicious face of the dog has a subtle 
expression of mingled wonder and concern. Mdlle. Rosa 
Bonheur is very successful with her deer “In the Forest of 
Fontainebleau,” but less so with her trees, although she has 
evidently given to them much thought and work. Albert 
Moore is slightly insipid and monotonous in his “Tired 
Dancer” (asleep in an impossible attitude), and in his two 
upright figures, entitled respectively, one does not quite 
know why, “A Greek Slave” and “A Roman Lady.” Of 
course the draperies are beautiful in colour and in design, 
as Mr. Albert Moore’s draperies always are ; but in mixing 
his paints this artist is apt to forget the ingredient which 
Opie thought to be so necessary—brains. We are not 
hinting that Mr. Moore has any deficiency in this respect— 
but he does not give us in his pictures that something which 
will make them more than the silks and velvets which also 
are delightful in colour and decorative in effect. Mr. Frank 
Holl’s “ Fisherman’s Home” is the lion of the gallery— 
perhaps dividing the honour of being such with “The 
Launch” by M. Josef Israels. Mr. Holl introduces us to 
the interior of a fisherman’s cottage; the toiler of the 
sea: is seated beside the table with its table-cloth, bowl, 
and spoon ; while his wife is preparing the meal, in the pre- 
sence of achild whose bright and delicate expression plays 
well against the bearded and weather-beaten face of the 
mariner. M. Josef Israels takes us to the sea itself ; and in 
a picture distinguished from all others by the quite extraor- 
dinary luminosity of its sky and wave and air, he does not 
desert those scenes of child-life which he knows how to 
depict with a simple pathos which marks him as a genius. 
“The Launch” is that of a toy boat—the possession of two 
girls and a boy, who are wading to accompany their minia- 
ture vessel on its voyage. Expressive and sincerely felt is the 
“ Ave Maria” by W. Palmaroli. M. Emile Baran gives us a 
clever “Road Scene” in Normandy, and Mr. E. A. Waterlow is 
charming at this gallery, as at Messrs. Tooths’, having here a 
“ Spring-time.” These and other works we marked for signal 
praise ; of the mediocrities we have no space to speak, and 
still less for mention of the works which are inferior, though 
we must, among the latter, specially name “ The Swing,” by 
W. S. Coleman, which, meretricious in workmanship, and 
belonging to a vicious class of subject, the critic should 
hardly permit himself to pass over without a protest. 


Aw exhibition of Swiss pictures comes upon us with 
almost the interest of the manifestation of a new nationality 
in art. Switzerland has given birth to more than one artist 
of signal distinction—Fuseli and Angelica Kauffmann occur 
to the mind at once—but the noble little Republic hardly 
shares in the art-movement of the day. Its scenery is dis- 
couraging, being too panoramic, phenomenal and great for 
treatment in any but exceptionai art. The company of 
artists who have sent their works over to New Bond Street 
for exhibition have boldly and honestly attacked the glaciers 
and peaks, the lofty pastures and snowy wildernesses of 
their wonderful country ; but, artistically considered, their 
greatest successes have been made with quieter subjects. 
Several little studies of Swiss orchard and cottage are 
touched with a skilful hand. But the principal attraction 
of this interesting gallery is the wonderfully realistic portrait 
by M. Vuillermet—a piece of work of altogether exceptional 
naturalistic power. 


As an employment for educated ladies in their own 
homes—one of the great social needs of the age—the 
paintings on tapestry exhibited by Messrs. Howell and 
James are much to be commended, though they leave 
something to be desired as works of art. Too many of the 
contributors have gone to work on wrong principles, either 
by imitating, with paint for a medium, the exact effects and 
tints to be found in old tapestry, where woollen material 
was the medium, or by choosing for illustration designs 
which are not decorative. With Mr. Watts, R.A., and Sir 
Coutts Lindsay for judges, the exhibition will soon right 
itself, if the promoters take the advice which those true 
artists in taste are free to offer. In explanation of the 
awards, Sir Coutts writes :—“ We have given judgment, after 
due consideration of the adaptability of the composition to 
the material, the style, the decorative execution of the 
workmanship, the quality of the colour, and the general 
textile impression ; and we desire to point out to those who 
may wish to follow this branch of decorative art, that oil- 
pictures are generally not favourable for imitation in this 
material, unless they have been expressly composed and 
painted for that purpose, such as many paintings by 
Boucher and other French masters of his school and date.” 
As this is the first show of the kind, we may content 
ourselves with a welcome to the attempts made to found a 
school of tapestry-painting, and with an indication of the 
general principles by which such a school must be governed, 
without dwelling further on the details of an exhibition in 
which experiments rather than achievements were set forth. 


Ir is proposed by the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education to hold a special loan exhibition 
of Spanish and Portuguese ornamental art in the South 
Kensington Museum during the coming summer months. 


Mr. VALENTINE C. PrinsEp’s collection of china has 
been sold by auction by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and 
Woods, many of the pieces fetching higher prices than had 
been given for them before the china-mania had reached its 
present pitch. The purchasers of pieces formerly possessed 
by so judicious a collector as Mr. Prinsep are fortunate in 
having had so good an opportunity to add to the decoration of 
their houses ; nor does the house of the artist himself suffer 
from the absence of the blue and white—its place in the hall 
and on the staircase having been filled by effective sketches, 
many of them from the hands of Mr. Prinsep himself. 


























THE proverbial uncertainty of English law has been once 
more exemplified in the case of the celebrated signboard 
painted by David Cox. We have already given an account, 
furnished by an eye-witness, of the painting of the sign in 1847 
by that eminent artist during one of his visits to Bettws-y- 
Coed, and of his presentation of it to the hostess at the 
“Royal Oak ;” but a few particulars as to the treatment of the 
board since that time may be of interest to those who have 
been perplexed by the varying decisions of legal authorities 
as to the ownership of the unique treasure. David Cox 
originally painted the sign upon the board which till then 
had been the signboard of the house, and which was fixed 
to the outside wall by iron holdfasts driven into the brick- 
work. In 1866, at the suggestion of some artists staying at 
the hotel, the signboard, which had braved the weather for 
nearly twenty years, was brought inside the house for pro- 
tection, and after being framed by the tenant, was finally 
placed in the hall, being screwed to a wooden plug let into 
the wall. For fourteen years it there remained, when the 
misfortunes of the tenant and the claim of his creditors to 
include the signboard in the bankrupt’s assets suddenly 
raised the question whether it belonged to the owner of the 
house and property, Lady Willoughby d’Eresby, or to the 
tenant, the insolvent landlord of the inn. On this point 
there have been three legal decisions, two of which we have 
already recorded—namely, that of the judge of the Bangor 
District Court of Bankruptcy, who held the signboard to be 
a fixture, and therefore the property of Lady Willoughby 
d’Eresby ; and that of the Chief Judge in Bankruptcy, who 
declared the signboard was not a fixture, and was therefore 
the property of the tenant of the inn. The Lords Justices 
of the Court of Appeal have, however, set aside the second 
decision, confirming the first. The creditors will no doubt 
be disappointed at this result, as will also the connoisseur 
who offered £1,000 for the board ; but the tourist will hardly 
regret a decision which finally gives Lady Willoughby 
d’Eresby the power to carry out her intention of replacing 
the historfc picture as one of the lions of the inn. 





A FIGURE emblematical of the riches and products 
of New South Wales is now in progress in the studio of 
Mr. Giovanni Fontana. Several beautiful works from his 
hand were to be seen at the late Sydney Exhibition. The 
Government purchased some of them, and ultimately com- 
missioned Mr. Fontana to execute three statues of heroic 
dimensions, viz., Her Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, and the figure we have alluded to—the object of 
the Government being thus to form the nucleus of a great 
gallery of art in Sydney. The artist has expressed in 
classic style the wealth and progress of Australia. The 
Southern Cross on the shoulder of a beautiful female 
figure denotes the geographical position. On the brow 
is the emblem of the rising sun; while a cornucopia, 
a@ nugget of gold, and a recumbent ram illustrate the 
richness and produce of the country. 


Hoxsetn’s third manner—that in which he left off his 
brown-reddish tints for clear flesh tints—has hitherto been 
more appreciated on the Continent than in this country, 
notwithstanding the fact that during the period in which he 
employed it some of his finest portraits were produced. A 
little-known example of this third manner is to be seen for 
a short time at the gallery of Mr. Martin Colnaghi, in the 
Haymarket. This fine specimen of Holbein’s mature work 
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is a portrait of Henry VIII. and is in the possession of a 
princely family. 


Tue celebrated Hargitt collection, so well known both 
in Edinburgh and Liverpool—a collection which had been 
gathered together by their late owner during a lifetime 
devoted to art—has been dispersed by auction at Liverpool. 
Several purchases were made from 11: for the Walker Art 
Gallery, viz., two oil-paintings by Sir E. Landseer, two by 
J. Constable, two by W. Collins, R.A., one by P. Nasmyth, 
one by W. Windus, and a water-colour by W. Muller. 


MANCHESTER is to be congratulated on the completion, 
so far as all practical purposes go, of the buildings within 
which it is to be hoped its New School of Art will enter on 
a prosperous career. 


THE ever-increasing value of paintings during the last 
thirty or forty years was strongly exemplified by the sales of 
works of art which lately took place in Paris, when enor- 
mous prices were paid for pictures originally sold for trifling 
sums. “Les Convulsionnaires de Tanger,” one of the mas- 
terpieces of Delacroix, sold in 1838 for £48, fetehed £4,000 
in February, the purchaser being an Italian collector. A 
more striking instance is the sale for over £6,000 of a paint- 
ing by Millet, who died six years ago. In 1867 it was 
sold for £100 to M. Petit. 


THE Musée du Louvre has recently bought a fine land- 
scape by Rousseau for £2,000. 


Mr. Joun WILSON, the well-known amateur, who some 
years ago gave to the Museum of the Louvre two very fine 
landscapes by Constable, has recently been promoted to the 
rank of officer of the Legion of Honour. 


M. Grvatn has been elected a member of the Academy 
of Fine Arts in the room of M. Lefuel. M. Ginain has 
been for many years one of the architects officially con- 
nected with the Municipality of Paris, and in that capacity 
had the direction of the works for the restoration of the 
Louvre. He was one of the architects who competed for 
the New Opera-House, and his designs were unanimously 
accepted by the jury. For some unexplained reason, how- 
ever, the Emperor of the French insisted on a second 
competition, when M. Garnier was the successful com- 
petitor, M. Ginain taking only the second place. 


ConTRIBUTIONS to the next Salon: two compositions 
by M. de Neuville, said to be equal to “Le Bourget,” well 
known to Londoners ; portrait of Pertuiset, the lion-hunter, 
by M. Manet ; portrait of Princess Potocka, by M. Bonnat. 









AN interesting exhibition was opened at the Louvre 
during the month of March—namely, the public exhibition 
of the works of art purchased by the French Government for 
the national museums. This is an innovation introduced 
by M. Turquet, who is to be congratulated on a happy idea 
which gives the Parisian artists an opportunity of seeing 
those numerous works of art before they are sent to the 
various museums in the provinces, 
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M. Armé MILxET, the sculptor, is ow giving the finish- 
ing touch to a marble effigy of the late Princess Christina, 
sister of Her Majesty the Queen of Spain. ‘The statue is to 
be placed at Seville, on the monument raised to the memory 
of the Princess ; and her husband, the Duc de Montpensier, 
has authorised its being exhibited at the forthcoming Salon. 


Tue third annual exhibition of the Société des Aquarel- 
listes Frangais was duly opened on the Ist of March. It 
forms, on the whole, a satisfactory show, and indicates a 
tendency on the part of French artists to cultivate more 
assiduously a branch of art hitherto neglected by them. 
The progress made, without being striking, shows a marked 
improvement on the two preceding seasons. Among the 
exhibitors are MM. Duez, Lewis-Brown, Detaille, and Louis 
Leloir, whose water-colour drawing, “ Une Marche Forcée,” 
has been bought for 30,000 francs (£1,200). 


ArTeRr ten years’ abstention, justified by the reverses of 
1870, the students of the Académie de France have taken 
part in the Carnival festivities at Rome, and made their 
appearance on the Corso in splendid costumes of the time of 
Charles IX. The chariot on which they paraded the streets 
of the Italian capital, executed from designs by the students, 
was very tastefully decorated, and was awarded the first 
prize by the Carnival Committee. It was ornamented with 
allegorical statues of Rome and the Tiber and Seine, the 
decorations being white and gold. 


Tue cavalier Adolf Gutman boasts of having invented a 
new method of painting in oil on satin, and has several 
works on view in a room of the Belle Arti in Florence. Sig. 
Gutman’s paintings are not worth mentioning as artistic 
efforts, being chiefly elaborate arrangements of flowers 
treated in a hard and conventional style; but the exhibition 
is suggestively useful, showing how much might be done in 
decorative art by an application of his method. As panels 
for a boudoir or: drawing-room, nothing could be more 
delicate or charming than artistic subjects painted on satin 
of the prevailing tint of the room. Again, for screens, panels 
of sideboards, and curtains, great use might be made of a 
method by which the painting is rendered as endurable as 
the material. Some of Sig. Gutman’s subjects done twelve 
or fourteen years ago are as fresh as those lately executed. 
It has been supposed that he paints with amber varnish, 
but the only clue he has been known to give to his secret is 
“that he uses no varnish at all.” This is the more probable, 
as there is great opacity in the colours. 


THE quinquennial prize of 1,000 lire, founded by the 
architect, Prof. G. Martelli, in 1872, for the best architectural 
works in the Greco-Romano styles and their derivatives, 
has been awarded, on March 19th, 1881, to Prof. Emilio de 
Fabris for the Tribune erected by him in the Academy of 
the Belle Arti, for Michael Angelo’s “ David.” Sig. de Fabris 
will, however, have a more lasting monument to his fame in 
the fagade of the Duomo, which is being executed from his 
design. 


Tue life and career of Bartolozzi have found a student and 
historian and critic in Mr. Andrew W. Tuer, whose volumes 
will prove of very great value to all lovers of the art of 
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engraving. Little is known of the great master who has in- 
terpreted and reproduced the classics of English painting ; 
and Mr. Tuer deals not only with the man, but with all the 
artistic and technical qualities of his prints, their history 
and their distinctions. Moreover, he guides the amateur 
and the collector by means of apt instruction on modern 
reprints from worn-out plates, on the means of distinguish- 
ing falsely-tinted prints, on the way of judging, choosing, 
and handling prints, and on the commercial aspects of the 
hobby of collecting. The volumes are illustrated with beau- 
tiful plates of Bartolozzi’s, are exquisitely printed on hand- 
made paper, and bound in vellum. 


Messrs. Toomas Gray AnD Co., of Edinburgh, send us 
their Royal Scottish Academy Notes for 1881, which, like 
those upon the Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts, are 
issued under the competent editorship of Mr. George R. 
Halkett. The public visiting these galleries must appre- 
ciate highly the usefulness of these well - planned little 
volumes, to which the pages of this Magazine have already 
been indebted. 


Tue Art Union’s latest report shows that association to 
be in the enjoyment of increasing prosperity. Its steel 
engraving for the year is a fine plate by Willmore, from W. 
O. Brierly’s picture, “ The Loss of the Revenge.” 





“AmonestT all the cheap splendours of false taste and 
fal: ; luxury, we are delighted when we find a seat really 
well made, a good oak table thoroughly strong on its legs, 
woollen curtains which really look like wool, a comfortable 
and solid chair, a cupboard which opens and shuts well, 
showing us inside and outside the wood it is really made of, 
and the object for which it is intended. Let us hope for a 
return to those healthy ideas, and that in the making of 
furniture, as in everything else, we may come to understand 
that true taste consists in appearing that which one is, and 
not that which one would wish to be.” It is with such 
words of warning and wisdom that a master in decorative 
art, M. Viollet le Duc, speaks of modern work generally in 
his “Mobilier Frangais.” And holding these words as 
the groundwork of a sound opinion, we have read with 
interest and pleasure “Decoration and Furniture of Town 
Houses,” by Mr. Robert W. Edis (C. Kegan Paul and Co.). 
Well known as a successful architect and as an authority , 
on art-decoration and furniture, Mr. Edis has developed 
a series of “Cantor Lectures,” which he delivered to the 
Society of Arts in 1880, into a very excellent book, in which 
he gives practical advice to those who have standards of 
taste somewhat superior to the commonplace level and 
general dreariness of an ordinary town house. Within the 
reach of moderate incomes Mr. Edis describes schemes of 
decoration which would make houses not only artistic but 
as pleasant and comfortable as even M. Viollet le Duc 
could have desired. The book is well illustrated, and is 
a contribution of value to a branch of literature which is 
the outcome of advanced national taste and of a more 
extended culture. 


In a thin but by no means insignificant pamphlet, 
entitled “ Dreamland Painting” (Griffith and Farran), Miss 
Selina Lyte throws out a number of curious suggestions 
for pictures, the majority of which might be worthy of 
attention from such artists as cannot always depend upon 
original inspiration for a subject. 
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Lorp BEACONSFIELD’s face was an exceedingly difficult 
one to depict, at any rate in his later life ; and his admirers 
will regard it as a happy chance that among the last visits 
he ever paid were two or three to the studio of an artist 
better fitted than perhaps any other painter now alive to 
catch upon canvas the likeness and expression of features 
which were so easily turned to burlesque. How far Mr. Millais 
has succeeded in his task the public is now able to judge, the 
portrait having been placed at the Academy by special com- 
mand of the Queen—a command promptly obeyed, though 
no doubt at large pecuniary loss, by its first possessors, 
the Fine Art Society, who had arranged for its exhibition 
at their own galleries in New Bond Street. It must be re- 
membered in connection with Mr. Millais’ success in this 
portrait that he had special difficulties, beyond those in- 
herent in the subject, to contend against, his distinguished 
sitter having been struck down by his fatal disease before 
the picture was complete. On Monday, the 21st of March, 
the day after his indisposition began, he was to have given 
his third or fourth sitting at Palace Gate, Mr. Millais 
having promised to paint him in five séances of an hour 
each. On that morning, however, Lord Beaconsfield said to 
Lord Barrington, “Write and tell Apelles I cannot sit to 
him to-day.” After that the prospect of further paintings 
from life became more and more distant; and though 
Mr. Millais called several times at Curzon Street to inquire 
after the invalid, he had no opportunity of seeing him again, 
to make further notes for a work which, like the same 
artist’s portrait of Mr. Gladstone, will be a bit of contem- 
porary history. 


THE painter's great rapidity had, however, stood him in 
good stead ; and already the portrait was a striking present- 
ment of the Earl. We had an opportunity of seeing it in 
that stage—as is elsewhere stated—and we are therefore 
able to say that in subsequent work the original simili- 
tude has not been lost. In finishing what was still in- 
complete Mr. Millais has been guided, probably, partly 
by photographs, but most of all by a comprehensive and 
accurate memory. Thus it is that we have a portrait which, 
besides being a masterpiece of technical excellence, is true to 
every lineament of the illustrious statesman whom it repre- 
sents, although to those who had not seen the Ear! in his 
latest days, Mr. Millais’ reading of his face might seem an 
unaceustomed one. It has appropriately passed into the pos- 
session of a late colleague of Lord Beaconsfield, the Right 
Hon. W. H. Smith. 


OTHER authentic portraits of Lord Beaconsfield in his 
later life are exceedingly rare, though several busts have 
been made with more or less success. He has been painted 
by Mr. Weigall; and some years ago he was sketched in 
a black-and-white prettified portrait while speaking in the 
House of Commons. In earlier life, when his face was 
much more easily rendered, he gave sittings to his great 
friend Count D’Orsay, and was drawn also from life by 
Maclise, whose sketch is preserved in the South Kensington 
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Museum. Utterly unintelligent and characterless as both 
these drawings are in regard to the face and its expression, 
they are interesting as showing us the dandy of the period 
more than half-a-century ago. 


Some of Lord Beaconsfield’s observations at the Academy 
Banquet in 1879—the last occasion on which he made a 
public address on artistic affairs—are interesting to recall at 
the present time. After referring to a government’s duty in 
upholding art, he expressed his “individual confidence in 
the future of the fine arts of this country,” basing this con- 
fidence on the recollection of having observed, “in European 
galleries full of the masterpieces of art, the works of my 
countrymen placed in rivalry with the great masterpieces of 
the past.” In portraiture and in landscape it was admitted, 
said Lord Beaconsfield, that British art was second to none ; 
but he ventured to prophesy that it would also produce in 
other departments “ works of a high order of imagination.” 
To develop historical painting to a higher point was the 
duty of artists who, as Lord Beaconsfield characteristically 
said, belong to “a great and undivided country that has a 
vast and ancient history.” Equally characteristic was Lord 
Beaconsfield’s graceful peroration. “Allow me,” he said, 
“to thank you for the honour you have done my colleagues 
and myself, of which we are deeply sensible ; enhanced as 
the compliment has been by the presidency of a man of 
genius and accomplishment, one who has comprehended the 
beautiful and has created it, and under whose guidance 
I doubt not there will be many years of glory for this 
illustrious Academy.” 


DeatH has robbed us during the last few weeks, not 
only of a great politician, but of several prominent figures 
in art. Mr. William Burges, A.R.A., was an architect whose 
place it will be difficult to fill, his medizval learning being 
almost as unique as his decorative ingenuity. He was born 
in 1827, and educated at King’s College, London. His 
principal works include decorations and additions at Cardiff 
Castle, and at other residences of Lord Bute; the re-build- 
ing of’ Cork Cathedral ; designs for decorating the interior 
of St. Paul’s ; the speech-room at Harrow ; and churches at 
Studley and Skelton. But it is his own house in Melbury 
Road, Kensington, where he was the next-door neighbour of 
Mr. Fildes, A.R.A., which is, without and within, the most 
characteristic memento of his powers. The style of the 
building is adapted from that of the thirteenth century ; and 
all the furniture is made from Mr. Burges’ own bold and 
elaborate designs. He only outlived his election to the 
Associateship of the Academy by a few months. Another 
name associated, though in a different way, with the past is 
that of Mr. James Collinson, whose death we have now to 
record. He was one of the original seven who constituted 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, and was for some years a 
regular exhibitor at the Academy. Burlington House has 
also lost its antiquary and honorary member, Sir Philip de 
Malpas Egerton, Bart., better known perhaps as a member 
of the House of Commons, where he sat for over fifty years, 
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During all that period he rarely if ever spoke, for, not 
being eloquent, he thought that a duty he owed to tlie 
country was to hold his tongue. 


Unper the name of “The United Arts Gallery” a new 
artistic show-place, with plenty of hanging room and 
excellent light, has been opened in New Bond Street. It 
is founded by the London International Exhibition Society 
for exhibitions twice a year of paintings, drawings, and 
sculpture ; and its honorary members include Mr. Alma- 
Tadema, R.A., Mr. Pettie, R.A., Professor Carl Gussow of 
Bertin, Josef Israels, L. Miinthe, Adrien Moreau, and many 
other painters of established reputation. Besides exhibi- 
tions, the society will also give encouragement to young 
artists of talent by assisting them, pecuniarily and otherwise, 
with their studies, and by exhibiting their works under 
good conditions of space, publicity, and light. An inter- 
national exhibition of paintings, and Mr. Tristram Ellis’s 
beautiful collection of Eastern water-colours, are the first 
attractions offered by the proprietors of the United Arts 
Gallery as their introduction to the art-loving world. 


TuE Society of British Artists is an over-galleried 
corporation, and the character of its exhibitions suffers in 
consequence of the large number of very indifferent works 
which the committee has wall-space to hang. If, instead of 
the nearly eight hundred works now on view, there had 
been a selection of something like eighty of the best of 
them, we should have come away from Suffolk Street with 
far pleasanter impressions of the fifty-eighth exhibition of 
the now venerable institution, which is evidently in need of 
a new spirit and a new constitution. Even at Suffolk Street 
the young school of landscape makes its presence felt with 
excellent effect. Mr. G. F. Munn’s “ Barren Land” and his 
“Late Afternoon,” Mr. Maurice Page’s “Tranquil Eve,” Mr. 
Alexander West’s “Low Tide,” and “A Breezy Day in 
Holland,” by Mr. Arthur G. Bell, are five beautiful canvases 
from outsiders; while, among the members, Mr. Edwin 
Ellis is, as usual, in great force; and in “The Village 
Bridge,” “Eventide,” and “Where Once the Garden Smiled,” 
Mr. P. Macnab, Mr. James E. Grace, and Mr. Stuart Lloyd 
are respectively at their best. Mr. Wyke Bayliss is repre- 
sented, as usual, by very careful work. “Found Out,” by 
Mr. A. Ludovici, Jun.; “Prayer,” by Mr. William H. 
Weatherhead; “Up in the Morning Early,” by Mr. John R. 
Reid ; and Mr. H. Caftieri’s daring “Isabella,” are other 
canvases which redeem the exhibition from the dulness of 
universal commonplace. 


Mr. CaLpeEcott’s drawings, exhibited at the Fine Art 
Society’s Galleries, are, in their character at least, delight- 
fully familiar to an enormous public of Christmas picture- 
book buyers. He is, in our opinion, the only book-illustrator 
who can rival Mr. du Maurier in charm, while between the 
two fine artists there is no similarity, but an interesting 
antithesis. These drawings, with the great Millais pictures 
in the adjoining room, form one of the best exhibitions 
of the season. 





Tue Water-Colour Society is, in the mass, neither better 
nor worse this season than usual ; but it has, as frequently 
happens, an infusion of new blood. Mr. Wilmot Pilsbury, 
the pleasant painter of farm-yards, and Mr. George du 
Maurier, are the new members. The former has celebrated 
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his election by more than usually excellent work, dealing 
with the most wholesome objects of contemporary life— 
waggons and ricks, wheat-fields, and buttercups and daisies. 
Mr. Oswald Brierly sets himself no slight task when he 
attacks a naval engagement of bygone times, and no less an 
engagement than the decisive battle fought off Gravelines 
between the English fleet and the Armada. Absolute 
accuracy of detail in the build, rigging, and equipment of 
the vessels, and in the incidents of the fight, is so combined 
with the rendering of the pictorial effects of a ship on fire, 
of a helpless galleon almost in the act of sinking, and of all 
the atmospheric disturbance of smoke and wind, as to entitle 
this drawing to take rank as an historical picture. Mr. 
Henry Moore has done grand marine work in his “ Light 
Breezes ;” every year seems to add to his mastery of wave- 
drawing and of honest trick-less atmospheric tone and 
effect, while in the matter of colour he has reformed alto- 
gether those purplish-violet tendencies which used to mar his 
treatment of natural greys. The drawings of Mr. Naftel, 
Mr. George Fripp, and Mr. Alfred Fripp, Mr. Andrews, Mr. 
Callow, and the rest of the elder brotherhood, are always 
like something which we know by heart. Perhaps the 
most interesting work in the gallery is contributed by 
Mr. Goodwin, Mr. Waterlow, Mr. Buckman, Miss Clara Mont- 
alba, and Mrs. Allingham. Miss Montalba shows all her 
own inimitable refinement, luminosity, and effectiveness, 
and Mrs. Allingham her invariable exquisiteness. Mr. du 
Maurier makes his first appearance in colour with a version 
of two of his Punch designs. The excellent drawing and 
peculiar fineness of type and thoroughbred beauty which 
distinguish these famous and memorable drawings of our 
great satirist are more than half lost in the water-colours. 
We know not how the charm has escaped, but so it is. 


a 


THE first exhibition of the Painter-Etchers at the 
Hanover Gallery must be pronounced a decided success. 
Much good work is shown, some from long-practised and 
some from new hands. The element—invaluable in this art 
—of internationalism is happily apparent. Modern etchers 
have as much to learn from the French as from Rembrandt ; 
and with America, just now active in the art, we may well 
exchange experiences. M. Léon Lhermitte, whose masterly 
work in charcoal has been so long familiar at the Black-and- 
White Dudley exhibitions, proves himself to be equally 
strong with the point, and MM. Meissonier, Buhot, and 
Langon contribute works of various quality and great 
precision and originality. Mr. James Tissot and M. Legros 
are conspicuous among Anglo-Gauls, and Mr. Seymour 
Haden, Mr. R. W. Macbeth, and Mr. Cope are prominent 
among the English exhibitors—none of the three, however, 
except the latter skilful aquafortist, being distinctively 
English in method. Mr. Colin Hunter is one of the 
youngest painter-etchers, and his success in his new art 
seems assured. Dry-point is largely used, notably by Mr. 
Tissot and Mr. Menpes. American work is excellently 
represented by the plates of Mr. Farrer and of Mr. Howard 
Helmick, whose very artistic and intelligent portraits of 
Thomas Carlyle are memorable for beauty of execution as well 
as interest of subject. 





Visrrors to Brighton might well spend a pleasant hour 
or two at the Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawings by 
living artists, now open at the Pavilion Picture Gallery. 
The collection numbers about six hundred, and if there are 
few pictures of remarkable exeellence, there are certainly 
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many which deserve a careful examination. M. Jules Lessore 
contributes a series of views in Normandy, remarkable for 
the effective use of a narrow range of colours; Miss Clara 
Montalba exhibits two slight sketches; and amongst the 
contributors are James Tissot, J. Aumonier, A. F. Grace, 
Clark Stanton, C. Cattermole, W. F. Stocks, and other well- 
known artists. 


Tue will of the late Academician, Mr. Alfred Elmore, 
has been proved by the executors, one of whom is Mr. 
Frith, R.A. Mr. Elmore has left personal estate valued at 
£80,000 ; and this fortune is inherited by his only daughter, 
Miss Edith Elmore, whose paintings of flowers are familiar 
to the frequenters of the Dudley and other galleries. 


A curious story is told in connection with a very fine 
collection of works of art recently added to the Museum 
of Dijon, one of the richest provincial museums in France. 
It appears that some years ago, M. Trimolet, a native of 
Lyons, and a lover of art, had collected a great number of 
works of art of every description, which he had spent all his 
life in gathering together. His art-treasures were deposited 
in his own house at Lyons, a venerable old building remark- 
able for its quaint and characteristic architecture, and to 
which time had imparted a dark tint, most agreeable to 
the old collector, but an eyesore to the matter-of-fact and 
business-like municipality of Lyons, who ordered the house 
to be whitewashed and repaired in accordance with the 
regulations: This, M. Trimolet refused to do; angry 
correspondence ensued, and was quickly followed by sum- 
monses, which the old gentleman disobeyed. Finally the 
Lyons municipality sent an army of workmen and painters, 
who soon covered the old house with bright stone-colour 
paint from the basement to the roof. This high-handed act 
of violence had such an effect on M. Trimolet that by his 
will he forbade his wife to leave a single object of art in his 
collection to his ungrateful native town. In 1878, on her 
death-bed, Madame Trimolet summoned a notary to draw 
up her will, and mindful of her husband’s wishes, but in 
doubt as to whom her collections should be left, she con- 
sulted the notary, who, being born at Dijon, suggested that 
his native town should receive this splendid legacy. This 
suggestion was acted upon; and this is how the museum of 
Dijon has just come into possession of a collection of works 
of art, said to be second only to the collection of the Musée 
de Cluny or those of MM. de Rothschild and Double 


IN a letter addressed to a Paris newspaper, a French art- 
critic, alarmed by the recent terrific fires and the inadequate 
means at the disposal of the Paris fire brigade, calls atten- 
tion to the Louvre collections, and the probable results 
in case of a conflagration. The writer admits that certain 
useful precautions have been taken, that fire-hose, buckets, 
taps have been freely distributed all over the building 
and carefully numbered; but he contends that as the staff 
of keepers and policemen are not trained for fire duties, 
they would be perfectly useless in case of fire. He suggests 
that all persons employed in the Louvre should be in- 
structed in the use of appliances for extinguishing fires, 
and have special posts assigned to them, so that in case 
of emergency there should be no time lost in hesitation and 
asking for orders, as was the case some time ago when 
the Pavillon de Flore was burnt. It is to be hoped that 
M. Merson’s appeal will be listened to, and measures taken 
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to insure the safety of the art-treasures contained in the 
Louvre and other public buildings in Paris, the loss of 
which would be felt all the world over. 


A veERY interesting competition took place at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, in Paris, during the spring, for 
the erection at Versailles of a monument in honour of 
the Assemblée Constituante of 1791. The monument is 
to consist of a column surmounted with a statue of the 
Republic, and resting on a pedestal ornamented with bas- 
reliefs and four statues of Bailly, Mirabeau, Sieyés, and 
Lafayette. A jury of twelve members, under the presidency 
of M. Jules Ferry, Minister of Public Instruction, was 
appointed to examine and report upon the numerous works 
sent in by architects and sculptors. The proposals were 
classified by the jury in order of merit, that of MM. 
Formigé (architect) and Coutan (sculptor) taking the first 
place. The jury have also recommended to the attention 
of the Minister the bas-reliefs of M. Dalou, who is well 
known in London artistic circles. 


JuLEs NoeEL, who died lately at Algiers, was born in 
1819, in Brittany. He studied under Charion at Brest, and 
then travelled in Italy and in the East. In 1846 he came to 
Paris, and was appointed Professor at the Lycée Henri IV., 
where he remained for thirty years. One of his best paint- 
ings represented the arrival at Cherbourg of Queen Victoria 
in 1858. Although he has left a great number of paintings 
and water-colours, and obtained several medals, he cannot 
be said to have achieved great things, but he was, neverthe- 
less, a very good professor and a conscientious artist. 


THE provinces are showing unmistakable signs of 
artistic activity in France. During the month of April 
upwards of twenty provincial exhibitions were opened in 
various parts of the country, and many more followed, as 
spring advanced. 


WE regret to record the death of one of the ablest 
French architects, M. Davioud, who died on the 6th of 
April, aged fifty-seven. M. Davioud, who was born in 1823, 
was one of the architects of the Paris Exhibition of 1878, 
the plans of which were due to him and to M. Bourdais. 
In 1844 he joined the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and obtained 
prizes in 1849 and 1850. His first construction was a 
theatre at Etampes. Most of his works were executed in 
Paris, where, besides a large number of private buildings, 
he built the Théétre Lyrique and Le Chatelet, and several 
fountains—those, for instance, on the Place Saint Michel 
and in front of the Théatre Frangais. He also designed the 
monument erected at Lisbon in memory of Don Pedro. M. 
Davioud has published “ Le Bois de Boulogne Architectural,” 
and “L’Art et Industrie,” a pamphlet for which he was 
rewarded by the Academy of Fine Arts. He was made a 
Knight of the Legion of Honour in 1862, and was promoted 
to the rank of Officer on the opening day of the Exhibition 
of 1878. 


In the production of pictorial representations of current 
events, no school of modern art surpasses the German ; 
and amongst German artists of this kind, by common con- 
sent the palm must be given to Anton von Werner. The 
colossal picture representing the Proclamation of the German 
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Emperor at Versailles had established this artist’s reputa- 
tion; his recently-completed painting of the Berlin Con- 
gress will serve only to consolidate his fame. The moment 
chosen by the painter is at the end of the Congress, when 
the various delegates of the great Powers are in the act of 
appending their signatures to the document which had been 
the result of their labours. The signatures of most have 
been already affixed, the representatives of Russia and 
Turkey—the recently belligerent powers—being alone 
occupied about the document. The remaining persons stand 
in groups about the room engaged in conversation. Every 
figure introduced is a most life-like portrait ; each has a 
distinct and correct individuality of its own, which the 
painter has most successfully caught and fastened for long 
years on his canvas. The central figure alike of Congress 
and picture is of course Prince Bismarck, dressed in his 
official military uniform, and looking quite at home in it ; 
he holds in his left hand the eagle-feather pen with a silver 
“Victory” which Hamburg presented to him on the signing 
of the peace between France and Germany; he stands 
between General Schouvaloff and Count Andrassy, the 
’ Austrian delegate. On the left side of the picture in 
the other principal group sits the Russian Chancellor 
Gortschakoff, wearing the uniform of the Russian diplo- 
matic corps, and talking to Lord Beaconsfield; near him 
Lord Salisbury stands—perhaps the least successfully 
treated figure in the whole picture. In the same group are 
Count Karolyi in the gorgeous uniform of an Hungarian 
magnate, Baron Haymerle, Count Launay, and M. Wad- 
dington. The principal group on the right side of the 
picture contains the Turkish delegates; Kari Theodori 
Pasha stands at the end of the table ready to sign the 
document ; near him is Mehemed Ali with his well-marked 
German features. In the same group are the Turkish and 
English Ambassadors to the German Court—Sadullah Bey 
and Lord Odo Russell. The late Count von Bulow is in 
the foreground near Prince Bismarck. Behind the large 
table are the Russian delegate Oubril, the German Ambas- 
sador to Greece—Radowitz, Prince Hohenlohe, Count Corti, 
and others. Near the door the painter has naively intro- 
duced himself as spectator. In all there are twenty-six 
personages, represented with utmost veracity. As an his- 
torical picture this is likely to form one of the most 
interesting bequests left by our day to those that are to 
follow us in times to come. The artist has allowed himself 
—and rightly allowed himself—to be restrained absolutely 
within the bounds of simple fact. The costumes he has 
chosen for the adornment of his subjects were those actually 
worn ; he has idealised absolutely nothing. The value of 
such a picture depends, not upon the harmony of its colour- 
ing, nor the laboured ease of well-balanced grouping, but 
upon the much simpler consideration of truth to fact. 
Visitors to Berlin will do well to remember that Werner’s 
Congresshild is to be seen in the great Festsaal of the 
Rathhaus. slated alck 


Tue Italian artists, from having a decided prejudice 
against public exhibitions, have within the last few years 
become both promoters and competitors in such artistic 
enterprises. The last year’s successes at Turin, and the 
Donatello Society of Florence, with the forthcoming Exposi- 
tion at Milan, sufficiently prove their activity at home, while 
Italian artists are no less appreciated abroad. Several, such 
as Chierici, Tito Conti, and Ciseri, have a decided English 
reputation, while in the present Melbourne Exhibition silver 
medals have been awarded to Gordigiani, Siedmiraschi, and 
Tommasi, and bronze ones to seven other Italian artists. 
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Tue Milanese are not afraid, in these days of com- 
munism, to erect a statue to their benefactor, Napoleon ITI. 
It is a colossal equestrian statue modelled by the Milanese 
sculptor, Professor Francesco Buarzaghi, and successfully 
cast in bronze by the brothers Galli, of Florence. The Em- 
peror is represented in his triumphal entry into Milan in 
1859, and Signor Barzaghi has quite sustained his reputa- 
tion by the masterly modelling of the horse and in the 
dignity and noble carriage of the man. 


Tue American sculptor, Mr. T. Ball, of Florence, and 
his pupil and son-in-law, Mr. Cooper, are making good 
efforts to bring sculpture back to purity of idea. Christ- 
love and mother-love are the motives of the two principal 
groups shown in their late studio reception. Mr. Ball 
has, in a composition of two figures, expressed the text 
beginning, “Except ye be converted, and become as little 
children.” Perhaps in aiming at dignity he has attained 
in his Christ a slight expression of severity, but the child 
whom the Saviour shelters in His arms is exquisitely 
modelled. His “St. John” is also a very expressive statue. 
Mr. Cooper’s mother shielding her sleeping babe from the 
light with her own drapery is very charming in feeling. 
There are some good specimens of portrait-sculpture in 
the studio. 


TuE Cercolo Artistico, a Florentine artists’ club, has had 
to recoup its finances by a sale of sketches—donations from 
members, among whom are several of the principal artists 
of Florence. The works offered for auction were em- 
phatically sketches—outlines in pen and ink, studies in 
charcoal, and first ideas of future pictures roughly dashed 
on boards in oil-colours. Among these the most interesting 
were Cassioli’s “ Modern Venus,” Gordigiani’s bozzetto of 
the “ Page,” and Ussi’s first rough grouping of his since 
famous painting of “ Dante among the Florentine Maidens.” 
Professor Rubio made a valuable gift of an original sketch 
in red crayon by Albano. The sale realised a considerable 
sum of money. 


Mr. E. Beavineton ATKINsoN is always a refined 
and scholarly writer. His recently-published book on the 
“Schools of Art in Germany” will sustain the author's 
reputation in all matters relating to taste and style, but is 
also characterised by a philosophic breadth rare in works 
of art-criticism. All through the book there is exhibited 
that historic sense which recognises the conditions of a 
nation’s art to be the same as those which develop its 
religion and its philosophy. The second of Mr. Atkinson’s 
introductory chapters is an interesting account of the beau- 
tiful piety of the German Art-Renaissance in Rome, and 
a subsequent section of the book faithfully criticises the 
Diisseldorf school, so much indebted to the fathers of 
this same German Renaissance. 


ANOTHER of Mrs. Macquoid’s pleasant travel books— 
ramble books, should they rather be called?—has been 
published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus. “In the 
Ardennes,” with many illustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoid, and one or two by R. B. Browning, forms a 
most pleasant book to look at or to read through. The 
best of its woodcuts reproduces that skittle-loving pig 
endeared to the world by Browning’s Academy picture. It 
seems that its home was Bouvignes. 
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Tue elevation of Mr. Briton Riviere and of Mr. W. W. 
Ouless from the rank of Associates to that of Members of 
the Royal Academy was the subject of general satisfaction 
in the artistic world. Both are young, and from both the 
public has reason to expect in the future even more brilliant 
achievements than have signalised their careers in the past. 
Mr. Riviere has taken his place as the first and most varied 
of our animal-painters ; and for a draughtsman in portraiture 
equal to Mr. Ouless we may search the lists of our artists 
almost in vain. 


Tue first exhibition at the new United Arts Gallery in 
Bond Street shows uncommonly good results. The aim of 
the society which has entered upon this new enterprise is 
the opening of a larger market for the art of all nations than 
has hitherto existed in London. They believe that the 
American and colonial buyers would come to London as 
they now go to Paris, if they could be sure of the same 
active and extended agency on this side of the Channel as 
exists on the other. But the fact would rather seem to be 
that American taste is strongly French, and that to go to 
Paris for French pictures is the natural course of procedure. 
Special praise must be given, in the present exhibition, to 
M. Windmaier’s “Showery Weather” and “A Moonlit 
Road,” powerful and effective works at once solid and impres- 
sionary ; to M. Carl Gussow’s wonderfully real and literal 
studies of peasant character ; to Signor Gaetano Chierici’s 
“Checkmated ;” and above all to the fine intelligence and 
truth of M. Fichel’s “French Café of the Last Century,” in 
which the actions of the several figures are understood and 
rendered with keen cleverness. A very important part of 
the show consists of Mr. Tristram Ellis’s large and brilliant 
collection of water-colour drawings and sketches made during 
his recent tour in the Holy Land, Northern Syria, Kurdistan, 
Nineveh, Baghdad, the Tigris and Euphrates Valley, and 
the Desert. Part of the traveller's route lay through 
districts afflicted by the great famine of 1880, and much 
interest even besides that of artistic excellence attaches to 
his work. The larger part of it was done entirely upon the 
spot, and in sight of the scenes depicted, and sincere draw- 
ings of Nineveh, Baghdad, and the Holy Places of Pales- 
tine as they really are, untouched by studio after-thonghts, 
have a value of their own. 


Motte. Rosa BonHEuR’s pictures now exhibiting at 
Mr. Lefevre’s gallery, though of high power and spirit, 
are somewhat less perfect—and perhaps less careful—in 
technique than is much which we have had from her 
vigorous pencil. Nor is the deer, of which they treat so 
largely, to compare in artistic interest with the horse. The 
former has only the expression of attitude and movement, 
while the latter has the expression of the look as well, in 
uddition to a far more distinct individual character. The 
Impressions of all the artist’s engraved works, which are 
shown with her new paintings, form in themselves an 
excellent gallery. 

a 


At the Guardi Gallery in the Haymarket one or two old 
favourites are mingled with much that is new and brilliant. 
That excellent piece of colour, luminosity, and execution, 
M. Charlemont’s “ Alhambra Guard,” which was seen and 
admired here two or three years ago, is placed in an upper 
room, while the post of honour below is assigned to a 
Bavarian artist whose name will be new to most people in 
London—Mr. Hermann Philips. His “Temptation of St. 
Anthony” deals with a grave old subject in a spirit which 
is essentially modern and certainly not grave. The sincerity 
of an ancient legend is here corrupted, and the single- 
hearted recital of a soul’s trouble is turned cheaply into a 
laugh. The picture is, in fact, a beautiful and striking study 
of the nude, spiced with suggestiveness by the introduction 
of the unhappy saint crouching in terror on the floor of his 
cell. Mr. Philips aims at Venetian style, and certainly 
compasses much both in colour and light. “ The Arrival] 
at the Well,” a composition of female figures in an evening 
effect, is almost imitatively Titianesque, while “ A Souvenir 
of Venice” makes strenuous and successful attempts at the 
reds of Giorgione. Another rising artist, a Spaniard—M. 
Benlliure—is well represented, his smaller works ranking 
with the best following of Meissonier, and in the same 
honourable place may be mentioned those of M. Boldini, 
M. Seiler, and M. Domingo. The last-named has uncommon 
qualities of colour. A strong group of painters of all 
nations fill up the gallery with very attractive matter. 


Mr. Rusxrn had May Day kept at Whitelands College 
in an altogether ideal and beautiful manner. He himself 
was not present, but the valuable gifts of all his works, as 
now circulated, and of a cross of gold with May blossoms 
in high relief, specially designed by Mrs. Severn, were sent 
by him to the school-girls; and the whole festival was 
planned and celebrated under his direction. “The like- 
ablest and loveablest” maiden (as he himself advised) was 
selected by vote from among the girls to be May Queen— 
Mr. Ruskin having made a special request that she should 
be taken from the junior classes—and robed and crowned in 
white and wild flowers. Her robe was knotted with sweet 
blossoms, her crown was made of moss and stellaria, and 
her sceptre was tipped with cuckoo-flowers, From her 
throne she presented Mr. Ruskin’s works to her fellows, 
keeping for herself, along with the gold cross, a copy of 
“Sesame and Lilies.” The young May Queen was well 
advised, for nothing that the master ever wrote is so 
exquisitely adapted to train maidenhood as that memorable 
book. Mr. Tennyson’s “May Queen” was read, as also a 
letter of thanks to Mr. Ruskin from all the students, and 
the heroine of the day proclaimed a holiday till evening. 


Mr. Mrttars’ portrait of the Laureate, added recently to 
the collection of the Fine Art Society, is a vigorous, frank, 
and realistic work, very characteristic of the master’s later 
manner. In expression it is unquestionably felicitous, 
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having fixed the more thoughtful, and less shrewd, look of 
a face that has many moods. The dark, picturesquely cut 
eyes, drooping at their outer corners, were made to be the 
homes of meditation rather than of keenness, and Mr. 
Millais has filled them with the majestic melancholy which 
they wear in their best moments. The peculiar shape of 
the forehead—extraordinarily high and rather narrow—has 
been somewhat insisted on, if not exaggerated. The poet 
stands full-face, draped in his own blue cloak, and holding 
his wide-awake in his hand. 


A new Art Association has been formed in Dublin with 
the following aims :—To secure by purchase suitable ex- 
amples of modern British and Continental pictures and 
sculptures for a permanent gallery in Dublin ; to provide 
and organise in Dublin, and other suitable localities, exhibi- 
tions of loan collections of works of art ; and to afford 
lovers of art an opportunity of presenting or bequeathing 
examples of modern art to the nation, through the medium 
of the association. Ata meeting held in the Dublin Man- 
sion House, to inaugurate the new association, the speakers 
included the Lord Mayor, Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, and Pro- 
fessor Dowden. The last-named spoke with considerable 
asperity of zstheticism and the esthetes, but came to the 
sensible conclusion that when a thing was so caricatured 
and overdone as the love of beauty had been in these times, 
there was generally something solid behind. Our present 
craze for art he considered as a healthy reaction after the 
glorification of the useful, the material, and the mechanical, 
which had so long been the subject of the national songs of 
praise. 

Tue Art Furnishers’ Alliance has now fairly entered 
upon the career it has proposed for itself. Art and the 
mart are here at one in a happy combination ; a well-known 
authority in art-matters and master of design takes the 
chief direction of the company, and good results are to be 
expected when such skill and taste are induced to blossom 
—not into stone—but into chairs and tables and carpets and 
wall-papers. Dr. Dresser is associated in his work with Sir 
Edward Lee. 


Tue Corporation of Nottingham will open an autumn 
exhibition of modern pictures at Nottingham Castle on 
the lst of September. Works will be received on the 
15th, 16th, and 17th of August. 


A Btack-anp-Wuaite Exhibition has been held at 
Messrs. Frost and Reed’s galleries, Bristol. Over 500 
works were hung. 


CoLOUR-BLINDNESS, as recently reported upon to the 
Ophthalmological Society, presents several points of great 
interest. The large majority of men over women who are 
affected in this way is a fact not easily explained by the 
black-and-white garments of one sex and the polychromatic 
dress of the other ; for young children, at the time that the 
faculty of sight is forming itself, are dressed much alike 
in the matter of colours. Nor is the deficiency generally 
found in the perception of subtle tints, for every one knows 
that colour-blindness nearly always consists of an inability 
to distinguish those violent contrasts and perfect comple- 
mentaries—red and green. Now a man who has worn 
black all his life has surely had some occasion to note the 
difference between a green field and the tint of a lady’s 
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cheek. On the other hand, the great prevalence of colour- 
blindness among Quakers would seem to imply that these 
small differences of education have large results. An 
inability to distinguish red from green might otherwise 
be taken as the sign of organic rather than of functional 
defect. That colour-blindness is common among Jews is 
simply due to their habit of intermarriage, by which 
peculiarities of all kinds are not only propagated but re- 
doubled. Great care has been taken to distinguish real 
colour-blindness from a mere ignorance of the names of 
colours. At sea and on railways the importance of a clear 
knowledge of red and green is infinite. Yet until quite 
recently no examinations of railway servants were made 
in England, and even now the system of inquiry is very 
unsatisfactory on some of our lines. A few years ago ten 
lives were sacrificed in America to the colour-blindness of a 
sea-captain. 


Wou_p it be believed that a portion of the old Louvre 
has been built without vaults, and that in consequence of 
this peculiar construction the ground floor is so damp as 
to cause the greatest anxiety for the preservation of the 
works of art deposited therein? Such, however, is the case, 
and after many difficulties the Ministry of Public Works 
has consented to undertake the necessary improvements so 
urgently needed. The expense to be incurred is said to 
amount to about £16,000. 


Tue Minister of Fine Arts has authorised the exhibition 
in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts of a number of cartoons by 
several of the most renowned artists, designed to illustrate 
a new method of decoration on textile fabrics. 


On the 1st of May an exhibition took place, in the same 
institution, of the bronzes left by M. Gatteaux, who by his 
will gave to the Academy of Fine Arts the right to select a 
number of works of art from his choice collection. 


M. Hucues MERLE, the painter, who died last April, 
was born in 1823. He studied the art of painting under 
Léon Cogniet, and exhibited for the first time at the Salon 
of 1848. One of his paintings, “La Mendiante,” was pur- 
chased in 1861 by the State and placed in the Luxembourg. 
M. Merle obtained a second-class medal in 1861, and was 
made a Knight of the Legion of Honour in 1866. 


WE have also to record the death of the French sculptor 
Adam Salomon. He was born. in 1818, and was for some 
years engaged in commercial pursuits at Versailles, where 
he made the acquaintance of an Italian artist who fostered 
in him a taste for the fine arts and gave him lessons. When 
about twenty-six years old, Adam Salomon executed a medal- 
lion of Béranger. So well had he succeeded in reproducing 
the features of the poet, that by this work he acquired con- 
siderable popularity in a very short time. He then came 
to Paris and devoted himself entirely to art. His best work 
was a medallion of Charlotte Corday, and among the many 
busts of the celebrities of his time executed by him may 
be mentioned those of Lamartine, Rossini, and Léopold 
Robert, the last-mentioned being in the Louvre. In the 
same museum are two of his works, “L’Etude” and “ Le 
Génie de la Musique.” “The Mausoleum of the Duc de 
Padoue,” in the Chapel of the Invalides, was also executed 
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by him. Adam Salomon had in later years turned his 
attention to artistic photography, and has published a 
number of excellent photographs of Parisian notabilities, 
with whom he was a great favourite. 


In a number of the Allgemeine Zeitung, Dr. Zarncke 
gives some interesting particulars about the portraits 
of Goethe by Gerhard von Kiigelgen. This artist, it 
appears, on two occasions made pictures from life of the 
poet. The first occasion was at Weimar in the winter 
1808-9. The painting then made was given by Goethe 
to Zelter, who left it to Frau Pongé, of Fiddichow in 
Pomerania, in whose possession it remains. <A replica of it 
is well known as belonging to the University of Dorpat. By 
the same artist, and from the same study as the preceding, 
though differing somewhat from it, is the portrait in 
Goethe’s house at Weimar; that belonging to Dr. E. 
Brockhaus in Leipzig is copied from this. A drawing by 
Kiigelgen was given by Goethe in 1816 to Rochlitz; by 
him it was left to the present owner, Frau Engel, of Greiz. 
This drawing also belongs to the same group as the pre- 
ceding, and is merely copied, with slight alterations, from 
the first portrait ; or it may be the original sketch made for 
that portrait. The characteristics of this first group are 
said to be that the collar of the waistcoat on the left of the 
beholder is seen above the collar of the coat, the wing of 
the waistcoat flaps outwards on the right, and the red scarf 
of the order is brought on to the cuff of the coat, but has its 
place underneath. The second study of the poet was made 
by Kiigelgen in 1810 at Dresden. This is very like the 
first ; the collar of the waistcoat is stiffer than before, and 
its right wing is folded towards the left. The order-scarf 
is at the coat-cuff brought to the right. The original of this 
belonged to Schlosser, and is now at Heidelberg. A replica 
of it, made by the artist, belongs to Frau von Dehn, of 
Kiekell ; it was inherited by her from Gen. von Rauch. 
Another copy, possibly by a pupil’s hand, belongs to the 
descendants of Solomon Hirzels at Leipzig. Lastly, in the 
possession of the same people is the chalk drawing made 
by Kiigelgen, to be engraved by C. Hess. This drawing 
resembles both the preceding groups in certain respects, 
but it was not made from life. From it are lineally de- 
scended the majority of the miserable caricatures which do 
duty as portraits of the great poet. 


A sHRINE of a very remarkable character has been dis- 
played for the first time during Passion Week at the new 
Votive church at Vienna. The shrine, which represents a 
Holy Sepulchre, is the work of Professor Klein. It consists 
of a handsome Gothic canopy surmounting a loculus, the 
front of which is formed of two doors; these are divided 
into panels, each containing a most exquisitely-finished 
enamelled medallion representing some incident from the 
sacred history. When the doors are thrown back astartingly 
realistic figure—the dead body of Christ—is seen through a 
number of small arched openings, recumbent in the tomb. 
The shrine is deposited in the so-called Salm Chapel at the 
east end of the south aisle of the nave. It was hung with 
red curtains, and adorned with the most beautiful ferns and 
flowers during the days when, alone in the year, the doors 
of the shrine are opened. Hundreds of thousands of people 
thronged to see it on this the first occasion when it has 
been exposed to view. It is held to be the most remarkable 
work of religious art which has been produced in Austria 
for many years. 
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THE wedding of the Crown Prince of Anstria was an 
occasion which the artists of that country were by no 
means slow to turn to account. Exhibitions have recently 
been held of all the works of Austrian art presented to 
the bridal pair. The painters of the country combined 
together to give a representative collection of drawings 
by themselves. These have recently been submitted to 
public criticism at the Kunstlerhaus. The place of honour 
was occupied by Makart’s portrait of the bride, a life-size 
oil-painting in a frame carved by the sculptor Tilgner. 
Considering that the work had to be done entirely by 
aid of photographs, and that the artist had never seen his 
subject, it is but natural that the picture should be rather 
a study of costume than a portrait in the ordinary sense. 
The rich colouring upon which Makart rests his fame is 
prominent in the deep red curtain which forms the back- 
ground, and contrasts pleasantly with the white dress of 
the Princess. The figure is hardly true to life, and 

esses a dignity wanting to the original, whilst the 
face lacks the girlish simplicity which is her charm. 
Zimmermann’s view of Salzburg is an excellent landscape, 
no less remarkable for the beauty of the mountain back- 
ground than for the care with which the nearer details 
are finished. Amongst the hundred water-colours which 
form the remainder of the collection, Pazzini’s study of 
two Ampezzothal children is one of the most perfect 
pieces of colouring conceivable. In style it strongly re- 
calls the best work of W. Hunt. The two children are 
watching the progress of affairs in the inside of a boiling- 
pot with evident satisfaction. The twitch of the little boy’s 
leather braces, his cracked boots, the expectant bend of 
his knees as he lifts the lid, and the light which catches 
the side of his cheek are rendered with a loving care 
which speaks volumes for the artist’s power of sympathy. 
Alt’s study of the Hotel de Ville at Brussels contains an 
immense amount of work, most of which is made to tell. 
Amongst the landscapes are many of no great excellence, 
but Lichtenfels’ view of the Danube Valley from Trusca 
Cora, the river stretching away like a silver ribbon under 
the cold grey sky, is worthy of the closest inspection. 
The Austrian Alpine Club send as their present a set of 
drawings on wood of the various huts which they have built 
amongst the wilderness of snows. These are arranged 
within one frame as panels round a small oil-painting 
of the romantic Rudolfhiitte by the side o* the Weisssee. 


THE national rivalry which marks everything done 
within the boundaries of the Austrian Empire took the 
form of a friendly competition in the wedding presents. 
The painters of the St. Luke Society of Prag were not to 
be outdone by their contemporaries of Vienna. An album 
containing some sixty drawings by Bohemian artists was 
a gift of no small value. The majority are water-colours, 
though pencil, pen, and crayon drawings also find a place. 
An elegant casket covered with green velvet, and embellished 
with gilt ornaments and enamelled shields in fifteenth- 
century style, contains the collection. The drawings, since 
the close of the festivities, have been submitted to public 
inspection. 


Two very interesting pictures by Luca Giordano have 
recently been brought to light, and are now in the hands 
of a Vienna dealer. They are painted upon marble panels, 
but for what end internal evidence does not show, and 
tradition is silent. The first represents an angel releasing 
Peter from prison. The angel, whose wings are tinted blue, 
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flies towards the left, clothed in a cloud of yellow light. He 
leads the saint, who walks with bent body, as though stiff ; 
his large eyes, deep-set under a noble brow, look like those 
of a man coming-to from a wondrous vision. He wears a 
blue coat and a rough, heavy yellow robe. The chiaroscuro 
is marvellously handled, and the drawing of knuckled 
hands and wrinkled flesh displays an admirable power of 
laying flakes of colour of defined form. The pendant 
depicts the Holy Family resting by the way on their flight 
into Egypt. The blessed Virgin is seated by the roadside 
with the Child in her lap, whilst St. Joseph stands by, and 
boy-angels with lovely faces hover around, or play in a 
palm-tree behind, as they do in one of Martin Schongauer’s 
prints. Joseph is of much the same type as Peter in the 
other picture, but his brow is loftier and his head higher. 
The colours of the drapery are rather heavy and wanting in 
transparence, but the handling of the lights is excellent, 
and the effect is rendered all the more striking by the 
polish of the marble surface. 


One of the most important sales of works of art of the 
last few years has recently taken place. We allude to that 
of the collection of the late Carl Damian Disch, which was 
sold at Cologne during the last week of May. It consisted, 
according to the Allgemeine Kunst Chronik, of no less than 
2,500 objects, which had been brought together since the 
year 1842. About half the collection was devoted to works 
of the industrial arts of medizval and modern times ; whilst 
the remainder, with the exception of a few pictures, was 
formed of antiquities of all kinds, for the most part found 
in the neighbourhood of the Rhine. A very notable feature 
were the 400 antique glasses, as well as some masterpieces 
of Venetian and enamelled German work of the Renaissance. 
Jugs of Rhenish manufacture and goldsmiths’ work were 
in considerable profusion. There were also carvings in 
stone, wood, and ivory, weapons, miniatures, enamelled 
work, textile substances, and furniture. An excellent 
French catalogue, profusely illustrated, formed a valuable 
companion to the sale. 


THE superintendence of the Florentine galleries is to be 
placed on an entirely new basis, and one, we trust, which 
will result in a better organised management. The new 
director, in place of the late Cav. Egisto Chiavacci, is the 
Commendatore Cesare Donati, late capo divisione in the 
Ministry of Public Instruction. Besides this a royal decree 
has been passed, containing the following articles :—Art. 1. 
A technical committee, composed of two painters, an archi- 
tect, and an art-critic or writer, will give their attention to 
the preservation of the monuments of art in all the govern- 
ment and municipal galleries and museums. Art. 2. This 
committee shall hold ordinary meetings every month, and 
extraordinary when required, the director of the galleries 
presiding. Art. 3. Every member of the committee shall 
remain in office three years, and may also be newly elected 
at the end of that time. Art. 4 Each member will receive 
an honorarium of twenty-five francs for every attendance 
at meetings, which sum is to be provided from the fund of 
the entrance tax at the galleries. By this new arrangement 
adequate surveillance is insured, and the evils of previous 
mismanagement, which the probity of the late director 
brought to light, will in future be evaded. 


Tue fifth exhibition of the paintings from the maga- 
zines is now on view in the Palazzo Vecchio, and before 
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long the committee will turn their attention seriously to the 
formation of a large historical picture-gallery in Florence. 
This collection boasts of few works remarkable for excel- 
lence of art; there are a series of interesting cartoons 
of historical subjects of Medicean date, and one or two 
curiosities, such as a very small painting in monochrome 
on white silk, which has the effect of a bas-relief, and a 
finely-painted miniature (oval) of a Holy Family, framed 
in lapis-lazuli. 


More discoveries of fifteenth-century frescoes under 
eighteenth-century whitewash! In the church of Santa 
Trinita, now undergoing repairs, several of Lorenzo 
Monaco’s paintings are being brought to light from beneath 
a crumbling strata of white tint. If these works are found 
entire the world will be enriched by another portrait of 
Dante, which Vasari says he painted there, together with that 
of Petrarch, adding, with his usual supreme contempt for 
chronology, “both from nature.” It is to be hoped the 
restorers will in this case be content to take the super- 
imposed colour off without further proceeding to put any 
more on. In the Sala of Leo X. in the Palazzo Vecchio, 
also, Signor Gaetano Bianchi has made an interesting 
discovery while repairing some sixteenth-century frescoes 
in the vaulting, which had become unsafe. The paper on 
the walls not harmonising with the room, it was proposed to 
remove it, when lo! from beneath appeared all the old 
decorative frescoes perfectly uninjured, and the Sala will 
now be seen in its pristine state. 


AN exhibition of designs for Christmas and New Year 
cards will be inaugurated at the gallery of the Society of 
British Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, on the 8th of 
August. Messrs. Hildesheimer and Faulkner, who have 
organised this exhibition, offer £3,500 in prizes, and as 
their enterprise may be interesting to many of our artistic 
readers, the following facts may be noted in connection with 
it. The judges are W. P. Frith, R.A. J. E. Millais, R.A, 
and Marcus Stone, A.R.A. All contributions must be sent 
in to the gallery on Tuesday, July 26th. The first prize 
will be £200; the second, £150; the third and fourth, each 
£100. Numerous further awards will be made. A set of 
competitive designs may consist of two, three, four, or six 
compositions, all of which must be of one size, and in 
keeping with each other in general style. For further 
information inquirers must apply to Messrs. Hildesheimer 
and Faulkner, Jewin Street, E.C. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. have published the English 
edition of the Life of J. F. Millet, translated by Helena 
de Kay from the French of Sensier, the friend and adviser 
and Boswell of the peasant-painter. The book is beautifully 
printed ; and the Life is beautiful itself. Millet was the 
Burns of Art. 


Tue “Transactions of the Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science” for 1880 have just been published by 
Messrs. Longmans and Co. Last year’s Congress was not 
one of the Association’s most brilliant gatherings. In the 
Art-Section, however, some useful discussions were held, 
and in the “Transactions” Mr. Herkomer’s paper on the 
system of master and pupil has been accorded prominence. 
The subject is one that perhaps deserves still further con- 
sideration from the artistic public. 
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Tue Academy has sustained a loss more real than the 
public might believe it to be, in the death of Mr. Solomon 
Alexander Hart, R.A., who had been the Academical Pro- 
fessor of Painting from the year 1857 to 1865, when he was 
appointed librarian, an office which he efficiently discharged 
until his last illness. That his later works raised a chorus 
of facile criticism is a fact which never blinded the members 
of the Academy itself to the utility and worth of a painter 
whose scholarship, intellectual capacity, and theoretical 
knowledge were as fine as his later pictures were unworthy 
of his earlier powers. Mr. Hart was a lecturer of uncommon 
ability. To the generosity and geniality of his character 
and manners there are hundreds to bear witness ; and it is 
to be wished that so upright and amiable a man had been 
spared the all too easy and ready-made ridicule which the 
newest tyro in criticism flung at those last pictures—the 
works of an old and long-labourin~ <ervant of art, whose 
eyesight was failing with his othe. ‘sical powers. Mr. 
Hart’s election to the Associateship uaces back to the year 
1835, and his elevation to the full membership of the 
Academy to 1840. At his death, which took place in his 
seventy-sixth year, he was the oldest Academician. He 
is represented in the Vernon collection by a picture of 
synagogue ceremomial, “The Elevation of the Law.” His 


pictures bore frequent reference to the race and religion to 
which he belonged—the Jewish. He was buried in the 
little cemetery of his people in the Fulham Road. 


ANOTHER gap in the ranks of art is made by the death of 
Mr. Samuel Palmer, also at the age of seventy-five. His works 
of late years had shown some slight deterioration, until the 
beauty of his very last contributions to the Old Water-Colour 
Society, in the season of 1881, recalled the poetical power, 
purity, and distinctive character of the paintings and draw- 
ing of his mature and unenfeebled age. Mr. Palmer was a 
painter in oil as well as in water-colour, and his works with 
the etching-point are among the finest productions of the 
English school. He has left the most charming, instructive, 
and significant autobiographical details in a letter to a 
friend, which was published in the Portfolio in 1872. We 
would refer all young students to this for a sketch of a 
single-hearted and whole artistic life, happy, pious, and in a 
manner humble. Mr. Palmer lived before this time of luxe 
when painters of powers far more moderate than his exist 
in a kind of Paradise of bric-d-brac. A system of plain 
living and high thinking fostered the classical character of 
his art, which was very marked. He tells us that the com- 
panionship of his father, who was devoted to books, and who 
made his son learn by heart the greater part of the Holy 
Scriptures, and the literary influence of. a nurse who was 
perfectly familiar with her Milton, filled his mind with those 
early poetical associations for the absence of which no after- 
study can atone. His adolescence was guided, artistically, 
by Mr. Linnell, and the visionary Blake was long his friend 
and had a lasting influence on his mind. He sold a picture 
at the age of fourteen. In 1842 he ceased to exhibit in oils 
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at the Academy, and he joined the Water-Colour Society, of 
which he was so prominent a member, in 1843. 


Tue South Kensington Museum loan exhibition of 
Spanish and Portuguese ornamental art is full of interest. 
The works in metal—relics of Moorish skill and example 
—are among the most prominent specimens of ornament. 
The splendid temper of the steel which these Oriental 
artificers made from the fine iron of Spain is proverbial ; 
a “Toledo blade” is the very synonym for an arm of abso- 
lutely perfect quality and temper, and it was on this 
matchless steel that the Moors in Spain practised that 
art of inlaying and chasing to which they gave the name 
of their Eastern Damascus. The present collection con- 
tains no metal-work of any very early date, but a great 
screen from Avila Cathedral is a good example of Renais- 
sance work. The armour of Philip III.—the king who 
expelled those same Moors—is a magnificent specimen of 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth century work. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy is a plaque of chiselled steel, the 
metal being cut from a solid block and sculptured by 
the artificer. A contemporary judges this splendid piece, 
which bears the arms of Charles V., to have been the 
diploma work of a Spanish armourer, produced upon his 
candidature for admission into the guild of his craft. 
Trades-unions are very possibly the legitimate modern 
descendants of the guilds; when will they revert to the 
not unwholesome custom of making excellence of work 
the passport of a workman’s admission ? 


THE celebrated statuette of St. Francis of Assisi, by 
Alonzo Cano, is exhibited in the above collection. This 
exquisite work, loftily, sincerely, and austerely religious 
in its feeling, was, until a few years ago, guarded as a 
sacred treasure in the Cathedral of Toledo, not to be 
commonly exposed even to pilgrims. All the ecclesiastical 
property in Spain and Portugal having been ruthlessly 
appropriated by the Government, this lovely and _price- 
less work of art, in which a nation of high traditions 
might surely have taken a certain pride, has found its 
way into the collection of a Parisian purchaser. The 
greater part of the objects comprised in the present beau- 
tiful loan exhibition were gathered together by M. Alfred 
d’Andrade, a distinguished Portuguese dilettante. 


ProressorR ANTON voN WERNER’s picture of the Berlin 
Congress, exhibited by the Fine Art Society in Bond 
Street for a short time during the present season, is more 
interesting historically than as a work of art. Nor even as 
an international record can it be considered very valuable, 
for the likenesses are in most cases forced or faulty. The 
dress—especially that of the English members of the Con- 
gress—is, of course, very much against any dignity of effect. 
An attempt to avoid the immense difficulty of giving 
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animation to a number of seated figures has been made by 
placing some of the representatives upon their legs, con- 
versing in groups. The influences of Berlin would not seem 
to be particularly artistic. Such powers as Germany is 
exerting in the arts are rather developing in places removed 
from the most official of capitals. 


“Lx Saton A Lonpres” is a rather large name for the 
collection recently opened in the galleries of the Leicester 
Square panorama. International exhibitions in London are 
multiplying remarkably, and the present year has seen 
the beginning of more than one of these. To bring over 
mediocre foreign pictures in numbers is a practice against 
which we should desire to see the new, or coming, principles 
of protection set in force. But the collection in question 
contains some work of the first class—such as the “Job” of 
M. Bonnat, to which reference was made in our article 
on that artist’s life and works; the portrait of M. Dumas 
by M. Meissonier ; “ Waiting,” an energetically-composed 
battle-subject by M. Protais ; M. Géréme’s tribute to his 
patron saint sleeping, emaciated and shrunken, in the 
desert, with his head upon his legendary lion ; and one or 
two of M. Lefebvre’s suave and somewhat anemic studies 
from the nude—admirably solid and complete in modelling, 
but trivial and anti-classical in motive. On the whole 
Le Salon & Londres is one of the most striking and repre- 
sentative exhibitions of French art which our capital has 
seen of late years. Se ay 

THE original drawings of Charles Green’s illustrations 
to the story by Walter Besant and James Rice, entitled 
“The Chaplain of the Fleet,” recently published serially in 
the Graphic, are being exhibited at the Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool. What strikes one to most purpose with respect to 
them is that they are saturated with the spirit of the period 
they represent. The mingled humour and pathos which 
found concrete expression in the faces of the occupants of 
Fleet Market is vividly realised, and here and there is a 
touch of contrasted characterisation not unworthy of the 
great caricaturist of whose works these drawings are some- 
times pleasantly reminiscent. Together with Mr. Green’s 
sketches a number of water-colour drawings by Mr. W. D. 
Barker (a Manchester artist of some distinction) are being 
exhibited. Mr. Barker’s works are characterised both by 
the excellences and certain of the defects of an artistic 
method which is before all things swift. A safe instinct and 
a rapid hand have enabled the artist to lay hold of transient 
aspects of cloud and river, and a good eye for the soberer 
effects of colour has helped him to transfix certain evan- 
escent shades of memorable winter scenes. His best efforts 
are singularly tender in treatment—soft, with an adum- 
brated tone that imparts to them a poetic atmosphere of a 
dreamy romantic sort. 


CREDIT is due to the Liverpool Arts sub-committee 
(acting under the allied guidance of Mr. Alderman Samuel- 
son, its chairman, and Mr. P. H. Rathbone) for the public 
spirit and genuine art-feeling so frequently and spiritedly 
manifested.. Indeed, it is open to question if any corporate 
body have in recent years displayed more wholesome and 
disciplined enthusiasm, whether judged of by the quality of 
their purchases or the merit of their exhibitions. The com- 
mittee is reported to be engaged at this moment in the 
consideration of more than one project of importance, 
amongst the number being a scheme for the enlargement of 
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their Art Gallery at an estimated cost of £11,000. It is 
hinted that they have in contemplation the purchase of a 
great picture which competent judges have classed with the 
two or three highest examples of English art—the work of 
the painter whose name has more than once been coupled 
with that of Tintoret by one of the foremost of modern 
critics. 


An Exhibition of Paintings on China opens this month 
at Mr. Crossley’s Art Gallery, Newark-on-Trent. 


Very few works have been as often and as well illus- 
trated as the “Fables” of La Fontaine. After the various 
illustrations by Romain de Hooghe, Eisen, Oudry, Cortrin, 
and more recently by Grandville and Gustave Doré, it 
seemed almost a hopeless task to attempt to equal the 
works of so many masters ; yet it has occurred.to a wealthy 
amateur of Marseilles, M. Roux, that something might be 
done, and that a collection of water-colour drawings by the 
most renowned living artists to illustrate these fables would 
form a very interesting and valuable art-treasure. In three 
years, and at an expense of some £12,000, M. Roux has 
succeeded in obtaining 160 water-colour drawings, the sub- 
jects of which are all taken from Le Fontaine’s “ Fables,” 
by Hebert, Géréme, Baudry, Moreau (25), Jules Jacquemart 
(21), Leloir, Worms, De Nittis, Vibert, G. Doré, Bastien- 
Lepage, Berne-Bellecour, Dubufe, and others. M. Roux 
has consented to exhibit this unique collection in Paris, 
whither he has gone in order personally to superintend the 
necessary arrangements. 


MDLLE. NELLY JACQUEMART is engaged to be married 
to a rich Parisian banker, M. Edouard André. Madlle. 
Jacquemart, one of the cleverest French portrait-painters, 
is a pupil of Léon Cogniet and an artist of real merit, 
having obtained medals at the Paris Salons of 1868, 1869, 
and 1870. Among her best portraits may be mentioned 
those of M. Thiers, the late President of the French 
Republic, and M. Dufaure. 


Tue sale of the famous collection of M. Double lasted 
six days, the totals of the sale amounting to £104,400, rather 
less than was expected, considering the rarity of some of the 
articles, all of which were genuine and authentic. 


THE annual exhibition of the Cercle des Arts Libéraux 
was closed a few weeks ago. It was one of the most 
successful exhibitions of the year, and contained works 
by well-known artists. The most remarkable pictures 
exhibited were “Un Champ de Bataille,” by Carolus- 
Duran; “Chanson & Boire,” by Roybet; and a large 
painting, “Au Bord de lEtang,” by Heilbuth. 


At the Cercle des Beaux-Arts were exhibited a series of 
drawings by M. de Nittis. The subjects were of different 
kinds, and comprised portraits, genre and racing scenes, 
all of which were of masterly execution, and real works 
of art in the true sense of the word. 


On the 25th of May the Société des Artistes held 
a special meeting in order to vote on the médailles 
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@honneur, to be awarded in each of the four sections of 
the Salon, each of the exhibiting artists being entitled 
to one vote. Voting began at nine in the morning, and 
was continued until five in the evening. The médaille 
@honneur for painting was awarded to M. Paul Jacques 
Baudry for his picture, “The Glorification of the Law.” 
In the sculpture section no result was arrived at, as none 
of the candidates obtained the requisite nuniber of votes, 
and another special meeting took place on the 4th of 
June, when the médaille d’honneur was awarded to M. 
Allard. In the other sections the médailles d’honneur 
were awarded to M. Formigé (architect) and to M. Chauvel 
(engraver). A few days later the different juries voted 
on the awards to be given in each different section, with 
the following results :—Painting : no first medal; sixteen 
second medals; twenty third medals. Sculpture: two 
first medals awarded to MM. Jean Louis Géréme and Jean 
Dampt ; six second medals; ten third medals. Architec- 
ture : first medal, M. Blondel. 


THE new Société des Artistes does not seem to have 
given general satisfaction to the artistic world. Great 
expectations were entertained, and very likely the Société 
was expected to work wonders. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the Société had but little time at its 
disposal, and that the organisation of an exhibition like 
the Salon is a matter of considerable difficulty. No doubt 
there were shortcomings ; but they were to be expected, 
and it is somewhat hasty on the part of the Parisian art- 
critics to be so harsh, and to lavish blame on everything 
and everybody connected with the Société. Unless they 
prefer to return to the old order of things, and remain 
for ever under State supervision, they must persevere ; 
and if there are any defects, as the artists have the remedy 
in their own hands, such defects must soon disappear, and 
make room for a more satisfactory and prosperous state 
of things. At all events, every effort should be made and 
every nerve strained before State protection is again re- 
sorted to. On the 10th of July, when the Salon closed, 
the present Société was dissolved, as its powers were only 
given to it for the season. It will rest with the fifty 
artists who form the Organisation Committee to discuss 
and form a new society ; and as they have now the expe- 
rience of the past, it is to be hoped that it will enlighten 
them on what is to be done in order to insure for the 
future Salons brighter and better prospects. 


PICTURE-STEALING and cutting seems to be a mania in 
France just now. The other day the keepers of the Louvre 
missed a small painting, by Lenain, which had disappeared 
from its place. Information was given to the police ; but 
no clue had been found to the guilty person, when one 
morning the picture was sent back—anonymously of course 
—and replaced on the walls of the museum. Whether 
this painting was taken by an amateur who wished to 
have it copied or photographed is a mystery that will very 
likely never be cleared up. It is very probable, however, 
that the thief, well knowing that he could not dispose of 
it, or enjoy its possession in peace, took the simpler and 
safer means of restoring it. At Rouen some evil-disposed 
person cut and lacerated three valuable paintings, whilst 
another miscreant stole a medallion he had torn from its 
frame. Unfortunately in both cases the wretches escaped 
unmolested ; they will probably never receive the chastise- 
ment they so richly deserve. 
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THE principal paintings of Courbet have lately been 
exhibited in one of the saloons of the ThéAtre de la Gaité, 
Paris. 


THE carriage in which the recently married Crown 
Princess of Austria made her entry into Vienna is a 
marvel of the coach-builder’s art. The carriage was built 
in the year 1700, at Madrid, for the Emperor Charles IV., 
in the rich baroque style then in fashion. It is lined 
within with cramoisy silk, and adorned with gold fringes. 
The roof is also similarly lined, and from its four corners 
hang tassels of gold. Round the edge of the roof is a 
great deal of elaborate bronze-work, at the four corners are 
bunches of golden flowers and vine-tendrils, whilst over the 
centre of the whole is a gilt crown adorned with precious 
stones. On all sides are windows filled. with Venetian 
crystal glass; the pillars which support the roof are 
adorned with costly carved work, the panels inside below 
the windows bear painted representations of princely virtues. 
It is usually supposed that these paintings were the work 
of Rubens ; such, however, is not the case; they were 
made in 1763 by the Viennese artist Wagenschén. The 
carriage swings by four straps, which are adorned with 
gold ornaments. Very conspicuous are the double-imperial 
eagle, sword, sceptre, and crown. What little wood-work 
there is is covered with red lacquer ; all the iron-work is 
gilded. The form of the spokes of the wheels is also 
noteworthy ; they appear to be platted together, and were 
the work of a sculptor. The whole of the wheels and the 
axles are brilliantly lacquered. The harness of the six 
horses was of the same style as the carriage, adorned 
with silk and gold. The only other carriages of this kind 
anywhere in existence are one at Madrid and one in the 
Trianon coach-house at Versailles. 


In the matter of furniture no nation is more forward 
than the Austrian. There is a solidity and grace about 
their best work, an adaptability of means to ends, which 
other countries would do well to imitate. An exhibition 
of art-furniture, the third within a period of eighteen 
months, has recently been held at Vienna—the city of ex- 
hibitions. The characteristic of this one was that every 
article exhibited must be the work of the exhibitors, the 
object being to enable workmen to deal directly with the 
public, without the intervention of the dealer, expensive as 
it is to both parties. Much of the furniture was arranged 
in niches to represent rooms. Of these the most beautiful 
and at the same time most comfortable were some studies 
fitted in medizval style. The word “furniture” was, how- 
ever, made very elastic by the Exhibition Committee, and 
the objects brought together formed a fair representation 
of Austrian industries of all kinds. Table-cloths, carpets 
and curtains, tapestries and embroideries, carved wooden 
ornaments, church furniture, sideboards of various kinds, 
enamelled work, metal-work, garden seats, billiard-tables, 
pianos, clocks, vases, weapons and shields, lamps, trophies 
of the chase—such were a few of the miscellaneous objects 
brought together. The ceramic wares shown were on all 
hands highly admired, the pottery stoves being especially 
worthy of praise. Exhibitions in Austria take in some 
measure the place of co-operative stores in England. Every 
principal town has its Awsstellung, or series of such, and 
in the capital it is possible for the energetic visitor to find 
something fresh of the kind every day. The marvel is that 
the work shown should reach so high an average. 
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TE Examining Committee on the old pictures of the 
Magazines of the Florentine Galleries have made a dis- 
covery which well repays their long labour. It is a 
painting on panel by Andrea Verrocchio, representing a 
“Madonna and Child with Saints,” supposed to be the 
one mentioned by Vasari as painted for the nuns of 
Maglio, and of which all traces have been lost. This one 
of the very few paintings by Verrocchio which remain to 
us shows the same hand and colouring, with a certain 
crudeness of treatment, which are visible in the “ Baptism 
of Christ” in the Belle Arti. The sixth and last exhibi- 
tion, just closed, has brought to light a portrait by Lorenzo 
di Credi, an allegorical painting by Bronzino, “The Union 
of Fiesole and Florence,” and the portrait of a cardinal, 
by Titian, which is a standing protest against the 
iniquity of cleaning. The restorer, Signor Luparini, 
has been arrested half-way in his work of destruction, 
and the picture remains, with every vestige of flesh-tints 
destroyed, with the varnish on one half of its surface. 
Having finished the contents of the magazines of galleries, 
the committee will now examine those of the subterranean 
rooms, consisting of statues and casts. 


Ir is curious to see a foreign treatment of a peculiarly 
English subject. Signor Simi has been exhibiting at 
the Belle Arti a translation of Hood’s “Song of the 
Shirt,” in a painting which he names “Il Canto della 
Camicia.” Italian realism comes strongly into force ; for 
the poor seamstress, whose bony hands fall nerveless on 
her work, he must have sought his model in the disease- 
stricken wards of a hospital, so ghastly are her blue lips 
and deadly complexion. But in rendering her Italian in 
dress and surroundings he has strained the translation too 
far. The London seamstress is, happily, very seldom met 
with in Italy. The painting has the same cleverness of 
touch and morbid feeling which are shown in the artist’s 
great picture of decay, called “ Fontainebleau after the 
Damp Season,” which was in the Donatello Exhibition 
this season. 


THE Italians are well represented in this year’s Salon 
at Paris. Pasini, in his “Halte & la Mosque,” shows a 
masterful treatment of Eastern subject, rich in colour, 
but perhaps exaggerated as to chiaroscuro. Palizzi has 
two good works; and Castiglione, in his “Le Cardinal 
Artiste,” a cardinal taking a lady’s likeness, displays a 
grace of treatment worthy of a higher theme. All these 
artists are resident in Paris, as is also Lanzirotti, the 
patriot who fought in 1848, and was for two years a 
prisoner in St. Elmo, and yet left a rising fame in Paris 
to go and fight again in 1859. His beautiful sculpture 
of “La Baquante,” an impersonation of De Lanziere’s 
poem, is attracting all eyes at the Salon. Albano exhibits 
his “ Faust and Marguerite,” which, though very graceful, 
is by no means one of his best works. Tabacchi has a 
little genre statue of “Mosca Cieca” (blind man’s buff ), 
not remarkable in any way. 


Tue South-American Italian Colonies have held an 
exhibition, inaugurated at Buenos Ayres on March 20th. 
The colony being still new, the industrial arts are much 
better represented than the fine arts. The Italian spe- 
cialities, such as mosaics, intarsiatura, carving, and metal- 
working, are very beautiful. 





THE Italian artists are turning their attention to art 
in the household. The two most beautiful vases in the 
Milan Exhibition have been designed by Professor Muzzioli, 
and the exquisite figures which form their handles were 
modelled by the sculptor Gallori H.M. the Queen of 
Italy has purchased a beautiful Madonna on porcelain, 
by Morelli. This is suggestive of the ancient Greek 
and Etruscan principle of rendering every vase a special 
creation. 


Miss Louisa FENNELL has published twelve sketches 
illustrating “The Life of St. Paul in Rome.” These litho- 
graphs, which are produced by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew, 
and Co., are accurate enough to be perhaps of some historic 
interest to students of St. Paul’s career, but are possessed 
of little artistic merit. 


THE new publication issued by Mr. William Reeves— 
“English Etchings”—has begun badly, the quality of its 
illustrations being very poor indeed. But the aim of the 
periodical is a good one, and we shall be glad of an oppor- 
tunity to praise it, later on, if its character improves. 


“ GLEANINGS IN THE Fietps or Art” (Lee and Shepard, 
Boston) is the title of an interesting volume we have 
lately received from America. The author, Mr. E. D. 
Cheney, is perhaps scarcely possessed of a genius for 
criticism, but he brings considerable knowledge and com- 
mon sense to bear on it. His opportunities of study 
seem to have been wide, and such a note as this re-" 
garding the truly great J.-F. Millet is worth quotation 
here :—“ When I saw him at Barbizon, in 1855, having 
had my attention drawn to him by some pictures brought 
to Boston by an amateur two years before, he was just 
beginning to reap the outward reward of his labours in 
his art, having received the medal for two successive years. 
He was as simple, natural, and earnest as a child, but so 
grand in his presence that I was reminded of the Greek’s 
answer to the question, ‘How did you know that he was a 
god?’ ‘Because I was content the moment my eye fell 
on him.’ He painted life about him as he saw it, the stern, 
hard life of the peasant. A tremendous realist, he does not 
soften the picture to prettiness, but gives it to you in its 
full force. ‘I know,’ says a French writer, ‘all his defects: 
he has neither grace nor freshness, and as if to expiate his 
early faults, his colour is almost monotonous ; but with all 
this I know of no one who gives us so austere a picture of 
the labours and the inhabitants of the country. Each of his 
peasants seems a priest consecrated to the God of work.’ 
This is his greatness. He is the most real and the most 
ideal of artists. You see the actual scene, but you see it 
with new eyes—you always feel the grandeur of humanity, 
the tragedy of human life, the eternal possibilities fore- 
shadowed by it. He is sad—so is all deep life—but he is 
not morbid or despairing. He shirks no hard problems, 
but there is a grand faith underneath which is always 
recognised. His peasant sowing seed is a strong, simple 
figure, but he is sowing for eternity. The act seems more 
grand tian the winning a nation’s battle. There is no 
sentimentalism about him ; it is said that you find no hint 
of the passion of love in his women more than in his men. 
He was concerned with other things. A simple picture of 
his, merely a labourer pruning a tree, was refused by the 
Academy of Brussels on the ground that it was revolu- 
tionary. They were right.” 
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Ir the retirement of Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A., from South 
Kensington does not call forth deep feeling, it may at least 
be the occasion for a congratulatory word on the state of 
efficiency which the Schools of Art have reached under his 
control, and for the expression of a hope that this efficiency 
may be maintained. Perhaps the schools may lose some of 
their prestige by the severance of their connection with so 
eminent an artist as Mr. Poynter; but it is quite possible 
that a less famous man, while equally aiming at the collective 
efficiency of the students in the technicalities of their pro- 
fession, will have more time to devote, personally, to the 
development of the peculiar powers of individuals. Be- 
tween Mr. Ruskin and the South Kensington system of 
training no love has. been lost, because, in his opinion, the 
genius of the unit has been reduced to a general level of 
excellence. This is a danger attending all instruction in 
classes ; but instances are not wanting to show that genius 
is capable of asserting itself under circumstances far more 
unfavourable to its growth than any which attach to our 
impersonal method of instruction under the auspices of the 
State. 


Ir Mr. Ruskin has no good to say of South Kensington 
as a school, he has also been at issue with its late Director 
as an artist. The war of words in which they have engaged 
dates back to 1875, when the great art-critic delivered him- 
self thus concerning “The Festival” and another of Mr. 
Poynter’s Academy pictures of that year :—“I wonder how 
long Mr. Poynter thinks a young lady could stand barefoot 
on a round-runged ladder. Of course his object is to show 
us, like Michael Angelo, the adaptability of limbs to awk- 
ward positions ; but he can only, by this anatomical science, 
interest his surgical spectators.” Four years later Mr. 
Poynter published “Ten Lectures on Art.” In one of the 
earlier of these he spoke of Mr. Ruskin with great respect. 
“The whole of his works from beginning to end,” he says, 
“set before us more exalted notions of the beauty and sub- 
limity of nature than have ever been presented to us in 
words.” But between the delivery of this earlier lecture 
and the ninth, the “Academy Notes” appear, and Mr. 
Poynter feels it necessary “to explain to any students, likely 
to be misled by Mr. Ruskin’s special pleading, the general 
blindness to higher qualities in art which has been observa- 
ble in all his later writings;” and he finally suggests that 
Mr. Ruskin’s “animus” is to be “ put down in charity (!) to 
the lunacies of his declining years.” The mark of exclama- 
tion is our own. 


No bones are broken, or meant to be broken, by contro- 
versy of this kind, which at least amuses the reading public, 
though we think that amusement dearly bought, if at the 
price of even temporary annoyance to the combatants, when 
they are men like Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Poynter, in whose 
time and temper the public has a very intimate interest. 
Before leaving the subject, let us say that this “anatomical 
science” to which Mr. Ruskin refers, and which makes Mr. 
Poynter one of the best draughtsmen of the English school, 
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must have done great service to art by its influence over the 
schools at South Kensington; and if the late Director’s 
resignation is due, as rumour asserts, to his bad health, he 
will be followed into his retirement by the good wishes of 
his old students and of the general public for his speedy 
and complete recovery. 


WE are glad to hear that two folio volumes, containing 
between two and three hundred drawings, chiefly studies 
in .crayons, executed by the unfortunate Benjamin Robert 
Haydon, have been added to the art-collection at the British 
Museum. 


Mr. Fitpgs, A.R.A., has made another lengthened sojourn 
in Venice, whither he returned soon after the opening of the 
Academy. If we may judge by the figure which was so 
brilliant on the walls of Burlington House in the past 
season, Mr. Fildes seeks his inspiration as regards colour 
rather from the living Venetian people than from the old 
Venetian school. The Adriatic city contains—now that 
costume is so fast disappearing everywhere—the most 
highly coloured population to be found anywhere in Italy. 
Mr. Woods, to whose exceedingly clever and animated 
scenes of street and canal, studied in the same city, we 
called especial attention, is the brother-in-law of Mr. Fildes, 
and has attained his skill by quick degrees. Mr. Van 
Haanen, who won a sudden fame by his “ Pearl-Stringers” 
and “ Washerwomen,” has also been hard at work in Venice. 
He is a young painter—Dutch by birth, but a cosmopolitan 
in culture and sympathy—of the utmost devotion and in- 
dustry, and we believe the London public this year missed 
a great pleasure by his failure to complete in time for the 
Academy a Venetian interior—“ Dressmakers ”—which was 
painted as a companion to the admirable “ Pearl-Stringers” 
of 1880. 


Miss Ctara MontA.sa has returned from Venice with 
a quantity of sketches, in which she has treated her favourite 
subjects with fresh feeling and in new aspects. She will 
devote herself this autumn, as usual, to studying the 
Thames. 


Mr. Lone has been an Associate for a length of time 
sufficient to make his election to the full membership a 


natural and opportune event. It is true that there are 
Associates whose election to the first degree of honour dates 
back three times as far as Mr. Long’s, but who will in all 
probability never attain the second degree ; but such are 
not “in the movement,” while the new R.A. undoubtedly 
is. We may, however, permit ourselves to say that he 
has proved in many respects a disappointing artist. The 
promise of strong character and powerful intelligence and 
realism which he gave in his earlier works he has not 
cared to fulfil, and even his drawing and construction would 
seem to have been weakened by his subsequent almost ex- 
clusive devotion to the study of feminine beauty. In spite 
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of all he is a strong artist, and we believe that a change of 
subjects would restore more than his old character. Another 
election—that of Mr. Mark Fisher to the membership of 
the Water-Colour Institute—will give pleasure to all lovers 
of refined landscape. We have long appreciated this 
painter’s knowledge and charm. 


Sir Freperick LeicHton has made several additions 
to the exquisite Arab Hall which has been described in our 
pages. The rich surface of mosaic is gradually replacing 
the flat designs upon the frieze, and above the fountain a 
chandelier, of which the large circlet is decorated with a 
beautiful conventional design of outspread swans’ wings, 
hangs from a gilded chain of such fanciful and light orna- 
ment, that when the light from below catches the delicate 
work it looks like a cord of flame running up into the 
apex of the dome. The fountain springs up to the circle of 
the chandelier, and the square basin is banked round with 
exquisite ferns. A very beautiful spreading dwarf palm 
stands in the huge brass pot in the central hall. : 


THE decorations for that segment of the dome of St. Paul’s 
which has been entrusted to the hands of Sir Frederick 
Leighton and Mr. Poynter will at no distant time be fairly 
in progress, both artists having advanced well with the oil- 
studies of their compositions. Mr. Poynter’s design for the 
foot of the segment is a figure of St. John seated on a stone 
throne, with the book upon his knees. An angel, golden- 
haired, and clad in a great green drapery, gives him the 
pen with the command, “ Write.” The panels above are to 
receive a design of Heaven and the Judgment. 


An Apelles of these modern days dictates as much as his 
classical prototype, or as much as the mountain dictated to 


Mahomet. It is understood that the chief reason for 
Cardinal Manning’s last visit to town was the wish of the 
Duke of Norfolk that he should sit to Mr. Millais for his 
portrait. The result of the sittings, it is said, has been 
eminently successful, but it is a significant fact in the 
history of modern art that so distinguished an octogenarian 
should travel a couple of hundred miles to sit to a portrait- 
painter who declined—so the story goes—to go as far as 
Birmingham for a subject. 


Tue Exhibition of Designs for Christmas Cards at the 
Dudley Gallery is good on the average, but devoid of any 
exceptional merit. In last year’s display at the same 
gallery there were at least half-a-dozen really fine contribu- 
tions, characterised by the truest artistic taste. This touch 
of fine quality is absent from the exhibition now on view. 


THE romance of the London bookstall is not yet ex- 
hausted, though some antiquarians would have us believe 
that its pickings are things of the past alone. Mr. J. O’Con- 
nell writes to a daily paper as follows, from Laurel Street, 
Dalston, E. :— 

“Walking through Shoreditch a few days ago, I 
stopped at a cheap bookstall, and seeing a book en- 
dorsed ‘Musée Vatican,’ I bought it, as taking an interest 
in such matters. On examining it at home I found it com- 
posed of two parts—one an account of the tapestry, the other 
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of the paintings, interleaved throughout, for the purpose 
of making notes, which has been duly taken advantage of, 
and to my surprise I found that all these are in the hand- 
writing of the great painter, J. M. W. Turner. Having in 
my possession numerous specimens of his writing on his 
sketches, drawings, and proof engravings, dating from 1794 
to a comparatively recent period, I am enabled to form a 
correct judgment of this fact. 

“The notes are written in pencil—but in two cases he re- 
composed them in ink. He does not take much notice of 
the tapestry subjects, being probably well acquainted with 
the originals of the chief of them in this country, but he 
is rather free about the paintings; and as it may interest 
your readers to know his opinion of Raphael and some 
others of the famous old masters, I beg to send you a few 
extracts. Of Raphael's ‘Transfiguration’ he writes :—‘ I had 
the good fortune to behold this august picture in a very 
good light. It unquestionably is one of the finest pictures 
in Europe. All the copies are below it; those by Julio 
Romano are the best ; that by Harlow is clever, but without 
the depth of the original. The Demoniac on the left (? sc), 
said to be painted by J. Romano, perhaps has never been 
exceeded in power, and also the three opposite figures. 
Would not the picture be better if the foreground had been 
less dark, or the middle distance less powerful, particularly 
of the left corner as you face the picture?’ Then, following 
the plan adopted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, he has given a 
small sketch, marking the lights and shades in the composi- 
tion. On the margin of the text is written :—‘ Wonderful 
in design, magnificent in expression, admirable in costume, 
and powerful in colour like Piombo, or J. Romano.’ These 
marginal notes appear to denote his first impression. Of 
the ‘ Madonna de Foligno’ he says :—‘ The Child holding the 
book (? tablet) is of heaven, not earth. The landskip and 
the buildings, with rainbow or thunderbolt, is so good, 
reflective, and rich, as to equal Titian. Also the bringing 
the light out of the foreground of the picture has an admir- 
able effect. For force, relief, and colour, this is one of his 
very best pictures. The figures of the saints are not to be 
surpassed. The Madonna is extremely fine. The Child 
wants simplicity, but the head admirable. The blue at the 
top of the picture too intense, or heavy ; and has been tor- 
tured in the cleaning, if not re-painted. I also deem the red 
drapery of St. Mark (? St. Jerome) has been cruelly used, 
and also the head. In point of colour, the centre of this 
picture exceeds the former.’ 

“Then follows a sketch as before. In the margin we 
have : ‘The Child holding the book, not to be surpassed— 
tis of heaven, not earth. The Madonna’s head is exquisite 
—but the upper division of the picture overbalances the 
lower. The blues appear too intense, but the lower division 
of saints with rainbow, equal to Titian. Indeed, I should 
think no landskip of this master surpasses this. It is 
Venetian.’ ‘St. Jerome,’ by Domenichino.— The right of 
this picture, as you face it, is the best—indeed, grand ; but 
St. Jerome seems to kneel upon nothing. The draperies 
without reflection. The saint delivering the sacrament is 
glorious. Deacon equally so ; and the sub-deacon.’ In the 
margin—‘ This glorious performance is rather lower in tone 
than I expected. The landskip in centre like Poussin.’ ‘St. 
Romuald,’ by Andre Sacchi.—In this case he has replaced 
his pencil remarks with the pen, which read : ‘ The talented 
management of this great work deserves the greatest praise. 
There is a profusion of white draperies, which would at once 
paralyse an inferior artist. But, instead of this, it is so 
skilfully harmonised and managed, and charmingly leads 
gradually out of the subject, that it becomes a triumph 
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of art. The landskip is also of a very superior nature, 
not inferior to the best Venetian artists. The light is 
diagonal (sketch to show this). The print taken from this 
picture is very inferior to the original, lessening its masculine 
parts, and magnifying its only defect—that of appearing to 
have been painted from the same model, or St. Romuald 
must have had many very near relations. This is deservedly 
copied in mosaic, and placed in St. Peter’s.’ A sketch is 
added to denote the general effect of light and shade. He 
has not embodied all his pencil notes in ink ; the following 
has been omitted : ‘The landskip is also painted with all 
the power of Salvator. The picture, in the last painting, 
seems to have been glazed by a demi-transparent yellow, or 
raw umber, with raw sienna. The defect of this noble 
picture is the similarity of cranium or profile, so much so as 
to impress you with the idea of the artist having worked 
from only one model.’ In the margin, ‘The management of 
the white draperies is really marvellous. No one can form 
a conception of this picture from the prints.’ He is equally 
enthusiastic about the ‘Martyrdom of St. Erasmus,’ by 
Poussin. 

“T will conclude with his notice of ‘The Incredulity 
of St. Thomas,’ by Guercino. ‘The countenance of our 
Lord comes more up to my idea of the Christ than any 
I ever saw—uniting virtue with intelligence, and awful 
repose with the utmost feeling. I only longed to have had 
more canvas above.’ In the margin, ‘Not to be surpassed 
in exquisite expression, sublimity of colour, and grandeur 
of effect.’” 

So interesting is this fragment of history, that we have 
transcribed the letter entire. 


Imitators of the grand old merchant-princes of the 
South, who, in Venice and elsewhere in the Italian penin- 
sula, did so much to liberate art from the thraldom of 
Gothic tradition and Byzantine superstition, would seem 
not to be wanting in this more prosaic age in England. 
Birmingham is one of the most artistically disposed of our 
great towns, and her artistic tendencies have just received 
fresh impetus. Messrs. Tangye Brothers, who are now 
world-famous engineers, but who, only a few years ago, if 
we mistake not, were mechanics working for daily wages, 
recently contributed the splendid sum of £10,000 towards 
a new Corporation Art Gallery, and it was not long before 
another ten thousand was added by general subscriptions, 
and the memorial stone of the new building has now been 
laid. The gallery will be over the offices of the Gas Depart- 
ment, and will consist of six communicating salons, the 
largest of which will measure 80 feet by 43 feet. These 
rooms will give over 12,000 square feet of wall space, 
and there will also be a gallery of considerable size which 
will be used as an industrial museum. The architecture of 
the building will be similar to that of the Council House 
hard by. There is but one regrettable fact suggested by 
this new art-building, which is that nothing of the kind 
is to be found in the majority of those towns which 
are a degree or two below Birmingham in size and im- 
portance. ore 

An Art, Science, and Industrial Exhibition opens at the 
Castle Hall, Taunton, on the 1st of October, in aid of the 
Taunton School of Art. The Committee invite contribu- 
tions from owners of well-known works of art, and ama- 
teurs are also requested to aid in bringing together an 
interesting collection, a special feature being made of 
amateur work, 


NOTES. 
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M. Léon RIcHETON is understood to be engaged upon a 
portrait-etching of Professor Blackie. M. Richeton paid a 
visit lately to the Professor at his Highland home in Oban, 
and had sittings from him there. 


A NEW etching club, under the name of “The Society 
of Scottish Etchers,” has recently been established in Edin- 
burgh, and promises well. The list of members includes 
Messrs. Colin Hunter, David Law, R. W. Macbeth, Otto 
Leyde, R.S.A., Robert Anderson, A.R.S.A., W. B. Hole, 
A.R.S.A., George Aikman, A.R.S.A., and George S. Ferrier. 
It is the intention of the society, in the first instance, to 
publish an annual portfolio ‘of etchings. 


Messrs. AGNEW are about to publish another etching 
by Mr. Robert Anderson, A.R.S.A., as a companion to his 
“ Trawlers.” — 

THE progress of the fine arts in Scotland is instanced 
by the establishment of the Kincardineshire Fine Art 
Society, the first annual exhibition of which is now open 
at Stonehaven. In response to an invitation to be present 
at the opening, Mr. Gladstone expressed his regret at his 
inability to attend, but kindly agreed to send his replica of 
the well-known portrait by Mr. Millais, the original of which 
—the property of the Duke of Westminster—attracted so 
much attention two years ago. In addition to this picture, 
which is in itself a tour de force, there is a goodly number 
of works by modern Scottish and English artists, and several 
important portraits by Raeburn. 


THE second autumn Black-and-White Exhibition of the 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts will open on the 6th 
of September, and will be held in conjunction with the 
annual exhibition of the Scottish Water-Colour Society. 


Tue Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts has sustained a 
very great loss in the sudden death of Mr. John McGavin, 
their honorary secretary, who has taken a great interest in 
the society since its foundation. Among a long list of 
munificent bequests to charities in Glasgow and neighbour- 
hood, Mr. McGavin has bequeathed £5,000 to the Institute. 
He has also left a fine picture by Linnell the elder, “The 
Storm,” for which he is reported to have paid £3,000, to the 
Glasgow Corporation Gallery. 


A VERY interesting collection of pictures (to which we 
shall refer at length in a future number) is now open in the 
Municipal Buildings, Aberdeen. In addition to some 300 
works by well-known modern artists, the organisers of the 
exhibition have succeeded in obtaining the loan of about 
thirty works by the late John Phillip, R.A. These include 
the well-known “ Letter-writer of Seville” and the large 
“State Lottery.” 


By the death of Mr. W. F. Watson, a well-known Scotch 
collector of prints, manuscripts, and old books, the National 
Gallery of Scotland has become possessed of a unique 
collection of prints which bids fair to be the nucleus of a 
National Collection similar to that in the British Museum. 
At the present writing the extent of the bequest has not 
been exactly ascertained, but there is no doubt that it is one 
of extraordinary value. 
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THE forty-seventh annual meeting of the Royal Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland took 
place at Edinburgh some weeks ago. Fifty works of art of 
the value of £1,551 11s. were distributed among the sub- 
scribers, while the secretary reported that the gross sub- 
scriptions had amounted to £3,961 13s. In addition to 
those works of art distributed by lottery, each subscriber is 
presented with a valuable engraving by Mr. Lumb Stocks. 


THE decoration of the Chamber of Deputies is to be 
altered, and the painting by Hesse, representing Mirabeau 
at the National Assembly of 1789, is to be substituted for 
the Gobelins tapestries now adorning the walls of the French 
Lower House. This painting was executed by Hesse in 
1830 for the Chamber of Deputies, in accordance with a 
decree of the Ministry, but had been for some reason sent 
to the Museum of Amiens, and has thus taken fifty years to 
reach its destination. In the competition which took place 
at the time, thirty-eight painters had part. Among other 
less celebrated names we find those of Abel de Pujal, Chena- 
vard, and Delacroix, whose sketches were much admired by 
connoisseurs ; but Hesse’s sketch obtained the majority, and 
he was declared to be the successful candidate. 


A BANQUET was given in June to Munkacsy, to whom, 
it will be remembered, the committee of the Salon re- 
fused a few days’ grace to enable him to finish the paint- 
ing he was preparing for the Salon. Count de Beust, the 
Austrian Ambassador, was in the chair, and in a very 
appropriate and neat speech paid a just tribute to the 
talent of his gifted countryman. 


FRANCESCHI has just given the finishing touch to a very 
fine bust, to be executed in Carrara marble, of Mdlle. 
Croizette, the charming artist of the Comédie-Frangaise. 
The likeness is said to be striking, and the work is pro- 
nounced one of the best efforts of Franceschi. 


On the occasion of the French National Féte on the 14th 
of July there was erected, before the Palais de l’Industrie, 
the model of a fine equestrian statue of Marceau by Clésinger. 
This statue is of very large proportions, measuring fourteen 
feet in height, and is one of four statues ordered by the 
Minister of Fine Arts and destined for the Esplanade of the 
Military School. The three other statues which are to be 
executed ultimately are those of Hoche, Kléber, and Carnot. 


A FRENcH deputy, M. Lockroy, intends to introduce a bill 
in the French Chambers to obtain powers to purchase the 
houses adjoining the National Library, in order to com- 
pletely isolate the buildings containing so many precious 
books and manuscripts, and protect it as much as possible 
against fire. He will also call attention to the means for 
extinguishing fires at the disposition of the authorities of 
the Louvre, and ask that a special brigade of firemen be 
organised in order to insure greater security for the art- 
treasures in the museum. It doubtless is in the recollec- 
tion of the readers of these pages that some time ago we 
mentioned a letter on this subject, written by M. O. Mer- 
son, the painter, to a Parisian newspaper, and it is gratify- 
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ing to find that his appeal has been heard. Let us hope 
that M. Lockroy may be equally successful in convincing 
his hearers in the Chambers, and that something will be 
done to avert a calamity, the simple thought of which is 
too dreadful to contemplate. 


THE welcome shower of decorations fell as usual on the 
14th of July, on the occasion of the National Féte. Amongst 
the fortunate recipients we find the familiar names of 
Bonnat, who is promoted to the rank of Commander of the 
Legion of Honour, and A. de Neuville, E. Detaille, and 
Heilbuth, who are now officers. No one will grudge the 
honours thus conferred upon these painters, who have done 
so much for the glory of modern French art. 


THE manufactory of Sévres has finished the great vase 
to be placed in the foyer, or saloon, of the Paris Opera. 
This splendid specimen of ceramic art is somewhat over 
six feet high, and is a companion to the vase already in the 
Soyer. It is of a greenish-blue tint, with diapered and orna- 
mented pdte sur pdte decorations, allegorical figures, and a 
frieze representing children in light brown on a ground of 
gold. It was designed by Joseph Chéret, who obtained the 
first prize at the Sévres competition in 1876. 


“Tue RisE oF STYLES IN ARCHITECTURE ” is the title of 
a work soon to be given to the public by Mr. Street, R.A., 
who writes at once with science and with enthusiasm. 


Mr. Leopotp FLaminec has successfully employed a 
curious mixture of engraver’s and etcher’s methods in re- 
producing for the Art Union Mr. Frith’s “Road to Ruin.” 
The plates are effective and cheap. 


THE Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt’s latest book, “Greek 
and Gothic” (Walter Smith, 6, Paternoster Row), is both 
learned and clever. The development of the Greek into the 
Roman, and the purely Roman into the Early Christian, 
and the Early Christian into the Medizval Art of the Missals 
and the Cathedrals is very deftly traced in this volume, 
which requires of the reader not a little close study, but 
repays it well. 


Messrs. GEORGE Bett AND Sons have published an 
“ Historical Catalogue of the pictures in Hampton Court 
Palace.” The catalogue is very fully and carefully compiled 
by Mr. Ernest Law, and will no doubt meet with success. 
Its delicate binding is hardly fitted to its use. 


Tue Fine Art Society produce a short illustrated bio- 
graphy of Millet which does not convey many facts unre- 
corded in Sensier’s sketch. Nevertheless the story of 
Millet’s struggles is told in these pages with a forcible 
brevity, and moreover with considerable critical sagacity. It 
is well that from us, too, this painter’s life-work—the epic of 
silent labour—should win its due recognition : the French 
are now repentant enough about their treatment of him. “It 
is almost superfluous to remark,” writes Mr. Henley, towards 
the close of this biography, “that Millet became a great 
painter as soon as ever he was dead.” 














Mr. Mittais, R.A. (who is spending the autumn in 
Scotland), has been appointed a trustee of the National 
Portrait Gallery, in the place of the late Dean Stanley. 


Tue Arab Hall at Sir Frederick Leighton’s house in 
Holland Park Road—the most recent additions to which 
were described in our last number—was never seen to better 
advantage than on the occasion of an afternoon party given 
by the President at the close of the summer “season.” In 
the garden, where the grass was already scorched by the 
sun, there was little shelter on one of the hottest of a hot 
midsummer’s afternoons ; and in the studio the temperature 
was that of an oven, and the light far too strong and cutting 
to be in favour with, at any rate, the feminine portion of 
the President’s guests. But the Arab Hall was cool, even 
when most crowded, and the splashing of the fountain in its 
fern-encircled basin was almost as delightfully suggestive to 
the company—which included several members of the Royal 
family—as were Mdlle. Nita Gaétano’s songs or Mr. Charles 
Hallé’s performances on the pianoforte. 


THE inroads made by “Society” upon the time of the 
popular President of the Royal Academy during the season 
are many and great, and such, perhaps, as his admirers may 
be half inclined to grudge ; but Sir Frederick made them 
what amends he might by a month of uninterrupted work 
after “ everybody ” else had gone from town. 


Tue American Minister, Mr. J. Russell Lowell, has 
given sittings for his portrait to Mrs. Anna Lee Merritt, an 
American lady resident in England, who has distinguished 
herself both with her brush and her etching-needle. The 
public likes to compare the features of its favourites with the 
ideal it has formed in its own mind, and the comparison is 
often a very striking one indeed. The romantic lady novelist, 
always writing in praise of youth and beauty, will turn 
out to be exceedingly middle-aged and plain ; and we can 
call to mind one author who has written enthusiastically of 
all the sports and games which delight the masculine heart, 
but who is himself a cripple and confined to a couch. So, 
too, those readers who have been fascinated by the delicacy 
and subtlety of Mr. Russell Lowell’s criticism may be sur- 
prised to find so little sign of sensitiveness in the robust 
and bearded man whose portrait will no doubt be at Bur- 
lington Mouse in the spring. 


WE regret to record the sudden death, in a tramear at 
Bolton, of Mr. Selim Rothwell, an artist of some celebrity in 
Lancashire, and especially in Manchester. He had gone to 
Bolton to superintend the arrangements for the Fine Art 
Exhibition, which was subsequently opened by the Earl of 
Bradford, in aid of the new infirmary recently erected in 
the town. 
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Apropos of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
to whose name the word “Royal” will henceforth be 
prefixed, by direction of the Queen, the 7imes makes some 
remarks worth quotation here :—“ Nothing could be more 
unpretentious than the exhibition when it was first opened ” 
—in 1804—“ by a limited number of little-known water- 
colour artists. The water-colour painters had scarcely 
yet felt their power or the capacity of their material to 
express in art the sentiment and emotions that had already 
found a place in literature. With the advent of the modern 
school of poetry devoted to nature arose a new taste in art. 
So-called classical landscapes were pronounced as insipid as 
the poetry of Pye. Hence the rise of a school of painters, 
students of nature, working as much as possible in the open 
air, diligently drawing the forms of trees and hills and 
clouds, careful observers of the seasons’ changes, and of all 
the various atmospheric effects of storm and sunshine. To 
seize these subtle, and often evanescent, emotional aspects 
of nature, a material was needed more pliable and trans- 
parent, and also more obedient to the hand of the artist, 
than that which had been so long in use. Thus we find 
water-colour art in this country had its origin, not in caprice 
or to satisfy a passing fashion, but to fulfil a function de- 
manded by a genuine intellectual movement.” 


One of the many excellent portraits exhibited this year 
by Mr. Frank Holl, A.R.A., has reached its destination in a 
public way. This is the portrait of Baron Amherst, who, as 
Lord Holmesdale, represented the county of Kent in many 
Parliaments. The portrait was presented by some of his 
constituents to Lady Amherst, who made a suitable speech 
in acknowledgment of “ the very precious gift.” 


A REcENT blue-book contains the twenty-eighth report 
of the Science and Art Department of the Committee of 
Council on Education. The most interesting statistics are 
here given :—The number of persons who have during the 
year 1880 attended the schools and classes of science and 
art in connection with the department are as follows—viz., 
60,871 attending science schools and classes in 1880 as 
against 59,519 in 1879, and 837,308 receiving instruction in 
art, showing an increase upon the previous year of 41,864. 
The number of visitors to the South Kensington Museum 
shows a large increase, the number being for 1879, 879,395, 
and for 1880, 981,963. The returns received of the number 
of visitors at the Local Art and Industrial Exhibitions, to 
which objects were contributed from the South Kensington 
Museum, show an attendance of 696,541. The total number 
of persons who during the year 1880 attended the different 
institutions and exhibitions in connection with the depart- 
ment has been upwards of 3,935,155. This total, compared 
with that of the previous year, presents a decrease of 8,552. 
The expenditure of the department during the financial year 
1880-81, exclusive of the vote for the geological survey, 
which was £21,717 12s. 11d., amounted to £312,963 17s. 10d. 
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One of the most important of all recent additions to 
the National Gallery has been made by the acquisition of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s “ Madonna delle Rocce.” The fact that 
this master among the masters is a stranger in our English 
collection makes our new possession doubly important, and 
the work acquired is one so indubitably authenticated that 
no fears need be felt as to any questionings that may at 
any time arise. There never have been and never will be 
any doubts as to this Madonna, which has always stood 
historically acknowledged in the eye of the world. From 
Lomazzo’s “ Trattato” (1585) a critical passage, very like the 
elucidatory comment so much practised in our day, may be 
taken to explain the groups. “The picture,” says the critic, 
“is still in St. Francis’s Chapel of the Conception at Milan. 

. . In St. John the Baptist, who kneels with 
folded hands and bows before Christ, may be seen the 
motive of obedience and of childlike reverence ; in the 
Virgin is evident an impulse of gay and joyous specula- 
tion as she observes these actions; in the angel appears 
the emotion with which angelic beauty contemplates the 
joy about to result to the world from the mystery there 
present ; in the Child Christ are divinity and wisdom. 
The Virgin is upon her knees holding St. John with her 
right hand, and stretching out her left, while the angel 
touches with his left hand the Christ, who sits and gazes at 
St. John, and gives him benediction.” 


In the chapel mentioned by Lomazzo the picture re- 
mained until 1796,when it was bought by Hamilton, the 
painter ; it afterwards belonged to the Earl of Suffolk, and 
its next possessor is the English nation. A replica or two, 
probably, and several copies exist. The most authentic re- 
plica is that in the Louvre, which existed in the collection of 
Francis [., and which exhibits such differences from our own 
perfect work as are more proper to a replica, the production 
of the master’s experimental hand, than to a copy. But 
whereas the labours of pupils are traceable here and there 
in the Louvre picture, the Madonna now in the National 
Gallery is pronounced, after learned examination, to be in 
every part the work of Leonardo da Vinci himself. It had, 
in fact, the place of honour among its fellows—that of the 
church and the altar. And the imagination, intellect, and 
hand of the master are altogether unmistakable in a work 
which is judged to stand at the culmination of art midway 
between medizvalism and the neo-Greek revivals—a monu- 
ment at once of religion and of beauty. 


A SECOND recent acquisition is a “ Mother and Child,” by 
Bartolommeo Montagna—a rare master. The new purchase 
is pronounced to be at once characteristic of the painter, 
and a work of very noble merit. The hazardous experiment 
of cleaning the great “ Raising of Lazarus” has proved so 
successful, that the familiar masterpiece of Michael Angelo 
and Sebastiano del Piombo is now revealed to most eves for 
the first time. 


THE frescoes in our Houses of Parliament have long 
been matters of dismay. Practically Parliament itself has 
got sick of them, and left them alone of late, but on one of 
the last nights of the session a member of the Commons 
had the courage to draw attention to the subject, affirming 
that “no other assembly in Europe would tolerate such a 
state of things as we have suffered to remain in abeyance 
for twelve years.” He contended that the Westminster 
frescoes are simply failures, and in condemning tlhe fresco 
process as entirely unsuitable for decorative purposes in 
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this climate, urged that mosaic should be adopted. Mosaic 
has already been tried in one of the panels of the Central 
Hall. The process seems particularly adapted for use 
amid the many hindrances to decoration which exist at 
Westminster ; and it is.to be hoped that Mr. Schreiber’s 
Parliamentary crusade against fresco may be more for- 
tunate in another session than it was at the last assault. 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre discountenanced his proposal: and 
the reason simply is that mosaic is largely a lost art. 
If the recent Roman mosaics in St. Paul’s-Without-the- 
Walls are so feeble, can we expect that English artists, who 
have hardly any experience in the matter worth mention- 
ing, can produce such work as, say, the brilliant rendering 
of Giotto’s “ Navicella” in St. Peter's ? 


TuE story of the Westminster Central Hall decorations 
can be told in a few words. After receiving from experts 
a report condemnatory of fresco, Sir Henry Layard, in 
1869, ordered a mosaic of St. George. This commission was 
executed, but with doubtful success. Messrs. Herbert, 
Cope, Armitage, and Poynter were next summoned by 
Mr. Ayrton to report on the best available method of 
decoration, and these Academicians strongly recommended 
fresco. Dr. Percy and Mr. Barry had previously given 
judgment quite as emphatic against fresco. Parliament 
could not make up its mind to vote some five hundred 
pounds for each panel, merely for experimental purposes, 
as one might say, and to this moment these panels are no 
more artistic than naked grey stone can make them. 


Mr. WILLIAM Simpson has executed for the Queen a 
water-colour drawing of the Royal Review held at Mid- 
summer in Windsor Park. 


Mr. DANTE GABRIEL RossEttr’s name has been men- 
tioned of late in connection with a new volume of poems, 
but he has been busy with his brush as well as with his pen, 
having recently completed a painting which is the largest 
he has yet produced, and which has been sent to the Liver- 
pool Exhibition. It is entitled “Dante’s Dream,” and has 
been described as follows :—“The subject of the picture 
is drawn from the ‘Vita Nuova’ of Dante, the auto- 
biography of his earlier life. It embodies his dream on 
the day of the death of Beatrice Portinari; in which, 
after many portents and omens, he is led by Love himself 
to the bedside of his dead lady, and sees other ladies cover- 
ing her with a veil as she lies in death. The scene is a 
chamber of dreams, where Beatrice is seen lying on a. 
couch recessed in the wall, as if just fallen back in death. 
The winged and glowing figure of Love (the pilgrim Love 
of the ‘Vita Nuova,’ wearing the scallop-shell on his 
shoulder) leads by the hand Dante, who walks conscious 
but absorbed, as in sleep. In his other hand Love carries 
his arrow pointed at the dreamer’s heart, and with it a 
branch of apple-blossom, which may figure forth the love 
here consummated in death—a blossom plucked before the 
coming of fruit. As he reaches the bier, Love bends for a 
moment over Beatrice with the kiss which her lover has 
never given her; while the two dream ladies hold the 
pall full of may-bloom suspended for an instant before 
it covers her face for ever. These two green-clad women 
look fixedly on the dreamer as if they might not speak. 
The chamber of dreams is strewn with poppies ; and on 
either side of the recessed couch two open passages lead to 
staircases, one upward, one downward. In these staircases 
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two birds are seen flying, of the same glowing hue as the 
figure of Love, the emblems of his presence filling the 
house. Through the openings, and above where the roof 
also lies open, bells are tolling for the dead ; and beyond, 
in the distance, is the outer world of reality—the city of 
Florence, which, as Dante says, ‘sat solitary’ for his lady’s 
death. Over all the angels float upwards, as in his dream, 
‘having a little cloud in front of them’—a cloud to which 
is given some semblance of the beatified Beatrice.” 


THE provincial exhibitions become of more importance 
every year. Asarule, there is not only a great improve- 
ment in the class of work exhibited, but there is also an 
annual increase in the amounts realised by sales. At 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, for instance, over £5,000 worth of 
pictures were sold at catalogue prices during the last 
exhibition of the Arts Association. Good fortune like this 
makes it worth while for an artist to contribute to exhibi- 
tions to which, if they had existed a few years ago, he 
would only have sent his pictures as a favour to the 
management. The Newcastle Exhibition has just opened 
for the autumn, and, on the whole, it is the strongest that 
has so far been held. The place of honour has been given 
to the Chevalier de Martino’s four pictures of the battle of 
Trafalgar, lately exhibited at Mr. McLean’s Gallery. Henry 
Moore is represented by a characteristic piece of outdoor 
work—long, creeping waves breaking over a low shore. 
Clara Montalba’s “ Flood at St. Mark’s,” one of her largest 
and most successful pieces of Venetian work, is also among 
the attractions of the Newcastle exhibition. Many of the 
principal works have, of course, been seen in London, as, 
for instance, Mr. Schmaltz’s “ For Ever,” Mr. Charles’s “ Our 
Poor,” Walter Crane’s “ Legend of Bamborough,” &c. Mr. 
Aumonier, who is usually very successful at Newcastle, has 
sent two of his very finest works. Other notable contributors 
are Tissot, Fontaine, Claude Calthorp, Mark Fisher, Gilbert 
Munger, John Charlton, and J. D. Watson—the latter's 
“fast Chance of a Christmas Dinner” being one of the 
cleverest pictures that he has recently produced. 


Tue Newcastle Arts Association came into existence 
three or four years ago. Up to the time of its formation 
there had been no regular exhibitions for something like 
half a century. In 1825 T. M. Richardson, sen., was the 
means of forming an Arts Association at Newcastle, but 
though he received contributions from Haydon, the two 
Landseers, David Cox, Copley Fielding, Old Crome, John 
Martin, and other painters of the highest eminence, he had, 
after a very severe struggle, to abandon the attempt to hold 
exhibitions annually. Some years later he contrived to get 
an “ Academy of Arts” built, but this was also a failure, and 
the building is now used as an ordinary place of business. 
The new Association has already lasted as long as any of its 
predecessors, and there is every reason to suppose that it is 
established on a really permanent basis. It has, however, 
failed to attract the public to two exhibitions a year, and 
the practice of holding summer exhibitions has now been 
abandoned. 


M. GuILLEMET, the painter, has just been created a 
Knight of the Order of Leopold. This distinction has been 
conferred upon him by the King of the Belgians as an 
acknowledgment of his merit so conspicuously and bril- 
liantly shown in the works sent by him to the recent 
exhibition at Ghent. 
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Tue Minister of Public Instruction has been authorised 
by a presidential decree to accept in favour of the School of 
Rome a joint donation of 30,000 francs, generously offered 
tothe Department of Fine Arts by four amateurs, Messrs. 
Dolfus, Durrieu, Le Roula, and Lecomte. 


VINCENNES, 2 small village near Paris, well known on 
account of its connection with numerous incidents in the 
history of France, possesses an old castle and fort. In 
the latter is a very fine chapel, nearly five hundred years 
old, so decayed and in such bad state that it was found 
impossible to repair its elegant spires. In order not to lose 
these splendid specimens of the architecture of the fifteenth 
century, it has been decided to remove them carefully, and 
to erect them in the gardens adjoining the Cluny Museum, 
where they now are. They will form a valuable addition to 
this museum and a great embellishment to the gardens, 
where so many specimens of old architecture are already 
preserved. 


A ParistANn journalist has just published a volume which 
must prove a success, and ought to be welcome in England 
on account of its illustrations and the artist to whom he is 
indebted for them—namely, John Leech. Contrary to the 
general rule, the book has been written for the drawings. 
It appears that the hundred sketches or so which have just 
been published were for a long time in the possession of the 
sisters of John Leech, who had not thought that they could 
be of any use, as they were of different kinds, and repre- 
sented various subjects, having no connection whatever 
with one another. It occurred to Mr. Ram Band, who 
happened to see the sketches while in London, that a story 
might be written to connect the drawings, and the result is 
the volume just offered to the Parisians, and for which a 
preface has been found in an article on John Leech, pub- 
lished in 1867, by Mr. Ernest Chesneau, the well-known 
art-critic. 


MEIssoniER has left Paris for Evian, whither he has gone 
to take the waters. He has recently undergone a very 
painful operation, rendered necessary by a somewhat serious 
affection from which he had suffered for a long time. All 
his friends will be glad to hear that he is now doing well. 


THE subject to be developed by the candidates for the 
Prix Bordin for 1882 isan “ Essay on the Life and Works of 
Coysevox.” The value of the prize to be competed for is 
3,000 francs—£120, Foreigners can compete on condition 
that their essays shall be written in the French language. 
The essays must be distinguished by an epigraph or motto, 
to be repeated on a sealed envelope containing the author's 
real name. 


A NEW museum of French architectural sculpture is 
being organised in the palace of the Trocadéro. 


A curiosity of art has come to light at Naples in con- 
nection with the capture of a daring brigand, Gennaro 
Salzano, who had been the terror of all the peaceable people 
in the district. When put in the prison dress he was found 
to have had his body tattooed in a remarkable manner. 
There was a large picture on his breast representing him 
standing in a commanding attitude, a pistol in each hand, 
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and the corpses of several gendarmes lying around. In the 
background was the sea ; to the right was sketched a small 
village, surrounded with trees and gardens. Instead of a 
frame, the picture was surrounded by a galeotto’s chain 
tattooed in green. Music—says the most hackneyed of 
quotations—has charms to soothe the savage breast ; but 
this particularly savage breast appears to have gone for 
solace, or perhaps for inspiration, to the sister art. 


A CERTAIN artist club in Milan, called the “Famiglia 
Artistica,” has devised a novelty in the shape of an exhibi- 
tion of humorous or absurd pictures, to which they have 
given the name of “ L’Indisposizione di Belle Arti.” This 
exhibition of “ Diseased Art” is situated in the Via Primo, 
opposite the entrance to the real picture exhibition ; its 
facade, which is painted in oil, is very suggestive of the 
absurdities within. On one side of the entrance a huge 
cobweb veils an epigram on art written in letters of gold. 
On‘the other is a mock Greek bas-relief representing a 
tramway of big, and Socrates, having no longer a school 
of philosophy, giving away the tickets. Above is a frieze 
with medallion heads of the great artists, overshadowed by 
a huge pumpkin plant—the word zwca in Italian meaning 
“ pumpkin ” or “ blockhead.” The interior—a saloon of 300 
métres square—is fitted up elegantly, except that it is peopled 
with stuffed apes hanging from the roofs or climbing up 
the walls. As to the paintings exhibited, nothing is safe 
from the wit of this society of caricaturists. There is an 
altar front, called the “ Madonna del Soccorso,” dedicated to 
the priests of the pen, which is as clever as it is sacrilegious. 
There is a satirical statue to the “ Dea Celere,” dedicated to 
the Italian railways. Some humoristic subjects there are 
which are clever, others which require an interpretation, 
and not a few are better left in obscurity. It is a sad sign 
of the bad taste of the age that this exhibition of lunatic 
art is more crowded than the real Belle Arti opposite. 


Apropos of the question of the day, whether poetical 
art may not be adapted to objects of household use, we may 
instance a Renaissance vase of silver, modelled by Signor 
Cattoretto, of Naples, in the Industrial Exhibition of Milan. 
In the groups of figures round the base encircling the 
vase, and adorning the handle and spout, the artist has 
completely illustrated Tasso’s “Giardino d’Armida.” The 
monsters of Avernus crouch at the base ; all above is given 
to graceful nymphs and playful “loves” disporting be- 
neath the palms or flying amid the foliage. Still more 
poetical is the cradle carved in wood by Marco del Tedesco 
—a tiny boat swinging on the curved branch of a tree. 
Daisies are carved round the bulwarks, an Eros is poised at 
the prow, two doves are perched on the spray above, and 
the base is carved with flowers and ferns. 


A curiosity of the exhibition shows that even in the 
machine-driven nineteenth century patient labour is not 
yet extinct. Professor Lampridio Giovanardi, of Fabbino, 
near Reggio-Emilia, has spent twenty-six years of his life in 
putting together an inlaid table, composed of 40,000 pieces, 
and giving in coloured wood and ivory the epitome of the 
history of Italy. An allegorical representation of Italy 
forms the centre piece, around which, in several circles, are 
scenes from history, beginning with the first year of Rome, 
and ending with Victor Emmanuel. In all these crowded 


intarsia the heads are of ivory and the draperies coloured 
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wood. The wide flat edge of the table has specimens of 
Italian architecture from the Etruscan to the modern, and 
between these medallions, six rows of tiny ivory heads, of all 
the rulers of Italy from Eneas and Latinus, through the 
barbarous invaders and foreign powers, to the entire list of 
tyrants and popes, ending with the house of Savoy. With 
all this labour and erudition the effect is precisely that of 
a medizval work. 

THE recent remarkable discovery of mummies and papyri 
near the ancient city of Thebes is charged with interest to 
the student of art no less than to the archeologist. In June 
of this year the curiosity of Daoud Pasha, governor of the 
province of Keneh, in which the ancient Theban district is 
comprised, was aroused by the unusual quantity of antiqui- 
ties which were being offered for sale at absurdly low prices 
by the Bedaween. It having been ascertained that they 
procured their treasures from a gorge of the mountain range 
separating Deir-el-Bahari from the ‘Bab-el-Malook, Herr 
Emil Brugsch was dispatched thither by the Khedive, and 
in the cliffs of the Lybian mountains, near the Temple of 
Deir-el-Bahari, or the “Northern Convent,” he alighted 
upon a pit about 35 feet deep, cut in the solid rock. From, 
this pit a secret opening led to a gallery nearly 200 feet long 
also cut in the rock, and here it was that the relics were 
found. The probability is that they had been removed from 
tomb and temple and hidden in this subterranean gallery by 
Egyptian priests, who were solicitous to preserve them from 
the hand of an invader. There are no less than thirty 
mummies, all of them being the remains of members of the 
Theban dynasty, and each is accompanied by an alabaster 
canopic urn containing the heart and entrails of the deceased 
monarch. One of the coffins, in which isthe mummy of Maut 
Nedjein, a daughter of King Ramses IL, is distinguished 
from the rest by its massive gold ornamentation, in which 
cartouches are set in precious stones. It is interesting to 
learn that among the mummies is that of the original occu- 
pant of the magnificent alabaster sarcophagus which was 
discovered at Bab-el-Malook in 1817 by Belzoni, and is now 
to be seen in Sir John-Soane’s Museum. Not less interest- 
ing is the circumstance that among them are also those of 
Thutmes ITI. and Ramses IL, the former of whom ordered 
the construction of the obelisk which now stands upon 
the Thames Embankment, while the latter, 270 years later, 
caused his own official titles and dignities to be inscribed 
upon its face beside those of his predecessor. Of the four 
papyri—all of which are in a perfect state of preservation— 
the largest is beautifully illustrated with coloured illumina- 
tions. In width it is about 16 inches, and it is conjectured 
that when unrolled it will measure from 100 to 150 feet in 
length. Not the least remarkable of the several thousand 
relics in the gallery is an enormous leather tent, of exquisite 
workmanship, bearing the cartouche of King Pinotem, of the 
twenty-first dynasty. It is literally covered with hieroglyphs 
most artistically embroidered in red, green, and yellow 
leather, while in each of the corners appear the royal vulture 
and stars. The colours, strange to say, are fresh and 
bright, and the texture is equally well preserved. There are 
also fifteen enormous wigs, composed of frizzled and curled 
hair, and standing nearly two feet high, which used to be 
worn by princesses of the blood and ladies of very high 
rank. The relics have gone to enrich the treasures of the 
Boulak Museum, which can now boast one of the finest col- 
lections of antiquities in the world. It may be added that 
Herr Brugsch believes there is another secret gallery leading 
from the pit, and that further excavations will no doubt be 
undertaken. 
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SOUTH-EAST VIEW OF THE CASTLE. 


LUMLEY 


CASTLE. 
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PEEDING north- 
ward by the 
“ Flying Scoteh- 
man,” the travel- 
ler, if it be day- 
light, cannot but 
notice a fine old 
castellated man- 
sion upon the 
right of the line 
soon after Dur- 
ham is passed. 
It occupies a 
noble and com- 

manding position, facing a long slope of fertile 

upland, and backed by a dark belt of forest trees. 

This is Lumley Castle, a house still habitable, though 

it has remained empty and unfurnished for nearly 

eighty years. It is the ancestral home of the 

Lumleys, a proud race, who have been seated here 

for centuries, and have ever done good service to 

King and State. The Lumleys can trace back 

1 





their lineage in an unbroken line to the old Saxon 
nobility. Their great ancestor was Liulph, a Saxon 
thane in high favour with Edward the Confessor, 
who married the great-granddaughter of another 
Saxon king. Liulph seemingly made submission 
to the Conqueror, and so preserved his estates. But 
he protested vigorously against the rapacity and 
extortions of the Norman bishop Walcher, who 
from Durham ruled the north country for William ; 
and he was, in consequence, murdered at his manor- 
house of Lumley by Walcher’s officers. A wooden 
effigy of old Liulph, bestriding a wooden steed, 
painted a rich dark red, is still to be seen in the 
old baronial hall of the castle. It is not an authentic 
likeness, of course, but it is a martial and imposing 
figure, and may be accepted as the counterfeit present- 
ment of one who, in his time, did doughty deeds. 
This Liulph’s grandson Ughtred, who went to the 
Holy Land with the first Crusade, and, according to 
the chronicler, won there the family crest of a parro- 
quet. in some romantic adventure, was the first to 
assume the Lumley name from the Lumley estate. 
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Lumleys, with certain additions, they have been from 
that day to this. They seem to have had the knack 
in almost every generation of marrying well. Liulph’s 
bride was a royal princess ; a descendant married a 
daughter of Edward IV.; this same man’s father 
took to wife the only child and heiress of the 
well-known Roger Thornton, a self-made medieval 


‘ millionaire, whose lowly origin is attested by the 


local rhyme :— 
“ At west gate came Thornton in 
With a hap and a halfpenny in a ram’s skin.” 

The Lumleys made many another prudent alliance, 
and intermarried with several great and wealthy 
neighbouring families—such as the Thwengs, the 
Fitzalans, the Nevilles, Hiltons, and Scroops—and 
gained good dowries always with their brides. More 
in our own times, the Saunderson estates with the 
Saunderson name came into the family; and last 
of all, a Lumley married a Saville, sister and co- 
heiress of Sir George Saville, through whom he 
acquired the Rufford estates in Nottinghamshire, 
and the name of Lumley-Saville, which Lord Scar- 
borough, the present head of the family, still retains. 

The Lumleys always filled a conspicuous place in 
the history of their times. We find them prominent 
personages reign after reign—famous statesmen, great 
clerics, mighty men of war. They were engaged in 
all the political quarrels of their times, taking some- 
times the right side, sometimes the wrong. One Sir 
Ralph Lumley was a devoted adherent of Richard IT., 
who made him Governor of Berwick-on-Tweed. This 
Sir Ralph joined in the insurrection of Thomas de 
Holland, Earl of Kent, to restore Richard after 
Henry IV. had come to the throne; and he lost 
both his life and the family estates. Another went 
with Henry V. to Anjou, and was slain at the 
fight of Baugé; his son was Governor of Scar- 
borough, and succeeded in obtaining the reversal 
of the family attainder. The head of the house 
in the time of Henry VIII. was concerned in the 
“ Pilgrimage of Grace”—the Lumleys continued 
staunch Catholics for some generations after the 
Reformation — but was pardoned, and afterwards 
fought well at Flodden Field. His eldest son was, 
however, less fortunate, and for his complicity in Lord 
Darey’s treason in the same reign was beheaded on 
Tower Hill. One of the most prominent members 
of the family was a certain Sir John, who was a 
man of note in the reign of Elizabeth. He began 
badly, having been deeply concerned with his father- 
in-law, Lord Arundel, in the plot to marry Mary 
Queen of Scots to the Duke of Norfolk, for which 
Elizabeth imprisoned him in the Tower. But he 
speedily regained the queen’s favour, and as a Baron 
of the Exchequer afterwards sat in judgment upon 
Mary and Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex. This 


Lumley’s portrait is preserved at Lumley Castle ; 
he is in scarlet and ermine, with the conventional 
purse and glove in his hand, and wears the air of 
wisdom and grave sobriety of one whom Camden 
describes as “of entire virtue, integrity, and inno- 
cence ; and in his old age a complete pattern of true 
nobility.” This was the peer whose pardonable 
pride of race led him to make a complete collection of 


‘the effigies of his ancestors. He got together, or had 


painted expressly, the curious old family portraits 
still preserved as heirlooms at the castle, apocryphal 
works of art most of them, which have but little 
interest except to the antiquarian. It was he also 
who placed in the parish church of Chester-le-Street 
the stone monumental figures of fourteen ‘genera- 
tions of Lumleys, which, according to Camden, were 
“picked out of demolished monasteries or made 
anew.” He had the distinguished honour, too, of 
entertaining James I. on that king’s leisurely pro- 
gress southward, when the canny Scotch monarch 
lived at free quarters upon his hospitable subjects 
as long as he could. The state guest-chamber, much — 
modernised, is still shown. Its windows look east 
and south; the south windows face the glen, at the 
bottom of which brawls the Lumley beck, the others 
face the lovely valley of the Wear. During this visit 
the king made one of his famous mots. One of the 
Lumleys, a cadet of the family, but a high dignitary 
of the Church, had been expatiating at great length 
to James upon the great antiquity of the Lumley 
race. ‘Oh, mon, gang na further,” cried the king, 
interrupting him; “let me digest the knowledge 
I ha’ gained, for I did na ken that Adam’s name 
was Lumley.” 

The Lumley who was head of the family at the 
time of the Civil War took the king’s side in the 
quarrel with Parliament. Lumley Castle was held as 
a Royalist garrison, and Lord Lumley was an es- 
teemed leader under Prince Rupert, with whom he 
served in the west of England and at Bristol siege. 
His grandson, who succeeded to the family honours, 
“ was distinguished,” says Collins, “ among the polite 
men of the age.” He shared Charles II.’s exile, and 
on the Restoration held high office at Court. He was 
a good soldier, and had a principal share in gaining 
the battle of Sedgemoor, when Monmouth was over- 
thrown. But his loyalty to the Stuarts was sorely 
tried by James II., and he eventually joined the cause 
of the Prince of Orange, for whom, in 1688, he 
gained the town of Newcastle, which very early 
declared for the prince. His services to William 
were amply rewarded. He was advanced to the earl- 
dom of Scarborough, was captain and colonel of the 
Horse Guards, and lord in waiting to the king—titles 
which he retained with others in the two succeeding 
reigns. He fought at the Boyne, made the several 
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campaigns of Flanders, and died full of honours at an 
advanced age. This first Earl of Scarborough may 
be counted the founder of the modern family of 
Lumleys, and it may fairly be claimed for those 
who have followed him that they have maintained 
worthily in various offices of great trust the tra- 
ditions of the illustrious stock from which they 
spring. 

In its earliest days—at the time of the Conquest, 
that is to say, and for a century later—Lumley was 
merely a manor-house. It was first fortified by Sir 
Ralph Lumley, the adherent of Richard II., a man of 
energy, to judge by his portrait, if the likeness can be 
trusted. The figure is tall and imposing, inclining to 
corpulence ; the face full and florid, but with an air of 
much dignity and determination. Sir Ralph’s licence 
ran that he might “embattle his manor-house of 
Lumley.” He had also permission from Bishop Skir- 
law of Durham—these were times when the Bishop 
of Durham was a prince palatine and great potentate 
in his own dominions—“to repair his castle, and 
build a wall with mortar and stone.” From that 
date it became a stronghold around which surged 
again and again the fierce tide of border war. Al- 
though frequently re-edified and restored—although 
some two centuries since it was to a great extent 
pitilessly Italianised to suit the atrocious taste of the 
day, it still retains many traces of its imposing aspect 
when really a castle and place of arms. The building 
in its main outlines remains unchanged. There are 
still the four square towers with octagonal turrets 
at the angles, the whole constructed upon the most 
approved principles of medizval defence. The eastern 
front is probably much what it was in those early 
days. Surtees, the learned antiquary and historian of 
Durham county, speaks of it as still retaining “all 
its original magnificence. Three stages of masonry 
rise one above each other, with mullioned windows 
heavily grated with iron; and a noble gate-house 
projects from the centre of the front, guarded with 
overhanging turrets and a machicolated gallery.” The 
last-named was a cunning device in warfare, which 
may be best described as a space left between the 
flooring and the wall in front, so that all enemies 
who approached the base of the building could be 
harassed by the arrows, boiling pitch, or other 
missiles hurled down by the defenders from above. 
All the towers at Lumley, as at Hilton, and Brance- 
peth, and other northern castles of that epoch, are 
machicolated, which must have added greatly to their 
powers of defence. 

Another vestige of the past is the great inner court- 
yard at Lumley. The entrance to it is through the 
gate-house on the eastern front, and exactly opposite 
this is a smaller gateway which gave passage to the 
pleasaunce sloping to the Wear. This second gate- 


way (see page 5) is flanked on each side with towers, 
and above it are eighteen stone shields, which, after 
the fashion of old times, emblazon the innumerable 
quarterings of the Lumley coat-of-arms. This court- 
yard was once paved with white marble, many slabs 
of which have lately been brought to the surface ; 
previous to that it was probably covered with layers 
of sand or tan, as there is little doubt that the court- 
yard was roofed in and used for tournaments and 
jousts. Lumley, as becomes a feudal castle, possesses 
dungeons of its own ; they are below the ground level, 
the entrance to the right of this inner gate, with a slit 





SUPPOSED ENTRANCE TO DUNGEONS, LUMLEY CASTLE. 


in the wall for a window, through which the food was 
handed in to the hapless prisoner. Hard by in the 
basement is the old canteen, a vaulted chamber where 
the ale and strong waters were stored and served out 
to the soldiers of the garrison, who were lodged at 
Lumley in the corner towers. Their quarters are still 
called the barracks—vast chambers, with smaller bunks 
or sleeping-places partitioned off on one side. The 
soldiers came and went by the spiral staircases in the 
towers without encroaching upon the private apart- 
ments of the family. In one of the towers is a 
chamber which was, no doubt, the castle chapel—a 
Lord of Lumley having obtained episcopal permission 
to have mass said under his own roof. In the court- 
yard, again, are the remains of former stables, within 
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the enceinte of the place; and down below in the 
basement, acres, almost, of offices; pantries, store- 
rooms, servants’ rooms, and a magnificent servants’ 
hall, arched over like a cathedral crypt, or an aisle in 
the famous mosque of Cordova. 

In spite of the stirring events it had witnessed and 
the high fortunes of those who owned it, the glory 
of Lumley Castle gradually dwindled away. Its 
decadence probably commenced with the John Lord 
Lumley of Elizabeth’s and James’s time, who made 
himself responsible for the debts of his father-in- 
law, the Earl of Arundel, and lost in consequence 
a part of his northern property. Yet he could well 
afford to lose. About that time the Lumleys owned 
three lordships and fifteen manors in Durham, six 
manors in Northumberland, and a manor-house in 
the Brode Chase, Newcastle. They had the castle 
and manor of Kilton, in Yorkshire, obtained by the 
Thweng marriage; and seven other manors in the 
same county. They held broad acres also in Surrey, 
Sussex, Nottinghamshire, and Kent. Perhaps in 
this embarrassment of riches they neglected their 
northern castle for a seat in more southern lands. 
But they continued at intervals to visit the castle, 
and it was not till 1808 that the crushing blow was 
struck. In that year the family estates were be- 
queathed in such a way that the title and castle 
passed to the elder branch, while the richest estates 
went to a second son. The inheritor of the castle 
declined to pay the claims on it, and the whole of its 
contents were in consequence brought to the hammer. 
Howitt, who visited the place about 1840, tells us 
that the housekeeper who showed him the castle had 
been there before the sale. She descanted in glowing 
terms upon its former magnificence. It had been 
full of the finest furniture. There were pier-glasses 
in the grand reception rooms which reached from 
ceiling to floor. The most splendid tapestry hang- 
ings adorned great parts of the walls. Some idea 
of what Lumley was in the days of its state may 
be gathered from the inventory taken at the 
death of Lord Lumley in 1609, and which is 
published in Surtees. Among other splendours 
were arras hangings with the story of Troy in 
gold, of Queen Hester, of Scipio and Hannibal, 
of Jason and Medea, of Saul and David, with 
many more, each of which was valued at from 
£80 to £100, a large price for the times; there 
were also “beddes in gold and silver and silke 
with their furniture ;” a bed of purple broadcloth, 
another of carnation, another of green; crimson 
and cloth-of-gold chairs; “a long needlework 
quishion ;” “thirteen ould emperours heads of 
Roum” (valued at thirteen shillings); a “ written 
table called the theator of the world” in golden 
letters (valued at five shillings). This tablet may 


still be seen on the wall below Liulph’s statue, 
where its quaint Latin verses, ringing the changes 
upon the word mundus, may also be read by the 
curious. One or two rooms on the southern front 
show the bare boards upon which the tapestry was 
hung; on the ground-floor the great banqueting 
hall displays the finely-cut marble mantelpiece 
and the marvellous stucco-work on ceiling and 
walls which the Italian decorators bestowed upon 
it; but these, with the family portraits, are about 
all that is left to testify to the past glories of the 
castle. Nothing but the heirlooms, the pictures, the 
busts, and the statue of old Liulph escaped the great 
sale. Even these, so the old housekeeper told Howitt, 
the auctioneer would have laid hands upon. But she 
dared him to do it. “It was more than his jib 
was worth,” she said; “they were heirlooms and 
belonged to the house, and I told him he should 
sell me first before he sold them.” But the auc- 
tioneer was not to be cowed. “ ‘So I will,’ he cried, 
as fierce as a lion, ‘T’ll sell you too!’ But he 
didn’t—he knowed better.” , 

Howitt gives a striking picture of the deserted 
house. “ Nothing could be more dismal. . . . The 
wildness and the gloom, the half-seen forms of things 
as I steered dubiously my way through unknown 
passages and empty rooms, were worthy of one of 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s most fearful castles of wonder and 
dread. . . . Sometimes I was gliding carefully 
over floors of polished oak that echoed to the tread 
and threatened to throw me down at every step; 
then I came to a staircase which led me up into 
other storeys or down into subterranean passages, 
vaults, and offices of various descriptions, once, no 
doubt, busy enough with servants and their concerns, 
but small, damp, chilly, empty, and desolate.” 

Lumley Castle is no longer quite deserted 
and forlorn. Portions of it have lately been reno- 
vated, re-decorated, and restored. The present Earl 
of Scarborough now visits it for a certain portion of 
each year, and the countess has entered with much 
spirit into the gradual rehabilitation of the fine old 
place. An industrious and highly-intelligent steward 
resides in the castle, and with a party of skilled work- 
men labours constantly at the restoration, opening up 
strange, long-forgotten chambers, discovering hidden 
doors, gaining entrance to unknown labyrinthine 
passages, and laying bare many small barred long- 
concealed windows in almost every front of the house. 
Whether Lumley will be entirely re-furnished will 
depend upon the son and heir, Lord Lumley, at present 
a young officer in a Hussar regiment, who may wish 
to live in it when he marries and settles down. But 
unless wanted as a dower house, Lumley will probably 
continue to be eclipsed by Sandbeck Castle, in York- 
shire, the more favourite seat of the family, and 
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will only be occupied, as now, during the summer 
months, when the visit is of the nature of a picnic, 
for the accommodation offered is not of the most 


_ luxurious kind. But 
' there is always a large 
' gathering. The pre- 


sent peer has a host 
of descendants. The 
daughters of the house 
are all married, and 
into some of the most 
noble families of the 
land, those of West- 
minster, Bradford, and 
Zetland. Now, once 
again, the historic 
Saxon stronghold re- 
echoes to childish 
laughter, and merry 
youngsters play about 
that dark, spacious 
Lumley nursery which 
overlooks the deep ra- 
vine, and from which, 
generations ago, the 
Lumley heir was really 

stolen by gipsies. The ig 2 
story goes that the A a 
child was allowed to 
grow up to man’s es- 
tate utterly neglected 
and untaught, then 
restored like an un- 
cultured savage to. 

the parents who had long mourned him as dead. 
There is but slight fear for the little ones now-a- 
days, except, perhaps, from those nameless terrors 
which will ever oppress the nervous and the young 
in a medieval mansion of weird aspect, long tenant- 
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less, and with many strange associations in the 
past. Lumley Castle, like other old places, has, of 
course, its ghosts. Nearly every room is a haunted 
chamber ; one in par- 
ticular, which was the 
prison of a certain Lily 
of Lumley, the little 
window of which over- 
looks the Wear. But 
at Lumley, as else- 
where, most of the 
strange sounds which 
disturb the silence of 
the night - watches 
might probably be 
easily explained by 
the wind which will 
roar along its passages 
and sigh and sough 
through the branches 
of the neighbouring 
masses of trees. But 
there are at times 
other and more cheer- 
ful noises heard at 
Lumley, sufficient to 
exorcise an army of 
ghosts; for the castle 
is a favourite ren- 
dezvous for holiday- 
makers. Hither come 
the gentry from Dur- 
ham and all the county 
round for their archery 
meetings, and to dance in the great hall; and vans 
also, full of pitmen and operatives from the neigh- 
bouring towns, eager to exchange their native smoke 
and coal-dust for a brief sniff of the sweet-scented 
Lumley air. Artuur GRIFFITHS. 
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“THE TRIO.” By Ersxiwe Nicon, A.R.A. 
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pA <@)| HE Scottish school of painting, 

uumma—|{ | like the Scottish school of 
philosophy, is notable for its 
love of concrete fact —for 
its determination to find a 
basis for all things, however 
idealistic otherwise, in the 
realities of life, and to com- 





practical. With a Northern artist, therefore, a 
landscape must be absolutely a transcript of Nature 
—with, of course, so much of his own individu- 


ality suffusing the canvas as must necessarily 
escape in the act of transcription. We could 
scarcely imagine a Scottish Turner, as he mani- 
fested himself in his third period. The mental 
attitude of the North would be antipathetic to the 
general mood in which Turner faced Nature; and 
yet her beauty, her grandeur, and her mystery are 
as dear to the Scottish pencil as ever they were to 
his; and it is just possible that a school of land- 
scape-painting may yet arise in which the ideal and 
the.realistic, both in spirit and in truth, shall be 
supremely one. 
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When we turn to figure-painting, we find the 
same determination on the part of the artist to stand 
by simple Nature, and to subordinate to her his own 
individual inspiration. This is what made Wilkie so 
supreme as a painter of genre, and this same faculty 
of characterisation seems to have been inherited by 
the whole Scottish school. It is not on the so-called 
classical or ideal pictures of Hogarth or Reynolds that 
the fame of these artists rests, but on the simpler 
subjects for which they went direct to Nature. 

As an example of thus working entirely within 
one’s scope and power, we would point our readers 
to Mr. Erskine Nicol’s “ Trio” (see frontispiece), a 
piece of character-painting not easily to be surpassed. 
Each figure is a veritable portrait, and very little 
imagination would be required to furnish each with 
a biography. The fife-player is evidently a Con- 
naught man; but the fiddler and the blind old man 
with the Union pipes—whose sweet note is very 


different from the wild blare of the Highland bag- 
pipes—are probably from Ulster; but whatever dif- 
ferences there may be in race, politics, or religion, the 
three become one under the influence of music. 

Mr. Erskine Nicol, when a young man, spent 
several years in Ireland, and ever since, her peasantry 
have found in him a faithful delineator of what- 
ever is touching in their humour, or characteristic in 
their habits. Mr. Nicol is no caricaturist, and he 
never yet produced an Irish group towards the indi- 
viduals of which the English heart did not warm. 

The accomplished etcher Adolphe Lalauze, who 
rendered in black and white Orchardson’s “ Queen 
of the Swords,” Phil Morris’s “ First Communion,” 
and Burne Jones’s “ Beguiling of Merlin,” has, for 
the sake of colour, carried his art in this instance 
as far as he possibly could, and the recult is a plate 
of peculiar richness without any sacrifice of sharpness 
in general effect. J. F. R. 
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FAMOUS PICTURES. 
! RAPHAEL'S “ST. CECILIA.” 







BZN the ancient city of 











W% m 
vy, of Bologna is a cele- 
tn brated picture by 
Ras | Raphael, which any 


lover of art who 
wanders to the land 
of art and _ beauty 
should not fail to see. 

The fine old city 
itself, so famous in 
history, so often the 
theatre of the struggles of Guelph 
and Ghibelline, and the resort of 
the Popes in times of trouble, will 
richly repay many days’ study. 
You wander along its picturesque 
arcaded streets and pillared gal- 
leries, till you reach the Piazza 
San Domenico, where tower two 
stately columns, surrounded by 
figures of the Virgin and the 
saint from whom the fine piazza 
takes it name; and there also are 
two tall, canopied, medieval tombs, 
which have a striking effect in the middle of the open 
square. The churches, though large, and grand in 
their simplicity, are not equal to most of the churches 
of Northern and Central Italy. San Domenico is of 
great: size, with a celebrated shrine of its patron saint, 
and an exquisite statuette of an angel by Italy’s great 
sculptor, Michael Angelo, quite different from his 
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usual style. The Duomo is nothing remarkable ; and 
San Petronio is bare, unfinished, and disfigured by 
whitewash in the interior, yet with the majesty of 
size. It is considered a noble specimen of the Italian 
Gothie style of architecture. The facade is adorned 
with fine bas-reliefs by Della Quercia on the subject of 
the Creation ; works which were earnestly studied by 
Michael Angelo, and reproduced by him in some of 
his grandest Sistine frescoes at Rome. It was over 
the entrance to San Petronio that his great bronze 
statue of Julius II. was placed. 

But the quaintest and most interesting of the 
Bologna churches is 8. Stefano—one of the oldest 
in Italy. It is, in fact, a nest of seven ancient 
churches close together, though outside it looks 
but one; with a fine medieval campanile, and 
a curious old pulpit built on the external wall 
of the west entrance, from whence, doubtless, 
many stirring addresses have issued forth, in olden 
times, to the turbulent and critical crowds as- 
sembled in the wide, open piazza in front of the 
church. One of the seven, dedicated to St. Peter 
and St. Paul, was founded by S. Faustinianus, a.p. 
330, and is said to have been the original cathedral 
of Bologna. Another, the Church of San Sepolcro, 
reminding one of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem, was evidently an ancient baptistery, 
with marble columns taken from its predecessor, 
the Temple of Isis. In another (a sort of crypt) 
are a massive stone pulpit of great. antiquity, on 
rude columns, with the emblems of the Evangelists 














sculptured in bold relief, and the tombs of the 
martyred bishops Vitale and Agricola, with curious 
carvings of peacocks and other Christian symbols. 

But we must hasten on—past the two remarkable 
leaning towers, built side by side, and so far out of 
the perpendicular (in one eight feet, and the other 
three feet) that from some points of view they 
appear to cross each other half-way up their height. 
This was caused by an earthquake which occurred 
whilst the towers were being built; and they remain 
unfinished. And now we have reached the Acca- 
demia delle Belle Arti, and stand before Raphael’s 
picture of St. Cecilia. 

It is a beautiful group. In the centre St. 
Cecilia is wrapt in adoring ecstacy, while St. 
Paul is on the extreme left with his sword at 
rest by his side—a noble, contemplative figure, lost 
in the dreams of peace, and goodwill, that the 
exquisite music has engendered. Beside him, and 
behind St. Cecilia, stands the Apostle St. John, 
represented, as he usually is, as if his youth were 
everlasting, and gazing in love and deep emotion at 
St. Augustine, that great missionary who owed so 
much to the teaching, and the love, and the prayers 
of his blessed mother Monica, and who in the 
grandeur of his self-devoted life has not forgotten 
the sympathies of youth, and responds to St. John’s 
yearning gaze with fatherly interest and affection. 
The picture is closed on the right by a figure said 
to be Mary Magdalene, but which scarcely bears 
the traditional characteristics of that saint, save for 
the jar of ointment in her hand. 

But of St. Cecilia herself what shall we say? 
She is not exactly one of Raphael’s loveliest women, 
nor is she the perfect ideal of what we had conceived 
St. Cecilia to be; but there is a depth and beauty 
in her face and expression, which grow more and 
more deeply interesting as we study the picture, 
and remember her history. As the patron saint of 
music, she has gathered about her wonderful instru- 
ments, which lie at her feet. She has been drawing 
forth entrancing sounds to the praise and glory of 
God, which have stirred the deepest feelings of the 
group that surrounds her. But Raphael’s dream 
was more than that: her pious strains have winged 
their way to Heaven itself, which has sent back 
responsive chords, heard and understood by the holy 
St. Cecilia alone. There she stands, having ceased 
her own earthly music, gazing up at the brightness 
in the heavens, where the lovely group of heavenly 
choristers, seen as through the dim mists of earth, 
and yet shining forth in spiritual beauty far beyond 
that of the group below, is echoing the praise in 
higher, holier, and still more exquisite tones. Thus 
runs the beautiful tradition which the painter has 
rendered with so much tenderness and sympathy ! 
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St. Cecilia was a noble Roman lady who lived 
in the third century after Christ, the daughter of 
pagan parents, who, sorely against her will, be- 
trothed her to the rich pagan Valerian. He, 
however, was a man of noble spirit and courtly 
gentleness, and he let his Christian wife follow 
the dictates of her own tender conscience, and 
was finally converted by her prayers, with his 
brother Tibertius, to the Christian faith. The sweet 
old legend says that Valerian, on returning home 
after being baptised by Pope Urban I., found his 
wife praying with an angel; and afterwards she 
sang the most exquisite anthems in praise and 
thankfulness for his conversion, and the angel 
crowned them both with the crown symbolic of 
glory and, alas! of martyrdom. 

The holy household could not long escape the 
eruel eye of pagan Rome. Valerian, Tibertius, 
and their friend Maximus paid the penalty of their 
faith, and, after refusing to sacrifice to idols, were 
beheaded. Then the Prefect of Rome looked on the 
sweet young Roman widow, and coveting the worldly 
wealth that was hers, gave her the choice of paganism 
or death. And the same old legend tells us that the 
blessed Cecilia was shut into a steam bath in her own 
noble home : the fierce steam was kept up for three 
days, and at the end of that time, when the bath was 
opened, lo! her guardian angel had been with her, and 
instead of the lifeless, suffocated body they expected 
to see, her murderous persecutors found her sing- 
ing the praises of her Lord with ravishing melody. 
Then they took her, and three times they tried to 
sever her head from her body; but each time the 
angel palsied the arm and weakened the stroke, and 
though the axe left its cruel mark upon the fair neck, 
life was still there. They left her, for Roman law 
forbade more than three strokes of the axe in execu- 
tion; and for three days she lived, though the life- 
blood was flowing from her wounds, and spake many 
blessed words and thoughts of holy Christian teach- 
ing to those around her, who wept as they thought of 
her sufferings and of her pure innocence. Pope Urban 
came to see her, and comforted and strengthened her. 
She made her last request to him to cherish her be- 
loved poor, and to take possession of her palace and 
consecrate it as a temple to the one true and living 
God; and then the suffering spirit took flight, and 
she closed her eyes in the sleep of the just. 

Such is the mingled tale of tradition and history 
of one of the gentle martyrs of earliest Christian 
times. ‘The sweet and tender mysticism lifts it 
out of the region of fact into that of poetry, and 
almost disarms hostile criticism.” It is portrayed in 
a series of frescoes by the two Francias (father and 
son) in the ancient Oratory of St. Cecilia in Bologna, 
where she seems to have been a favourite saint. 
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Let us visit the spot where Pope Urban buried 
her in the strange, quiet depths of the catacomb of 
St. Calixtus. There, in a little chapel hewn out of 
the soft tufa rock, and scooped out of the sands 


before her shrine. Pope Urban himself lies near 
her; for he too won the blessed martyr’s crown, and 
was laid beside the saint he had tended in death. 
Frescoed on the walls are a large head of Christ, of 





ST. CECILIA. 


beneath the Campagna, is the cubiculum of St. 
Cecilia. Close to the entrance is a painting on the 
wall of the saint herself, rude enough to our eyes 
after the finished beauty of Raphael’s painting, but 
richly adorned with embroidered garments and gems ; 
and near it is the niche for the lamp which burns 


SS 


(By Raphael.) 


Byzantine type; a full-length figure of St. Urban, 
and various emblems of the faith—the Fish; the 
Anchor of Hope; the Ship, symbolic of the Church 
militant; the Dove; the Phenix, of Resurrection 
and Eternity; the Sheep and Good Shepherd — 
tokens all dear to the early Christians who met 

















for secret worship in this rude chapel. In the so- 
lemnity of these catacombs deep beneath the earth, 
the last resting-place of so many of the saints and 
martyrs of persecution times, one realises, in some 
faint degree, what the sufferings and the peace of the 
early Christians must have been. There was a strong 
but terrible reality in the religion of those days. 

The tomb of St. Cecilia is empty. For, six hun- 
dred years afterwards, Pope Paschal I., who loved and 
admired and dwelt much in thought on the martyred 
saint, and longed to know where her relics lay, is 
said to have dreamed that she appeared to him and 
pointed out that spot in the quiet, still catacomb, 
where he searched for and found them. When the 
sarcophagus was opened, we are told that the holy 
body was found “fresh and perfect as when it was 
first laid in the tomb, and clad in rich garments mixed 
with gold, with linen cloths stained with blood rolled 
up at her feet, lying in a cypress coffin.” He removed 
it to the church that had been built where her palace 
had stood on the other side of the Tiber, in the Tras- 
tevere, whose high-born people claim to be the true 
descendants of the ancient Romans; and thither we 
must follow on her festal day, the 22nd November. 

The Church of St. Cecilia, founded by Urban, and 
rebuilt by Paschal I., has an ancient campanile, and 
an atrium, or courtyard, of still more ancient marble 
pillars. Within is a fine old tribune adorned with 
quaint mosaics of the ninth century, full of deep in- 
terest in their symbolic teaching ; but we must pass on 
through the aisle to a door which opens into two of 
the original chambers of St. Cecilia’s house. There 
is the very sudatorium where the cruel Prefect Alma- 
chius tried to have her suffocated; there are the 
veritable leaden pipes, broken with age, but clearly 
showing their intended use ; and the furnaces of the 
Roman bath. We gaze and wonder at these records 
of a past of sixteen hundred years, and we lift our 


m|NE of the most prominent fea- 
tures in the town architecture 
of the last few years is the 
artistic use of the familiar red 
brick—a use which has in cer- 
tain hands developed unsus- 
pected sources of effect, and, up 
to the present time, has met 
with an almost universal approval. 

There must, indeed, be few amongst the dwellers 
in great cities who have not found a new delight in 
those pleasant breaks in the “long unlovely street ” 
2 
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eyes and see the same grated window through which 
the suffering saint is said to have caught a glimpse 
of the angel coming to her aid. 

And now we approach the high altar, beneath 
which St. Cecilia’s remains lie, and where ninety-six 
silver lamps burn constantly to her memory. There 
we see the most exquisite memorial of her that art 
and reverence could sculpture. It is a recumbent 
figure in purest white marble (the work of Stephen 
Maderno, the greatest artist of his day), an exact 
model of the beloved body that was found by Paschal, 
just as she lay in her cypress coffin ; not stretched in 
the rigidity of death, but as if the wearied, suffering 
saint had sunk in the extremity of weakness, her face 
bowed down and hidden as she lies on her side, her 
arms stretched out and crossed at the wrists, and her 
knees slightly drawn up, as one would lie down and 
die. It is inexpressibly beautiful and touching. 

In the year 1599 Cardinal Spondrati, while 
restoring the Church of St. Cecilia, discovered the 
ancient sarcophagus placed there by Paschal I., the 
memory of which had passed from succeeding genera- 
tions. It was opened, and found as Stephen Maderno 
had sculptured it, and on it was the inscription :— 
“Behold the image of the most holy virgin Cecilia, 
whom I myself saw lying incorruptible in her 
tomb. I have in this marble expressed for thee the 
same saint in the very same posture of body.” 

But it is her festal day, and we must rejoice with 


‘*Rapt Cecilia, seraph-haunted queen of harmony,” 


as Wordsworth says, and hearken to the beautiful 
music of the anthems that are sounding forth in her 
praise ; for she is much beloved and commemorated 
in the Roman Catholic Church ; and in our own land 
Chaucer, Dryden, Pope have sung her praises and 
loved the memory of her brave and gentle spirit and 
her much-enduring love. C. Duncan. 


which the buildings alluded to afford; and he must 
be strangely insensible to the charms of the pic- 
turesque who has not felt his mind refreshed and 
his daily load lightened by their glow of unwonted 
colour—their strange and fantastic grouping—and 
the play of fancy they show in detail and imagery. 
The remains of the old sixteenth and seventeenth 
century red-brick houses were neglected, or treated 
contumeliously, by the enthusiasts of the Gothic 
revival; but “the whirligig of time brings its 
revenges.” Their turn has come at last. They are 
disappearing all too fast; but they have, in their 
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declining years, become the objects of intelligent and 
sympathetic study —an earnest scrutiny into the 
methods by which their builders, with means so 
simple, contrived to produce effects so captivating— 
and they will not have departed without leaving be- 
hind them the lesson of their charm. It remains to be 
seen whether we shall have the wisdom to profit by it. 

There are indications that we have already reached 
a crisis—a turning-point—in the modern use of brick 
as a vehicle of artistic expression; and in the hope 
that we may not stray into a misuse of so valuable a 
material, I am induced to offer the following remarks. 

We all remember the publication of Mr. Ruskin’s 
works on Venetian architecture, and of those by Mr. 
Street on the “ Brick and Marble Architecture of Spain 
and Italy,” and the amount of attention which those 
works directed to the field for architectural design and 
effect afforded by the use of similar materials. Im- 
mense ingenuity was expended upon fanciful arrange- 
ments of coloured bricks, for lack of marble, moulded 
or plain, and their disposition dentil-wise, as cornices, 
corbels, machicoulis, wall-diapers, and, in short, in 
every conceivable order and combination. In spite of 
all the energy devoted to the work, one can scarcely 
point to a single satisfactory example of that particular 
use of a material which for a time engaged and almost 
absorbed the attention of designers of every school. 
The “ streaky-bacon ” style has become a byword, and 
has now, I believe, only one solitary exponent. 

It has thus been made clear to us beyond question 
that our architects have not the gift of colour. Not- 
withstanding the range of colours, practically un- 
limited, which the enamelling and vitrifying processes 
applied to bricks placed in our hands, all attempts to 
turn them to account have signaliy failed. The time 
may come when we shall be able to grapple success- 
fully with the problem, but there are at present no 
indications of its advent. Meanwhile, if we are 
not colourists, we have amongst us those who have 
proved themselves experts in monochrome ; and their 
works have met with an immediate and wide-spread 
success which contrasts instructively with the failure 
of former experiments. 

Now, for the exercise of this faculty of working 
in monochrome, there is no medium for the architect 
so ready, so facile, and so kindly as the finer qualities 
of our native red brick. Its tone is the tone of the 
red crayon which has always been a favourite with 
artists. Its brilliant warm lights, delicate half tints, 
and the rich browns of its shadows afford us all we 
can reasonably require, and, rightly treated, put us in 
possession of a medium of architectural expression, 
which, if unequal to the demands of the highest art, 
is nevertheless supremely fitted for our every-day 
requirements. Age, moreover, only deepens the 
general tone, and mellows and harmonises the whole. 


We are, however, in imminent danger of undoing 
all the good which has been done, by a new method 
of treatment, and the substitution of moulded and 
machine-stamped ornamentation for the more costly 
but effective hand-work; excluding the “human 
element” in favour of the purely mechanical. The 
evils which such a departure brings in its train are 
incalculable. It may seem to the purist and to the 
scientific engineer an indefensible conceit to cut and 
carve brickwork which may be so much more easily 
and cheaply moulded, as clay, into the desired forms. 
But art cannot be judged from utilitarian stand- 
points. Like necessity, it has no laws, but is justified 
solely by results. 

The works of the engineer are, no doubt, of unim- 
peachable constructive integrity, and, scientifically 
considered, above reproach, but by the general 
verdict of mankind they are for the most part 
abominably ugly. Nor is it easy to see how his 
scientific methods can lead to any other result. To 
the objection above anticipated there is only one 
reply ; but it is conclusive. All experience shows 
that good constructive art and mechanical processes 
of reproduction cannot co-exist. 

What, for instance, has cast iron to bring forward 
for comparison with wrought, in the field of orna- 
mental art? The difference between them is the 
difference between the nervous sweep of the artist’s 
pencil and the cold mechanical accuracy of the 
draughtsman’s curve. But even if you could stamp 
upon each copy the impress of the mind of the original 
designer, the force of the objections to the use of me- 
chanical reproductions would be unimpaired. 

We are so constituted that the frequent repetition 
of even a good thing robs it, pro tanto, of its value as 
art. The Greek and Roman mouldings and enrich- 
ments with which we have been nauseated, and from 
which our varying architectural fashions are a per- 
petual revolt, are good in themselves. But we have 
been wearied out of all appreciation of their merits. 
And, in like manner, any attempt to scatter broadcast 
copies of the best portions of our modern work will not 
only defeat its own object, but in the long-run destroy 
the pleasure we take in the original work which 
prompted the ill-judged attempt. The poet tells us 
that “‘ Nature broke the die in moulding Sheridan ;” 
and one may be sure that Nature knew perfectly well 
what she was about. It is conceivable that even 
counterparts of Sheridan might become inconveniently 
numerous. 

One would not ordinarily look to Macaulay for 
light upon a question of art; but reading him for 
other purposes, I have come by accident upon a 
sentence so true and pregnant, that I would it were 
printed in letters of gold and displayed in every 
architect’s office. It runs, “The sure sign of the 
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general decline of art is the frequent occurrence, not 
of deformity, but of misplaced beauty.” 

That ornament, however beautiful in itself, is 
misplaced if employed in too great a profusion, and 
that so employed the best of it will at length pall 
on the jaded sense, is shown by what one may truly 
call a sorrowful passage in the ‘“ Stones of Venice.” 
After that description, unexampled for beauty and 
power, in which the cumulative glories of the front 
of St. Mark’s are separately set out, the writer asks, 
“And what effect has this splendour on those who 
pass beneath it? You may walk from sunrise to 
sunset and you will not see an eye lifted to it, nor a 
countenance brightened by it. Priest and layman, 
soldier and civilian, rich and poor pass it by alike 
regardless.” 

Now our safeguard against this redundant use of 
original ornament is its costliness, and the security its 
costliness affords that its beauty will o¢ be misplaced, 
that it will be used sparingly, that it will be appro- 
priated to the accentuation of important features, and 
that the place allotted to it in the composition will be 
a place of honour. But ornamental features which 
can be bought ready-made by the yard, or by the 
ton, at little more extra cost than their proportion 
of the outlay on the original model, are in danger of 
being used indiscriminately. One weakness of our 
modern architecture is its want of breadth, of dig- 
nity, of repose—a weakness which will be aggravated 


by the coming deluge of ready-made ornamental 
accessories. Their cheapness will bring them within 
the reach of the incompetent, who will endeavour 
to atone by a profuse employment of them for their 
want of originality. 

The Stuart builders proceeded upon quite different 
lines, and our only chance of successfully emulating 
their example is to adopt their system. First, the 
material was of the very finest quality, and the work- 
manship most careful and exact—points on which 
deterioration has already set in. Secondly, the 
separate bricks, though all of a size, were not allowed 
to govern the proportions of the parts. They were 
cut down and carved im situ, regardless of the inter- 
vening fine joints—joints as fine and close as they 
could be gauged. Thirdly, the ornamentation was 
designed and wrought 7m stu to fill a specific function 
and adapted to particular circumstances. 

The revived artistic use of the material under 
discussion has, in the best hands, been subject to the 
same restrictions, and it is upon such a restricted use 
of it that its future depends. It is, therefore, with 
deep concern that one notes a tendency everywhere 
discernible to supersede the costly but effective hand- 
work by cheap ready-made substitutes. If it gain 
the ascendancy, the progress of our street architecture 
will be, in this development, fatally arrested, and we 
shall have once more to cast about for a fresh inspira- 
tion and a new departure. E. Ineress BEL. 
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SOLID, serious genius of paint- 
ing, somewhat literal, because 
conscientiously truthful, but by 
no means lacking in a worthy 
and learned use of scientific ar- 
tifices, has inspired several suc- 
ceeding generations of Scots. 
Portrait-painters north of the 

Tweed were producing work at once eminently 

masculine and eminently accomplished at a time 

when English taste had drifted from the dignities of 

Reynolds and Gainsborough and the loveliness of 

Romney, to Lawrence’s tawdry charm, his affecta- 

tion without grace, his undistinguished refinements. 

During this southern decadence such noble and simple 

painters as Raeburn maintained in Scotland those true 

traditions which have generally seemed fated to be 
swept away from a nation’s mind by periodical waves 
of ignorance and bad taste. That they endured in 

a country which was at that time somewhat less 

open to liberal influences than England must always 





be remembered as a matter worthy of mark and 
specially honourable to Scotland. It would seem, 
indeed, as though the Scotch had some element in 
their national genius to preserve them from the exces- 
sive insularity which had so disastrous an effect upon 
England’s arts and manufactures during her war with 
the French Republic and the First Empire. For our 
northern fellow-subjects had quasi-continental tastes 
(the habit of drinking claret being an indication of 
these) which showed their freedom from that isolated, 
restricted, and intolerant hyper-national temper 
which had for so long possession of the south. The 
renaissance of Scottish art in our own day has taken 
the novel form of a revival of landscape. A very 
few years have seen the establishment of a little knot 
of artists worthy to be called a school. A certain 
definite character in common marks them all, even 
though among them are men so different in manner 
as Mr. Hamilton Macallum, Mr. Peter Graham, and 
Mr. Colin Hunter. There is not one of them who 


cannot be described as a painter of power; and in 
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the greater number may be observed a certain posi- 
tiveness and literalness, too sincere to be prosaic. 
As in a family we often see the artistic taste trans- 
mitted by descent, yet so altered in the transmission 
that a father who had a faculty for historical works 
is succeeded by a son who excels in genre, or even 
that a mother’s delicate skill in flower-painting is 
transformed into a son’s power in military art, so 
have the grand portrait-painters of Scotland in the 





least cannot be accused of despising scientific artifices. 
No Parisian and no Spaniard trained in a legitimate 
studio, but not insensible to the more audacious 
triumphs of the dexterous school on the one hand 
and of the Impressionists on the other, has ever 
appreciated more fully than he the successes which 
tact and entrain can command. A fine colourist, he 
does not hesitate to sacrifice coiour to the force and 
suddenness of his effectiveness ; his painting of late 





(From a Photograph by the Imperial Photographic Company.) 


first years of this century bequeathed to our time a 
noble and peculiar power of landscape-painting. 
Exceptions there are, however. Mr. Pettie and 
Mr. Orchardson (fellow-citizens, fellow-students, and 
in after-years fellow-academicians) notably struck 
out for themselves a line of art which should deal 
with the figure, not landscape, and should be at once 
historical and familiar, solid and highly wrought 
for effect. If the Scottish painters of nature are 
literal and deliberate almost to a fault, Mr. Pettie at 


has reminded us of an instrument tuned to a pitch 
so high that its every tone is brilliant. Now and 
then the result is that the picture has the air of being 
somewhat forced up, and at times a certain degree 
of accuracy is made to give way to the broad and 
bright masses of warm lights; but if Mr. Pettie oc- 
casionally suppresses facts, he does so like a master 
who ignores but is not ignorant. 

John Pettie was born in Edinburgh in 1839, and 
began his course of regular art-studies at the age of 
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sixteen, in the Schools of the Trustees Academy, 
under Robert Scott Lauder, R.S.A., and John Bal- 
lantyne, R.S.A. Among his fellow-students were 
William Quiller Orchardson, Peter Graham, and John 
McWhirter. Varied and large was the capacity 
possessed by this little knot of learners, and it is 
pleasant to know that the ambition which must 
have inspired them has in the case of each one of the 
four been crowned with the honours of the English 
Academy. Such recognition is as good for ourselves 
as for our northern compatriots, for the large con- 
tingent of Scottish pictures in our annual exhibition 
contributes a note of force and vigour which can 
hardly fail to brace our own artistic temper. The first 
public appearances of Mr. Pettie were made early in 
the seven years of his studentship, but were confined 
to Edinburgh until 1861, when he exhibited his first 
Royal Academy work, “The Armourers.” In the 
succeeding year he closed his Edinburgh noviciate 
and followed his picture to London, since when not a 
season has passed without the contribution of one or 
more of his canvases to the principal show of the 
English art-world. The genre of history occupied 
him for a time; it comprises a rather fascinating 
family of subjects in which all the wealth of texture, 
colour, and picturesque effect of the “costume pic- 
ture” is united with familiarity of incident, dramatic 
personality of character, and the quaintness of 
antiquarian humour. Like many young artists, he 
began by succumbing to the facile attractions of 
Cavaliers and Roundheads, but soon passed from the 
banalités of those hackneyed personages to some- 
thing fresher and more individual. ‘‘ What d’ye 
Lack, Madam? What d’ye Lack?” exhibited at 
Trafalgar Square in 1862, was an amusing piece of 
historical genre of the fifteenth century; a gay 
apprentice, of a time when London apprentices of 
spirit were a power in the city, is pressing his wares 
upon the ladies after the manner so vividly described 
in Scott’s “ Fortunes of Nigel.”’ “The Trio,” a group 
of medieval itinerant musicians, and “ The Tonsure ” 
were also humorous. In 1864 Mr. Pettie produced 
his first work at once serious in subject and important 
in size and manner—“ George Fox Refusing to take 
the Oath at Holker Hall, a.v. 1663;” this was 
followed in 1865 by “ A Drumhead Court Martial,” 
which gained for its painter a considerable increase of 
reputation. 

In 1866 his “Arrested for Witchcraft ” decided 
the Academy to elect the young painter to the 
Associateship, and among his pictures of the year 
following this first award of honour may be mentioned 
“ Treason,”’ an admirable bit of rich low-toned colour 
and dramatic intensity, in which the conspirators 
lean plotting across a table. In a few of the artist’s 
later works there is at times no slight touch of 





melodrama ; a little too much emphasis either in the 
subject or in the execution, with a little corresponding 
defect of sincere impulse, making the subtle differ- 
ence between the dramatic and melodramatic. It is 
this slight though real danger, or rather liability, 
which has inclined us to consider that Mr. Pettie 
might do his worthiest work in portraiture. His 
understanding and realisation would seem to be some- 
what stronger and more important than his invention ; 
the art, therefore, which gives the former facul- 
ties the amplest employment might be considered 
more appropriately his own. This was somewhat 
strikingly exhibited in 1877, when his two principal 
works were “The Threat” and the noble portrait 
of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Birmingham. 
There was a certain triviality in the figure of the 
medieval filibuster, but the portrait was full of the 
greatest and most sustained and solid power. In 
equal contrast stand the hardly interesting “State 
Secret” and the magnificent portrait of Mr. Taylor 
Whitehead, exhibited at Burlington House in 1878. 
The latter is one of those rare and essentially im- 
mortal works in which the achievement is decisively 
and definitively unquestionable ; it has a comprehen- 
sive completeness of easy execution and a flower-like 
beauty of colour which are hardly to be surpassed in 
Rubens’s greatest portraits. 

To resume our chronological review of Mr. Pettie’s 
works: in 1867 was also painted “The Doctor;” in 
1868 came “ Pax Vobiscum,” “Tussle with a Highland 
Smuggler,” ‘Weary with Present Cares and Memory 
Sad,” and “ The Rehearsal ;” 1869 saw another grave 
and deliberate historical picture, “The Disgrace of 
Cardinal Wolsey,” and “The Gambler’s Victim ; ” 
1870 produced “ A Sally,” “’Tis Blythe May-Day,” 
and “ Touchstone and Audrey ”—the quaint and un- 
gainly lovers of “ As You Like It” being especially 
adapted to Mr. Pettie’s love of the drolly-pictur- 
esque or sympathetic-grotesque. The other pastoral 
couple in the same play—Sylvius and Phebe, who 
contrast so prettily with the far more realistic rustic 
pair—made the subject of a picture two years later. 
In 1871 “The Pedlar,’” “The Love-Song,” and 
“ Scene in the Temple Gardens ” appeared, the latter 
attracting much interest. “The Gipsy’s Oak” and 
“Terms to the Besieged ” were the work of 1872. At 
once painful and grotesque was the motive of the last- 
named striking composition, which our readers may 
remember as an advancing group of half-starved men 
issuing from their dearly-defended walls to offer 
capitulation and conclude such terms as they shall 
be able to obtain. If this is comedy, it is comedy 
of the grimmest kind. “The Flag of Truce,” 
“ Sanctuary,” and “Midnight Watch” were the 
pictures of 1873; “ Juliet and Friar Lawrence,” 
“A State Secret,” and “Ho! ho! ho!” of 1874. 
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The following year was that of Mr. Pettie’s election 
to the full membership of the Royal Academy ; in 
this, as in the Associateship, he distanced by two years 
the one of his contemporaries and fellow-students 
—Mr. Orchardson—whose aims and characteristics 
accorded most nearly with his own. “ Jacobites, 
1745,” was his diploma picture (in the Diploma 
Gallery at Burlington House), and in the same year 
was painted “Scene in Hal o’ the Wynd’s Smithy ” 
(p. 18). The artist’s paintings of 1877 were brilliant. 


brilliant manner adopted of late years; if the 
“Knight” was almost obtrusively clever in execu- 
tion, the “Lady” was wonderfully “taking” in its 
breadth, refinement, brightness, and massiveness, and 
its indefinable delightfulness of colour and touch. 
“A Sword and Dagger Fight” was an admirably 
painted bit of wickedness in costume; the two ene- 
mies are fighting to the death, and there is a business, 
a wariness and thoroughness in their attitudes most 


excellently rendered. In 1878 were exhibited “ Rob 





JACOBITES, 1745, 
(From the Painting by John Pettie, R.A., exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1875.) 


“ Hunted Down” was a single figure—slightly melo- 
dramatic, perhaps—of a spent fugitive in a wild 
mountain glen; the colour, though a little too 
broken in the carnations, was strong and harmo- 
nious: “A Knight of the Seventeenth Century ” 
was a portrait of the artist’s friend, Mr. William 
Black, author of “The Princess of Thule” and all 
the other pleasant novels which have followed it. 
Mr. Pettie was, we believe, the originator of the 
fancy for modern portraits in medieval costume 
which spread so quickly in London a short time 
ago. “A Lady of the Seventeenth Century” was 
perhaps more successful as a picture, and may be 
taken as one of the first examples of the artist’s 


Roy ” and “ The Laird,” among others ; and in 1879 
the artist achieved perhaps the most notable of all 
his successes. ‘‘The Death-Warrant” was one of 
those dignified groups which have all the repose and 
deliberate individuality, without the uneasiness or ill- 
disguised artificiality, of portrait groups; the heads 
were simply splendid in painting, but almost too 
reserved in expression for a dramatic picture; and 
this reticence was also remarkable in the face of the 
boy-king (Edward VI.), who looks away, hesitating 
in his mournful work. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that most of the expressions in these heads are 
negative expressions, and that to paint a negative is 
as difficult as to prove one. The statesmen who 
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are seated at the king’s council have no emotions 
stirred by the matter in hand, which is merely a 
rather graver kind of business to them, and too much 
interest or vivacity of look would have spoilt the 
delicacy of the painter’s meaning; the young king’s 
eyes wear a look so mixed and reserved that to some 
persons it seemed to be full of the meaning of the 
moment, while others did not succeed in finding more 
in it than a certain rather vacant hesitancy. Mr. 
Pettie is a master of accessories and texture-painting, 
a fact on which we have not insisted in view of his 
higher attainments and of the self-denial and mastery 
with which he can, when he will, make his wonderful 
manipulative work efface itself from the spectator’s 
attention. Nowhere have his ease and power in this 
respect been more admirable than in “The Death- 
Warrant ”—a picture which will be fresh in the 
memory of our readers. In the past season his 
works have been less noteworthy than in the few 
preceding years; lightly and brightly painted, they 





exemplified, almost in exaggeration, the painter’s 
later manner. “ His Grace,’ “ Before the Battle,” 
and the portrait group of Mrs. Dominick Gregg 
and her girls, have already been spoken of elsewhere. 
Even when Mr. Pettie is not at his brilliant best, 
he is strongly and strikingly attractive ; no cruder 
colour and no more ignorant touch can stand near his 
work ; his pictures have the peculiar quality of being 
most killing neighbours in an exhibition. But such 
killing is of good service; it must inevitably have the 
effect of modifying and at last of banishing the cold, 
raw, grating tones which have so long prevailed on 
the walls of London galleries. Mr. Pettie is now in 
the very zenith of his powers and in the perfection 
of his years; our list of his canvases (and it does 
not by any means comprise all that he has accom- 
plished) shows how hard, as well as how successfully, 
he has worked hitherto; but we may expect that the 
catalogue will be doubled before his artistic strength 
is abated. Wireiw MeyneELt. 
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HE Western 

world has long 
since done ample 
justice to Japanese 
art. For years past 
wehave been flooded 
with its products, 
and we are quite 
familiar with all its 
forms. We find 
them in many a 
shop window in all 
the principal towns. 
A common paper 
fan, a simple blue 
jar, a small box of 
exquisitely finished 
lacquer, ' purchased 
probably for a few 
pence, will serve to diffuse a taste for the beautiful 
in the very humblest households. The richer speci- 
mens, the costly embroideries, the elaborate ivory 
carvings, the magnificent vases and bowls of Japanese 
ceramic ware, are counted among the virtuoso’s 
choicest treasures. The artistic instinct must be 
strong in a land which can turn out such products 
in such profusion, and this is certainly the case with 
Japan. Japanese art may have widely different ideals 
to ours, different aspirations, different aims, but in 
some respects it is far superior. Its chief glory 
has been a freedom from conventional mechanical 














ARRIVAL OF A PRESENT OF FISH. 





uniformity ; it revels in the exuberance of its ideas 
and the freedom of its invention. ‘Its more obvious 
qualities,” as Jarves observes, “are brilliant colour 
and consummate finish ; but few persons at first glance 
adequately appreciate its diversified, subtle harmonies 
of tints and designs, its exquisite delicacy of senti- 
ment and execution, and its wonderful facility of in- 
vention and expression.” These last are essentially 
manifest in Japanese pictorial art; in the designs 
which adorn the manufactured products; in the 
screens and hangings which form the decorative fur- 
niture of Japanese dwellings; above all in the illustra- 
tions of pictorial literature, which was for so long a 
time a principal method of imparting education. These 
sketch-books were the handiwork of a school of artists, 
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DOCTOR AND PATIENT. 


among whom one Hoffksai was a prominent figure, 
and they dealt with every phase of national life. In 
them the student could read at a glance the legends, 
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gives the Japanese artist such a power of delineating 
action. He can draw figures in motion inimitably. 
Can there be anything more briskly exuberant and 
full of life than the woodeut which depicts a method 


science, traditional and natural history of the country, 
the whole told with a freshness and spirit which, no 
doubt, ensured them wide-spread popularity, and, as 
we may see for ourselves, certainly gave them a won- 





derful charm. The 
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best. They have 4 
served as models for 
succeeding genera- 
tions of artists, who, 
without imitation, 
an evil from which 
Japanese art is 
wholly free, yet fol- 








horses alone, being 
probably a little 
new to the work, 
are less violently 
active, and seem to 
require the encour- 
agement which is 
so amply afforded to 











low closely in their 
predecessors’ lines. 
The leading qualities of these artists are extraordinary 
truthfulness and eonsummate technical facility. They 
have studied so long and intently that they, as it were, 
have assimilated their subjects and produce their work 
almost automatically. Only the most profound know- 
ledge could give 
that extraordinary 
mastery of detail 
which enables a 
Japanese artist to 
dash off in a moment 
a group of figures, 
animals, trees, or 
flowers, which are 
absolutely faithful 
transcripts of na- 
ture. Audsley tells 
a story of a friend 
who asked a native 
artist whether he 
could draw a bunch 
of grapes from 
memory. The artist, 
without answering, 
began drawing, af- 


HARVESTERS AT THEIR MID-DAY MEAL. 





them by the atten- 
dant grooms. Again, 
can anything be better than the action of the horse 
with his heels in the air, in the woodcut exhibiting the 
maiden with a kicking horse? If she were half an inch 
nearer he would undoubtedly dash out her brains, and 
we have no certainty even now that at the next kick 
—for he is far too 
excited to be easily 
quieted—he will not 
succeed. Innumer- 
able designs might 
be adduced, all of 
them conveying this 
fact of action ad- 
mirably portrayed : 
drawings of men 
toiling along a bank 
with a tow-rope, 
with obviously 
straining muscles 
and bending backs ; 
of people suddenly 
overtaken” by a 
strong gust of wind, 
when the umbrel- 
las are carried off 











ter a short pause, a 
number of concen- 
trie circles seem- 
ingly in an idle objectless fashion. He next 
dashed his thumb and forefinger into the ink-pot— 
by no means an uncommon method of working—and 
smeared the paper with black marks. A touch or two, 
a leaf, and a stalk were added, and the picture was 
completed—an admirable bunch of grapes. It is this 
thorough acquaintance with the facts of form which 
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A NOBLE MAIDEN SURVEYING A LANDSCAPE WHILE RESTRAINING 
A RESTIVE HORSE. 


bodily, when dra- 
peries fly out in 
the breezes, when 
the scholar loses rolls and rolls of papers, and the 
itinerant street vendor is blinded by the napkin 
which has covered his wares. We have birds depicted 
sailing through the sky, strong on the wing; fish 
swimming easily over gigantic billows; men in 
various stages of quarrelsomeness ; boys in all phases 
of youthful vitality feeding flying storks, rolling 
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snow-balls, or, as in our woodcut (page 16), struggling 
with gigantic live eels, which have seemingly escaped 
from their place of durance, and are exhibiting a 
fierce, vigorous sinuosity worthy of the python of old. 

But another and still stronger feature in this, the 
widest and most popular form of Japanese art, is its 
humour. An intense appreciation of fun is a marked 


' national feature. The Japanese are a gay, light- 


hearted people, fond of out-of-door life, and of amuse- 
ment in every shape and form. It is natural to expect 
in them a deep-seated fondness for caricature. This 
is gratified by the artist, whose pencil runs into drollery 
of expression, into quaint exaggeration of form, into 
comical juxtaposition of grave and gay, with all the 
natural readiness of inbred art. The humour, it must 
be admitted, is sometimes too grotesque, sometimes 
not above suspicion. In the former type it degene- 
rates into excessive exuberance, as when the artist 


. lends wing to his fancy and draws one or other of the 


native deities and divinities with a superabundance 
of wrappings, and a too literal reproduction, which 
verges upon satire, of the godlike attributes. There 
is nothing more curious or strongly marked than the 
free and easy terms on which the Japanese are with 
their gods. ‘“ Notwithstanding their highest celestial 
attributes,” says Jarves, “our Japanese friends will 
crack broad jokes even with the supreme divinities, 
caricature them, or perhaps we should say travesty 
their functions.” Hotei, the god of contentment, is 
represented as an obese, idle, yawning tramp, who 
wanders among the country people, and lets them and 
their children play tricks with him when he snores 
after repletion in his noontide siesta. Benten, the 
Japanese Madonna, the highest type of womanhood, 
is depicted singing songs to any chance audience, or 
patching clothes for the poor. Other gods are repre- 
sented as “strolling actors, meeting with ridiculous 
adventures, or performing unseemly feats ;” and the 
whole of the Japanese Olympus “ get up picnics toge- 
ther, play games, make fun, and do whatever else a 
decorous-minded Japanese permits himself to do 
within his social limits, either for his own amuse- 
ment or to please his neighbours.” The tendency to 
the grotesque does not end with the good-humoured 
ridicule of their deities. It extends to more com- 
monplace subjects, as when it depicts, with all the 


‘ exuberance of inventiveness running riot, human 


beings with necks extraordinarily elongated, the head 
appearing to be connected with the trunk only by a 
long string ; or double-headed, double-bodied monstro- 
sities having only a single pair of legs and arms ; or 
in the curious nondescript creatures, half birds, half 
men, having beaks and wings, as the legend goes, 
and resembling birds, only that they are not hatched 
from eggs. When the artist portrays two of these 
strange beasts engaged fighting like cocks, “their 


feathers torn and flying about, whilst their faces are 
animated by human intensity of passion and capacity 
of stratagem,” it must be confessed that the humour 
is a little too terrible to be very entertaining. But 
the freshness and originality of the conception, or the 
marvellous power with which it is delineated, cannot 
be denied. There is more fun in the quaint conceit 
of the kettle which put forth legs and a tail like a 
badger’s, and proceeded to talk and tumble on a tight- 
rope; or in the excessively ridiculous exaggeration 
of Slawkenbergius-like nose which is so favourite a 
subject, and which has been so merrily carried out in 
a well-known drawing, wherein one man’s great nose, 
resting on the shoulder of another in front, serves as 
a pole to carry the heavy bundle slung from it. 

That Japanese humour at times borders on im- 
propriety, even those who yield it the fullest admi- 
ration can hardly deny. Many incidents are made 
subjects for the pencil and brush which, according to 
our ideas, might as well have been left alone. Scenes 
from domestic life, such as the flagellation of offend- 
ing urchins, are touched in with a breadth of handling 
which may amuse, but will also shock the purist. 
Other ways and customs which might be questionable 
to us are treated with similar freedom by the Japanese 
humorists. To the pure all things are pure no doubt, 
and the Japanese may, perhaps, take his stand upon 
this platform, and think no evil from scenes in which 
the human form divine is drawn, more or less, in its 
native unadorned nakedness. All the artist wants to 
secure is due effect to the point he is making, and in 
his conscientious striving after this he draws to the 
very life just what he sees. This is plainly apparent 
in our woodcut of harvesters enjoying their mid-day 
meal (page 17). That there is some coarseness in this 
drawing is obvious on the face of it, but the broad 
rollicking humour of it is just as apparent. It is 
clearly noon-day; the heat and strong glare in a 
bright atmosphere are well conveyed by the large birds 
floating high in the heavens; rice-fields clothe the 
distant slope. How much more work will these har- 
vesters do beforeevening? That they are replete, and 
no doubt lazy, can be seen in their attitudes and their 
distended forms; some are already washing down 
their tremendous meal with copious draughts of sak, 
or spirit distilled from rice, hot, unpalatable, but 
reasonably strong. The whole lot will soon be asleep. 
No bad idea of the condition of farm-labourers in 
Japan may be gathered from this drawing. Agricul- 
ture is an honoured profession, and if the profits are 
for proprietors, the tillers of the soil are seemingly 
well treated, even though they may have to work hard. 
Their wages are not high, but they are amply if not 
luxuriously fed. The rice which they cultivate, in 
all weathers (for the transplanting takes place in 
the rainy season), they seldom, if ever, taste; millet, 
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Mr. Mitford tells us, is their staple food, and on high 
days and holidays they receive messes of barley or 
buckwheat. They have in this picture been allowed to 
gorge themselves no doubt on these viands, and have 
been unable to finish their allowance. A hungry 
beggar, whose attenuated limbs form a strong contrast 
to the feasters, is imploring the old dame who serves 
out the food to bestow some of the surplus upon him. 
The representation of humanity surrendering itself 
to self-indulgence, as shown in this woodcut, is not 
an unpopular topic with the Japanese caricaturist. 
Another drawing, not unknown to all who have 
looked in Japanese sketch-books, portrays with much 
humour a party of soldiers preparing their daily 
rations at Niphon. If all soldiers are fed in this 
way, the career of arms in Japan must serve as an 
excellent fattening process. The picture is of course 
exaggerated, but it 
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observation and remarkable manual dexterity, the 
result of close and patient practice, give him in the 
end a surprising mastery over outline. 

Besides such subjects as have been already touched 
upon, the Japanese humorist finds abundant employ- 
ment for his versatile pencil in reproducing daily life 
from its comical side. There is something very funny 
in the woodcut we give of the doctor and his patient 
(page 16). The medical profession is held in high 
esteem in Japan, and doctors do a large business. 
All classes constantly seek advice, the lower orders 
after they have been to the bath, or to be shaved or 
shampooed. A great personage, as in the cut, is 
visited at home, where she—in this case it is a lady 
of distinction—is obliged to put out her tongue for 
inspection as far as it will go. This drawing is 
an excellent specimen of one peculiarly strong merit 

in Japanese carica- 





is intensely comi- 
cal. Semi - nude 
figures of the most 
astonishing obesity 
are engaged in 
various culinary 
processes, peeling 


vegetables, cleans- 
ing fish, stirring 


the pot, and all 
alike are evidently 
revelling in the 
delights of animal 
enjoyment, past, 





ture; that is its 
intensity of ex- 
pression. The doc- 
tor’s figure is a 
marvel of concen- 
trated attention ; 
the outstretched 
head, the keen 
look, the hands 
lightly clasped on 
the knee—all these 
testify to the men- 
tal effort he is 
making to come 





present, and to 
come. The sequel 
to this is a second and not less humorous drawing, 
in which these well-fed sybaritic soldiers are vainly 
striving to get into their war-paint, trying to make 
belts meet and armour fit upon their overgrown 
frames. In all this it will be seen that the artist 
does much what he likes with the naked figure. 
The drawing is spirited, but not academic. There 
is no study from the nude in Japanese art-schools, 
while the science of anatomy is very generally ta- 
booed. To touch a corpse is pollution in Japan. 
Hence the art-student is denied the teachings which 
would make him intimately acquainted with all the 
innermost details of the human form. Yet keen 


BREAKING HORSES, 


to a correct diag- 
nosis of the case. 
There is equal fixity of purpose in the attitude of the 
patient, who feels sure there is something wrong with 
her—an idea clearly conveyed by the anxious expres- 
sion of her face. This same merit of intensity may be 
observed in all the drawings we give: in the vigorous 
action of every figure among the horsebreakers, all 
of them in different attitudes; in the semi-comatose 
recumbent figures of the harvesters steeped in sen- 
suous self-indulgent ease; in the wild struggles of 
the boys with the strong slippery eels; in the 
graceful attitude of the maiden in her brave apparel 
who so calmly surveys the landscape in such dangerous 
proximity to a kicking horse. 
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“A NEAPOLITAN WATER-CARRIER FROM MERGELLINA.” 


A Sketco By Sicnor E. DALBono. 


IGNOR DALBONO, and Toma, and Vetri are 
the principal exponents of the modern Nea- 
politan school, which is said by advanced Italian 
estheties to be the germ of the new resorgimento 


of art. It will be long, however, before the more 
solid schools of Milan, Venice, and Lombardy will 
recognise the supremacy of these daring artists 
who defy tradition, and rise to unheard-of flights of 
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originality. Art takes tone from its surroundings, The spectator stands breathless with amazement before 
and the Neapolitan school well harmonises with its them, not quite certain whether he is looking on 























A NEAPOLITAN WATER-CARRIER FROM MERGELLINA, 


the last madness of a fallen 
art, or on the vague utter- 
ances of a new spirit, which 
will develop into a fresh era 
of regeneration. 

Just such brillianey, 
confusion, and _ contrast 
does one see on the shores 
of that Parthenopean gulf 
from which Signor Dalbono 
has taken many a sketch 
such as that reproduced 
in our illustration. ‘“ Mer- 
gellina ” is a name given 
to the right shore of the 
Gulf of Naples, the out- 
let and breathing-place of 
all that labyrinth of teem- 
ing narrow streets, crowded 


with noisy life, into which 


the English traveller rarely 
penetrates. 

The inhabitants pour out 
on the sea-shore, and help 
to form that surging, shout- 
ing, brilliant-hued, ragged 
crowd which can be seen 
nowhere else in the world. 
The blue sea and the sap- 
phire sky frame the groups 
of red-capped boatmen, gaily 
kerchiefed women, swarthy 
lazzaroni, decorous foreigners 
threading a dainty way 
through the bewildering 
crowd of laughing girls with 
flasks of sulphur water from 
Santa Lucia, of dancing 
children, of carts laden with 
mountains of human life, 
and rich equipages with their 
solitary occupants. What 
wonder that art born on 
such a soil takes its tone 
and feeling from its sur- 
roundings, and lacks the 
harmonised composure of 
older schools ! 

Signor Dalbono’s forte 
lies in his sketches, which 
are very graceful and ima- 


soil. Its pictures have clanging vibrations of ginative; in a few strokes of his brush he will 
colour, startling originalities of handling, gay dis- impress a page of nature on a stray paper, or fling 
cords of tints, rampant life, and wild imagination. a poem in colour on a lady’s fan. 














“GOD’S ACRE BEAUTIFUL; orn, THE CEMETERIES OF 
THE FUTURE.’* 
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RX REMATION is not in itself 
Yo a savoury subject. Whatever 
vellum and gold in the binding 
and good print and pretty il- 
lustrations in the inside of a 
book can do to attract the 
public has been done in the 
. treatise quaintly called “God’s 
Acre Beautiful.” ‘God’s Acre” is, of course, the 
churchyard or cemetery, and Mr. Robinson’s essay 
is designed to show how our burial-places may be 
beautified. One part of his argument is but tov 
easy. The serious objections to which our present 
system is exposed lie upon the surface. Pollution 
of earth and air and water by the decaying remains 
of deceased humanity inflicts injury upon the sur- 
vivors in proportion to the density of the population, 
while increase in the number and extent of ceme- 
teries adds to the probability of the desecration of 
tombs. The good man who never wronged his 
neighbour while living will not desire to do so after 
death; and no one of us can claim perpetuity of 
property even in the six feet which receive his corpse. 
That cremation has advantages cannot be denied. In 
old Roman cemeteries beautiful tombs, which served 
as burial-places for whole families, may yet be seen 
with the urns within them in as good order as when 
placed there two thousand years ago. We give an 
illustration from Pompeii, where in the street of 
tombs may be seen interesting examples of Roman 
monuments. Some of these, however, are solid 
masonry, designed rather to preserve the honourable 
memory of a person than to receive his ashes. 

The reference to Pompeii suggests a difficulty in 
Mr. Robinson’s way which is assuredly great, and 
may possibly prove insuperable. Cremation and all 
its accessories, as here set before us, are distinc- 
tively and unmistakably pagan, while the funeral 
rites of modern Europe are directed by the instincts 
of Christianity. Among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, cremation was far from universal. Inhuma- 
tion, indeed, was probably the oldest practice, and 
gradually gave way to the other method, which 
became general under the Roman empire. Yet the 
spread of Christianity stopped it, and after the fourth 
century bodies of the deceased were seldom consumed 
by fire. Hence deep religious feelings, hereditary 
through so many generations as to be now tho- 
roughly ingrained and instinctive, shrink from the 
proposal of cremation. The head-stones of our country 

* By W. Robinson, F.L.S. 


churchyards with their arabesque headings, and 
the more ambitious columns of our cemeteries, are, 
indeed, relics of paganism; but the people remain 
unconscious of their origin, while the improved 
taste of the better instructed is leading to their 
general disuse. To recommend a columbarium with 
niches for cinerary urns as a place of sepulture would 
revolt the general sense of our countrymen, and no 








IN POMPEII: TOMBS ENCLOSING URNS. 


number of beautiful vases from the British Museum 
will reconcile devout Englishwomen to the prospect 
of being burnt. Mr. Robinson should have exer- 
cised more ingenuity, and instead of recurring to 
the funereal types of old Greece and Rome, should 
have shown that after the restoration of cremation 
which he advocates, the cemetery, or God’s acre of 
the future, may have a thoroughly Christian aspect. 
There is no reason why he should not have done 
so. The American garden cemetery, instead of dis- 
playing pools of water and forest trees, might have 
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been ornamented with the simple wooden crosses 
which, as in the little graveyard above the Churnet 
Valley at Alton Castle, involuntarily fill the visitor’s 
breast with feelings of Christian peace ; or he might 
have borrowed more 
stately examples of 
mortuary chapels and 
tombs from Glasnevin 
or Edinburgh. The 
force of the argument, 
which to a large ex- 
tent we allow, is 
marred by the sug- 
gestion that reform 
of our burials involves 
the loss of our religion. 
We have another weak 
place to indicate in 
Mr. Robinson’s trea- 
tise. He exposes with 
truth the evils of the 
present system, and 
then he shows how 
the ashes of the dead 
may be disposed of ; 
but he nowhere so 
much as hints at the 
process by which cre- 
mation is to be ef- 
fected. Before the 
public mind will tole- 
rate the new plan of 
burial, this painful 
theme must be tho- 
roughly discussed. A funeral pile is, of course, out 
of the question, and the horrors attending Shelley’s 
end have alienated multitudes otherwise not un- 
friendly to cremation. Mr. Robinson and his friends 
should be more explicit. 

Mr. Robinson’s Appendix, leaving the esthetic 








AN AMERICAN GARDEN CEMETERY. 


side of the burial question, discusses some other 
considerations by which cremation has been supported 
or opposed. Of the arguments against the proposed 
reform, none perhaps has greater weight with the 
general public than 
that which alleges that 
cremation, by destroy- 
ing the proofs of 
guilt, would lend im- 
munity to the poisoner, 
and thus increase the 
frequency of domes- 
tic tragedies. The 
answers to this serious 
objection, as sug- 
gested by Sir Henry 
Thompson, seem 
scarcely adequate. He 
urges that even now 
secret poisoning is 
not properly guarded 
against, and that at 
any rate the good of 
the greater number 
who are not exposed 
to the machinations 
of domestic enmity 
must prevail against 
the fate of the few 
who may die from 
secret poison. The fur- 
ther suggestion that 
in every case of death 
the stomach and a 
portion of the viscera should be preserved, to be 
ready at any time for examination during fifteen 
or twenty years, is little likely to conciliate oppo- 
sition. On the whole, we think that Mr. Robin- 
son’s pretty book opens the question rather than 
settles it. 
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MODERN VENETIAN GLASS. 
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OW potent a charm does Venice 
hold upon the imagination ! 
Travellers who have visited the 
famous cities of the East, and 
roamed over the wide world, 
yet find this spot one of ab- 
sorbing interest ; whilst others, 
less fortunate, who have never 

glided along the Grand Canal, gazing up at the 

palaces once inhabited by her lordly merchants, or 
threaded their way amongst intricate labyrinths of 








water, never fail to listen attentively to the oft-re- 
peated descriptions of the fairy-like city seated upon 
the waters of the Adriatic. To all true lovers of the 
beautiful in art, the revival of one of the most 
famous industries of the past days of Venetian glory 
and greatness has been a gladsome fact. 

It is well known that the skill of the Venetian 
workman in producing soffiato, or blown glass, ex- 
ceeded that of other European nations; and as early 
as the fourteenth century, the products of. the Venetian 
glass-furnaces were imported into England. There 
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exist letters-patent. from Richard II., dated 17th 
September, 1398, giving a safe-conduct to the 
masters of the Venetian galleys then in the port 
of London, and authorising the passengers to sell 
on the decks of the galleys their smallwares, namely, 
glass vessels and earthenware plates, duty free. 

The introduction of glass-making into England is 
greatly due to the Venetians, but so zealous was the 
Republic that in the time of James I. diplomatic 
complaints were addressed to the English Government 
concerning the successful efforts made by Sir Robert 
Mansel to induce glass-blowers from Venice to settle 
in England. Thus from a very early period there 
was a due appreciation in this country of the skill of 
the Venetian glass-blower, and admiration of the pro- 
ducts of his skill. After a time, the trade of Venice 
failed, and with it its glass-blowing industry ; but 
traditions of the art had been especially preserved 
in the island of Murano, the cradle of the vitreous 
manufactures ; and fortunate it is for art that an 
attempted revival about fifteen years since met with 
the intelligent support of Englishmen who had the 
judgment to direct the industry and pecuniary means 
needful to develop it. A small private company (still 
existing under the name of the Venice and Murano 
Glass and Mosaic Company) was established in the 
year 1866 by a few English gentlemen, amongst 
whom may be mentioned Sir H. A. Layard, Sir Wm. 
Drake, and the late Sir Wm. Tite. The task under- 
taken by this company proved by no means so simple 
as at first sight appeared. We have said that the 
workmen of Murano had retained certain traditions of 
their art; but their taste had been vitiated by work- 
ing from inferior models, and time and patience were 
requisite before they could be brought to produce types 
worthy of their intelligence and powers of manipula- 
tion. Nevertheless, by dint of perseverance and the 
outlay of capital in making experiments, difficulties 
were overcome which at one time appeared insuperable. 
The beauty of the forms—following the best known 
models—which are now produced, combined with rich- 
ness of colour and the application of the glass to 
articles of daily use, gives an artistic result which has 
been publicly recognised by the award to this company 
of the highest honours at all the principal interna- 
tional exhibitions held in Europe since its formation. 

But the efforts of the company’s glass-workers 
have not been restricted to the reproduction of 
those specimens for which the Venetian furnaces 
were so famed in the Middle Ages. They have 
penetrated into the mysteries of the glass products 
of the ancients, and at the late International Exhi- 
bition at Paris astonished the learned by the beauty 
of their reproductions of Roman glass after originals 
preserved in the Museums at London, Rome, Bologna, 
Venice, and Naples. 


It is clear that the art of moulding and blowing 
glass was practised in Egypt in the earliest ages, and 
concentrated itself under the Roman dominion at 
Alexandria, where it especially flourished in the time 
of the Emperor Hadrian ; and a century later, in the 
time of Aurelian, the glass manufactures contributed 
an important portion of the revenue drawn by Rome 
from Egypt. 

The question as to the substance which composed 
the “murrhine” vessels of the ancients, which 
Pompey is said to have first brought to Rome 
amongst the treasures gathered in his Asiatic 
triumphs, though greatly discussed, remains un- 
decided. According to the highest authority, it 
was a material bearing a marked resemblance to 
glass, as is evidenced by the fact that the vases 
manufactured in imitation by the glass artists of 
Alexandria bore the name of vitrum murrhinum. 
Fortunately a specimen of this rare manufacture was 
found in the choice collection of Signor Alessandro 
Castellani, of Rome, in the form of a cantharos, or 
drinking-vessel, with two handles, both made out of 
the same piece as the body of the vase, and without a 
jomt. With his usual liberality, Signor Castellani 
placed his cantharos at the disposal of the company, 
whose artists at Murano succeeded in reproducing it 
so perfectly, that but for the patina of age, which 
gives an adventitious charm to the original, the two 
are practicably undistinguishable, either in the nature 
of the paste, the workmanship, or the simple beauty 
of the form.. 

The company at different times have sent their 
artists and workmen to the several museums of the 
Continent, to examine the specimens which could not 
be removed to their workshops. We owe to this 
enterprise a beautiful reproduction of the large dish 
of murrhine glass—gold, mottled with blue, yellow, 
and other colours—the original of which is pre- 
served in the Museum at Naples. 

Some idea may be realised of the variety and 
extent of the forms produced by the Venice and 
Murano Company, when it is stated that at the 
Paris Exhibition they exhibited no less than seventy 
specimens, copied from the celebrated Slade collection 
in the British Museum, in addition to fifty different 
pieces selected for reproduction from the Municipal 
Museum at Murano, to illustrate all the phases of 
the manufacture of that island. 

But the company have not stopped here; they 
have not only availed themselves of the appliances 
of science to re-discover the different processes 
followed in the production of vitreous pastes, but 
have also adopted the modes in which those pastes 
were worked in ancient times. They have used the 
lathe, as was done formerly by the ancient Romans, 
and they owe to its use the beautiful surface 
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which is a distinguishing feature in their murrhine 
glass. 

It would seem that no country but Italy has suc 
ceeded in manufacturing glass in such great variety, 
brilliancy, and peculiar fineness of colour; and this 
fact may arise from atmospheric causes, the fineness 
of the sand of the Adriatic, or from some other 
unknown reason. Some of the artists at present 
employed are descended from families who, in the 
palmy days of glass-making at Murano, were al- 
lowed special favours by the Great Council of Venice. 
It may be remembered that one of these privileges 
was, that the marriage of a noble with the daughter 
of a vetrajo should not impede the descent of nobility 
to the offspring ; and another, the right of entering 
the first peota, or magnificently decorated barque, 
which accompanied the Doge on Ascension Day, 
when on his way to wed the Adriatic. 

Our own artisans, who are keen critics, admit 
that “in skilful arrangement of the colours the 
Venetian artists are unapproachable. The facility 


with which they handle their threads, and the way 
in which they imitate natural colours and forms of 
flowers, is as near to perfection as may be. They 
revel in this power. In the adjustment of different 
metals also they are wonderful. Their continuations 
of metallic substances, such as the golden threads, 
known as avanturine, with ruby and enamel are as- 
tonishing. The exactness, the regularity, and the 
consecutive order displayed in these combinations 
indicate a skill in the manipulating process not yet 
attained by any other glass-workers in the world.” 
The perfect smoothness and stereotyped neatness 
of English glass are neither aimed at nor found in 
the Venetian manufacture, and for the very reason of 
the adornments, it has been considered unfitted for do- 
mestic use. Detractors it has, therefore, on the score 
of utility. There are, however, many articles possess- 
ing exquisite beauty in form and colouring, namely, 
chandeliers and candelabra, flower vases, decanters, 
champagne and claret glasses, which are obtainable 
at incredibly low prices. E. T. Buakgty. 





MR. POTT’S “TRIAL OF QUEEN KATHERINE.” 
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R. LASLETT J. POTT has been before the 
public for just twenty years as an exhibitor at 

the Royal Academy. He has practised his art almost 
twice as long, for he was born in 1837, and began to 
draw not a great while after he had learned to talk. 
When he had reached the ripe age of five, he was 
a draughtsman, proportionately ripe. It was owing, 
no doubt, to the boy’s facility with his pencil that 
he was articled, at the age of sixteen, to an architect ; 
but we are not surprised to learn that he shortly 
afterwards deserted this branch of the arts for one 
that was less mechanical and more in accordance 
with his impulsive tastes and aspirations. He must 
have spent some seven years before emerging from 
his studies, for it was not, as we have seen, until 
the year 1860 that the Royal Academy contained 
his first works. These, two in number, were entitled 
“ Studying from Nature” and “Effie Deans,” and 
were followed, in 1861, by “ Dark and Fair;” after 
which came, in almost yearly succession, “ Puss in 
Boots,” ‘“ Rebecca Describing the Fight to Ivan- 
hoe,” “The First Success,” “ Fire at a Theatre,” 
“Mary Queen of Scots led to Execution”—a work 
which greatly enhanced the artist’s reputation— 
“Charles I. Leaving Westminster Hall after his 
Trial,” “On the March from Moscow,” “ Paris in 
1793,” “ Don Quixote at the Ball,” “ His Highness 
in Disgrace,” “ Waiting for the King’s Favourite ”— 
conspirators on the watch for the appearance of the 


unfortunate man for whom their daggers are ready— 
and, in 1878, “ Fallen Among Thieves,” showing 
a young victim at a gambling-table surrounded by 
villains who pretend to offer frank and honourable 
explanations of the turn of the game—a subject 
treated by Meissonier, Orchardson, and many more, 
and often with less character and truth than by 
Mr. Pott. In 1879 he exhibited at Burlington House 
“Shopping,” and in 1880 “The Trial of Queen 
Katherine,” which we now engrave. 

It will be seen from the above titles that Mr. 
Pott’s art has dealt chiefly with historic genre, and 
with those subjects which demand energy, spirit, and 
impulse in the artist. We do not remember to have 
seen any work of his which failed in interest by 
reason of languor or tameness; he chooses dramatic 
subjects and treats them dramatically—with fire, 
and with that energetic concentration in the busi- 
ness of the moment without which all pictures of 
incident must: be failures. We may suppose that 
Mr. Pott has chosen the moment in which the in- 
nocent queen turns upon the Cardinals Wolsey and 
Campeius, and refuses to have her cause judged by 
them, reserving her appeal to Rome and her own 
country. In respect for her regal dignities of birth 
and marriage, she restrains her tears as she speaks. 
Shakespeare has given the incident vitality to all 
Englishmen, and Mr. Pott is one of many artists 
who have given it vividness, each in his own way. 
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THE TRIAL OF QUEEN KATHERINE. 


(From the Picture by Laslett J. Pott in the Royal Academy Exhibition of 1880.) 













































VERMILION TOWER, ALHAMBRA, 


THE ARTIST IN SPAIN. 


+ 


PAIN, of all 

parts of civi- 
lised Europe, is 
perhaps the least 
frequented by the 
| British tourist. 
‘Other lands are 
generally _pre- 
ferred by that 
respectable va- 
grant who adopts 
nomadic habits 
in the autumn 
of every year. It 
is not difficult 
to explain why 
it should be thus, 
comparatively speaking, neglected and avoided. 
An impression prevails that travelling is neither 
easy nor comfortable in that benighted country. 
People imagine that there are no Pullman cars 
and no express trains; that the hotels are very 
much below par. They anticipate a taint of all- 
pervading garlic in the daily food, and dread 


SPANISH PATIO. 


the attacks of unpleasant insects in the nightly 


lodging. Serious dangers, it is thought, at times 
infest the road. Surely, mala gente—evil people 
—have been known to stop trains and diligences, 
pillage the passengers and put them in fear of 
their lives? Is the Spanish brigand, again, who 
cries “Boca abajo,” and forces you to lie flat on your 
face till he has robbed you—who will perchance tie 
your legs under the belly of your horse and carry 
you off to a remote fastness there to await your 
ransom in terror and degradation—an entirely extinct 


type? It is idle to reiterate that these are mostly 
the wildest exaggerations; that travellers in Spain 
may count upon reasonable speed in movement, may 
live fairly well, and be quite at their ease as to 
security for selves and property. Prejudice lingers 
long, and false impressions are not too readily re- 
moved. So Spain remains unvisited save by the 
more adventurous spirits, and a land brimful of 
interest, rich in grand remains, in quaint costume, 
poetic landscape, and strong local colour, is deserted 
jn favour of more hackneyed routes. 

To the artist, Spain is still a mine of unworked 
wealth. A few great men have drawn from it rich 
treasures, but there is plenty of good stuff left for 
all who choose to seek it. John Phillip illumined 
Spain with his genius, but he did not exhaust it. 
Poor Henri Regnault’s career was cut short before 
he had time to open and utilise the sketch-books 
and portfolios he had filled so sedulously at Gra- 
nada and Madrid. J. B. Burgess, A.R.A., Haynes 
Williams (whose sketches of Salamanca we produce), 
and one or two more, have given us a quantity of 
good Spanish work ; but subjects in endless variety 
remain untouched, in the great cathedral cities, in 
old-world towns, upon the coast, along the by-paths 
which traverse the plains or scale the sierras, and 
are altogether away from the beaten track. The 
Spanish capital is unsufferably hot in summer ; but 
the sea voyage is always pleasant; and if the Grand 
Rock lies sweltering under the misty “ Levanter,” 
or is visited by semi-tropical heat, the weather at 
Granada will be found to be nearly perfect when 
that splendid old city is reached. It is at a great 
elevation, some 2,500 feet above the sea-level; and 
behind it, peak above peak, rises the long snowy 
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range of the Sierra Nevada, from which the winds 
blow freshly, and the snow streamlets rush down, 
icy cold, into the town below. Lodged within the 
walls of the Alhambra, at one of the fairly com- 
fortable and by no means expensive Alhambra hotels 
situated under the long and shady avenues of over- 
arching elms, the artist is within a stone’s throw of 
his work. He can spend all his days and half the 
moonlight nights in the courts and chambers of 
the world-renowned palace of the Moors. The Al- 
hambra has been “done,” as everybody. knows, but 
certainly not to death. Innumerable new combina- 
tions, with endless variety of treatment, will present 
themselves to the artistic eye. The close study of 
this, the most perfect specimen 
of Hispano-Moorish architec- 
ture, is in itself an education. 
A good idea of the style of 
work may be gathered from 
the woodcut which figures 
the Wine Gate—the Puerta 
del Vino—so called from the 
custom of storing here the 
skins full of wine for the use 
of the garrison and palace. 
The horseshoe arch, the 
azulejos or varnished porce- 
lain tiles which decorate the 
gate, the ajimez window 
which surmounts it, a win- 
dow with its exquisite double 
arch divided by a slender 
pillar—these are all interest- 
ing and effective details. 
Within the palace the ob- 
server will find an embarras 
de richesses. The first court 
or patio of the fish-pond, with 
its myrtle-margined marble 
aquarium full of goldfish ; the court of lions, with 
its marble fountain supported by a dozen heraldic 
and apocryphal beasts; the great halls of the Am- 
bassadors, which once held the Moorish monarch’s 
throne; of the Tribunal; of the Two Sisters—named 
after two vast slabs of marble in the pavement— 
and many more; the sweet retreat of Lindaraja, 
the boudoir of a Moorish princess, with its private 
garden ; and beyond this the Queen’s tiring-room, 
commanding a most extensive view across the Vega 
(plain) and town. These are but a few leading 
items in a catalogue of beauties which the searcher 
after the picturesque will soon discover for himself. 
But to those who deem the Alhambra too well- 
known a hunting-ground, there are other less fami- 
liar spots full of interest in the town of Granada 
itself: narrow streets of Oriental-looking shops 
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PUERTA DEL VINO (THE WINE GATE), 
ALHAMBRA. 


crowded with many quaint and variegated costumes ; 
ancient houses of Moorish origin ; churches, a cathe- 
dral, a market-place displaying much bright-hued 
produce of fish, flowers, and fruit. To the land- 
scape-painter, again, Granada offers a wide choice 
of unworked subjects. To one looking upwards 
towards the slopes of the Generaliffe summer palace, 
through the arch of the Moor’s bridge, or down 
from the luxuriant profusely irrigated garden fringed 
with tall cypresses and curiously cut yews, across 
the roofs and towers of the Alhambra, the view is 
superb, Another excellent landscape is to be seen 
to the eastward of the palace, where the Red or 
Vermilion Towers—the Torres Bermejas—come well 
into the foreground, with 
part of the city in the middle 
distance and the Vega beyond 
(see page 26). These red 
towers are the oldest forti- 
fications of the Alhambra, to 
which they served as an out- 
work ; they are of earlier ori- 
gin than the Moorish palace, 
and were founded some say 
by the Pheenicians, some by 
the Romans. It is at least 
certain that their name “ Red,” 
a name due to the prevailing 
ferruginous tint of the local 
stone, has been retained in 
the word alam-ra, which is 
the Arabic word for that 
colour. 

When September heats 
abate, Seville, lying lower on 
a wide and sultry plain, will 
be found a delightful resi- 
dence. It is a little late, 
perhaps, for a city seen at 
its best during the Holy Week, but life here is 
always enjoyable, and the place is very beautiful. 
There are “subjects” at every corner—in the glorious 
cathedral ; in the Alcazar, a cleverly-restored Moorish 
palace; in many of the private houses; and most 
of all in the open streets. Domestic architecture 
in Seville still follows Moorish lines. A great 
feature in every house is the patio, or central court, 
which, except in the wet or wintry season, is the 
chief sitting-room and saloon for family and friends 
(see page 26). In summer it is kept cool and 
dark during the day by an awning—the to/do— 
stretched across the roof. At night this is with- 
drawn, and the ¢ertulia, or evening party, is held 
under the fresh air of heaven. A fountain constantly 
splashing refreshes the central space; flowers, florid 
southern vegetation, with bright colours and enormous 
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leaves, decorate the space, around which runs an 
arched corridor or colonnade. A group of dark-eyed 
setoritas, with crimson carnations in their jet-black 
hair, would come out capitally against the background 
of a Spanish patio, or court. In the streets of Seville, 
where the hot sun gives a dazzling brilliancy to the 
everlasting whitewash, and the most vivid effect to 
the brightness of the Andalucian’s picturesque attire, 
there will be found any number of sketches and effec- 
tive “bits.” The people always group themselves 
well, and so do the beasts, especially those of burthen ; 
the horses with their quaint saddlery, the mules with 
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the gay trappings of red worsted and brown leather, 
and, above all, the patient, useful donkeys which, 
in Spain, deservedly take high rank as everybody’s 
friends. A Spanish donkey is not an abject creature, 
but a universal factotum—an excellent substitute, in- 
deed, for a wheeled vehicle, and always a stout and 
trusty companion. No better place than Seville, 
again, for witnessing the national sport—the bull- 
fight—that vestige of bygone barbarism which has 
yet something strangely attractive to all who admire 
intrepidity and pluck in their fellow-men. Disgust 
and horror are, no doubt, among the first feelings 
evoked by the sight; but in spite of the wounded 
and mangled horses, the tortures of the bull, the 
fierce bloodthirstiness of the crowd, most people 
will admit that their pulses are quickened, that 
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MILKMAN OF SALAMANCA, 








they too are tempted to shout their bravos and 
add their applause at each fresh act of prowess on 
the part of the ¢oreros—the bull-fighters—who 
carry their lives in their hands. The ¢orero in 
full dress is a brave sight, with his gold or silver 
laced jacket, his bright silk sash, his satin small- 
clothes, and pink silk stockings; on his shoulder 
too he carries a gay cloak, rainbow-hued, and the 
general effect is superb. A Spanish bull-ring, 
especially in Andalucia, affords endless material 
for pictures. 

The spectacle is magnificent. 
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The circular bull- 
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ring, divided by an arrangement which costs nothing 
into two parts, so/ and sombra—sun and shade—is 
generally crowded. Blue-blooded aristocrats, and all 
those who can afford it, occupy the reserved seats 
in the soméra; ladies are in mantillas, black or white 
(to wear the latter was once the universal fashion, 
but it is gradually dying out), the gentlemen in 
ordinary modern dress. These dons and hidalgos 
are grave and decorous, little given to excitement 
except at some unusually fine exploit. Yet it was 
in a box that Mr. Burgess found the subject for 
his famous picture entitled “ Bravo, Toro!” and 
which, it will be remembered, portrayed the emo- 
tions of a Spanish girl at some exciting episode in 
the arena below. The artist, however, if he can 
withstand the fierce blinding glare of the southern 
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sun, should take his station opposite in the sol. 
Here, tier upon tier, row upon row, are the country 


blood is still unslaked in the crowd. The cry then 
is for more caballos, followed by fierce denuncia- 
tions of the bull-fighters, 
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who would proceed to the 
second act, and “ Fuera la 
capa !”—“ away with the 
cloak ”—is hurled in ter- 
rible accents at the of- 
fending performers. But 
the uproar is greatest when 
some magnificent stroke 
has been made, as when 
the espada, the matador, 
or chief actor, has killed 
his bull with more than 
usual intrepidity and grace. 
Then the mob grows almost 
hysterical in its frenzied 
applause; “Que se lo dé” 
—“let it be given to 
him ”—is cried in chorus 
which rises in a volume 
until the alcalde consents 











SPANISH BULL-FIGHTERS. 


folk, the peasantry, and lower orders in garb still 
picturesque although somewhat modernised. But 
the local colour is strong. A fondness for the 
brightest hues is an all-prevailing passion with 
the people of Andalucia. The women tie up their 
heads in the gayest handkerchiefs, and wear upon 
their shoulders scarves of orange, scarlet, vermilion, 
emerald-green. The men are mostly in sombre 
brown, so far as the jacket and trousers are con- 
cerned, but the latter reaching to the knee, and 
the lower extremities are encased in richly-worked 
leather gaiters, while the jacket is quite short and 
shows the sash, the faja, a real oriental cumberbund, 
which is transmitted doubtless from the days of 
Moorish domination, and has generally some shade 
of red in its colour. Clean linen, again, well 
washed and of a dazzling whiteness, is very much 
affected by your Andalucian majo, and gives rich 
contrast to the other colours. The scene in the so/ 
is full of life and movement. At times, when the 
performance has begun, the wildest excitement pre- 
vails. There are moments when the whole audience 
is agitated as one man, when handkerchiefs, fans, 
two-pronged sticks are waved frantically, when all 
rise to their feet and shout themselves hoarse, now 
with rage, now with applause. Sometimes the bull 
is torpid, and the presiding authority will not permit 
the crackers to be used to burn his flesh and goad 
him to fury. Then the ery for “Fuego, fuego” be- 
comes deafening. It is the same when the slaughter 
has been great among the horses; but the thirst for 


to submit to the sovereign 
will of the people; and 
the espada cutting off one ear of his defunct foe 
in proof of ownership, throws it high up among the 





STREET IN SALAMANCA. 


crowd. 


effectively for illustration. 


Episodes of this kind would serve very 


The painter who could 
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seize the character of such a subject, portraying 
the fierce passions of the crowd with its varied 
aspect and vigorous action, might count upon a 
substantial success. 

In October the northward journey may be made 
through Madrid, which is pleasant enough in the 
autumn, although but a second-hand Paris. There 
is little new to be seen there except the Museo, the 
great picture gallery, which contains an unequalled 
collection of the greatest Spanish painters, Zurbaran, 
Ribera, Murillo, and Velasquez. But many of the 
neighbouring towns will repay a visit: Avila, a world 
forgotten fortress-town encircled still with walls a 


chaffer as they buy and sell their fruit, or great 
earthenware jars. Moreover, the searcher for sub- 
jects, who would treat of other matters than the 
great architectural triumphs, will find abundant 
opportunities in the byways and suburbs, doing here 
a beautiful fountain, such as that in the woodcut, 
and there a few figures at an open door; or he 
may wander out and away from the town, noting 
how splendidly the city rises above the long 
bridge with its twenty-seven arches, a bridge of 
such extraordinary antiquity that, although it is 
certain that it was repaired by the Emperor Trajan, 
the date of its original erection is unknown. 











FOUNTAIN AT SALAMANCA. 


century old; Burgos, the city of the Cid Campeador, 
whose bones lie in the town hall, and with a mag- 
nificent thirteenth century cathedral; Toledo, which 
is brimful of interest ; Valladolid, the ancient capital 
and royal residence where Philip II. was born. But 
no city yields in picturesque interest to Salamanca, 
once the Oxford of Spain, and christened by 
Spaniards Roma la Chica—little Rome. Salamanca, if 
shorn of its former splendours, is still a magnificent 
monument of the past. It is truly, as Ford has ob- 
served, “a university to any architect: who wishes to 
study style from the earliest periods.” Its streets are 
full of grand old buildings of cream-coloured Villa- 
franca stone, still richly decorated and adorned ; 
there are everywhere picturesque foreground groups, 
peasants locally termed charros, or charras, who 


The painter of battle-pieces might do worse than 
select that of Salamanca as a subject for his brush. 
The story is dramatic. Marmont and Wellington 
had long watched each other. At last the French 
general, thinking to catch Wellington in full retreat, 
rashly extended his left, was caught en flagrant 
délit, and utterly defeated. 

The only drawback to Salamanca is that the 
hotels are indifferent, the fare rough, and the accom- 
modation bad. But the traveller, after revelling 
in the Capuan delights of such places as the 
“ Washington Irving” at Granada, the “ Hotel of 
the Four Nations ” at Seville, or the “ Hotel de 
la Paix” at Madrid, may well put up with a little 
discomfort at Salamanca, “the Mother of Virtue, 
Science, and Art.” ArtHuR GRIFFITHS. 









S part of the scheme which the Glas- 
gow Institute of the Fine Arts has 
in view, the first summer exhibition 
of works in black-and-white, held 
in conjunction with a loan exhibi- 
tion of the works of the late G. 
Paul Chalmers, R.S.A., and the late 
Sam Bough, R.S.A., was opened to the public 
in August last. The Bough and Chalmers 
exhibition was of scarcely less interest than 
the other, and presented at one glance a com- 
plete record of the artistic lives of the two 
painters. Both were prominent members of the 
Scottish Academy, and, in their different ways, 
will take place among the most celebrated of 
those who have joined its ranks. Chalmers 
died while comparatively a young man, and be- 
fore his unrivalled faculties as a colourist had 
reached maturity. His work is instinct with the 
sweetest and most sensitive perceptions of colour, to 
the exclusion sometimes of qualities more directly 
popular. Bough’s training was that of a scene- 
painter, and he retained throughout life a mas- 
culine power of panoramic design, combined with 
broadly vigorous workmanship. The pictures on 
exhibition numbered about four hundred in all, in 
various stages of completion. 

The black-and-white exhibition, while similar in 
some respects to the annual exhibitions at the Dudley 
and in Manchester, differed from them in the variety 
of the methods used in the works, and in the 
numerous and important contributions from foreign 
artists. Besides etchings, there were monochromatic 
works in oil and water-colours, chalk, charcoal, sepia, 
red chalk, pencil, lithograph, pen-and-ink, lamp- 
black, and, strangest medium of all, candle-snuff! 
Nearly every French etcher and draughtsman of note 
was represented, from Millet and Meryon to Flameng 
and Jacquemart. Of Millet’s etchings there was 
his well-known “ Gleaners,” besides the “ Knitting 
Shepherdess,” and one very interesting study in 
charcoal; while Meryon’s strange genius was cha- 
racteristically indicated in a “ first state” of “Le 
‘ Stryge,” and by rare impressions of “ L’Abside 
de Notre Dame” and “La Pompe, Notre Dame.” 
Not less interesting were impressions on India 
paper of a series of graceful plates by Appian, 
originally contributed, if we mistake not, to the 
French Etching Club; whilst Maxime Lalanne, first 
of living etchers, sent some charming landscapes 
in charcoal, and Lhermitte, whose work is familiar 
at the Dudley Gallery, several masterly charcoal 
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studies of French peasant life. Of the French- 
men who are known best as interpreters of 
painting, Jacquemart occupied a foremost position 
with a magnificent reproduction of Leonardo’s ‘‘ La 
Jaconda,” and almost as subtle in its translation 
of the painter’s work was a delicately fine plate 
by Rajon, after Alma-Tadema’s drawing, “The 
Bath,” exhibited last year at the Water-Colour 
Society’s Galleries in Suffolk Street. In this class 
of etchers were also Flameng, Lalauze, Richeton, 
Waltner, Lowenstam, Lhuillier, Courtrey, Mongin, 
and others; while some clever landscapes by Achille 
Dien, and several pen-and-ink sketches by Brunet- 
Debaines and J. de Nittis, should likewise be 
mentioned. Among English etchers it is almost 
unnecessary to say that prominent positions were 
accorded to some of the more recent works of 
Seymour Haden. These included the “ Windsor” 
and “Greenwich,” and an experiment in mezzotint, 
not an entirely successful one, “ Harlech Castle.” 
Mr. Whistler contributed an etching which we do 
not remember to have seen before, entitled ‘‘ Tatting,” 
and two others; Mr. Herkomer sent his own portrait, 
Mr. Menpes an interesting portrait in dry point of 
Mr. Dante G. Rossetti, and Messrs. Birket Foster, 
R. W. Macbeth, Heseltine, and others sent etchings 
of various degrees of merit. An important item of 
the exhibition was a complete and very fine set of 
the “ Liber Studiorum,” lent by a Glasgow gentle- 
man. Several of the contributions from local men 
attracted special notice; among them—one or two 
delicately toned oil-studies by Mr. David Murray, 
an interesting series of landscapes in charcoal 
by Mr. James A. Aitken, and a cleverly-drawn 
cartoon of a mail-gig by Mr. Duncan McLaurin. 
From English and Scotch painters came a large 
number of cartoons of exhibited pictures, and there 
were some precious drawings by such men as Sir 
Frederick Leighton, the late Sir Edwin Landseer, 
Sir Noél Paton, W. Cave Thomas, and the late Fred. 
Walker. Among charcoal and pen-and-ink studies 
for pictures and book-illustrations were numerous 
drawings by W. P. Frith, Erskine Nicol, H. S. 
Marks, J. Aumonier, Heywood Hardy, E. M. 
Osborne, Sidney P. Hall, J. C. Dollman, and F. 
W. Lawson; whilst the lighter element was sup- 
plied in a series of Punch sketches by Messrs. G. 
du Maurier and Keene; and countless illustrations 
for the Graphic and for Messrs. Cassell’s publications 
by W. L. Wyllie, W. Ralston, G. G. Kilburne, 
Henry Woods, P. Macquoid, and other popular 
draughtsmen. G. R. H. 
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LIVES OF ARTISTS RECENTLY DECEASED. 
JACOB THOMPSON. 





EW lives, even among those which 
have run beyond the usual span of 
three-score years and ten, could 
throughout their whole long course 
have been less eventful or less 
marked by what the world calls 

sensational circumstance or stirring incident than 

















and development ; with an innate and exquisitely sen- 
sitive love for and delicate perception of the beautiful 
in nature; taking Nature herself as his model and 
the atmosphere as his medium for toning, blending, 
softening, and harmonising his colours; and com- 
bining with all a simplicity and gentleness of manner, 
a purity of mind, and a strictness of moral rectitude 





THE HOPE BEYOND. 
(From the Picture by Jacob Thompson.) 


that of the late Jacob Thompson, to whose art- 
career I purpose, in lines few and brief, now to 
direct attention; but yet, assuredly, fewer still, 
in all their bearings, and in the lessons of en- 
couragement they have furnished, have been more 
worthy of imitation and of praise. Uniting to a 
deep and unswerving devotion to art a fixedness of 
purpose in the pursuit of its highest phases; setting 
high art before him as the great goal at which to 
aim; devoting his whole life, despite depressing in- 
fluences and deterring circumstances, to its pursuit 


that were eminently his characteristics in every rela- 
tion of life, he was, indeed, a “man among men ”—a 
painter among painters! As are his pictures, so, 
indeed, was his life. In the one, all is harmonious 
in colour and characterised by delicate and perfect 
poising in arrangement, with no incongruous object 
or harsh touch to mar their beauty; and in the 
other his whole course, “from cradle to grave,” 
was untainted, pure, and lovely. 

Jacob Thompson was born at Penrith, in Cumber- 
land, on the 28th of April, in the year 1806, being 
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the eldest son of Merrick Thompson, a well-known 
member of the Society of Friends, who at that time 
owned a large manufactory there for the production 
of linen check, and was a considerable employer of 
labour. In the disastrous war-times of 1812, how- 
ever, losses came thick upon him, and ended in his 
ruin; the business was broken up, the property sold 
to satisfy creditors, and even the wife’s fortune was 
swallowed past redemption. 

For many years Jacob Thompson, a delicate and 


antagonistic to success in life. ‘ Neither threats nor 
expostulations,” as he grew bigger, “ were spared 
to divert him from his purpose;” but these were 
without effect. He was then apprenticed to a 
grocer; but this occupation proving distasteful, his 
indentures were cancelled, and he was told if he 
would be a painter it should be a house-painter ; 
and he was thereupon apprenticed to a Mr. Porter, 
of Penrith, a common house and sign painter, 
with whom he remained a couple of years, a great 


SOLITUDE. 
(From the Puiuting by Jacob Thompson.) 


sickly child, was lovingly tended by an old nurse, of 
whom to the last day of his life he retained a grateful 
and pleasing remembrance, and mainly through her 
kind offices, after the family losses, he was placed in 
the Free Grammar School of Penrith, under the Rev. 
Thomas Bewshire. Being an artist “to the manner 
born,” he very early showed ‘proofs of his bent by 
attempting sketches, and, while yet a child, by 
trying to copy engravings with such materials as 
he could get. The growth of this taste, however, 
met no encouragement from his parents, who, 
like many other old-fashioned Quakers, considered 
Art a vanity, and its prosecution a calling eminently 
5 


part of the time “grinding ochre till his clothes, 
the workshop, and the tub were all one colour.” 
But this occupation, though full of drudgery, and 
made unpleasant in many ways, was doubtless of 
permanent use to the young artist, who learned much 
as to the mixture and preparation of colours, and got 
a better insight into their nature and combinations 
than he could well have obtained otherwise. During 
the time Thompson remained at this occupation, all 
his spare time was devoted to drawing and a study of 
anatomy, in the latter of which he was fortunately 
much assisted by Dr. Harrison, of Penrith, who 
lent him not only books, but a skeleton to help 
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on his studies. At the end of two years, when 
still quite a boy, his indentures were cancelled ; 
and the future artist, thrown on his own re- 
sources, engaged himself to another house-painter, 
who, however, soon afterwards failed in business. 
Losing this occupation, and being turned out from 
home, the youth at this time led a life of great 
privation and misery—sleeping in a hay-loft till 
he could procure another shelter, and undergoing 
many ills that, though hard to bear, undoubtedly 
tended to mould the man, and to give him that 
self-reliance and energy that ever characterised him. 
Commencing at once on his own account, as he 
himself expressed it “labouring hard with the large 
brush at lime-washing houses that he might ulti- 
mately be in a position to use the small one and 
paint pictures,” he, by dint of great perseverance, 
managed just to live and to procure materials for 
his studies; his first “ job” being to paint a name- 
board for a cart, for which he was paid sixpence ! 

Passing over trials innumerable, however, to 
which it is not my purpose now to allude, it is 
pleasant to add that this change was the actual 
turning-point which directed the youth on the way 
to fame in the very path he had all throughout 
determined on following. An accidental meeting 
with the Earl of Lonsdale of those days led to 
great results. Taking special notice of young 
Thompson, looking at his sketches, and desiring 
him to try to copy some pictures at Lowther 
Castle, the earl proved himself a kind, thoughtful, 
wise, and judicious friend and patron. Ultimately 
Lord Lonsdale consulted Sir Thomas Lawrence and 
others as to the future of his protégé, and Lawrence, 
as a test, advised that he should be set to copy a 
picture by himself which was then at Lowther Castle. 
This Thompson accomplished in so satisfactory a 
manner that he was summoned to London in 1829, 
admitted a student at the British Museum, and after- 
wards at the Royal Academy, where he received much 
valuable aid and instruction from Hilton and others. 
Lawrence also continued to be his friend and coun- 
sellor, and, again at the instigation of Lord Lonsdale, 
Smirke likewise took great interest in his pro- 
gress. His struggles in the world of London 
while studying were often such as would have 
overwhelmed other men; but Thompson’s energy, 
probity, and perseverance upheld him, and his love 
of art for art’s sake gave him nerve to overcome all 
his difficulties. 

Leaving London, Jacob Thompson returned to 
his native lake-land, and settled in a pretty little 
cottage belonging to his noble friend—the Her- 
mitage, at Hackthorpe, near Lowther Castle; and 
here, far removed from toil and smoke, and from 
the worry and bustle of town life, he remained to 


his last hour, leading a perfectly retired, studious, 
and happy life among nature’s own beauties so 
lavishly spread around him. His first picture 
hung on the walls of the Royal Academy was 
exhibited in 1833, and was the full-length portraits 
of the daughters of the Hon. Colonel Lowther, M.P. 
In 1837, one of his most notable pictures, “ Harvest 
Home,” was hung on the line at the British In- 
stitution, and attracted much notice. This picture 
(which was the means of procuring for him a lasting 
friendship with Turner), the painter presented to his 
patron, the Earl of Lonsdale, as a warm token of 
gratitude. Being much engaged with commissions 
from Lord Stuart de Rothesay, the Marquis of Bute, 
the Duchess of Buccleuch, Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, 
the Earl of Sefton, and other lovers of art, and wisely 
determining upon making nature his study, Mr. 
Thompson did not again exhibit for some years; and 
his next picture, “The Highland Ferry-Boat,” on 
its appearance was at once stamped as among the 
most masterly achievements of the time. Indeed 
this, which was engraved by Willmore, and has sold 
by a larger number of thousands both at home and 
abroad than almost any other picture has done, is 
yet “constantly taken to be one of Landseer’s finest 
pictures.” His other paintings by which he is best 
known are the “ Highland Bride’s Departure”—also 
engraved by Willmore, and with an equal success in 
popularity to the “ Ferry-Boat ”—“ Rush-Bearing,” 
“ Vintage,” “ Mountain Ramblers,” “ First Lamb,” 
“The Proposal,’ “First Lessons in Dancing,” 
“Ullswater,” “Ptarmigan,” “Loch Etive,” “ Height 
of Ambition,” and its companion, “ Downfall of 
Pride,’ “The Course of True Love never did run 
Smooth,” “ Sunny Hours of Childhood,” “ Drawing 
the Net, at Hawes Water,” “ Homeward Bound,” 
“Home in the Highlands,’ “They have seen 
Better Days,” “ Acis and Galatea,’ “ Proserpine,” 
“Eldmuir, or Solitude,” and his last great work, 
“The Hope Beyond.” Some of these have been, 
and will ever deserve to be, pronounced as amongst 
“the most popular and best examples of the school of 
British Art.” Of the last two paintings to which 
allusion has been made—the two last ever touched 
by his gifted hand or created by his master-mind 
—it may be interesting to add that “The Hope 
Beyond ” still remained in his own studio at the 
Hermitage when he breathed his last; the other, 
“ Eldmuir, or Solitude,’ a small but lovely pic- 
ture, was painted expressly for myself, and is my 
own property. It was the last work he lived to 
accomplish, and has, in consequence, an increased 
and sad interest attached to its possession. Of 
these two, Thompson’s last works, I am fortunately 
enabled to give engravings, which accompany this 
notice. In addition to these, one of Mr. Thompson’s 
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most noble works is, happily, to be seen in the church 
of his native town, Penrith. This is an altar-piece, 
in two distinct designs, covering from floor to 
ceiling the deeply-splayed wall-surface round the 
east window. They are grand in conception, noble 
in execution, and worthy of being the handiwork 
of some of the old masters. The design on the 
one side is “The Annunciation,” on the other “The 
Agony in the Garden,” and they have been thus 
spoken of in the “ History of Penrith” :—“< They 
were painted [in 1845] to supply the place of those 
executed in 1722, which had been destroyed by 
damp and neglect. On removing the old plaster, 
the battens and oak laths were discovered to be 
perfectly sound, and on this framework was spread 
a coating of Roman cement, afterwards saturated 
with drying oil, over which a coat of oil mastic 
was applied, forming a substantial ground for the 
present paintings. It is to be regretted that in 
preparing the wall a flat surface was not sub- 
stituted for the former concave, as the designs of 
Mr. Thompson deserve to be studied by the help 
of a much better light than is at present obtainable. 
The serious difficulties which the long, narrow strips 
of wall must have presented have been ingeniously 
obviated by the painter’s choice of subject. On 
the left of the chancel window is represented the 
angel announcing to the shepherds the nativity of 
our Saviour; on the right the scene is the Garden 
of Gethsemane ; and these two instances of angelic 
mission are happily combined over the archway by 
hosts of celestial figures gradually absorbed in a 
glory of light. The design and execution of these 
paintings have been warmly commended by connois- 
seurs, and the paintings themselves, particularly ‘ The 
Annunciation,’ will repay attentive study. They 
are works of art of which the town ought to be 
proud.” At the time of his death, I may add, 
Mr. Thompson was engaged in making copies of 
these marvels of art for the purpose of engraving, 
but it was a labour he was not destined to bring 
to completion. 

It is an admitted fact that as an atmospheric 
colourist and truthful delineator of Nature in her 
ever-varying aspects, Jacob Thompson had attained 
a prominent place in the foremost rank of painters. 
His mind was attuned to a remarkable degree, and 
with mathematical nicety, to a keen perception of 
the beauties of nature, the wonders of atmospheric 
effects, and the variations and degrees of light and 
shade and colour; and the result of all this was that 
each of his later paintings became a reflex of that 
Titianesque mind which was one of his characteristic 
features. Titian was gifted with ethereal perception, 


and to a remarkable extent with a power of analysing 
and representing colour as seen through the medium 
of the atmosphere. He painted the air, or, in 
other words, he so painted the various subjects in a 
picture as to convey the feeling that the air itself 
is there to soften, tone down, and give a mellowed 
and subdued effect to each object; and in this 
same manner, and with at least equal success, 
Jacob Thompson treated his pictures, and thus 
gave them a charm at once striking and, in this 
respect, pre-eminent over others. His colours are 
not seen as actual greens and reds and blues, 
but are all toned down, subdued, and softened 
by an ethereal greyness that, produced by atmos- 
pheric influence, and graduated according to distance, 
blends them together and forms them into one per- 
fect and harmonious whole. There is, indeed, in 
the effect produced in some of his paintings a 
mysticism, a grandeur, a something beyond ken 
that feeds the imagination, and leads it to feel 
there is a subtle and undefined something still far 
away which it must fathom before it can enter 
into all the intricacies, sympathies, and conceptions 
of the master-mind of the painter by whose genius 
they were created. 

Jacob Thompson married in early life a sister 
of the celebrated engineer and mental calculator 
George Bidder, by whom he had an only child, 
the present bearer of his worthy name. This 
estimable and accomplished lady, who was her- 
self a clever water-colour sketcher, died young, 
and Mr. Thompson later on married as his second 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of Jonathan Varty, Esq., of 
Stagstones, who survives him, but without issue. 
He lived to see one pleasant project successfully 
carried out: this was the puolishing of an art- 
story, the illustrations being taken from some of his 
own paintings, drawn on the wood by himself, and 
engraved under his own personal supervision, and 
the story itself from the pen of his son, so deftly 
woven in all its characters and incidents as to 
connect together in pleasant and natural sequerce 
the various pictures chosen for the purpose. This 
story, much to the gratification of the painter, was 
published in Qetober, 1879; and two months later, 
“in the fulness of joy” and “the ripe harvest 
of years,” he was called away to enter into the 
rest provided for him, leaving behind him noble 
works, the record of a blameless life, and the 
loving recollections of friends as an enduring 
memory. He died, all too suddenly, on the 27th 
of December, 1879, at his pleasant retreat, the 
Hermitage, and was buried in the churchyard at 
Lowther. LiLEWELLYNN JewIrTr. 
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MONG the many picturesque 
towns of North Germany, 
Hildesheim, in the late king- 
dom of Hanover, fairly claims 
attention. Lying as it does on 
abranch railway 
between Cassel 
and Hanover, it 

is perhaps but little known to the 

continental tourist. It is, however, a 

veritable cradle of art, and the homely 

burghers know well what treasures 
their city contains, and they are justly 
proud of them. The predominating 
dwellings in the town are specimens 
of the picturesque style of brick archi- 
tecture commonly seen in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, which lends 
itself so suitably to those high-pitched 
roof constructions of many storeys, 
terminating pyramidally im an apex 
of a single minute window. Its public 
buildings are of a grave and handsome 
character, worthy the dignity of an 
ancient episcopal city. The Rathhaus, 
or town hall, shows in its exterior 
decoration portraits of the bishops on 
its walls ; and in examples of decorated 
plaster-work in timber-framed fagades, 
in the same style as the old English 

houses in Chester, Shrewsbury, &c., 

Hildesheim is particularly rich. But 

it is not in our province to describe the 

architecture of Hildesheim. We pro- 
pose chiefly to refer to her medieval 

metal-works, which are important links a 

in the chain of art at a period when .. @ 

imagination and artistic conception 





strove to emancipate themselves from {//s" Bai, 


the thraldom of fears of gloomy ex- / 


tirpation which the end of the first sisnor perxwarp’s coLUMN. 


thousand years after Christ threatened 

to bring about. Of the churches in the city con- 
taining these metal-works, we must say a word or 
two. The cathedral, of which we shall presently 
speak more fully, is a Romanesque building of the 
eleventh century, and there are, besides, many equally 
ancient churches. Among these the following are re- 
markable: St. Michael’s, a nearly unaltered basilica 
of two different dates, 1022 and 1186, with two 
apsidal choirs, two crypts, and originally six towers. 
The remarkable choir-screen here is placed at the 





side of one of the choirs, and consists of a series 
of life-size figures in stucco relief, representing 
the Virgin and Child and Saints, among them 
the Apostles SS. Peter, Paul, and Andrew, and 
one, of which the head is gone, is believed to be 
the Saint-Bishop Bernward of Hildes- 
heim, holding a model of the church 
in his hand. The figures stand be- 
neath arches, and above them is a 
frieze of monsters, bird-like in form, 
interlaced with ornament. Above 
this again is a series of small open- 
work arches supported on ornamented 
columns, with figures of angels with 
outspread wings in the spandrils. The 
date of this screen is thought to be 
of the end of the eleventh or begin- 
ning of the twelfth century. There is 
another excellent example of this same 
kind of work to be seen in the Lieb- 
frauenkirche at Halberstadt, another 
ancient city in this district, at the 
extremity of the Hartz Mountains. 
The series of figures runs on either 
side of the choir, the Saviour being on 
one side in the midst of the Apostles, 
the Virgin on the other. At Heck- 
lingen also, Dr. Liibke, the well-known 
writer on art, speaks of reliefs in stucco 
on the walls of the church choir; but 
works in this material, and especially 
of so early a date, are not of frequent 
occurrence. Both here and at Halber- 
stadt they would seem to be of the 
same period as those at Hildesheim, 
and are in a comparatively good state 
of preservation. 

Another church of equal interest 
is that dedicated to St. Godehard, a 
bishop of Hildesheim in the twelfth 
century. Founded in 1133, it is built 
on the same plan as the cathedral, and 
is more curious as being in its original state. The 
style is pure Romanesque, the capitals are richly 
ornamented in high relief, similarly with the deco- 
ration of the north door. The churches of St. Mary 
Magdalene, of St. Andreas, and of St. Lambert are 
also worthy of notice; the first-named particularly, 
as possessing precious objects of the goldsmith’s art 
to which we shall hereafter refer. 

From the earliest times the bishops appear to 
have promoted art in various forms, but foremost 
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among them is the name of Bernward, Bishop of 
Hildesheim from 992 to 1022. The cathedral, an 
interesting red-brick building, has replaced an earlier 
structure of which the cloister alone remains. The 
present edifice may have been com- 


important bronze doors at the western entrance of 
the cathedral form another of Bernward’s works, the 
Latin inscription in the centre of them bearing his 
name and the date 1015. The subjects, in eight 








pleted during Bernward’s episcopate, 
and the care he took in adorning it is 
shown by the many examples of fine 
art seen in it of his time. He is known 
to have been not only a promoter of 
art, but a skilled artist himself, espe- 
cially in bronze and precious metals. 
We hear of him as visiting Rome in 
the suite of the Emperor Otho, in 
earnest study of the works of the 
ancients, and it is said that while 
there he constructed models of the 
Trajan and Antonine columns. A 
brazen pillar, about fourteen feet in 
height, in the Dom Platz at Hildes- 
heim, designed and executed by him 
for the Church of St. Michael, is an 
offspring on a diminished scale of the 
great Roman columns. After the wind- 
ing manner of the reliefs on Trajan’s 
column are twenty-eight representa- 
tions, in low relief, of scenes from the 
life and passion of our Lord. The 
figures and groups are simply treated, but 
both action and expression are thoroughly 
indicated, though the drawing is rude. 
The difference in the style and com- 
position in this pillar, compared with 
those of Trajan’s, is marked. Though 
nearly a thousand years earlier in date, 
Trajan’s column, of highly-finished exe- 
cution, is far more elaborate and full 
of crisp low relief detail, showing the 
perfection at which the science of deco- 
rative composition had arrived under the 
Greeks and Romans, before the period 
of its decadence. The reliefs on both 
these columns commence each with the 
figure of a river-god. On Bernward’s 
is that of the Jordan, emblematic of 
Baptism or Christian victory over sin. 
On Trajan’s, as a symbol of his great 
Dacian victories, is that of the Danube. 
The Hildesheim pillar bears the date of 






































1022; the inscriptions on the pedestal, 

which is modern, have reference to its 

restoration in 1832, when it appears to have nar- 
rowly escaped destruction. We give on page 36 
an engraving of this curious work—casts of both 
Trajan’s and Bernward’s columns are to be seen in 
the South Kensington Museum. The quaint and 


THE HILDESHEIM DOORS. 


compartments, are rendered in remarkably high relief, 
and represent the first and second Adam, as shown, 
on the right side, by the Creation of our first 
parents, Eve presented by the Almighty to Adam, 
the Temptation of Eve, the Banishment from the 
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Garden of Eden, Adam tilling the ground, the Sacri- 
fice of Cain and Abel, and the Murder of Abel; 
on the left side, the Annunciation, the Nativity, 
the Adoration of the Magi, the Presentation in the 
Temple, Christ before Pilate (the Tempter, in the 
form of a scaly monster, is seen clutching Pilate’s 
shoulder—a curious piece of realism), the Cruci- 
fixion—the soldiers on either side of the cross 
holding the emblems of the Passion—and the 
three Marys at the Sepulchre. The subject in the 
uppermost compartment on this side is somewhat 
difficult to decipher. To quote from the description 
given of the cast of the doors in the Kensington 
Museum—“ The Saviour is using the crozier, which 
is the ordinary symbol of the Resurrection, to open 
the door of a small temple intended to represent 
Heaven, and welcoming by his gesture a kneeling 
figure robed in grave-clothes. The act would seem 
to be the release of the spirits of the just who 
had died previous to the act by which the redemp- 
tion of the human race was assured.” These reliefs 
are even bolder in their treatment than those on 
the pillar, but the drawing of the figures is of the 
same character and expression, frequently almost 
approaching the grotesque. A bronze door in the 
same style, but some fifty years later in date, is to 
be seen at Augsburg, in Bavaria, in the cathedral ; 
the reliefs with which it is ornamented are veritable 
bas-reliefs, being but slightly raised from the ground, 
but though graceful, they lack the play of light 
and shade displayed in Bernward’s work, as well as 
his variety of subject, repetitions of the same figures 
frequently occurring in the panels. Again, when 
the art of metal-casting had begun somewhat to 
advance, we find in Pisa Cathedral a bronze door of 
the end of the twelfth century by one Bonanno of 
Pisa; it is the only one that escaped the great 
fire of 1596. The workmanship is more elaborate 
and the detail fuller than in either of the German 
doors; the groups are less primitive in their arrange- 
ment, and ornaments are introduced filling up the 
spaces in between the panels. More or less interest 
attaches to these three kindred specimens of metal- 
work, and the fact of their preservation through 
periods when churches were stripped of all deco- 
ration, and metal of all kinds was seized to be cast 
into the melting-pot, enhances their value. The 
accompanying illustration gives the Hildesheim 
doors (which are some sixteen feet in height) in 
their entirety, and reproductions of the three we 
speak of are in the Kensington Museum. 

Another remarkable specimen of metal-work in 
Hildesheim Cathedral is the bronze font, given in 
1260 by Wilbernus, a bishop or canon of the 
cathedral. In form it is circular, with a pyramidal- 
shaped cover; its sides are enriched with numerous 


alto-rilievi, divided by a series of arches, and all 
either directly or indirectly have reference to baptism, 
such as the Passage of the Red Sea by the Israelites, 
the Baptism of our Lord, the Ark of the Covenant 
borne across Jordan ; on the cover are the Blossom- 
ing of Aaron’s rod, with the name of Moses in 
quaint spelling, “ Moyses & Aaron,” the Murder 
of the Innocents, the Anointing the Feet of the 
Saviour, &c. Emblems of the evangelists, .with 
numerous heads of prophets and the virtues, fill up 
the spaces between the larger subjects, while the 
whole is supported by four allegorical figures repre- 
senting the rivers of Paradise. The work on this 
font shows progress both in design and composition, 
and in the art of metal-casting, as compared with 
the work of the previous century. There is greater 
finish and more attention to ordered distribution 
of detail, though it appears to lack the freedom 
of treatment shown in the subjects on the doors. 
The name of the artist does not appear in the 
numerous inscriptions with which the font is sur- 
rounded, nor is the date of its execution given, as 
in the case of the doors—records which give an 
especial interest to these ancient works. 

The church possesses two other works of a re- 
markable character, though not uncommon to this 
period. In the centre of the nave hangs suspended 
from the ceiling a huge copper-gilt corona, or 
chandelier, twenty feet in diameter, surrounded by 
a wide band of pierced work, almost moresque in 
character, with a double row of Latin inscriptions, 
and supporting seventy-two lights; at regular 
intervals are twelve large and twelve small towers, 
formerly containing silver statuettes of the Apostles 
and Prophets, their names inscribed above them. 
Unfortunately these were stolen in the sixteenth 
century. This fine work was the gift and possibly the 
work of Hezilo, Bishop of Hildesheim, the successor 
of St. Bernward, in the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury. Its reproduction is in the Kensington Museum. 
A smaller one, for thirty-six lights, also of copper- 
gilt, and in the same style, hangs in the choir, 
and was presented by the same prelate between 1044 
and 1054. The towers and niches surrounding it 
also formerly contained figures in bronze and silver. 

We may perhaps now consider a few works in 
more precious metals. The cathedral—as well as 
many other churches in the city—possesses speci- 
mens of goldsmiths’ work and church plate of 
which Hildesheim may be justly proud. The trea- 
sury of the cathedral contains one of the richest, 
if not the richest of the collections of such work 
in North Germany. To enumerate all the objects, 
ranging from the eighth to the seventeenth century, 
would be impossible. We must now content 
ourselves with a description of a few of the 
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pieces. The earliest of these is a reliquary in 
silver, in the form of a Greek cross, and known 
as the Jerusalem cross; it is engraved with figures 
of Christ, St. Peter, 
and St. Paul, and half 
figures of the evan- 
gelists on the one side, 
and the Crucifixion and 
the four archangels on 
the other, with a border- 
ing of filigree-work and 
old Greek inscriptions, 
bearing tracesof enamel. 
It is said to be as early. 
as 799. Another, also 
of silver, called the re- 
liquary of the Blessed 
Virgin, in the shape of 
a half-moon, and orna- 
mented with gilt ara- 
besques, is but a few 
years later, 814 being 
An oak relic-box of the Virgin, 


BISHOP BERNWARD’S CROZIER. 


the date given. 


also of the ninth century, shaped like a tower 
and covered with silver and copper-gilt plates, is 
another remarkable specimen in this fine collection ; 


it retains at the back its ancient decoration of 
chased figures—St. Eustachius, seated on a horse, 
blowing his hunting horn; a lion with a dragon 
springing from its back, and between them two 
medallions bearing fleurs-de-lys, possibly the heraldic 
device of the donor. As we approach the end of 
the next century, Bishop Bernward’s name is again 
prominent, and not only in the treasury of his 
own church, but in the treasuries of others in the 
city. In the cathedral is a silver crucifix, with a stiff 
figure of the Saviour, the feet uncrossed, with an 
inscription at the back giving undoubted proof 
that it is his work— Bernwardus presul fecit hoc ; ” 
the date is about 999. His crozier, made of some 
kind of composite metal, answering somewhat to the 
aluminium gold of our time, is probably his work or 
that of one of his pupils. Our illustration shows 
the head of it as a tree with figures of Adam and 
Eve. In the treasury of St. Mary Magdalene’s 
Church is a pair of candelabra (of one of which 
we give a drawing) of this same kind of metal, 
resting on three feet, and ornamented with figures 
and bas-reliefs, and with traces of gilding and 
Damascene work. They resemble somewhat, in 
form and ornamentation, the famous Gloucester 
candlestick now in the collection at South Ken- 
sington, but are of an earlier date. 

In the same treasury is a fine gold cross, made 
by Bernward in 994, ornamented with rich filigree- 
work and set with precious stones, pearls, and large 


crystals; the back is covered with a gilt-copper 
plate, engraved with the Crucifixion and the emblems 
of the four evangelists. Not less interesting is 
the silver-gilt altar-cross in the Kreuzkirche, pro- - 
bably made by the bishop for the Augustine Con- 
vent at Heinig, and covered with filigree-work and 
precious stones. St. Godehard’s Church possesses a 
chalice of silver-gilt, said to be St. Bernward’s, and 
presented by him to the church; but there is a doubt 
on this point, the name of Bernwald, a bishop in the 
middle of the twelfth century, being also given. 
The ornamentation is in the same style as that of 
the cross and altar-cross above mentioned, with re- 
liefs of subjects from the Old and New Testaments 
in addition, and it is believed to be eleventh century 
work. A chalice of gold, called St. Bernward’s 
chalice, is preserved in the cathedral, but is evi- 
dently the work or restoration of a later artist. 
The bowl is surrounded with engravings of the Last 
Supper; the foot, with seven medallions engraved 
with scenes from the life of our Lord, is set with 
rows of precious stones and gems. It is a fine work, 
in the style of the twelfth 
century. A gold paten is 
enriched in the same manner. 

The goldsmith’s art ap- 
pears to have been greatly 
cultivated in this part of Ger- 
many during the eleventh, 
if not in the previous cen- 
tary. We read of a school 
of goldsmiths being in 
active work at Hildesheim 
at this period. Of monastic 
artists Bernward’s name 
alone seems to have been 
handed down to us. The 
Church held his memory 
in great respect and honour, 
enrolling him among her 
saints, and the collection 
of his relics has given oc- 
casion for the execution of 
vessels in precious metals 
to contain them. 

On the occasion of a visit 
here some years ago, it was 
our good fortune to meet with 
Dr. Kratz, than whom no 
one can bring more learning 
and knowledge to bear on 
the antiquities possessed by his (we believe) native 
city, and we commend to the notice of those ac- 
quainted with the German language, and intending 
a study of these works of art, his book, “Der Dom 
zu Hildesheim.” Henrietta Coie. 
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“PAST ALL REPAIR.” By H. Korscnenreirer. 
IMPLE, direct, and self-evident, as the motive in Pinakothek which are of recognised excellence, and 
all true genre ought to be, H. Kotschenreiter he is almost the only photographer employed by 
has in “ Past all Repair” added another to the many Munich’s living artists. 
humorous pictures with which he delights the Munich 


Turning to our woodcut, we find very little 
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PAST ALL REPAIR. 


art-public, and through photography, as practised by 
Francis Hanfstingl, the world at large. The last- 
named, by the way, so far as the reproduction of 
paintings is concerned, is one of the most successful 
operators in Europe. He has reproduced in a most 
artistic manner all the pictures in the Old Royal 


requires to be said by way of explaining the subject. 
A handsome young fellow with a strong vagrant 
instinct has, footsore and weary, entered a cobbler’s 
shop, and throwing up his foot on the bench, with 
that saucy freedom characteristic of rampant health 
and youth, has asked in a prompt way what his 
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boots will cost to mend. Aud here the quality of 
Kotschenreiter’s humour comes in; for the cobbler, 
after having, with spectacles on nose, examined 
the said boots, instead of saying at once that there 
is no earthly use in attempting to mend them, 
pushes his spectacles back on his brow, and enters 
into the philosophy of the whole thing, and reduces 
the fact to a demonstration that the boots are 
“past all. repair.” The young traveller is taken a 
little aback at the announcement; but the appren- 
tice, who has been taking mental stock of the 
boots submitted to his master, and has followed his 
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demonstration step by step, supports the views of his 
master by attitude and look, if not by spoken words. 
These are the incidental touches which give value to 
genre, and in this respect no one knows better how 
far to go and where to stop than M. Kotschenreiter. 

At the great International Exhibition held at 
Munich last year, the young painter attracted con- 
siderable attention by his picture of “ Erinnerungen ” 
(“The Souvenir”), and very few exhibitions take 
place in Germany in which he is not represented. 
The art-professors of Munich have no reason to 
be ashamed of their pupil. J. FR. 
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T is extremely difficult to de- 
termine whether art-students 
can be practically benefited 
by treatises on art, however 
learned or precise these may 
be. Books do not make 
artists, or, as W. M. Hunt, 
with more force than polite- 
ness, puts it, “ John Ruskin’s 
receipts make a book, but never made a painter, and 
never can make a picture.” In such matters, prac- 
tice is infinitely preferable to precept. You can learn 
more about painting from an hour’s instruction in 
the studio than from days of reading. Some books 
there are which have materially smoothed the rough 
road over which the art-student must pass, but the 
utility of these has been confined chiefly to showing 
him what to avoid, and to explaining methods, 
tedious and useless in themselves, over which much 
valuable time might otherwise be spent. Such are 
Mr. Hamerton’s and Mr. Haden’s essays on etching ; 
such also are portions of Mr. Ruskin’s writings, 
and certain of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s lectures. 
Numerous handbooks have also been published of 
recent years, many of them (we say it more in 
sorrow than in anger) perfectly useless, except to 
the veriest amateur; and not a few painters have 
published their experiences of processes and methods. 

Among the latter class, we have met with no 
more notable example than Couture’s “ Methode et 
Entrétiens d’Atélier,” a series of bright and spark- 
ling essays on the practice of painting. 

It may be sufficient to remind our readers that 
Thomas Couture was a celebrated French artist—the 
painter of the “ Decadence of Rome,” now in the 
Luxembourg; that he had a great reputation as 
a teacher, and that he died a few years ago, in the 
fulness of fame and honours. His studio was one of 
the favourite ones in Paris, and Couture himself has 
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given instruction to a large number of pupils, many 
of whom have taken foremost positions in art. The 
greater part of the volume was really communicated 
to his students in his atélier, and, like W. M. Hunt’s 
“ Conversations on Art” (a work by one of his own 
pupils), was subsequently jotted down, and published 
at their urgent request. It was originally published 
in 1867, and was dedicated “A Amérique,” but a 
new edition has just been issued by Messrs. Putnam 
of New York, and is now before us. It deals with 
the whole practice of painting, and contains hints 
and advice which must prove of solid value to art- 
students. 

At the outset, he deprecates a too early study 
of the antique, and very rightly observes that the 
student has much to learn before he can comprehend 
its beauties. ‘“ You can make your pupils copy a 
table or a book,” he says; “ you can have plaster casts 
of them, if you like; but to teach from the antique, 
it is impossible.” In this connection he makes a 
wise observation which those who are familiar with 
the organisation of art-schools will endorse—namely, 
that the elementary teaching, which is of so much 
importance, is usually confided to the least advanced 
amongst the teachers. This is a fatal error; no 
amount of diligence, however well directed, can make 
up for inexperience. 

“Have good tools, always in order; give much 
more attention to what you are trying to draw than 
to the drawing itself ; use three quarters of your eyes 
for observation, and one quarter for drawing.” The 
truth of this, all who have studied drawing will 
acknowledge. Another great French painter—J. F. 
Millet—has said something very similar. “To see is 
to draw,” was Millet’s great axiom, and he supple- 
mented it with the arguments that if you see a thing 
rightly, you must draw it rightly, and that drawing 
does not so much consist in handling the pencil as 
in seeing the object that is to be drawn. 
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See how Couture reduces those principles to 
practice. “In beginning your drawing, take one 
point of distance and compare all the others with 
it. Establish, either in imagination or reality, a 
perpendicular and a horizontal line before the ob- 
jects you wish to reproduce; this is an excellent 
guide, and ought always to be remembered. When, 
by slight points and lines, you have marked all your 
places, then partly close your eyes and look at your 
model. This way of looking simplifies objects, and 
causes the details to disappear; you perceive only 
the great divisions of light and shade. Then you 
establish your bases; when they are well placed, 
open your eyes wide, and add the details within your 
marks. It is necessary to determine the ‘dominants’ 
of lights and shadows. Look well at your model, and 
ask yourself where the light is greatest, and place 
the light in your drawing at the point it appears 
in nature: by this means you mark a ‘dominant,’ 
which ought not to be exceeded; all other lights 
must be subordinate. The same rule must be ob- 
served in shadows. Establish the point at which 
the shadow is deepest, the black the most intense. 
It serves as a guide, as a standard for finding the 
different value of your shadows and your half-tints.” 

Like Etty and others, Couture places the greatest 
stress on the value of drawing. ‘Constant exercise is 
necessary ; a musician would say to you, ‘ The scales ! 
the scales!’ I say, Draw, draw, draw, morning and 
evening, to exercise your eyes and secure a sure 
hand.” 

A fault in tuition which he emphatically attacks 
is that of hurrying on the pupil to colour before an 
adequate knowledge of form has been acquired. It 
would require an almost superhuman power of re- 
straint in the pupil, however, to attend strictly to 
his advice on this point. “Do not commence paint- 
ing until you are certaim of your drawing.” The 
student who would make no adventures in colour 
until he had become a perfect draughtsman would 
simply be devoid of one of the chief characteristics 
of an artist. Couture continues: ‘“ A sure hand 
is necessary to obtain good results. Simplify your 
means of action, work with system and with your 
mind free from all irrelevant thoughts, for you 
need the use of all your faculties. Do not chase, 
as they say, two hares at one time.” 

“ Drawing is the foundation,” he writes; “ make 
good foundations and use good materials. Here 
two things become indispensable—a knowledge of 
anatomy and the study of the antique, but of a 
kind of antique. I wish to speak of that in which 
the most perfect form is shown, the Gladiator, the 
Laocoon, the Faun and Child, &. A deep study 


of anatomy is useless; it is only necessary to know 
perfectly the chart of Houdon, and to make some 


drawings from natural objects. Add to this a 
study of these antiques, and you will have a per- 
fect knowledge of the human body.” Here Couture 
makes a very original suggestion, which we do not 
remember to have met with before. ‘In nature,” 
he says, “ you can find types very similar to the 
antique. Take these models and pose them like 
the figures they suggest, make a conscientious study 
from them, and then compare it with the antique, 
marking the difference.” 

Among the great masters he specially recom- 
mends a study of the drawings of Raphael and 
Leonardo, also the beautiful series by Lesueur, and 
the drawings of Poussin and of Andrea del Sarto. 
His directions as to the commencement of a picture 
are amusingly minute, and seem to presuppose in 
all students an equal proportion of talent. Into 
this question, upon which all painters widely differ, 
we need not enter now. 

His own powers of observation were very reten- 
tive, but he expresses a strong belief in the habit 
of carrying a sketch-book. “You ought always to 
carry about with you a small album, in which you 
can trace beauties that strike you, startling effects, 
natural poses, &e. Never forget to make yourself 
into an ant or a bee; pillage everywhere, in order 
to have an abundant granary; practise composition 
when you are young, but always from materials 
drawn from your own observation.” 

In the use of models, for purposes of invention, 
Couture counsels a wise discretion. ‘Lines drawn 
rapidly, observation and notes taken under the fire of 
first impressions, will guide you better than these 
frightful models, who only lead you astray. Use 
them with great caution, and guard against putting 
a human manikin in the place of the ideal. You 
must only use the model in order to assist you in 
carrying out your first impression.” Notwith- 
standing his love for accuracy of design, he would 
still give due licence to the artist. In the treat- 
ment of the model, for example, he is, to our think- 
ing, strangely lax: ‘Your model has not, perhaps, 
the antique form of face ; you rarely meet with it. 
The forehead forms with the nose two very different 
lines; between the eyes and the nose you have an 
enormous distance, the mouth is quite far from the 
nose, and you have a retreating chin. All this is 
not beautiful, and you have now, more than ever, 
need of the rules which I gave you before; make 
all your forms and lines in accordance with that 
which constitutes beauty, keeping within the limits 
of truth, and you will obtain a result astonishing 
to everyone.” In portrait-painting his hints are 
unique, and of peculiar value. “ Be careful not to 
give your portrait theatrical positions. . Be simple 
and modest in your pose, as in your expression. 
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Tf a woman is your model, let her direct you. She 
knows well her best physical qualities.” Again, he 
says, “To know how to converse with a model is 
one of the talents of a portrait-painter.” 

The opinions of artists differ on so many points 
regarding the use of colours, and the arguments in 
favour of particular pigments are so ingenious and 
exhaustive, that Couture’s advice on this head must 
be accepted with considerable reserve. Haydon says, 
“Titian got his colours from the colour-shops, as we 
get ours from Brown’s. If Apelles or Titian were 
living now, they would paint just as good works with 
our brushes and colours as with their own.” This, 
of course, is our artist’s opinion. “It is a great mis- 
take,” he writes, “to believe that our colours are not 
so good as those employed by the ancients; if there 
is a difference, it is in the excessive care bestowed on 
some colours which are expensive and complicated, 
and therefore bad.” ‘ But you ask,” he continues, 
“why are the old pictures so much better preserved 
than the modern? Does it come from a more careful 
preparation of colour? No. It comes only from a 
better use of them.” This last sentence is worth con- 
sideration. It contains the pith of all the vexatious 


arguments as to the use of colours. 
He proceeds next to give sound advice regarding 
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manipulation. ‘“ As much as possible, use your colours 
pure, without mixing; if it is absolutely necessary 
to employ several colours to obtain exactly what you 
need, never go beyond three; if you increase this 
number, you introduce into your picture a bad ele- 
ment. Never forget simplicity in the composition of 
tone, and freedom in execution. Mix your three 
colours as you would twist three differently coloured 
threads, so that they could be distinguished.” 

Of course all this deals only with the mechanical 
means of painting, or, to use Couture’s own words, 
“Knowing how to paint and to use one’s colours 
rightly has not any connection with originality.” 
This was Sir Joshua’s opinion, “Any man with 
study can become a painter, but few can become 
artists.” In conclusion, we cannot do better than 
quote our artist’s advice as to choice of subject. It 
truly reflects the pure and earnest ends after which 
an artist must strive. ‘ Put horrible subjects from 
you; your mission is one of peace and love. The 
richness of the earth, noble human sentiments, ought 
to be sufficient to inspire you. Everything has a 
place in the world; flowers have been created to 
rejoice the sight. As a painter your mission is to 
make the beauties of the earth loved and under- 
stood.” G. R. Harxerr. 
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RENCH artists, whether pain- 

ters or sculptors, have a 

remarkable aptitude for 

allegory, and nothing de- 

lights them more than 

to personify on canvas or 

in marble a principle, a 

passion, or an abstraction 

of any kind. Accordingly 

time after time the Salon 

teems with impersonifica- 

tions of such things as 

“ Paris,” “ Patriotism,” 

“France,” ‘ Freedom,” 

and the “Republic;” and 

in the exhibition of 1880 

there were, especially of 

the last-named, more re- 

presentations than ever. But of all the busts and 
statues of the “ Republic ” which solicited the gaze 
of the visitor, that by Jean Gautherin alone arrested 
attention. The grand air of the head, the classic 
dignity of face and feature, the nobility of neck and 
bust, all indicating full-blooded youth and generous 
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By JEAN GAUTHERIN. 


vitality, grew upon the spectator the longer he looked, 
and in the eyes of patriotic Frenchmen the ideal por- 
traiture was perfect. Some Parisian critics have 
affected to see a certain indecision in the expression 
of the face ; when we gazed on the marble, the ideas 
conveyed to our mind were conscious outlook and 
conscious strength, which imparted to the counte- 
nance, as doubtless was the intention of the artist, 
the grandeur and serenity of a Greek goddess. The 
hair, massed low over the forehead, and the sur- 
mounting cap, are charmingly classical in treatment, 
and the only touch of modernism is the Bernini-like 
sweep of the lower drapery, albeit it is admirably 
disposed and exquisitely worked. 

The bust was executed for the Préfecture de la 
Seine, and we congratulate that body on their ac- 
quisition of so fine a work. That the artist can 
also give a realistic impetus to his chisel was made 
apparent in the Salon by his capital portrait-bust 
in bronze of M. Pierre Véron. 

M. Gautherin was born at Ouroux, in the depart- 
ment of Niévre, studied his art under Gumery, and 
afterwards became a pupil of A. Dumont and Paul 
Dubois. J. F. RB. 
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(From the Bust executed by Jean Gautherin for the Préfecture de la Seine, and exhibited at the Paris Salon, 1880.) 
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THE CHURCH OF SANTA CROCE. 


CRADLES OF ART. 
FLORENCE—I. 


"O city in Italy has better right 

to be called a cradle of art than 

Florence. If Rome preserves 

most completely the traditions 

which made her the mistress 

of the world, if Ravenna in 

her ancient churches and her 

pine-wood growing on the 

harbour which once held the 

Roman fleet recalls to the mind 

the union between the Eastern 

and Western Empires, Florence 

is the centre of the new Italian 

life, of the spirit which has 

given Italy her predominance among the nations 
of Europe, and which has made her the place of 
pilgrimage for all peoples of the earth. Florence 
is pre-eminently the city of towers, domes, and 
spires. As we climb one of the gently-sloping 
hills which surround the town, and look down 
upon its white houses with red-tiled roofs and the 
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multitudinous villas which, if collected within one 
wall, would make another Florence, we see her 
towers group in picturesque diversity. We have 
abundant choice in our point of view. We may 
ascend the hill of Fiesole, the old Etruscan citadel, 
still guarded by its Cyclopean walls, the refuge of 
the remnant of Catiline’s conspirators who formed the 
nucleus of the future capital of Tuscany. The most 
convenient point of view will be the terrace of the 
Villa Mozzi, once the home of the Medici, where the 
dining-room still exists which was to have served 
the Pazzi as the murdering place of the brothers 
Lorenzo and Giuliano. On passing to the other side 
of the Arno we may mount the hill of Arcetri, where 
Galileo lived and was visited by Milton, where 
through “optick glass” the Tuscan artist viewed 
the moon and surveyed “rivers, or mountains, in 
her spotty globe ;” or we may see a different view 
from the ilex-shaded gardens of Boboli; or we may 
choose an easier task in wandering to the Villa of 
Bellosguardo, or the convent of Oliveto where the 
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evening bell swings heavily between the sister guar- 
dians of the cypress and the pine. Varied as the 
view will be from each of these points, it will present 
the same features and recall to us the same memories. 
High in the air rises the tall tower of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, the old palace of the popular government. 
It overhangs and dominates the square, which has 
now recovered its old name of the Square of the 
Signory. High in the tower is the little room which 
served as prison to Cosimo de’ Medici; higher still 
is the bell which on occasions of crises summoned 
the people to parliament. Close by is the tower of 
the Badia, a light and elegant spire, which reminds 
us that at the entrance of its portal hangs the master- 
piece of Lippino Lippi, “The Appearance of the Virgin 
to San Bruno;” near to its side is the slim square 
tower of the Bargello, the residence of the podesta, 
a foreign judge brought in every year to settle 
judicial questions between the warring factions of the 
commonwealth. Conspicuous above these is the huge 
dome of the cathedral, Our Lady of the Flower, the 
masterpiece of Brunelleschi, larger than, but not so 
lofty as the dome of St. Peter’s at Rome. Next to 
it is seen the variegated campanile of Giotto, brilliant 
with all the rich colours of varied marble, but want- 
ing the golden crown which was intended one day 
to complete the edifice. Two more domes are visible, 
one covering the Church of San Lorenzo, where lie 
the remains of the proud family of the Medici, whose 
humble members who have left no fame or celebrity 
of their own are immortalised by the sculpture of 
Michael Angelo; the other flatter and less conspicuous, 
vaulting the little Church of San Giovanni, the parent 
church of the city, where the poet Dante once broke 
the marble font in order to save a child from drown- 
ing. One spire remains at a little distance, less 
beautiful than the rest, but not less illustrious. It 
marks the Church of Santa Croce, the Westminster 
Abbey of Florence, where repose her illustrious dead. 
Here are the tombs of Dante, the city’s most famous 
son, who, exiled during his life, has repaid her ingrati- 
tude by a deathless immortality ; of Galileo, whose 
name is only second to that of our own Newton; 
of Machiavelli, the coldest and most passionless of the 
observers of mankind ; of Alfieri, who in the times 
of Italy’s deepest abasement reminded the world that 
she was a country not only of memories but of hopes. 

Such is the view which will meet our eyes from 
whichever point we look—this and much more than 
this—and swift as an arrow through the middle of 
the town, lo! the rushing Arno, yellow as the Tiber, 
roaring over its shallows spanned by its three his- 
torical bridges, and hurrying through the Val d’Arno 
to Pisa and the sea. 

But let us consider more in detail what services 
Florence has rendered to art. Towards the end of 


the Arno quay—the Lung’ Arno—lies the Borgo 
Allegro—“ the cheerful quarter.” What is the origin 
of this name? In the thirteenth century painting 
had scarcely emerged from that Byzantine formalism 
which we see perpetuated in the sacred pictures of 
the Greek Church. Partly from the employment 
of mosaics, and partly from the entire decay of 
artistic spirit, the painter followed tradition instead 
of truth, and repeated the same old copies in the 
same old colours. Virgins with long faces, with 
brown olive complexions, with thin noses and small 
pointed eyes, bore but little resemblance to the human 
face from which they had been originally derived. 
At last a genius, by name Cimabue, had by long 
study arrived at a higher perfection and had com- 
pleted a masterpiece. It was of huge size. The 
Virgin, more life-like than her predecessors, but far 
from modern perfection, was seated majestically on 
a throne, holding on her lap the Holy Child. All 
around were hovering attendant angels gazing with 
reverence and admiration at their incarnate Lord. 
Nothing like it had ever been seen before. The 
people carried the picture in glad procession with 
such exuberance of mirth and gaiety, that the streets 
through which it went have ever since retained the 
name of joyous. It was borne to the Church of Santa 
Maria Novella, dedicated to the youthful Virgin, and 
there it still hangs by the side of the altar. 

This church is also one of the glories of Florence. 
Its marble facade has toned down to a golden yellow, 
and it seems in our day to deserve even better than 
before the praise which Michael Angelo gave it of 
being as beautiful as a bride. Besides the picture by 
Cimabue, it contains a series of frescoes by Ghirlan- 
daio, representing the birth of the Virgin, and other 
scenes filled with solemn, grave figures of Florentine 
men and women standing as they stood in life. They 
form an epoch in art not less important than that 
inaugurated by Cimabue,-and are at the same time 
his greatest praise, for they show the perfection to 
which the effort commenced by him was eventually 
to arrive. 

After the production of this masterpiece, Cima- 
bue’s name was the greatest in Florence. But it was 
to pale before that of a pupil of his own. One day, 
the story goes, as he was wandering in the fields, he 
saw a shepherd boy watching his flocks and drawing 
on a piece of slate a rough picture of one of his sheep. 
Struck by the excellence of the drawing, he took the 
boy home and taught him, and in due course of time 
this boy became the most famous painter of Italy— 
Giotto, the friend of Dante. Giotto’s was perhaps 
the greatest genius that ever applied itself to art. 
The limits in which he worked were narrow. He felt 
bound to follow ancient models, and he set himself 
certain laws of design which he did not consider 
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himself justified in passing. Perhaps his master- 
piece in painting is the decoration of the Scrovegni 
chapel of the Arena at Padua, which is entirely painted 
by his hand. Above in two tiers he has narrated the 
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His disciples, or the figure of the Virgin as she walks 
in maiden stateliness and purity to her bridal? These 
figures have never been surpassed in beauty; but more 
remarkable is the ingenuity by which such elaborate 
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story of the Gospel history, and below in chiaroscuro 
he has depicted in a most original and striking way 
the cardinal virtues and their corresponding vices. 
What can be more lovely than the three attendant 
boys who wait on our Lord as He washes the feet of 


designs are concentrated within so small a space, and 
above all the depth of thought with which the most 
recondite ideas are worked out. We admire not only 
the hand of the artist, but the mind of the poet 
and the philosopher ; and it is no vain tradition which 
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records how Dante was present 
with Giotto in the completion 
of these frescoes, and how he 
watched with sympathetic eyes 
the realisation of the images 
which he afterwards gave to the 
world in the guise of poetry. 
How touching is the union of 
the arts of poetry and paint- 
ing! Dante, we are told, under 
Giotto’s guidance, once painted 
an angel; and Raphael, we 
know, wrote sonnets with the 
silver-pointed pencil with which 
he was accustomed to draw 
Madonnas. The friendship of 
Dante and Giotto is commemo- 
rated by another work of art. 
In the chapel of the Bargello, 
over the altar, is a fresco con- 
taining portraits of the most 
eminent Florentines of the time. 
Among them is the youthful 
Dante, with the same powerful 
nose and chin which are so con- 
spicuous in his later portraits, 
but without those lines and 
wrinkles which were the wit- 
ness of his long pilgrimage 
through Hell and Purgatory 
to Paradise. Close by him is 
Guido Cavalcanti, the friend of 
his youth, who died from fever 
caught in the exile to which 
the impartiality of Dante had 


condemned him. This portrait ; 


is now clothed in brown, but it 
was once.adorned with the tri- 
colour of Italian unity—white, 
green, and red. In the Grand 
Ducal times this chapel was 
used as a prison, and it was 
only by an accident that the 
head of the poet was discovered 
under the whitewash. A nail 
had been driven into the eye, 
and when it was pulled out, the 
eye came away with it. When 
the people heard of the dis- 
covery, they rushed through the 
streets crying out that their 
poet had come to life again; 
and when they learnt that he 
was dressed in the Italian 
colours, then proscribed by 
law, their enthusiasm knew 
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no bounds. The authorities 
first painted a new eye, and 
then a new face to suit the 
eye, and then converted the 
present dress into a wholesome 
brown, in which guise the 
figure now appears. But the 
night before this Vandalism 
was committed, Mr.. Seymour 
Kirkup, an English resident, had 
himself shut up in the prison 
and made a copy of the original, 
which copy has since been pub- 
lished by the Arundel Society. 
Giotto was not only a painter, 
he was equally great as a 
sculptor and an architect. The 
campanile, or bell-tower, of the 
cathedral is one of the most 
perfect buildings of the world, 
the most beautiful of those 
numberless campanili which 
deck from Alps to sea the 
mountains and plains of Italy. 
How shall we describe it? It 
rises square from a solid base, 
so massive that nothing can 
shake it, so light that it seems 
to lay no weight upon the earth. 
It is surrounded by bands of 
various coloured marbles inlaid 
in exquisite design, and it is 
adorned with sculptures and 
bas-reliefs, the minutest detail 
of which deserves close inspec- 
tion. A door gives access to 
the staircase. As the structure 
rises it becomes more ornate. 
In one tier are twin windows, 
with slender twisted columns 
and exquisite tracery. On the 
upper tier a greater height of 
imagination is reached. Four 
lofty windows of richest design 
and ornament look to the four 
corners of the heavens, and 
make the summit of the edifice 
as light as the base is strong. 
The top is formed by a square 
battlement, from which now 
rises a flagstaff, but which was 
to have held aloft a golden 
crown, “crowning Florence as 
Florence Italy.” Such are the 
outward features, but no one 
can depict the delicate tints 
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and subtly-changing lights which deck the ivory 
and orange marbles “as with the hues of a sea-shell.” 

The cathedral of which this campanile is the bell- 
tower is, in our opinion, the most impressive in the 
world—not as vast as St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s, but 
vast enough for a people accustomed to a lower scale 
of size. The interior, formed of pietra serena of a 
green with a grey tinge, checks the most thought- 
less wanderer into solemnity and worship by its con- 
trast with the light and colour of the square outside. 
The columns are massy and well proportioned. The 
dome rises over the central arch with a mysterious 
gloom. We do not need the thousand memories of the 
place—the preaching of Savonarola, the murder of 
Giuliano de’ Medici, the tramp of the many heroes 
who have worn its pavement—to fill the soul with 
the reverent awe which its architect intended to pra- 
duce. His name was Arnolfo di Lapo, the same who 
built the ancient Palace of the Signory. He, too, was 
a friend of Dante, and a stone is still existent on 
the side of the Piazza which is called the ‘‘ Sasso di 
Dante’ —the stone of Dante.” Here the poet used 
to sit and watch the rising works. Many stories are 
related as to his strict silence and stern demeanour. 
One day, as he sat there, a stranger passed by and 
asked Dante,“ What is the best thing to eat?” Dante 
replied, without looking up, “ Bread.” The stranger 
passed on. A year later he passed by again and said, 
“What with?” Dante answered, without raising 
his eyes, “ With salt.” Similar stories of combined 
abstraction and observation are told of Socrates. 
The cathedral does not now appear in the form which 
Arnolfo intended it to have. In the centre was to 
have risen a large octagonal arcade, with another a 
little smaller above it, and again another and another, 
terminating at last in a spire. There is a specimen 
of this architecture in the Church of the Charter- 
house, near Pisa. But as the work reached completion, 
the citizens determined to adorn their city with a 
new and unheard-of kind of decoration. They wished 
to span the space by a large dome, a form of building 
known to the Romans, and apparent in their own 
Church of San Giovanni, but of a size and character 
possible only in more accurately scientific times. In 
the usual fashion they held a competition. There 
was not much difficulty in building the dome, but the 
question was how to keep it standing when the sup- 
ports were removed. All kinds of absurd plans were 
suggested. Brunelleschi, who saw from the beginning 
that the problem was a mechanical one, with great 
difficulty obtained the leave of the commonwealth for 
carrying out his plans. Prophecies of failure were rife ; 
the jealousy and suspicion so common in republican 
governments were put in action against him; but he 
eventually triumphed. Without the invention and 
courage of Brunelleschi, the triumphs of Michael 
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Angelo and Wren would have been impossible. The 
apse, the sides, the north and south doors of the 
cathedral are exquisite works of art; but the facade 
is only now being completed. It is not uncommon 
to find in Italian cathedrals this most elaborate and 
expensive portion left undone ; unfortunately the com- 
pletion too often falls to the lot of a less artistic age. 

Just opposite the great cathedral is the little 
Church of San Giovanni, now used as a baptistery. 
It is very ancient, perhaps of Roman origin. It gives 
its name to the quarter in which it stands, and it 
appears in its coat-of-arms. The interior vault is a 
dome of the character of the Pantheon at Rome; it is 
interesting mainly for its historical associations. But 
its most beautiful feature is the bronze gates made by 
Ghiberti, which Michael Angelo said were worthy to 
be the Gates of Paradise. These gates (see page 49) 
have a curious history. The Florentines, wishing 
to ornament their baptistery in this way, opened a 
limited competition. Selected artists were to design 
and mould each a panel of the projected gates. Among 
these were Donatello and Ghiberti—the first in the 
height of his reputation, the second young and un- 
known. The designs of both are still extant, and we 
cannot too much admire the prophetic taste which saw 
in Ghiberti the prophet of a new artistic revelation. 
The first gates were completed after great labour. 
They are extremely beautiful, though, perhaps because 
of the orders of the government who caused them to 
made, they have not emancipated themselves from 
the limits of Giottesque art. The subjects are con- 
tinued in small octagonal panels of irregular design, 
and the invention of the artist is consequently cramped. 
When Ghiberti had finished three gates, he began 
the others on a bolder model. The whole surface is 
divided into ten panels which represent scenes from 
Old Testament history. Their chief characteristic 
is that they represent a depth of design which is 
generally possible only in painting. You may reckon 
in the various scenes four or five different levels 
of perspective, each completely distinct. It may be 
questioned whether Ghiberti has not outstepped the 
limits of plastic art. The ass which bears the wood 
in the sacrifice of Abraham turns his tail straight 
towards the spectator, while his head is wistfully bent 
round as he chews the grass. Sculpture cannot hope 
to express the effects of painting ; it produces emotion 
rather by self-expression than by experience. Yet 
the figures in Ghiberti’s design are of exquisite loveli- 
ness; their beauty culminates perhaps in the three 
angels who stand before the door of Abraham’s tent. 
Indeed, if the description of the shield of Achilles in 
Homer could be realised in art, it would be in some 
such work as the gates of Ghiberti. Around the whole 
door, which is most carefully wrought in’ massive 
bronze, toned down by age to a delicate green, is a 
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border of fruit and flowers, tied together by a riband, 
and enlivened by animals and birds, all of the rarest 
beauty. It springs on either side from two vases in 
very low relief, and gradually 
rises in higher and higher 
prominence until it reaches 
its most complete develop- 
ment above the summit of 
the gate. Ghiberti died an 
old man just after he had 
finished these last gates. His 
whole life had been spent on 
these two works of art. But 
he had not lived in vain. 
His name stands among the 
highest on the roll of sculp- 
tors. 

We have said that his 
rival was Donatello. He is 
not left without a witness in 
Florence. If we go down 
the Street of the Shoemakers 
which leads from the cathe- 
dral to the Square of the 
Signory, passing by the hos- 
pital founded by Foleo de 
Portinori, the father of 
Dante’s Beatrice, we shall 
find near the end, on the right-hand side, a square 
church called Or San Michele. Round the outside 
walls are niches filled with statues given by the dif- 
ferent guilds of the Florentine commonwealth, and 
among them two are conspicuous, St. Mark and 
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St. George. So life-like do they seem that Michael 
Angelo, the great critic of his contemporaries, is 
reported to have commanded one of them to “ Speak ! ” 
But the masterpiece of Dona- 
tello is at Venice, the eques- 
trian statue of the great con- 
dottiere leader Bartolommeo 
Colleone. What forms so 
grand a monument as this 
composition of spirited horse 
and dominating rider? As 
we look at the face of stern 
command, the firm grasp of 
the hands upon the reins, 
the steady grip upon the 
saddle, we have the career of 
the bold condottiere brought 
before us. We see him now 
as he rode at the head of his 
hired troopers to many a hard- 
won fight ; our memory wan- 
ders to the other monuments 
which preserve his name in 
Italy—to the castle of Mal- 
paga, in the territory of 
Bergamo, where he lived and 
died, and where the triumphs 
of his chequered career still 
glow in the colours of Romanino; and to the family 
chapel at Bergamo, where, enshrined in marble 
tracery and effigied in gilded wood, he reposes: 
at last in the sleep of a good Christian, with his 
beloved daughter. Oscar Brownine. 
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complishments, the reigning 

President of the Royal Aca- 

demy is catholic also in the 

exercise of his art. The excla- 

mation of Gainsborough, when 

catching sight of a new phase 

“of Sir Joshua’s work, “ Hang 

~ him! ”—only it was a robuster 

9% phrase—“ hang him! how various he is!” 
;) may be applied, with the omission of the 
introductory compliment, to more than one 
painter of the present day, and to none more 
particularly than to Sir Frederick Leighton. 
We do not mean to say that his manner of 
painting alters much—for he had done with 
experimental work before he issued forth from 
the modesty of his long and sincere studio-training, 


to challenge criticism, and win public admiration 
by his art. Only once in a way has he left the 
track of his characteristic delicacy of colour and 
execution to surprise us by such a canvas as his 
“ Portrait of Captain Richard Burton ”’ (exhibited 
in 1876), in which vigour of subject and execution 
go together, and where there is broken rather than 
smooth, and living instead of ideal, colour. As a 
rule you tell a “ Leighton” at a glance, just as you 
tell a “ Millais” (though Mr. Millais paints “ all 
round ”—landscapes, portraits, animals, and genre), 
so far as execution goes. For in the President’s case 
also it is the variety of his conceptions, and his capa- 
bility of adequately expressing each of them, that 
make us admire the magnitude of his scope and 
the diversity of his power. 

Perhaps, in the mind of the ordinary stroller 
through the Royal Academy galleries, the name of 
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Sir Frederick Leighton is chiefly associated with the 
loveliest work employed on the lightest and slightest 
of subjects, in which Learning wears her gayest and 
most graceful aspects. The famous “ Odalisque ”— 
the picture of a languid Eastern lady surrounded 
by white-and-gold and peacock-blue—by which the 
young artist may be considered to have begun his 
more exclusive culture of the beautiful, has been 
followed by a long succession of female studies, 
Eastern, Italian, and Oriental, in which extreme 
refinement of colour, elegance of form, and all the 
smoothness of a singularly complete method of execu- 
tion have combined to produce a beauty more than 
human. The “Venus,” the exquisite group of 
“ Helen on the Ramparts of Troy,” the “ Pastoral,” 
the “Music Lesson”—in which he shows subtle 
appreciation of the character of childhood—are only a 
few of a series which enchants, and which represents 
what might be, rather than what is; for, since the 
Greeks by their religious culture of human beauty, 
by their “natural selection,” their exercises, and 
their unguents, developed forms as perfect and skins 
as lucid as these, the world—distracted by cares 
and abstracted by religion—has produced no bodies 
so ideal in delicacy and grace. This mood of the 
painter’s—the one, as we have said, in which he is 
most easily recognised by the out-of-studio world— 
has found its fullest expression in such works as 
the “ Venus”—a serious and memorablé study of 
the nude; the “ Helen”—Homeric in its dignity ; 
“Golden Hours ”’—a dream of perfect felicity ; and 
the “ Daphnephoria,” fresh in our readers’ memories 
as a work of gay yet heroic movement. Among the 
productions of this same mood, though executed in 
another medium, may be most correctly classed the 
lovely cartoons at the South Kensington Museum. 
But however much the loveliness and languor 
of the President’s youths and maidens please us, we 
admire still more the strength and manliness he has 
discovered to us in another, and his noblest, mood. 
The very grand picture of David looking over Jeru- 
salem by evening, and exclaiming for the wings of 
one of those doves whose flight he watches against 
the darkening sky; the “St. Jerome,” kneeling in 
the desert, with his intense face; the tremendous 
“ Clytemnestra,” watching from the walls of Argos 
the fires which announce the return of the doomed 
Agamemnon; the “Dante in Exile;” and the “ Elijah 
and the Angel ”—which we engrave—these and many 
more of the President’s more serious compositions will 
be recalled to recollection when we consider this 
phase of his faculty. It may be that such works, 
by reason of their very magnitude, are beset not 
only with difficulties of conception which might be 
supposed to daunt a painter who can reap an easier 
success in other and easier spheres, but also with 


disappointments in the execution, to which the critic 
may point, but of which none is so keenly cognisant 
as the artist himself. But if those who have been 
impressed, as we have, by the overwhelming merits 
of this lofty work, and of others of its kind, could 
make known to the painter the sentiments with 
which, in this magnificent mood of his, he has in- 
spired them, he might be less often tempted to woo 
the facile popularity which attaches to more easily 
accomplished perfections. The latter may win our 
applause, but the other compels our reverence— 
though talking thus of reverence reminds us that 
when, at the Academy banquet of 1879, Lord 
Beaconsfield half slightingly referred to pictures of 
“saints and Madonnas and martyrs,” there was a 
sympathetic laugh. Who laughed? Some of the 
“distinguished strangers,” let us hope, and not any of 
the brotherhood who own a kindred art with Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Titian, and Murillo, and least of all, 
we may be certain, he who was exhibiting there at 
that very time, not a saint or a Madonna or a martyr, 
but personages who may be supposed to be at least 
equally comic—an angel and a prophet! We confess 
that we cannot see what cause there was for the 
laughter ; and we are convinced that Sir Frederick 
Leighton needs not to be told that such is not the 
temper of the public to whom he was destined to 
appeal, whether among our posterity or now. That 
public will rather agree with another speaker at 
another Academy banquet—the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in 1880—who said, “The noblest pictures 
are, as a rule, the embodiment of the highest and 
noblest ideas, and I hold that saints and angels are 
nobler subjects than Bacchus with the satyrs and 
fauns.” 

For specimens of this nobler art is it that Sir 
Frederick Leighton is looked to by those who most 
admire him; and we do not suppose that even all 
the toil and anxiety which now devolve on him, as 
the occupant of the presidential throne of art in 
England, will cause him to disappoint their expec- 
tations. His accession to that throne was a signal 
for general rejoicing. ‘The Academicians,” said the 
Times, “have placed at their head for the first time 
since the death of Sir Joshua one who, like him, 
must be accounted as above all things an artist. No 
one can deny that Sir Thomas Lawrence, like Sir 
Francis Grant, had a power of portraiture, and all 
must admire Sir Charles Eastlake’s delicate sen- 
sibility ; but not even of these, and certainly not 
of West or of Shee, can it be said that they ranked 
among the born artists of the world.” This is only 
one of the thousands of sincere congratulations 
which reached the new President; but we shall 
grudge him all of them, and regret the fact which 
called them forth, should it ever happen that official 
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cares were allowed to interfere with the production 
of the masterpieces of his art. 

We have left ourselves little space to speak of 
yet another and a different mood of strength—of 
strength, yet still of elegance—the mood which pro- 
duced the group of sculpture, “ Athlete Strangling a 


be brought into comparison with the masterpieces 
of antiquity. 

To Sir Frederick Leighton’s portraits we have 
already incidentally referred, and need not now further 
allude. But, before we close, let us linger for a last 


moment on the lovely evidence of a yet unmentioned 


ELIJAH. 
(By Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A.) 


Python,” exhibited in the Academy of 1877, and 
purchased by the Council. It has been temporarily 
placed at the South Kensington Museum with other 
works acquired by the Academy, by means of the 
Chantrey Fund. Powerful in feeling and form, 
learned in anatomy, both where that anatomy is 
expressed and where it is implied, and original in 
_ design, this noble work seems to embody something 
of the Greek instinct, and can bear even this—to 
8 


mood of this great and versatile successor to Sir 
Joshua in the President’s chair: we refer to his land- 
scapes—memorably beautiful, on a large scale, when 
blended with figures in compositions like the “ Daph- 
nephoria,” and uniquely lovely in lesser studies, made 
amid Italian olives, or beside the sapphire Mediter- 
ranean, or in the solemn and arid East, or in some 
delightful nook of the country that is so proud to 
claim him as her own. WILFrip MEYNELL. 








NPE are on the deck of the Herald, 
as that old blockade-runner, 
, attended by an escort of 
” white-winged gulls, thrash 2s 
her way across from Bar- 
row-in-Furness to Douglas, Isle 
of Man. The dreaded Irish Sea 
is a peaceful plain of blue, 
stirred here and there by the 
breath of summer in ripples of 
white. Some of us left the 
mighty monotony of London 
with the newspapers at a 
quarter-past five this morn- 
ing, and when the fingers of 
the clock had come round to 
that hour again we were in 
Manxland. The concluding portion of the journey 
by train was a railway romance. We had “ hurry- 
graphs” of the hills and valleys of the Craven 
district ; then we played hide-and-seek with the sea, 
as the engine sped over the breezy sands of More- 
cambe Bay; presently we skirted Lakeland, pausing 
amid the scenic glories of Grange and Ulverstone ; 
and anon the carriage-window framed vignettes of 
Furness Abbey in all its solemn beauty of ivy- 
clinging masses of red masonry, ruined arch, clustered 
column, delicate tracery, sheltered by stately trees 
that “suggested poetry while they contributed 
shade.” And now the Cumberland coast is fading, 
and St. Bees Head has lost its bold white front, 
and become but a mere hint of land. That cloud 
on the horizon, where sea and sky are lost in each 
other, is no longer a cloud, but a series of moun- 
tains rising from the pale sea plain. These peaks 
become definite, and each has now its individual 
contour; and then, lo! the hills grow green and 
grassy, and there are trees, and church-steeples, and 
white houses, and windows that flash back the 
sunlight. True love should commence, we are told, 
with a little aversion, and the crushing, vulgar, 
scrutinising, touting crowd on the Douglas landing- 
stage which awaits the arrival of the boat prejudices 
our first impressions of the island. 

Douglas, only a few years ago a congeries of 
narrow ill-conditioned streets, of ‘ ancient and fish- 
like smell,” is now a large town, with London 
shops, big hotels, tramways, railway, and, in the 
season, a mighty migratory population of “ birds 
of passage” that come in flocks from Liverpool 
and Manchester to restore their plumage. We 
find much that is picturesque about Douglas. The 
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panorama of its broad, bold bay, guarded at its 
extremity by the cliffs of Onchan Head, and pro- 
tected at the opposite point by the steep relentless 
bastion of Douglas Head, with Wordsworth’s wave- 
washed tower of refuge on an islet of rock in the 
centre of the bay; and the bay itself with its 
crescent of shining sand, and water that is a study of 
colour—opal and amethyst, emerald and turquoise ; 
the wooded walks by the little river to the nun- 
nery grounds; Kirk Braddan, a prehistoric fane, 
smothered in a green gloom of jealous trees, whose 
gnarled roots spread like a net over graves where 
Druid and Scandinavian, those “rude forefathers,” 
securely sleep. But it is in the interior of the 
island and round the coast that the artistic eye 
finds its richest reward. It would be difficult to 
discover so much charm in so confined a compass. 
There is probably no place where so much exists 
in so little—where there is so great a variety 
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of scenery in a space so small. Everything is 
epitomised, abridged, petit. The Isle of Man is a 
miniature kingdom, with a miniature constitu- 
tion, miniature mountains, miniature. valleys, minia- 
ture rivers, miniature waterfalls. 
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The coast scenery, particularly at the southern 


behind time. Here is the House of Keys, where the 


end of the island, is always romantic, and in places Manx Parliament is held; but the “lion” of the 


grand and awe-inspiring. 


place is Castle Rushen, 





We walk along the cliffs 
from Douglas to Port 
Soderic. The sea below 
is storming the rocks, and 
falling back in broken 
columns of prismatic hue. 
The bombardment never 
ceases. In winter it is 
more desperate in its on- 
slaught, but the cannonade 
never rests. Line after 
line of proudly - crested 
waves is ordered up, and 
as soon as one battalion 
falls back dispersed and 
discomfited, its successor 
has stepped into the breach 
and charges up the same 
unyielding bastion, to 
meet with the same de- 
feat ; and away in the distance, us far as the eye 
can travel, more regiments in reserve are marching 
up en échelon to engage in the ever-sounding, never- 
ending conflict. Port Soderic must have been called 
a port on the dueus a non lucendo principle. The 
name is a geographical jest. A small hotel for 
picnic parties, standing in a picturesque desolation 
of rocks, is the only harbour 
discernible. A squeeze through 
a narrow chasm in the 

rocks, called, of course, | 
“the Smuggler’s Cave,” 
and a ramble through 
a grassy dell, silvered 
by a slender 
stream that is 
running away 
from its moun- 
tain home to 
the sea, like 
many other 
wayward chil- 
dren, and we 
take the train 
to Castleton. 2a 
It is the legal =x 
capital of the . 
island, but a 

mere rabbit-hutch compared with Douglas. It is 
old, but not picturesque. The sea is some little dis- 
tance off, and enters the town like a canal, between 
dingy banks of sand. It is a slow, stagnant town, 
too, with the fashions in the shop-windows years 
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KIRK BRADDAN. 


which dates from the 
twelfth century, and was 
made historic as the prison 
of the heroic Countess of 
Derby, who, when the 
island succumbed to the 
cannon of Cromwell, was 


detained in the castle 
until the Restoration. 
Sir Walter Scott has 


told the story. The castle 
is now the prison for far 
less interesting captives ; 
it is the Manx House 
of Detention. From the 
battlements of the old 
stronghold we can see 
the rocky outline of the 
Calf of Man sketched 
out in the silvery haze. 
Evening at Port Erin is a gratifying sequel to 
a pleasant day. The wést is red with the 
setting sun. A long level path of light stretches 
from the shore across the sea to the sky, and 
one could almost walk along that molten road to 
the golden gates of heaven. 
The glowing radiance deepens, 
and presently dark clouds, 

like funeral plumes, hang 
over the grave of the King 

of the — Away there 

on the shadowy 
sea the Calf of 
Man lies in 
gloom ; there is 
a light upon 
Bradda Head, 
which raises its 
shoulders out of 
the water to a moun- 
tain-height ; the boats 

are rocking themselves to 
sleep in the silent bay; the 
at beach is a brocade of silver, where 
+f the ivory moonlight touches the wet 
and glistening sand. A sail round the Calf 

of Man the next morning. A grey sky and a 
windy sea that suit the wild and weird character 
of the scenery. “Sublime” is the word which 
even a person not apt to indulge in superlatives 
must perforce give to the poetic savagery of this 
part of the Manx coast. Nature here assumes 
















her wildest mood. The cliffs rise to giddy heights; 
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they wear castellated shapes. The “uncanny” 
voice of the sea-fowl, and the mournful dirge of 
the wind, mingle with the sorrowful surge of the 
sea. The Stacks, the Eye, the Sugar-Loaf Rocks, 
and the Thousla Rock are each a picture of 
coast scenery. That sheer, stupendous cliff on 
the mainland is the Spanish Head, whose hidden 
rocks, sharp as razors, 
stretching far out into 
the sea, just covered by 
the white tide, gave an 
enemy’s reception to the 
war-ships of the invin- 
cible Armada in 1588; 
those giddy, rock-groined 
columns, rifted as if by 
an earthquake’s mighty 
agency, are the Chasms. 
The Calf itself is in the 
possession of a keeper 
of cows, the lighthouse- 
keepers, and a peaceful 
colony of rabbits. 

It is a breezy sail from 
the Calf beneath Bradda 
Head, under tall preci- 
pices to Dalby Point, 
and thence to Peel, over 
whose castle Shakespeare 
has shed a halo of ro- 
mance, and Sir Walter 
the Wizard has cast the 
spell of his genius. Peel 
is not a place but a pic- 
ture, with the red-winged 
fishing fleet lying along- 
side the weedy old wooden 
pier, silvered with a spoil 
of herrings, and the fine 
old fabric of the castle, 
on an island of its own, 
mirroring its greys and 
greens and russets in the 
sleeping sea. The ruins 
are something like five 
acres in extent, and a 
pleasant afternoon is spent amid their historic 
shadows. In this chamber the Earl of Warwick 
was imprisoned in 1397; and we sketch the tower 
where Peveril left the castle by means of a 
ladder, followed by Fenella, who slid down to the 
waiting boat, determined to accompany Julian on 
his fateful journey to London. The old ruined 
Cathedral of Sodor and Man stands on this same 
rock of Peel, overhanging the sea. This is the 
age of restorations, and the Manx Cathedral is to 





RHENASS WATERFALL, GLEN HELEN. 


be restored. The extreme age of Kirk Braddan 
has kept the hand of the “restorer” from its tot- 
tering towers and hoary, haunted walls. 


“Time consecrates ; 
And what is gray with age becomes religion,” 


writes Schiller. The associations of a thousand years 
cling to Kirk Braddan ; 
and instead of the hal- 
lowed edifice being “ res- 
tored,” or pulled down, as 
it might have been if it 
had been in England, a 
new church has been erec- 
ted close by, without dis- 
turbing the dreamy charm 
and picturesque beauty 
of the ancient fane. In 
the languid summer-time, 
before this new church 
existed, the service was 
wont to be conducted in 
the open air. The congre- 
gation consisted mostly 
of visitors to the island ; 
and it was a strange pic- 
ture that was presented 
of modern well-dressed 
idlers mixed up among 
the wind-rocked trees and 
moss-grown Scandinavian 
crosses with their Runic 
inscriptions. The service 
was of the quaintest and 
quietest description, and 
the preacher was a silver- 
haired clergyman who well 
might have sat for the 
portrait of Oliver Gold- 
smith’s dear old Vicar of 
Wakefield. There was a 
tender touch of simplicity 
in this solemn outdoor wor- 
ship, among the glancing 
green of the trees and 
the gloom of the grassy 
graves, that made one wish to enchant to the spot 
instanter the painters by whom the scene would have 
been most appreciated. Not far from Kirk Braddan 
is the cemetery, worthy of a pilgrimage from the 
artist, because there sleeps Martin the painter, who 
was greatly attached to the Isle of Man, and which 
in turn rewarded him with not a few of the finest 
effects of his poetic pictures. 

When the landscapes and seascapes of Manxland 
fail the artist, he can find fresh pictures in the 
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curious customs of the island. The Tynwald Day 
would supply, for instance, the subject for a bold and 
ambitious composition. This is a festival attended 
by the population of the entire island. It is held 
on the 5th of July each year. There is a public 
promulgation of the laws of the island on Tynwald 
Mount, a mound in the middle of a green table-land, 
hemmed in with higher hills, at St. John’s, an old- 
world hamlet on the highway between Douglas and 
Peel. This quaint ceremony is the lingering relic 


of a Scandinavian custom elsewhere obsolete these 
many years past. 


From this mount the governor- 
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general of the island promulgates the laws which 
have passed through the House of Keys during the 
past year, and which have received the imperial 
assent. The lawgiver reads the statutes first in the 
English language, and then in a dreadful dialect 
which is the native tongue of Mona, and which 
still has a strong vitality. The people pressing 
round the mount furnish the picture. Strange 
are the diversities of dress and the contradictions 
of colour. There are fishermen from Peel, with 
tanned faces, great jack-boots, and blue jerseys; 
fresh-faced farmers from the interior, with cattle 
to sell, for a country fair in all its humour and 
variety surges outside the mount; swarthy miners 
from Laxey; Manx country-girls, with bonnets that 
exhibit a deep belief in the effect of discordant 
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colours, and with eyes like sloes, cheeks of peach- 
bloom, and mouths like cherries; together with 
English tourists, and a cordon of soldiers from an 
infantry regiment. The natural beauty of the 
locality, the ancient associations connected with 
the ceremony, and the grouping of the crowd, 
make up a scene worthy of the study of a great 
painter. 

The north coast of the island we find low, 
sandy, and uninteresting ; but, as we gain the eastern 
side, what can be prettier in its comeliness than 
Ramsay? and how long will Laxey, with its little 


bay, where the chattering waves come chasing each 
other up the shelving sands, and its mountain glen, 
and its clustering miners’ cottages, and its mammoth 
water-wheel, a miracle of mechanism, and its sur- 
rounding mountains—Snaefell looking over all their 
heads—live in the inward eye of memory? And 
then the interior of this “elfin isle of Mona,” 
with its fairy dells and waterfalls! You, Glen 
Meag and Glen Roy, and you, Ballaglass and 
Spooyt Vane; and you, above all, Glen Helen, 
with the music of Rhenass wandering through 
your leafy bowers, though dismissed in a line, are 
photographed on the mental camera lucida, to be 
reproduced in the coming years, when we are miles 
away from your singing streamlets and tremulous 
trees. Epwarp Brapsury. 
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INDIAN PIETRA-DURA WORK. 


: zB HE term “ mosaic” has 

received from some 
writers a very wide ap- 
plication. Thus one of 
the best of English au- 
thorities says :—“ During 
the Middle Ages mosaic 
obtained to a very con- 
siderable extent among 
the Eastern nations, in 
India at Agra and Dehli, in the 
form of inlaying with precious 
stones, marble, and coloured com- 
position.” (Wyatt’s “ Mosaics of 
the Middle Ages.”) 

May it be permitted to observe 










classification, it is well to discrimi- 
nate a little? Without undue 
Wh pedantry it would be convenient 


+ to those effects of a quasi-pictorial 
5 wt character, by which the art is chiefly 
& known. Examples are familiar to 
those who have visited the Museo 
Borbonico at Naples, the western facade of St. 
Mark’s at Venice, and some of the older churches 
at Rome. These works are produced by bringing 
together numerous fragments of glass and other 
substances—to which metallic colours have been 
often artificially imparted; and, when the work 
is to be viewed from a duly given distance, the 
effect is altogether that of painting. The copies of 
pictures in St. Peter’s at Rome are examples of its 
modern use ; and, setting its great durability against 
a certain hardness and glare, the art is not without 
its use and beauty. ; 

But there is a totally different art, applied also 
sometimes to pictorial purposes, but chiefly valuable 
for the decoration of flat wall-surfaces. Its essential 
difference from mosaic lies in its being done with 
stones and jewels of considerable size ; it may also be 
incidentally classified apart by those who agree with 
what will be found below as to its special employ- 
ment. It is, or ought to be, contrasted with mosaic 
because it is an architectural, and not a pictorial art. 
As is well known, it has often been employed, like 
mosaic, for the representation on panels of realistic 
figures, flowers, and fruits, notably during the Renais- 
sance and in modern afeliers of Florence. But this 
does not seem legitimate ; and Indian stone-inlay, at 
any rate, claims to be an art in the carrying out and 


that, for the purpose of artistic | 
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application of which a quite special aptitude and 
appropriateness will be found to be displayed. If 
any one were disposed to regard such a claim as too 
arbitrary, it might not be easy to produce complete 
evidence of its soundness; nevertheless it is hoped 
that the following facts and considerations may be 
weighed for what they are worth in forming an 
opinion. 

Another objection may be made on the score of 
the remoteness and want of general interest attach- 
ing to the subject; but this objection is not so 
strong as it was before so many pilgrims,* in- 
cluding the heir-apparent to the British crown, 
visited the shrines of Indian medieval art. Agra 
and Dehli are scarcely more remote now than Florence 
was in the last century; while, as regards interest, 
nothing seems so much thought of in the present 
stage of highly-developed civilisation as the art- 
impulses of simple races, uncontaminated by the con- 
stant demand for novelty, and endowed with abundant 
leisure for elaborating the work of their hands. 

Such were, and indeed still are, the art-workers 
of India. European employers of labour, prompted 
by the changing fashions, and consequently changing 
wants, of the European markets, have done much to 
spoil them. But the Indian stone-cutter, wood-carver, 
shawl-weaver, or goldsmith, left to his traditional 
ideas and practices, and not hurried as to time, has 
still much the same unsophisticated good taste (or 
may we say sense of beauty?) that characterised the 
Aryans of the old world. To him it is given, 
more than to any other civilised men in these rapid 
times, to sit upon the ground in his warm native air, 
designing and executing, for the minimum of subsist- 
ence, with plentiful holidays and time to spare for all 
his purposes. The tools fall from his dying hand into 
that of his son; the scarcely-interrupted task goes 
slowly forward ; and each generation shows inherited 
expertness—coupled unhappily with docility in respect 
to new and inferior designs. Such is the Hindu 
craftsman as we see him to-day; very little changed 
from his forefather in the last days of the Hindu 
Empire, though he has worked for the foreigner now 
these many generations. 

The Moslem conquests first reduced the Hindu 
from the position of a designer ; and he has ever since 
played a subordinate part.t Like European Gothic, 

* Among other distinguished visitors may be named Mr. 
Vereschagin, the great Russian artist, whose drawings of Agra 
buildings combine the most artistic breadth with the most accurate 
reproductions of detail. 


+ Here and elsewhere I borrow from a pamphlet written by 
me for the Vienna Exhibition of 1873. 
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INDIAN 


Hindustani architecture has had its five periods ; and 
these periods are radically distinguished from each 
other by the extent to which they show the influence 
of those patient workmen, of alien creed and race, who 


| lent their cheap yet 


precious labour to the 









sande buildings of their con- 
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EROS querors, and who are 

0ne,ceges still engaged upon 
problems suggested by 


that most fortunate 
combination of Sara- 
cenic grandeur and 
Hindu skill. Other 
conquerors have suc- 
ceeded the Moslem, 
but their influence is 
less beneficial ; and all 
that the Hindu work- 
man now requires is— 
to be most energeti- 
cally left alone. In 
science, as in politics, Britain may have much to teach 
the East. In art the people are the masters of their 
conquerors. But they have not sufficient strength of 
character to be always exercising that mastery. The 
national mind is so docile that its art is always ex- 
posed to corruption from intercourse with those from 
whom the natives have to learn in other matters. 

To return once more to the distinction between 
early practice in Europe and in the East, and to illus- 
trate the great need of keeping the Eastern art 
separate, let us note what Sir David Brewster has 
said of mosaic. He defines it as “the art of pro- 
ducing artistic designs by setting small squares of 
stone or glass of different colours, so as to give 
the effect of painting.”  Pietra-dura, when first 
introduced into Europe, had certainly a different cha- 
racter, and probably had a different scope. Besides 
many pavements in various parts of Europe, we can 
point to the walls of St. Gregorio, at’ Messina, as a 
striking instance of an art which is inlay but is not 
mosaic, and where sumptuousness of material and 
grace of contour are substituted for pictorial effect. 
It was not until after the death of Cosmo, the first 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, in 1574, that the daroque 
taste which entered into the rest of the arts led to 
the realism of the modern Florentine school. 

In India, mosaic was never known. In the dawn 
of the Composite architecture above mentioned—when 
the Moslem ordered and the Hindu wrought—broad 
effects of inlay were very early employed, by combin- 
ing white and buff stones with the red sandstone, 
which was the material chiefly used. Some of the 
tombs of the Pathén kings about Dehli show these 
effects, chiefly in the form of lines, horizontal and 





Fig. 1—INLAID WORK ON DOORWAY, 
AKBAR’S TOMB, SIKUNDRA, NEAR 
AGRA (A.D. 1605). 


PIETRA-DURA WORK. 
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perpendicular, on the outer walls. The Killu Kona 
Mosque of Shu Shah (1540) presents incrustations not 
only of marble, but of slate and coloured stone; but 
the first known use of actual inlaid patterns is on the 
gate and entrance of Akbar’s mausoleum at Sikundra, 
about the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries after the Christian era. On 
the tomb of Aétmaéd-ud-Dunla (a.p. 1621) the same 
practice appears still in bold arabesque designs. 
(Figs. 1 and 2.) 

Out of this arose the art described by Brewster 
as that which consists in arranging together “ ir- 
regular portions of hard stones, containing the 
gradations of colours in each, instead of obtaining 
that gradation by the union of multiplied frag- 
ments.” Sir David’s definition belongs specially to 
the pietra-dura of Italy; but in its contradistine- 
tion from mosaic it not inaptly describes the practice 
which appears upon the next in time of the Moghul 
buildings, ‘the Fort of Agra and the “'T4j” of 
the same city. Here the sumptuous Shaéhjahén, a 
great lover of jewels, saw the way to an adaptation 
of the inlay of his day that should be more deli- 
cate in outline, more glowing in colour, yet not less 
appropriate to the purposes of architectural decora- 
tion. The palace which he built in his grandfather’s 
castle at Agra was begun about the beginning of his 
reign, in 1628 a.p.; and the T4j, with one exception, 
was finished in 1648. The exception, as will be 
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Fig. 2.—PANELS ON TOMB OF AETMAD-UD-DUNLA (a.D. 1621). 


shown presently, is the celebrated screen of marble 
tracery and inlay which surrounds the tomb of the 
Emperor and his wife. The celebrated Pearl mosque 
of Agra is also later, but contains no inlay ; other- 
wise the whole of the work of Shahjahan’s school— 
including the palace at Dehli, where also there are 
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- beautiful specimens of inlay—probably dates from 
those twenty years. In the last year (1648) Shéh- 
jah4n not only finished the T4j, but also the Dehli 


palace, and went there to reside. It is, however, pro- 
bable that some 


of the inlay 
there was added 
at a later date. 
For it shows 
a distinct de- 
parture from 
the old archi- 
tectural chas- 
tity of the art 


. as seen in the 
earlier _ build- 
Fig. 3—OUTSIDE OF TAJ, AGRA 


(aBouT 4.D. 1635). — and a 
submission to 


influences such as those which produced the famous 
table of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, on which the 
grapes were “so natural that you felt inclined to lift 
them to your lips.” The inlaid work of the private 
rooms at Dehli is in the best taste, though of almost 
effeminate grace and beauty; but the panelling at 
the back of the throne in the Council Hall (now 
removed) was in the darogue style, with birds and 
flowers done in the style of pictures, and, above all, 
containing a stone-picture—a reminiscence of a well- 
known Italian painting—in which Orpheus was 
represented, lute in hand, seated under a tree, and 
charming the 
animals with 
his music ! 
This Or- 
pheus quite 
explains the 
change. He 
is a golden- 
haired Euro- 
pean, and ac- 
cording to an 
established 
tradition he 
represents 
Austin de 
Bordeaux, an 
able French 
Fig. 4-TOMBSTOME IN TAJ, AGRA artist of 
(aBouT A.D. 1635). whom  Ber- 
nier gives some account. Speaking of the famous 
throne of Shahjahan, he says that there were upon 
the front of it “ two peacocks covered with precious 
stones and pearls, the work of a Frenchman called 
Austin de Bordeaux, that was an admirable workman, 
that having circumvented many princes with his 
doublets (false stones), which he knew how to make 
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admirably well, fled unto this Court, where he made 
his fortune.” Bernier came to Court in 1665, but 
when Austin came there exists no record. Is it 
not fair to suppose that the period of his coming 
was when Indian inlay was in its most perfect 
state, and just ready to be corrupted by the Euro- 
pean who knew the “ Medicean chapel” ex- 
pressly alluded to elsewhere by Bernier? The 
same artistic folly which makes our modern visitors 
order peonies and cockatoos from the long-suffer- 
ing artists of modern Agra may easily have led 
the baroque French artist to think that he was 
reforming the native art by introducing parrots and 
peacocks into the ornaments of an imperial alcove, 
and surmounting the whole 
with his own portrait in 
pretra-dura. 

The accompanying speci- 
mens will illustrate the cli- 
max and rapid decadence of 
the Indian art from this 
period. Fig. 3 is a spandril 
from the outer wall of the 
great mausoleum of Shahja- 
han and his wife, the famous 
“T4j Mahal” of Agra. It 
shows the art in a very 
graceful form, and is similar 
to, and contemporaneous 
with, the inlay of the 
palaces at Agra and Dehli 
(Shahjahanabad). 

Next (Fig. 4) comes a 
flower from the tombstone of 
the Empress within the mau- 
soleum, and it is more or- 
nate and elaborate, yet still 
within the limits of the 
true arabesque. It is, pre- 
sumably, of about the same date as the last-named. 

But what is Fig. 5? This is also a flower, and 
one shown with great pride by the native czceronz of 
the Taj as the actual work of “the master.” Such 
is their tradition; but who the master was they 
cannot tell. Let us turn to Bernier, who saw the 
Taj soon after its completion. 

“The interior or concave part of the dome, and 
the whole wall from top to bottom, are covered with 
white marble; and ‘there is no place which is not 
wrought with art and has not its own peculiar beauty. 
You see stone of agate, and such sort of stones as 
are employed to enrich the chapel of the Grand Duke 
at Florence; much . . . of rare and precious stones, 
set a hundred different ways, mixed and inlaid in 
the marble that covers the body of the wall.” This 
is all; there is not a word of flowers, or of the screen 


Fig. 5—FLOWER ON SCREEN IN 
TAS (ABOUT A.D. 1666). 
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from which the flower here shown has been copied. 
What can be the reason ? 

This screen is an octagonal enclosure over six feet 
high, fencing in the two tombstones. The lower 
panels are of marble tracery, framed with inlay, and 
the whole is surmounted by a parapet containing 
the flowers. And these flowers resemble nothing else 
at Agra or at Dehli, unless it be the ornamentation 
of the alcove or throne-room in the Diwdéu-Am of 
Agra, built about 1684. 

Now, Bernier arrived in India about a year before 
Shaéhjahan’s death (1666), and therefore very possibly 
visited Agra and inspected the TAj before the tomb of 
the deceased founder had been included in it. Indeed, 
he speaks of “the little chamber beneath which 
encloses the sepulchre,” as if there was then but one, 
which would, of course, be that of the Empress. It 
is well known that it had been the intention of 
Shahjahan to build himself a separate monument 
across the river; but when he died, in 1666, he 
was a captive in the hands of his son and suc- 
cessor, Aurangzeb; and this sovereign, who was 
of a frugal character, thought that he did sufficient 
honour to his father if he buried him by the side 
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of his wife, and put an appropriate tombstone over 
the place. 

All these things seem to make it almost certain 
that the screen which protects the two tombstones of 
the imperial pair was not erected till after 1666, and 
that “the master” by whom this pictorial attempt 
was introduced was the same Austin whom we have 
already seen vulgarising the throne-room at Dehli. 
It is true that, according to Tavernier, Austin died 
some time before Shahjahan ; but it seems exceedingly 
probable that the parsimonious and austere Aurangzeb 
was satisfied with using sketches left by Austin, in 
place of giving a commission for fresh designs. The 
point is, however, immaterial. What I have been 
chiefly concerned to show is the true original character 
of Indian pietra-dura, its rapid decadence, and the 
probability of that decadence being due to European 
influence. The tradition may be wrong, or another 
“master”” may have succeeded Austin. But no one 
can look at this flower, with its shading, perspective, 
and affectation in general, without perceiving that it 
issues from a conception entirely different to that 
animating the bold geometric character of our earlier 
illustrations. H. G. KEENE. 
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GREAT deal is said 
and written at the 
present day about the 
encouragements offered 
to art, and in the main 
it is truly said—art- 
in many forms 7s en- 
couraged. Govern- 
ment schools for art- 
education exist all 
over the kingdom, 
and a quite princely 
private munificence 

supplements the efforts of the Government. Our 

schools are thronged by crowds of eager aspirants 

for artistic honours. Nor are patrons wanted. A 

love of art, in certain limited directions, has taken 

a firm hold on the nation. Amidst so much en- 

thusiasm on one side and so much generous help on 

the other, a great future is surely in store for us. 

But there is one form of art which has discourage- 
ments so severe that I need not apologise for calling 
attention to them, or for endeavouring to show that 
in the noble rivalry of the arts, the oldest of them all, 
architecture, is outragreously handicapped. 

It is not my intextion to inveigh against the 
niggardliness of the Government—whichever Party 
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or 


of the State may be in power—when a question of 
architecture is to the front, or to the rebuffs which 
its professors meet with in high official places. I 
wish simply to call attention to the maltreatment 
the works of the architect receive after they have 
left his hands—an abuse from which his brother 
artists are exempt. 

Pictures and statues may be hidden, but they are 
not likely to be wantonly defaced, at any rate by 
their owners; their market value would be lessened, . 
and they are too costly to be tampered with. But 
the works of the architect are almost certain to 
suffer some indignity from the hands of their pos- 
sessors, and he alone amongst artists is subjected 
to that form of discouragement in his art which 
this fact reveals. 

The musician might perhaps here put in his plea, 
and urge that his works are cruelly misinterpreted— 
that the street boys and the organs do him an injus- 
tice ; and no doubt there is truth in this. His com- 
positions are nevertheless performed elsewhere than 
in the streets ; audiences “ fit, though few,” yield him 
an intelligent appreciation, and his works live in their 
applause. 

But the architect’s works have no such double 
existence. They come fresh from his hands as 
perfect as care and skill can make them, and few 
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conceive with what patient anxiety a true artist 
works out his ideas; they pass but too frequently 
into the keeping of those who care nothing for, and 
can understand nothing of, their excellences. 

If a church, it is pretty safe to be left alone ; at 
the worst, some feature originally omitted through 
want of funds is provided by a donor, more pious 
than prudent, and is found, too late, to be out of keep- 
ing with the rest of the structure. But as a rule the 
clergy have the good taste to impose upon such offer- 
ings the condition that the architect to the building 
or some other competent authority shall design, or at 
least approve, the gift; and in this our ecclesiastical 
architects have an advantage over their brethren en- 
gaged in the civil branch of the art. Cases are, 
however, not wanting where, from the lapse of years 
or from other causes, grievous injury has been done 
to meritorious work by the unfeeling or ignorant 
additions of later hands. 

If the ecclesiastical architect is, on the whole, 
exempt from this form of discouragement, the builder 
of domestic works has his trials, and they are some- 
times severe. It fortunately sometimes happens that 
the owner—if he have any taste at all—will pause 
before a contemplated alteration, and for courtesy’s 
sake, if on no other account, consult the original 
designer of his house. But there is a class of trades- 
men who undertake to supply “ deszgns and estimates” 
for anything and everything, and to them the unwary 
sometimes fall a prey. The real risks are run in 
what the owner thinks to be unimportant matters, 
and with the best intentions in the world the whole 
design is spoilt. 

To take an instance of the “evil that is wrought 
from want of thought.” A year or two ago the 
committee of the Travellers’ Club removed the 
ornamental parapet, or “ balustrade,” from the bal- 
conies on the garden front of the building, and 
substituted a commonplace iron railing. The effect 
was most disastrous, and a source of sincere regret to 
the many admirers of Barry’s incomparable work. 
Fortunately his son—the Royal Academician whose 
sad and sudden death at the Council Board we have 
so lately had occasion to deplore—instantly pointed 
out, through the medium of the Times, the wrong 
which had been done to his father’s memory by thus 
tampering with one of his most successful works. 
When attention was thus publicly called to the 
matter, the inferiority of the addition was admitted, 
and the committee, to their credit be it said, wisely 
and promptly reproduced the original design. By 


the simple substitution of a poor and inappro- 
priate iron railing, the artistic excellence of that 
facade which the critical Fergusson describes as “one 
of the most agreeable produced in modern times” 
was completely destroyed. “ For it is read/y, my dear 
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Martin,” said Mr. Pecksniff, with more truth than 
commonly attended that gentleman’s utterances, “ it 
really zs in the finishing touches that great experience 
and long study in these matters tell.” 

It has been said of great men in every walk of 
life that their success was not so much owing to 
exceptionally brilliant achievements as to their in- 
variably doing the right thing under the circum- 
stances. In architectural design it is this faculty 
which is so valuable and so difficult of attainment— 
a sense of congruity and fitness and an aptitude for 
so disposing all the elements in a design that they 
may result in an harmonious whole. If the practised 
architect finds this so difficult, and if he fails so 
often to secure it, what chance is there that an 
amateur will succeed? or how can it be reasonably 
hoped that haphazard alterations to well-studied 
works will be improvements ? 

The architect’s works are unfortunately exposed 
both to the dangers of incompetent meddling and to 
the dangers of alterations undertaken in mere apathy 
as to the artistic results. These are wrongs of a 
kind which do not touch the painter or the sculptor, 
and though the poet may sometimes suffer from the 
emendations of his commentators, and the dramatist 
from the “readings” of too talented actors, still it is 
not possible by such touches to destroy the ensemble 
of their works; whereas the works of the architect 
may be rendered utterly ridiculous at a stroke. 

But the one inveterate enemy of the architect is 
the smoke doctor. I will not pause to meet the objec- 
tion that the architect is his own enemy in so building 
that smoke doctors are required. The architect has 
his failings, and should answer for them ; but this is 
precisely what he is not allowed to do. 

Is it to be thought that the architect to the Duke 
of Buccleuch’s mansion at Whitehall would (if alive) 
recommend or assent to the disfigurements perpe- 
trated there? In a recent article I referred to the 
lodgment which the smoke doctor had effected on its 
roofs. The operations of a few months since only 
marked an incipient stage of the malady which sooner 
or later appears to attack most of our metropolitan 
buildings. An eruption of cowls has supervened, 
each one surmounted by a whirligig apparatus, which 
is as irritating by its fidgety revolutions as it is re- 
pulsive by its general ugliness. The repose and 
dignity of the whole structure is gone. The archi- 
tect has thrown away his labour, and the ten or 
fifteen thousand pounds spent in the endeavour to 
make the exterior of the building a thing of beauty 
is utterly wasted. Nothing can hold its own against 
the degradation imposed by those cowls. They are 


like the countryman’s cap which in Thackeray’s im- 


mortal sketch transformed the “sad, thoughtful, and 
rather handsome face” of the singer at Evans’s into 











that of a vacuous idiot. This mansion is puttirg 
on a similar cap, and with similar results; and there 
is not a club in Pall Mall, or, with the exception of 
the Houses of Parliament, an important building in 
London, that is not suffering more or less from the 
same maltreatment. This is not a discouragement to 
_ the individual designer alone : it affects the profession 
at large; for there is no security in the present con- 
dition of public taste, or public apathy, that any 
building, however meritorious, will not be similarly 
rendered ridiculous. 

But if these trials fall to the lot of the designers 
of clubs and ducal mansions, they are as nothing 
to the woes of the “city architect,’ the designer of 
those sumptuous structures which adorn our great 
centres of industry, and upon whose many merits 
we lately discoursed. Nothing can be more depress- 
ing than to see the transformations effected in them 
and the indignities to which they are subjected 
by the supposed exigencies of trade. The forms of 
injury inflicted are too numerous to specify, and so 
various as to elude all attempts at classification, but 
all are fatally alike in their destructive effect upon 
the building. 

In one instance a row of fourteenth century Gothic 
dormers, exquisitely designed and proportioned, is sur- 
mounted by great staggering gilt letters, held up by 
ties and struts, and shouting, as it were, to the hurry- 
ing passer-by the merits of some particular nostrum. 
Huge boards and bills in every variety of vulgar 
colouring are lodged upon all available ledges and 
coigns of vantage, and “ mar the work of artisan and 
mason ” so effectually that one is lost in wonder at 
the fatuity of those who could expend so much 
money in architectural features only to hide them 
with such gaudy screens. Our banks, insurance 
offices, and the larger hotels have so far escaped, 
but not so our railway stations, and nothing can be 
more discouraging than the exhibitions they make 
of themselves. 

It is in vain to expect the architect to expend 
his thought upon nice adjustments of line and 
proportion in view of this possible fate for his 
work. Would you expect Mr. Millais to be very 
particular about a portrait if he knew that his 
sitter would, after having paid for it, disfigure 
it by insane additions, and parade it through the 
public streets? Nor can it be expected that archi- 
tects will strive to give you of their best while 
their works are the field for similar antics. They 


must in the end succumb to an accumulation of° 


such indignities. Either let us agree in a business- 
like spirit that excellent street architecture is not 
desirable, and that all we want is an ample “ ad- 
vertising medium,” or let us have, at least, the 
decency to refrain from this wholesale defacement 
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cf the architect’s work, and so remove one of the 
discouragements under which he labours. 

The root of the matter lies, of course, in that 
unaccountable apathy on the part of the public at 
large to architectural works—an apathy which, not- 
withstanding an occasional outburst over some excep- 
tionally large or exceptionally elaborate and costly 
structure, nothing can permanently break through. 
From some unexplained cause, the majority of English- 
men regard art as manifested only in pictures and 
statuary, and they are unable, practically, to conceive 
of it as having any wider application. They run after 
pictures — mainly easel pictures —and regard them 
with a kind of fetish worship, and there is no English- 
man or Englishwoman of average education but would 
be shocked by the suggestion of a want of sympathy 
with art in these forms. If, however, you venture 
to speak to them of architecture, they shrug their 
shoulders, and confess, with a sort of suppressed 
banter in their manner, that they do not understand 
it. If, unequal to this frank avowal, they venture 
on a criticism of architectural matters, you are soon 
made painfully aware that they are ignorant of the 
very alphabet of the art. 

As a consequence, they never shrink from any in- 
terference with an architectural work, however perfect 
it may be, to meet some real or fancied need, provided 
only the work be not an ancient one. That con- 
sideration does not always save it, but just now our 
care of all that is ancient in art is exemplary in 
its rigour, because it is the mode. It is well that 
this is so; but it would be better if the chances of 
posterity’s having transmitted to it works of similar 
merit were enhanced by the care with which the 
doings of the present were guarded from defacement. 

One has no desire to bring forward a wholesale 
charge of a wanton destruction of whatever excel- 
lences our modern work may possess. The per- 
petrators are not aware of the mischief they cause, 
and do not feel the incongruities of which they are 
guilty. 

We may take an illustration from the fashion 
now prevalent, of applying colour to the exterior of 
our houses. The subject has been well treated in a 
previous number of this Magazine, and if the move- 
ment show itself amenable to such advice and open 
to such suggestions for its development as those 
contained in the article alluded to, much good 
will inevitably result. But the same incapacity 
to appreciate the work as a whole attaches to 
those who thus attempt to relieve the dingy mono- 
tony of our stuccoed street-fronts. Even where 
the colouring has been directed by good taste, it 
stops short at the parapet, and the roof above, with 
its nondescript adjuncts, is left unreformed and 
hideous. E. Incress Bett. 
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“IN THE FOREST.” 


HIS is a picture of what our sale- 
catalogues would describe in their 
usual way as a “landscape with 
figures,” but which we, in the at- 
tempt to be a little more definite, 
would call an idyllic example of 
society genre. 

The three ladies, reclining at 
the foot of what is no doubt their 

és favourite beech-tree, evidently belong 
war to the educated classes, and we could 
easily imagine the blonde beauty with the 
fan, who looks full-faced at us with such 

CY? sweet serenity, being a pet member of a 

‘') patrician family of the highest rank. Very 
probably the other two are but the ministers 

to her pleasure, and it is evident at a glance that 

her pleasures are of an elevated and highly intel- 
lectual kind. The one leaning against the tree is in 
all likelihood the more immediate companion of the 
two—is possibly her governess—and the third lady, 
whose back is towards us, is on less familiar terms 
with her whom we regard as the queen of the party. 
The book from which the lady reads is doubtless 
the “ Sorrows of Werther,” and the three ladies are, 
by their very surroundings, predisposed to sympathise 
thoroughly with Goethe’s hero. Here is, perchance, 
the very passage she is reading:—“ A wonderful 
serenity had taken possession of my entire soul, like 
these sweet mornings of spring, which I enjoy with 
my whole heart. I am alone, and feel the charm of 
existence in this spot, which was created for the 
bliss of souls like mine. ‘I am so happy, my dear 
friend, so absorbed in the exquisite sense of mere 

tranquil existence, that I neglect my talents. I 

should be incapable of drawing a single stroke at 

the present moment, and yet I feel that I never was 

a greater artist than now. When the lovely valley 

teems with vapour around me, and the meridian sun 

strikes the upper surface of the impenetrable foliage 
of my trees, and but a few stray gleams steal into 
the inner sanctuary, then I throw myself down in 
the tall grass by the trickling stream, and as I lie 
close to the earth, a thousand unknown plants dis- 
cover themselves to me. When I hear the buzz of 








the little world among the stalks, and grow familiar 
with the countless indescribable forms of the insects 
and flies, then I feel the presence of the Almighty, 
who formed us in His own image, and the breath of 
that universal love which bears and sustains us, ‘as 
it floats round us in an eternity of bliss; and then, 
my friend, when darkness overspreads my eyes, and 
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heaven and earth seem to dwell in my soul, and 
absorb its power, like the idea of a beloved mistress, 
then I often long and think. Oh! that you could 
describe these conceptions, that you could impress 
upon paper all that lives so full and warm within you, 
that it might be the mirror of your soul, as your 
soul is the mirror of the infinite God ! ” 

Such a vein of sentiment is in perfect harmony 
with the time and place, and the young ladies have 
all the appearance of being edified. 

The author of the picture is Fritz Auguste Kaul- 
bach, son of the famous William Kaulbach, who was 
first the pupil and then the coadjutor of Cornelius, 
and who helped to keep alive the spirit of the Ger- 
man renaissance, and to found the school of Diissel- 
dorf. Fritz Kaulbach shows, by the very form almost 
into which he throws his picture, that the art-instinct 
in his case must have been an inheritance. Wishing 
to delineate the intellectual pastime of noble ladies, 
and to throw round the scene as much elegance and 
stateliness as possible, he has given more height than 
breadth to his picture. To express his sense of grace 
he gives us the ladies, and of stateliness and gran- 
deur the tree-trunks, making the interlacing sprigs 
and the verdant turf sparkle with the leaves and the 
flowers of spring. ; 

Indeed, brightness is peculiarly a characteristic in 
the work of young Kaulbach, and he is one of the 
most cheerful of German colourists. His subjects 
are invariably clothed in antique German costume, 
and he is generally in this respect as archzologically 
correct as he is artistically pleasing and beautiful. 
Archeological literalness in costume, whether in a 
picture or on the stage, becomes sometimes a very 
insipid affair, when not altogether ludicrous, if not 
modified by a sense of the beautiful. This control- 
ling gift is precisely what young Kaulbach possesses, 
and what makes all his work so elegant and refined. 
He was born at Munich on the 2nd of June, 1850, 
so that he is still comparatively a young man; and 
one need have no hesitation in predicating that he 
will yet take a place in the art of his country more 
pronounced than that he has hitherto occupied. So 
far, indeed, as the character of his technique goes, 
he is capable of rising to any height. Our artist has 


-also a brother, H. Kaulbach, of Munich, and a cousin, 


F. Kaulbach, of Hanover, both of whom are eminent 
painters. The race, indeed, is altogether a race of 
artists, their common ancestor—that is, the grand- 
father—having been an engraver of merit, though 
during the Napoleonic wars he had great difficulty in 
educating his family. Joun ForBes-RoBErTsON. 
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BUNDLES OF RUE: 


LIVES OF ARTISTS RECENTLY DECEASED. 
TOM TAYLOR. 








“SUR readers will allow us a little 
latitude if in what was in- 
tended to be a series of bio- 
graphies of artists—of men 
and women whose profession 
it is to practise with the 
brush and chisel, and whose 
reputation rests on their per- 
formance in the arts—we in- 
clude a notice of one who was never 
known to the public as sculptor or 
painter. Nor need we justify the inclusion of 
Tom Taylor’s name on this roll by insisting 
that he was, indeed, an amateur artist; it will 
be enough to say that he played a more important part 
in the history of the English art and English artists 
of his time than did many contemporary painters of 
distinction, and that he was an art-lover, an art- 
collector, an historian of art, and an art-critic. 

The art-critic, in a professional sense, is a man 
with many foes. He can hardly find an artist, how- 
ever great, whom he can praise all round; yet the 
great artist will have no pleasure in the critic’s hearty 
praise of four canvases if a fifth canvas be censured 
in never so mild a term. Artists upon whom the 
critic is obliged to be severe say he has gone out 
of his way to attack them, and they think that he 
might have left them alone; artists about whom he 
has said nothing because he could not praise them, 
yet was anxious not to discourage them, think he has 
gone out of his way to ignore them, and say they 
would rather be attacked than not mentioned at all; 
and artists whose work is vicious, and whom the 
critic would be wanting in duty not to condemn, lose 
no opportunity, when his name is mentioned, of let- 
ting their little world know that they have a finely 
extended vocabulary of badinage and abuse. If any 
of our readers read the brochure which Mr. Whistler 
wrote after being awarded by the law of England one 
farthing for the damage done him by Mr. Ruskin’s 
impulsive pronouncement upon his works, they 
have had an insight into the antipathy which the 
creator on canvas can conceive against the critic of 
the creation ; and the instance is one in point here 
and now, for in a pause of this painter’s tirade 
against Mr. Ruskin, Tom Taylor himself was pointed 
at with the finger of scorn. But Tom Taylor’s back 
was a broad one, actually and metaphorically. He 


could afford to have foes, though his natural disposi- 
tion would have led him to be not only at peace with 
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all men, but to have all men at peace with him. Still, 
he had good sense as well as good-nature, and how- 
ever loud the promptings of the latter, the former 
must have made him fully alive to the inevitable 
necessity of the situation, must have schooled him 
into saying what was true rather than what was 
pleasant, and taking the consequences. Every one 
who wields power, who dispenses critical justice in 
literature and in art, must gird himself for the 
responsibility of condemning as well as of praising, 
of destroying hopes as well as of developing talent, 
and of sometimes doing this under conditions of haste 
and difficulty that daunt the courageous and defeat the 
all but infallible. And on none does this burden of 
work, this responsibility of decision, and this power 
to make and mar, weigh more heavily than on the 
critic of a great organ like the Times. 

That Tom Taylor: realised and did his duty with 
conscientiousness is certain. With those fellow-critics 
who were wont to meet him at the exhibitions, and 
to pursue with him the dusty labours of the press day, 
his minuteness and steadiness were proverbial. Most 
of us take in the side of a room at a general glance, 
and then proceed to the further consideration of the 
half-dozen pictures which for some quality or other 
have taken our eye ; but he gave separate and delibe- 
rate attention to every one without exception. It is 
no exaggeration to say that he often went through 
the entire catalogue without missing a number, and 
he did his work with so much method—opera- 
glass in hand, and the case slung across his shoulders 
—that the more erratic journalists who had been 
excited by the premonitory whispers of the studios to 
make a zigzag flight through the rooms in search of 
excitement, were frequently but half through their 
work while he was serenely finishing the last of his 
last hundred, putting up his glass, and exchanging a 
serious nod with his friends, or perhaps pausing for 
the first time to listen to the last good thing which 
Mr. Sala might be saying to a little knot of less 
business-like emissaries of the press, on his way out. 
Tom Taylor was not a brilliant critic, but he was a 
sure one; he had no touch of genius to guide him in 
his verdicts, but he had long training and an infinite 
capacity for taking pains. There are many artists 
who can claim the greatest of living art-critics—Mr. 
Ruskin—as the foster-father of their art ; his writing 
has inspired the first efforts which his criticism after- 
wards corrected. Tom Taylor did not inspire, because 
he did not create ; but in his measure he did much to 
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discover and encourage talent in the young and the 
obscure ; and there are several artists, now celebrated, 
who can remember the delight with which they 
read the good word in the 7imes about their earliest 
exhibited productions. On the other hand, Tom 
Taylor was fearless, as Mr. Ruskin has been fear- 
less, to condemn what he thought deserved to be 
condemned. ‘Hang the fellow—why doesn’t he 
back his friends ?” was the exclamation of a young 
artist, moving in good society, anent those “ Notes” 
on the exhibitions by which Mr. Ruskin marked the 
artistic year ; “and thenceforward,” says the author, 
“it seemed to me useless, so far as artists were con- 
cerned, to continue criticism which they would esteem 
dishonourable unless it was false.” So, too, when 
Tom Taylor wrote a “ slashing notice” on the exhibi- 
tion of the Society of British Artists afew years ago, 
the British artists were indignant; and thenceforth 
the leading organ preserved a dignified silence on the 
subject of their gallery. We are very far from saying 
that there is not often an unreasonableness in the 
way criticism is offered as well as in the way it is 
received. Like the lion in the old fable who was 
walking with a man and was shown the group of the 
lion overcome by man, and who told his human com- 
panion to wait till the lions had the making of the 
statues, and he would see the difference; so the 
artist may think that we, the critics, who have 
the say to ourselves, dwell only on the perversity of 
the criticised, whereas they could a tale unfold of the 
thousand and one follies and foibles of critics from 
the days of the famous Gonfaloniere who thought 
the nose of Michael Angelo’s “ David” too long, 
even till now. We are not maintaining, however, 
that artists owe much loyalty to the art-criticism 
of the day, the defective conditions of which we pur- 
pose to make the subject of another paper on some 
early occasion. But we do fearlessly assert that Tom 
Taylor, being a man of conscience and a man of 
training, was an ornament to his profession, and an 
ornament which it could ill afford to lose. 

The biographical dates and facts of Tom Taylor’s 
life—so far as the public has a claim on them—are 
sufliciently known. When he died he was sixty-three 


- years old, having been born in 1817 at Sunderland, 


where his father was a brewer. A clever and in- 
dustrious boy, he received two gold medals in the 
course of two sessions at Glasgow University, whence 
he proceeded, in 1837, to Trinity, Cambridge, of 
which college he became a Fellow, after taking his 
degree as a junior optime and in the first class of 
the classical tripos. Thereafter he was Professor of 
English Language and Literature at University Col- 
lege, London, for a couple of years; and, after being 
called to the Bar at the Inner Temple and practising 
on the Northern Circuit, he was appointed Assistant 
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Secretary to the Board of Health in 1850, and 
Secretary in 1854, with a salary of £1,000 a year. 
Subsequently, when, after various departmental 
transitions, the office was abolished, he retired from 
the public service on an ample pension. But he 
was not worn out with the official toil of twenty-one 
years, nor weary with the composition of something 
like one hundred plays. The editorship of Punch 
was undertaken by him; and the duties of that 
post, which is very far from being a sinecure, still 
left his active mind and facile pen at liberty for 
the art-criticism of the Times and of the Graphic, 
and for much literary work besides. Of humour 
he is declared by his old friends to have had a large 
fund ; but the sense of the ridiculous is subject to 
rapid variations, and we cannot help thinking that 
the quality of Tom Taylor’s humour has quite lost 
its spell for the new generation. We need not in 
this Magazine do more than refer to his dramatic 
writings; but it is fitting at least to mention those 
volumes about the Fine Arts connected with his 
name. He edited the “ Autobiography of B. R. 
Haydon,” and the “Autobiography and Corre- 
spondence of C. R. Leslie, R.A.,” and the “ Life 
and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” which Mr. 
Leslie had laboured on and left incomplete. 

By his literary labours, both as an editor and as 
an original writer, Tom Taylor took an active part 
in the improvement that has been made in the posi- 
tion of art in England during the last few years. 
“Tt is easy,” says a recent writer, “for people to 
complain that we do not bestow adequate attention 
on the public aspects of art. Yet some of us are 
old enough to remember a time when no attention 
at all was paid to it except by private persons. The 
British Museum was not originated in any public 
ordinance. The National Gallery was long a wholly 
private concern. Instead of thirty or forty exhibi- 
tions, we had not three or four in the memory of 
the present generation. That Parliament should be 
concerned at all about sales of books and prints and 
butterflies would have been incredible not long ago, 
yet we have now an annual, if brief, debate on such 
subjects ; and if there is one act of a Ministry which 
all parties agree to, it is the purchase of a celebrated 
collection.” An education in art, through Govern- 
ment schools at South Kensington and over the 
country, has been placed within the reach of almost 
all; and every article seen in our daily life—the 
doors of our houses, our window-curtains, the bind- 
ing of our books, our scarves and dresses, the plates 
we eat from, the ornaments of our drawing-rooms 
—all tell one story—the advance of artistic truth 
and taste, and it is but due to say that no man 
did much more by his pen to effect this happy trans- 
formation than the subject of the present sketch. 
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Notwithstanding the busy life he led, Tom Taylor 
was an active citizen, a model husband and father, 
and a faithful friend. In politics he was always a 
Liberal, and in religion an Evangelical. Of his home- 
life little need be said, except that in his wife he 
had as true a help-mate as ever a literary man had, 
Mrs. Tom Taylor being one of a family of sisters 
whom we have heard spoken of as resembling the 
Brontés in the seclusion of their early life and in 
the gifts with which they were endowed ; and like the 
Misses Bronté, the Misses Barker were the daugh- 
ters of a Yorkshire clergyman. It was thus Tom 
Taylor’s fortune to have a wife—herself a handler 
of the brush—who aided and seconded his artistic 
taste, and who in music, as a composer, has great 
ability. She has published many of her compositions, 
and she contributed an original overture and entr’acte 
music to her husband’s “ Joan of Arc.” 

Tom Taylor has left behind him a son who is 
named Wycliffe—after the Reformer, claimed by 
Mrs. Tom Taylor as an ancestor—who is destined 
for an artistic career, and has already made his débdt 
at the exhibitions. As a friend, Tom Taylor was 
beloved. Naturally he knew intimately most of 
the “men of the time,” and among the rest Charles 
Kingsley, who in his “Two Years Ago” portrayed 
the house in Thistle Grove, Brompton, where Tom 
Taylor lived years ago, when the thistles really had 
room to grow there. “ Claude Mellot,” he says, “ has 
taken a little old house in one of those back lanes of 
Brompton where islands of primeval nursery gardens 
still remain undevoured by the advancing surges of 
the brick and mortar deluge. There he lives, happy 
in a green lawn and windows opening thereon, in 
three elms, a cork, an ilex, and a mulberry, with a 
great standard pear, for flower and foliage the queen 
of all suburban trees. . . Claude’s house is arranged 
with his usual defiance of all conventionalities. 
Dining or drawing-room proper there is none. The 
large front room is the studio, where he and Sabina 
eat and drink as well as work and paint, and out 
of it opens a little room, the walls of which are all 
covered with gems of art (where the rogue finds 
money to buy them is a puzzle), so that the eye can 
turn nowhere without taking in some new beauty, 
and wandering on from picture to statue, from 
portrait to landscape, dreaming and learning afresh 
after every glance.” 

This glimpse of Tom Taylor’s surroundings is 
declared by another friend, Tom Hughes, to be true 
enough. And there, on skins upon the lawn, the 
host was wont to stretch himself in summer on an 
evening, or on Sunday; though he would only earn 
that recreation by his habit (a habit which has 
been the secret of half the great accomplishments 
in literature and art, in science, in politics, and in 





religion) of rising early, and working, as Sir 
Walter Scott used to work, often for three hours 
before breakfast became due. For his holidays 
Tom Taylor sometimes went to Italy, where, among 
the vineyards, the typical Briton was a strange con- 
trast to the peasantry, who, by the way, worshipped 
him, and to one of whose portionless maidens he gave 
a marriage dot, which made the tying of the knot 
possible—only one instance out of a large number 
that might be named of the busy /i¢térateur’s kind- 
ness of heart. 

Up till almost the last month of his life Tom 
Taylor looked hale, and appeared to have the promise 
of many years of continued usefulness. A serious 
illness had modifications which gave rise to happier 
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hopes than were fulfilled in the sad event. His death 
took place at Lavender Sweep, Wandsworth, when the 
summer of 1880 was at its height. He was buried 
in the Brompton Cemetery, in the presence of many 
mourners, including his successor in the editorial chair 
of Punch—F. C. Burnand; his accomplished col- 
leagues on the staff of that journal, John Tenniel 
and George du Maurier ; his own editor at the Times 
office—Mr. Chenery ; literature being further repre- 
sented by Robert Browning, George Augustus Sala, 
Charles Reade, who had been Tom Taylor’s colla- 
borateur in the composition of several plays, Tom 
Hughes, Mr. Kinglake, and Lord Houghton ; art by 
Millais, Stacy Marks, and Briton Riviére; and the 
stage by Mr. Bancroft and Mrs. Arthur Lewis, who as 
Kate Terry had no kinder critic than he whose pen is 
now idle, whose voice is stilled, who will never pro- 
nounce judgment again, and whom the judgment of 
the world affects no more. Joun OLpcastLe. 

















ODERN art has shown, in one of its con- 
temporary Continental developments, a certain 
expansion of beauty in colour and execution which 
may be called the blossoming of painting. The 
vital sap which, imprisoned, or at least confined, in 
the plant, was so strong in labour and in impulse, 
seems to have lost, when it was liberated and dis- 
played in the fulfilment of such a flower, the pro- 
creant energy which 
implies a future. It 
is harsh to predict de- 
cay at the moment of 
florescence, but in the 
many reiterations of 
that most repetitive of 
all history—the his- 
tory of art—internal 
relaxation of growth 
has always exposed a 
people to the approach 
of some vigorous attack 
from the outer world. 
Sometimes the flower 
is plucked, sometimes 
seed-time follows in 
peace, but the plough- 
share passes over the 


place. While rural 
France—the France 
which contains ll 


that is essential and 
potential in the nation 
—was producing art 
so sincere, direct, and 
grave as the work of 
the peasant Millet, the 
Paris studios, on the 
contrary, were brilliant with the expansion of 
colour, the complacent triumph of manner, and the 
gay contempt of the ideal in subject which found 
their most complete exemplar in Henri Regnault. 
Painting was sunning itself in Paris, and war was 
coming to its gates. He who so gaily spent his 
flowers of colour upon the blood of a decapitated 
slave was called to shed his own in the defence of 
the corrupted city. Though a master of declining 
art, Henri Regnault was personally fresh, vigorous, a 
happy artist, single-hearted and patriotic; he was 
modest also and enthusiastic, and there is a kind of 
pathetic paradox in the fact that one who was himself 
so full of youth, promise, and progress should have in 
a manner borne the sins and paid the penalty of an 
10 
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PORTRAIT OF GENERAL PRIM. 
(By Henri Regnault.) 


art in its decadence. So eminently young was he 
in his character, temper, and hopes, that when a 
monument was to be raised at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts to his memory, the sculptor chose to give him 
as votaress, not the genius nor the valour of his time, 
but its youth ; neither an artist nor a soldier is it who 
hangs a wreath upon his monument, but the figure of 
a fresh girl, the allegory of youth ; the sculptor Henri 
Chapu gave to his 
work the title of “ La 
‘ Jeunesse.” An _ en- 
graving of a portion 
of the monument is 


here given. The bust 
of Regnault crowns 
the whole; the fe- 


male figure leans with 
one hand against the 
marble, and stretches 
upwards with some 
difficulty to offer to 
the artist a gilded 
laurel wreath. Nothing 
could be more romantic 
and less classic in feel- 
ing, but the natural.» 
ism—though hardly 
monumental—is pleas- 
ing, tender, and in- 
genuous. 

Regnault’s death 
on the field of Buzen- 
val occurred at a time 
of so many tragedies 
and so much death 
and mourning that it 
passed with a brief 
record ; but his comrades in arms, Meissonier, Carolus 
Duran, De Neuville, Détaille, Eugéne Médard, 
Philippoteaux, the critic Jules Claretie, and so many 
more, who were also his brothers in art, kept» his 
memory during all the months of war which followed 
his death ; celebrated his fall, when peace gave them 
leisure to count their losses, as the saddest death of 
the winter of the siege ; and have since united to do 
honour to their brilliant friend. 

Alexandre Georges Henri Regnault was born 
at Paris in 1843; his father was director of the 
manufactory of Sévres; and the boy had for masters 
in his art Lamothe and Cabanel. At the age of twenty 
he tried unsuccessfully for the “ Prix de Rome,” that 
beneficent and much coveted endowment which enables 
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the winner to follow a course of study in Rome, 
domiciled in the noble Villa Medici upon the sunniest 
and healthiest slope of the Pincian hill. He was 
fain to work on in France for three years more, 
sending to the Salon in 1864 two portraits which 
gained little praise. In 1866 the “Prix de 

Rome” was his, and-his artistic 
career began in earnest. The <i 
inspiration which he drew A KA 

from the Eternal City @ 

was, however, by no 
means that of the 
galleries. His 
tastes were 
formed in the 
studio of 
Fortuny, 



















‘picture, nevertheless, seemed to promise a healthier, 


or at least a more masculine, choice in art than 
that which Regnault afterwards made; it is a 
fine and audacious work—admirable as a study 
of a huge Andalusian horse, such as Velasquez 

painted. A certain weakness in the pas- 
terns of this horse seems to us 
rather a fault of drawing 
than a peculiarity of the 
breed. The picture 
would seem to have 
been painted for 
love of the sub- 
ject. General 
Prim’s death 
soon  fol- 


lowed, and 





(From a Photograph by M. Berthaut.) 


and his inspiration derived from the streets of 
the contemporary and living city. A very 


Doran. Aa_oneg now elled ace 


noble and memorable French work, Wey’s gan2eo ba | ger . Poors 


“Rome and her Monuments,” is adorned by 


a number of his drawings, originally done, ' aia em Boke 7 ° 
it would seem, with a broad quill pen. They Q ia"? y, y, 
s 


are splendid in vigour and character, and deal 
with such subjects as the clearing of the Corso 
for the race by a mounted Papal dragoon—an 
incident which Regnault treats with brilliant 
intelligence. In 1868 the young artist painted 
in Spain that portrait of General Prim heading the 
insurrectionary forces at the gates of Madrid which 
became so famous at the Salon of the following year, 
and which is the subject of one of our illustrations. 
Drawn and executed with a certain bravado, this 


tf tray line 


Ee a 


the portrait was chosen, with the “Execution without 
Judgment,” to represent the artist in the galleries 
of the Luxembourg. From Spain Regnault went 
on to Tangiers, where a number of French artists 
had formed a working colony, and the short time 
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he spent there was probably the happiest of the 
young painter’s life. The day was too short for 
his delightful labours, and he fed his peculiar love 
of colour upon the shining hues of Tangerine 
climate and costume. It was during a second 
visit to that country that he painted the “ Exe- 
cution,” the last important picture of his life, 
which was exhibited after his early death. 

In Rome, however, his principal work was done. 
The “ Judith and Holofernes,” which caused the first 
public excitement about his talent, was sent to the 
Salon from there; and the last Salon of the Empire 
contained the wonderful and radiant ‘“ Salome,” 
which we engrave, by permission of Messrs. Lecadre 
and Co., of Paris, who are the proprietors of the 
photographs of this artist’s principal works. This 
picture was nothing more ideal than an exact portrait 
of a well-known and hackneyed model who sat day by 
- day on the steps of the Trinita de’ Monti, at Rome. 
But Regnault’s performance was received with a 
ery of applause, of delight. It is not too much to 
say that in all the history of colour, paint had never 
produced anything so wonderful ; nor is rivalry with 
the great masters of colour implied, because Henri 
Regnault struck out a way of colour which was 
altogether new. Gold and rose-colour, to which the 
gold and rose-colour of other painters was as prose to 
poetry, lucid, vague, and brilliant, were accentuated by 
the bold jet-black of the girl’s hair with extraordinary 
effect. Henri Regnault was indeed a master of 
black, that colour which has been so much neglected 
in the English school, and which is yet of such value 
to the emphasis and directness—to what for want of 
a better word we must call the style—of a picture. 
General Prim’s black horse and Salome’s hair were, 
each in its way, masterly studies of black—of real 
black, that is, and not of the sophistications of brown 
reflections and blue lights which are too often used 
amongst ourselves for the simple colour. Of course 
“ Salome” evoked protest as well as applause, but 
no one overlooked it. Its insistence, indeed, was its 
principal reproach in the eyes of those who still clung 
to the gravities of classical art, and were doubtful as 
to this expansion and exaggeration of romanticism. 
“TI do not like the picture,” said one critic at the 
time, “ just as I do not like people who shout at me 
across a street.” But in our opinion the most 
effectual criticism which can be pronounced against 
the picture lies simply in our illustration, which 
shows how—the colour absent — this magnificent 
“ Salome ” was in truth only a picture of a barbarous 
young Italian with coarse features, heavy forms, 
and an ungraceful pose, who was certainly not well 
chosen as the representation of an Oriental princess. 
A picture should surely retain some nobility—or at 
least some charm—after its translation into black and 
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SALOME. 


(From the Painting by Henri Regnault. By permission of Messrs. Lecadre & Co., of Paris.) 











white, and it is this absence of elevation, severity, 
and meaning which implies that decadence of modern 
art to which we have referred. In painting the 
daughter of Herodias smiling over the charger and 
the sword of martyrdom, Regnault has made an 
allusion to a sacred tragedy, but has made it with 
a reckless flippancy of feeling which is eminently 
characteristic of his school. ‘‘ Salome ” has appeared 
in art a thousand times. But by the earlier masters 
her fatal and meretricious dance was treated ‘with a 
sincere and simple reprobation which never relaxed ; 
and if some stiff and austere effort was made to convey 
‘ the seduction which bewitched Herod and those who 
sat at meat with him, the noble yet ignominious death 
for conscience’ sake and the guilt of the murderers 
were yet not forgotten. Instances of such treatment 
of the subject will occur to every reader, and we have 
especially in our mind some beautiful early work on 
the doors of one of the churches of Verona, where 
the several scenes of the Baptist’s martyrdom are 
represented, the fascinations of Salome’s dance being 
expressed by the pious sculptor in a way that should 
not prove too alluring to the spectators of his work— 
he has placed the daughter of Herodias stiffly and 
severely on her head! In later times the painters of 
the Renaissance might tolerate her, but it remained 
for the artists of modern Paris to take her part. 

News of his country’s defeats reached Regnault 
when he was at work upon his famous “ Execution.” 
The picture has been made familiar to the public of 
every city in Europe by means of the engravings 
(see Toe Magazine or Art, vol. ii., p. 15), and 
was itself seen in London at least once—if we 
remember aright, at one of the Annual Inter- 
national Exhibitions held some years ago at South 
Kensington. The composition of this picture is 
admirably simple. One upright swarthy figure, seen 
a little from below, stands at the head of some 
marble steps, in an attitude which has a certain 
dignity of strength ; he is wiping his dripping sword 
upon his tunic, which he uplifts. His expression is 
entirely negative, showing only the absence of awe, 
pity, or horror. At his feet, fallen down the steps, is 
the body of the victim; the head has rolled away, 
and a deluge of blood is spreading, thickly and 
lucidly, upon the marble stair. The background 
glows with the rosy and golden tints of some court 
of the Moors of Granada. The colour of the picture 
blushes like wine—all the air seems coloured. Blood 
has often been painted before, but always as an 
accessory and with a certain reluctance; Regnault 

was surely the first who made a delighted study of 
blood the leading motive of his picture. We ques- 
tion, indeed, whether his “ Execution without Judg- 
ment,” in which all wholesome and reverential reserve 
is denied, can be accepted as decent. It is hardly 
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possible to avoid perceiving that the painting of such 
a picture by a Parisian of 1870 is paralleled by the 
delight in blood of a Roman of the Decadence. 
Regnault delighted in the beauty of blood, but 
cruelty is not far behind this peculiar form of luxury ; 
both are in equal measures the contradiction of purity 
and of charity. 

To the man Henri Regnault is due, as we have 
said, the honour which is merited by a soldierly and 
patriotic end. He denied at last the “ lust of the eyes” 
and the “ pride of life.” He might have remained in 
the sunshine of Tangiers, but he chose the snows of 
the defences of Paris. One of a sortie-party which 
sallied from the gates of the city on the 19th of 
January, 1871, he fell in the engagement which en- 
sued, but the time and manner of his fall were never 
known. On the following day an ambulance driver 
saw the name written on the lining of a capote, but 
did not recover the body. It was on the same day 
that Carolus Duran, standing upon the field which 
was strewn with dead, made a mental sketch for a 
picture of the truth of war to which he was to 
give the title of “Glory!” Under a wall against 
which the French had again and again hurled them- 
selves lay a heap of slain, and among them one whose 
curled and jet-black hair seemed familiar to the friend 
of Henri Regnault. ‘I am sure that it was he,” 
said Carolus Duran often afterwards, but at the time 
his concern was with the wounded rather than with 
the dead. Five days later the body of the brave 
young man was recovered. During the performance 
of his obsequies at the Church of St. Augustin the 
capitulation of Paris was declared. 

Regnault has left other works of which the fame 
equals that of the two or three we have here de- 
scribed—his “‘ Thetis,” for instance, painted in a few 
days at Rome, in the studious galleries of the Villa 
Medici. “ He filled the corridors with his singing,” 
said the other young prize-winners who were work- 
ing with him; “he made the place resound; he 
used to run to the windows and clamber up and sing 
to the passers-by.” And among the fruits of his 
sojourn in Morocco is the “ Pasha,” so brilliant a study 
of southern sunshine that some one has described it as 
a “sunstroke in aframe.” These early works (and all 
the works of a painter who died at eight-and-twenty 
are early) are wonderful, not merely for the genius, 
but for the accomplishment of manner which they 
exhibit ; for the brush of Regnault was not only 
victorious—it was triumphant—over the difficulties 
of his science. From the limited colours of his box— 
having as their highest point the white paint which 
is dark compared to a ray of nature’s sunshine— 
he produced light and incandescence and glory. As 
a man he was much beloved, and will be long 
regretted. AutcE MEYNELL. 
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HE Christmas cheer so heavy in the olden time 
may be now-a-days a little lighter and more di- 
gestible ; and the cumbrous genialities customary at 
that season then may have been less hearty and harm- 
less than we imagine, and are better replaced with 
quieter observances. One of the pleasantest of these 
modern observances is the sending of greetings in the 
shape of Christmas and New Year cards. The demand 
for them, and the taste displayed in the production 

of them, increase year by 
“¢ 





year, and the last phase 
in the history of Christ- 
mas cards is an exhibition 
they have had all to them- 
selves. Mr. Raphael Tuck, 
an enterprising art-pub- 
I'sher, recently announced 
a competition in designs 
for Christmas cards, to 
be held at the Dudley 
Gallery, the prizes in all 
amounting to £500. The 
first prize was £100. This 
announcement __ elicited 
more than a thousand 
designs of varying merit, 
and these formed the 
very interesting collec- 
tion lately exhibited for 
a brief period under Mr. 
MacNair’s direction at 
the Dudley Gallery. It 
was not a toy affair—not 
simply a kind of children’s picture-gallery. Some 
of the designs exhibited, judged from the con- 
ventional standpoint as the efforts of picture-painters, 
would take a very respectable position. 

The originator of this competition has kindly 
favoured us with permission to sketch some of the 
contributions most available for reproduction in 
black-and-white, and it must be clearly understood 
that in doing this Mr. Tuck reserves the copy- 
right of these designs to himself in the strictest 
manner. 

The inscription on No. 74 is “ Noel! Noel! Noel! 
Noel! Born is the King of Israel.” The great star 
shines above Bethlehem, and its grey light throws 
into relief the figures of three shepherds, who are led 
towards the holy birthplace by the strange augury 
of the heavens. The sagacious sheep-dog, even, has 
an instinctive notion of something not generally to 





be seen in the murkiness of the night-watches, and 
halts with uplifted foot. In the middle distance 
three other pilgrim-shepherds have come to a stand- 
still, as if to discuss the phenomenon with their com- 
panions. The further view is very peaceful, and the 
artist has skilfully managed to emphasise the domi- 
nance over the whole scene of this one star, big with 
its secret. From the stronger effects of the surround- 
ing pictures, the eye was pleased to return to this 
quiet story of Noel. 

A rich scheme of 
colour was the distin- 
guishing feature of No. 
95, but our illustration 
will show that it is also 
a clever specimen of 
design. On a brilliant 
ground of a Japis-lazult 
blue, these well-arranged 
Japanese anemones stand 
out in a blaze of white, 
which is again thrown 
into relief by the orange 
hearts of the flowers. 
Towards the other side, 
sober leafage, with a car- 
nation-coloured bud, gives 
the required depth to a 
picture which is not so 
remarkable for finish as 
for boldness of effect. 

In 295 we have one 
of a set of four designs. 
Each is what we might call an idyll of fruit, de- 
picting the love of a boy and a girl for each other, 
and equally for raspberries and other such good 
things. In the first scene a little ruby-coated 
Falstaff lies overpowered by the effects of a green- 
gage half as large as himself, which he has vainly 
endeavoured to eat up. His blue-frocked lady-love, 
with two grapes prettily hung round her neck by the 
stalks, as milkmaids carry milk-pails, surprises her 
lord, and gazes on his debauched face with an expres- 
sion more of sorrow than of anger. In the picture 
of which our sketch unfortunately presents but a por- 
tion, a snail, poised with all the grace of an antelope, 
lays prior claim to coveted strawberries, apparently 
by right of previous entry, as may be seen by the 
holes in the fruit. The gentleman in the original is 
clad principally in sky-blue, with brown hat and hose. 
The little pouting lady with the golden locks wears 
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a very becoming dress of black velvet, puffed at the 
sleeves with white. A rustic swain in the distance is 
enjoying the discomfiture of the pair. All the four 
designs of the set are characterised by solidity and 
harmony of colour. 

A pretty arrangement of mistletoe, in 335, frames 
a wondering little face, with a brown thatch, peeping 
out upon us in shy surprise, as if she had just dis- 
covered what “ under the mistletoe ” means. 

In 410 we have a company of silly elves come 
to serenade cock-robin. The head of the party is a 
kind of Nick Bottom, the other figures are hit off 
with freedom and humour, and the whole effect of 
grotesquerie is cleverly attained. 

No. 469 is a decoration, not a picture. 
is of gold, and the background 
of a faint yellow. The red 
holly buds and a few bright 
feathers in the parroquet give 
warmth to the whole rather 
effectively. 

Three views of interiors 
decked for Christmas were 
exhibited in 805. All evinced 
great delicacy of feeling for 
colour. The design we repro- 
duce had for motto, “ Though 
Absent, not Forgotten.” The 
beautiful old chair is of ebony, 
with canary-coloured back and 
seat. The wall is hung with 
blue-and-white china, and the 
table-cover is worked in rich 
embroidery of a small pattern, 
with blue edging. An effec- 
tive touch of red is intro- 
duced in the foreground by 
means of the sprig of holly 
fallen from the clock. A ruddy glow suffusing the 
whole suggests the existence of a cheery fire some- 
where in the chamber. 

One of four clever sketches of male figures in 
medieval costume (336) is also reproduced in our 
pages. Here a jester paints a little wooden image of 
himself, with all the contemplative care we could 
imagine Mr. Millais exhibiting over the execution of 
his own portrait. The costume of each jester is of 
red and green, picked out with yellow. 

In No. 151 the tone of the lowest sketch is blue, 
of the midmost red, and of the uppermost green. 
The background, oak-leaves included, is g ey. It is 
astonishing what breadth of effect is in ported into 
these miniature landscapes. That in the centre— 
the original is about three inches long—is a very 
adequate representation of a winter afternoon, the 
russet trees set on fire with the yellow beams of the 
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setting sun, and even the foreground of snow, towards 
the edge of the frozen mere, catching something of 
the glow reflected from the sky. 

Such are those we have selected for illustration 
from among these competitive designs ; but many of 
excellence have been left without notice. The artist 
who conceived the two landscapes with figures num- 
bered 78, works in a broad and effective manner very 
suitable for book-illustration—perhaps more suitable 
for this than for Christmas cards, by reason both of 
his subjects and of his style. The one picture repre- 
sented a harvest-field, in the near corner of which sat 
a tired young harvester with elbow leaning on the 
great stone cider-jug by his side. The other depicted 
the rest of a woodman, with a yule log lying felled at 
his feet. Probably No. 158, 
characterised by similar quali- 
ties, was from the same hand. 

A dainty little scene from 
dreamland, peopled by elves 
and owls, was numbered 191. 
Two pretty picnic - parties 
tripped it merrily in 867. 
Four winter scenes on the 
Thames, catalogued 369, were 
decidedly good. A few well- 
painted sea-pieces formed the 
pleasing, though not very 
appropriate contribution num- 
bered 496. 

The comical element was 
fairly represented in Nos. 488, 
382, and 353. The first of 
these exhibited three little 
rosy Cupids crouching low 
on some sands, in the act of 
stalking three geese observed 
near the horizon. In the 
second tableau the geese had been captured. A 
little rogue was merrily careering in the fore- 
ground on the back of one affrighted bird, with 
a similarly mounted companion not far behind 
him. The two had much of the attitude of Gains- — 
borough’s celebrated “ Donkey-Riders.” But in the 
rear could be seen the third adventurous Cupid, memdra 
disjecta, lying on his back, his mettlesome goose 
already scudding away in the far distance. Consider- 
able delicacy of touch was observable in the handling 
of this subject, and the action was not too exag- 
gerated. A similar view of humour ran through the 
different acts of the little comedy marked 382. A 
stork, incensed at the action of a swordsman, who 
mocks his long beak by imitating it with his weapon, 
challenges him to mortal combat. The swordsman is 
in the end laid prostrate, and the dignified air of 
mastery assumed by the stork, as he suspends his 
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avenging beak over the head of his fallen foe, leaves the spectators without a spark of pity for the unfor- 
tunate mortal. Thumbs must perforce be turned upwards. In the only other comic design of which 
we have indicated the number, the handsomest of Cupid cooks, bending over a chef-d’euvre of 
a plum - pudding, kisses the smartest of fairy housemaids. Doubtless we shall see more 
exhibitions like this so successfully originated by Mr. Tuck. Such a competition must 
a7 have given considerable impetus to the taste and ingenuity of young 

artists, particularly those who experience so much difficulty in gaining 
employment or recognition elsewhere—the amateurs. The compe- 
tition must have been a boon to many lady artists, for even of the 
designs which did not obtain prizes a large proportion have been 
bought. Only one note of dispraise, in conclusion. Child- 
interest was singularly absent from the more serious artistic 
efforts exhibited on this occasion. Beyond the angel-heads 
already mentioned, only one or two of the pictures indicated 

See “S@ | any depth of appreciation for the spiritual beauty of children’s 
‘< faces. And yet there could not have been a truer or more ap- 
~  Propriate theme for the designer of a Christmas card. 

rae: << Children never seem more interesting than at that glad 
i = season when old hearts grow again, for a brief space, 
S~ into the innocence of these young hearts. They 
4 are our teachers at such 
a time, and we are apt 
to sigh for the creation 
- of a new race of beings 
me —a race of children 
who should be always 
children. But per- 
haps we should 
grow jea- 

2 = |, lous of such 
arace. Fur- 
thermore, it 
| is the tran- 
sience of a 
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child’s beauty, like that of a smile, that S\ 
is the secret of its charm. Children may Ss 
be said to be at their best no longer than © A469" _— 
the pure snowflakes which drop from heaven ~~ 
and hide earth’s blackness. SH 
Were the subjects more or less appertaining to the Christ- si y 
mas-tide blotted out of the history of Art, many a precious as ‘ = 5 
canvas would be lost to us. A little child-picture of Guido’s e Ve "a .S 
is perhaps the most perfect Christmas design ever conceived. eS N 





It is ideal. The painting represents to us the Infant Saviour LS Ws 
lying asleep, resting upon the cross, a crown of thorns near _~ i! SSS a. 
His hand, as if He had laid it aside, perhaps having played — -=2ag=e—— ry 
with it. He is smiling in His dreams. What suggestions <4 Ss — > 

of utter purity are contained in such a title as we might ngs mee 


bestow upon this Christmas picture—“The Dreams of Christ”! ~—= —— 














“A SPANISH OFFICIAL.” By Fortuny. 


LTHOUGH in the catalogue of the great Inter- As an aquafortist he was worthy to rank with Rem- 
national Exhibition held at Paris in 1878 brandt, as a water-colourist with the great ones of 

the name of Fortuny does not occur in either of the English school, and as a worker in oil he took 
the first two official editions of that very 
faulty production, the great Spanish artist , 
was, nevertheless, well represented in the hy | 
world’s show. In studies, drawings, water- t 
colours, and oil, the total numbered 
thirty works, and these included all.‘ 
manner of subjects, from At 4th 1 
flowersandstill-lifeto genre, \, hid ti i 
allegory, and - {ORT 
history. But ))| ( 
though he was_ |! i 
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tile, this Sh a 
very gifted Os : 





Spanish painter \. /// ? 


achieved tran- GA = N fark on 
scendently _ finer Vary tal i 


work than the mere a 
versatility of so many A 


be : 
of his artistic fellow- 9G; dlls S 
countrymen has to be con- a A SPANISH OFFICIAL. ier 


tent with producing. Fortuny 

was, perhaps, one of the most original artists of his place among the painters of European renown. 
modern times, whether in his manner of treatment Mariano Fortuny, like many another great man, was 
or in his mode of colour, which latter had an of humble parentage, and was born on the 11th 
iridescent and gem-like quality peculiarly his own. of June, 1839, at Reus, in Catalonia, which was 
11 
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the birthplace also of General Prim, a circumstance 
which the soldier did not forget when he became 
ennobled as Conde de Reus. Our painter commenced 
his studies at the Barcelona Academy, under Claudio 
Lorenzales, a pupil of Overbeck’s; but he derived 
little benefit from the ‘‘ Nazarene school,” and 
showed no remarkable aptitude as a student. It 
was not till he had left the Academy and devoted 
himself to seclusion and the study of nature in 
his own way that his idiosyncrasy asserted itself. 
A few lithographs of Gavarni’s which fell into 
his hands were, perhaps, the first things which 
indicated to a certain extent the direction he wished 
to follow; and from this time he devoted himself 
with all the energy of youth to the pursuit of his 
profession. 

At a public competition he carried off a prize 
to which was attached a stipendium—a travelling 
studentship as we should say—which enabled him 
to study in Rome. In 1856, when seventeen years 
of age, he entered the Eternal City, and his first 
commission was for the Queen Mother, Christina of 
Spain. When in Rome, he was more a student of 
nature than of the old masters, and with the excep- 
tion of Tiepolo, who may be regarded as the last of 
the Venetian school, they seem to have influenced 
him but little. A much more lasting impression was 
made upon his mind by the living types of human 
character and beauty he beheld in the southern 
peninsula. It was a lucky thing for him, moreover, 
that the Spanish expedition to Morocco in 1859-60 
gave him an opportunity of studying on the spot the 
customs and habits of the Moors. He was attached 
to General Prim’s head-quarters, and had commissions 
from the Royal Family, who defrayed his expenses, 
to glorify on canvas the battles of the Spanish army, 
as a new crusade of the Bourbons against the Moors. 
Nothing, however, came of this commission till 


many years afterwards, and the only immediate 
result of his visit to Morocco was “ The Interior 
of a Moorish Stable” How deeply he was im- 
pressed, nevertheless, with all he saw was made 
manifest in after-years by numberless pictures. 

Before Fortuny returned to Rome, he visited 
Paris and Madrid, whither to a certain extent the 
fame of his talent had preceded him. In the former 
city he became intimate with Meissonier and Géréme, 
and when in the latter he studied the works of Goya. 
Meissonier and Goya, indeed, he used to delight in 
calling his real preceptors. 

When he returned to Rome in 1869, he brought 
with him a number of commissions from Goupil and 
Co., of Paris, for some of his Moorish and Spanish 
studies; and when these were exhibited in Paris, 
Fortuny’s fame became universal. It blazed up in 
London the moment his “Snake Charmer” was 
exhibited in the French Gallery by Mr. Wallis. 
It was in Rome that Fortuny made the acquaintance 
of the gifted and patriotic Regnault, and for the 
remainder of their lives they clung together like 
brothers. Fortuny married a daughter of Madrazo, 
the director of the Madrid Academy. The atelier of 
our hero was the most sumptuous in Rome, and was 
one of the places which strangers, high and low, 
esteemed it a privilege to visit. He died at Rome, 
on the 21st of November, 1875, from an attack of 
typhus contracted during a temporary visit to Naples, 
and his obsequies received all the honours it was in 
the power of the Eternal City to bestow. 

The certainty and force of his touch and his 
marvellous power of characterisation find ample 
illustration in the pen-and-ink drawing which we 
have transferred to our pages. Fortuny was no 
less gifted than industrious, and his death and 
that of his friend Regnault were the greatest losses 
art has sustained in our time. J. F. R. 
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aa) N whatever direction steps 
i ~=omay be taken towards an 
examination of weapons 
of offence and defence, 
whether in countries Eu- 
ropean or Asiatic, during 
all periods, from the 
Homeric to the Victorian 
era, under all conditions 
of mankind, from that of 
semi-barbarism to that 
of the highest cultivation and civilisation, there is 
one taste which, in a greater or less degree, prevails 














throughout. That taste is the proclivity of the 
warrior, whatsoever be his type, to cause his arms 
to be ornamented with decorative subjects. 

In confirmation of this view may be cited the 
opinion of Monsieur Lacombe; and no words 
more to the point can be penned than the fol- 
lowing by him, with which, in his work upon 
“ Arms and Armour” (as translated by Boutell), 
he commences the fifth chapter:—“ At all periods 
in the history of arms and armour the decorative 
arts have been invited by the armourer to take a 
part with him in the adornment and enrichment 
of his works; and on the other hand, the great 
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demand for the works of the armourer, and the 
high estimation in which they have universally been 
held, have acted as a powerful impulse to promote 
the best interests of the decorative arts.” 

This leading characteristic, namely, ornamenta- 
tion, is to be found existing among the relics of 
Assyrians, Greeks, and Romans, and has descended 
in Europe through Frank, and Gaul, and Moor, 
through Dane, Saxon, and Norman, through 
Plantagenet and Tudor days, until, even in this 
utilitarian age, the helmet of the dragoon and the 
cuirass of the lifeguard exhibit enrichments of a 
certain kind and value; while the arms and accou- 
trements of Eastern nations, of Turk, Persian, and 
Saracen, of the varied peoples of India, of Cingalese 
and Malays, of Japanese and Chinese, and even of 
some of the islanders of Polynesia, are fraught 
with decoration of peculiar and cunning handicraft. 
In so vast a prairie, therefore, wanderings almost 
without range might be undertaken, schools of 
armourers classified, methods of treatment ana- 
lysed, the esthetics of ornamentation considered, 
were it not that upon the present occasion, and 
within the compass of two or three short papers, 
such an extended survey would be obviously an 
impossibility, from the impracticability of com- 
pressing the abundance of matter alluded to into 
reasonable bulk. 

Now it is a proposition which can hardly be 
gainsaid, that the general reader has, as a rule, little 
or no knowledge either of weapons themselves or 
of the technicalities of a subject so much out of 
the common as that presently under consideration. 
Although in such a matter education, which is 
always the result of training, application, and study, 
cannot easily he imparted, much may be accom- 
plished towards the creation in the reader of interest 
in a theme which is replete with both archeological 
and artistic qualities. This pleasant task appears 
to be feasible without calling upon him for very 
deep thought or for the exercise of very abstract 
attention. The plan whereby such a scheme can 
best be put into execution appears to be this— 
to give a brief descriptive notice of some charac- 
teristic relics of more than one among the best 
of ancient and diverse schools of armourers, and 
afterwards to select one particular period for detailed 
illustration by means of both pencil and pen. 

In the first place, then, the ancient Assyrians, so 
far as can be judged from the remains arranged in 
the British Museum, would seem to have expended 
their chief decorative energies upon the sheaths of 
their swords, on every one of which the termination 
covering the point of the arm is wrought into a relief 
usually of a group of animals, originally treated. 
The weapons themselves have but little ornamenta- 
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tion, save perhaps as regards the pommel, or knob 
at the end of the grip. Swords are set forth in 
great variety upon the sculptured slabs which the 
energy of the distinguished Ambassador to the Porte, 
Sir Austen Layard, unearthed years ago. It is not 
very easy, however, to determine from these authorities 
whether metal-work was employed upon the sheaths. - 
The examination of the few pieces of bronze armour 
and arms preserved to us by the same explorer of 
ancient cities and palaces does not disclose any- 
thing more ornamental on buckler and helmet than 
metal steeds and crests upon the latter. Altogether 
there is much risk in advancing positive opinions 
upon Assyrian panoply. 

When, however, attention is turned to Greek 
weapons and armour, the case is altered, and a 
profusion of authorities exists whence guidance may 
be sought and obtained. Leaving on one side, then, 
those exciting poetical narrations in which Homer 
indulges when describing the accoutrements of 
either Greek or Trojan hero, a “Hector of the 
gleaming helm,” or a Menelaus with “shield 
weighty and strong,” it is proposed in this paper 
to confine attention to those absolute data afforded 
by the bronze armour, the fictile vases, and the 
coins which are the property of the nation. A 
stroll into the Bronze Room at the British Museum 
will disclose to the spectator, amongst a plethora 
of treasures, various portions of Greek armour, 
comprising helmets, or head-coverings, bucklers, or 
shields, greaves, or coverings for the leg from knee 
to ankle, breast and back plates, all constituting 
arms of defence. There are besides in the Bronze 
Room swords, daggers, or short knives, heads of 
spears, and other weapons for offensive purposes. 

Conspicuous among these objects the following 
pieces are very notable: an elaborate helmet, on 
the sides of which are engraved, in accentuated 
outline, two wild boars, surrounded by lines of finer 
tracery ; another helmet, of Corinthian form, orna- 
mented with borderings in a known Greek pattern, 
and having a serrated outline as well. These and 
other casques show incised or engraved decoration, 
a method which, however spirited or graceful the 
designs executed may be, pales visibly before the 
effect produced by the embossed or hammered-out 
specimens to be seen in close proximity. Foremost 
among such efforts of Hellenic art are two shoulder- 
straps, or curved plates, which, passing over each 
shoulder, connected the breast with the back plate. 
These are most sumptuous in conception and work- 
manship, wrought in bronze in the highest relief, 
the subject on each being a combat between an 
Amazon and a hero. These plates are matchless 
examples, not only in workmanship when considered 
in respect of mastery over the material in hand, 
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but likewise in the design, action, energy, proportions, 
and anatomy of the figures engaged in struggle. A 
representation of one of these most choice specimens 
will be found below. It is as well, however, to 
observe that the tone of the illustration is lighter 
than that of the original object, as time has so much 
corroded and oxidised the bronze that its surface is 
now one conglomeration of varied tints, which it has 
been out of the question to imitate in black and 
white, as it ranges from vivid emerald-green to the 
deepest of browns. Again, a pair of greaves disclose 
ornaments in the guise of masks with lolling tongues 
(possibly meant for gorgons), much akin to those 
which appear upon Greek coins of Parium, these 
knee decorations being also 
hammered out in relief; while 
a large flattened oval shield is 
covered with interwoven re- 
poussé work, in patterns of 
curved and straight and angu- 
lar lines. There is also in 
existence at London, in the 
Tower collection, a noble suit 
of ancient Greek armour, which, 
according to the catalogue, was 
found. at Cumz; it consists 
of helmet, neck-piece, greaves, 
knee-pieces, and belt, and is 
both embossed and engraved. 
Close by these actual and 
visible portions of equipments 
of ancient Greek warriors, and 
affording independent evidence 
of Hellenic styles of ornament, 
are to be seen vast numbers of 
Greek and Italo-Greek fictilia, 
of different ages and various 
forms. They are covered with 
painted representations of festivals and ceremonies, 
of mythological lore and religious functions, of 
processions, and combats where warriors, male and 
female, appear in “all the pomp and circumstance 
of glorious war.” Upon those important vases, 
called Panathenaic amphore, is to be seen Pallas 
Athené, armed with helm and spear and shield. 
One of her bucklers possesses a star-like ornament 
on its centre; another shield has a central device 
of a saltire and four bosses; while a third dis- 
plays a serpent. On quite another style of vase 
—that one (from the Campana Museum) which 
bears a representation of Ajax and Achilles playing 
at dice—each shield shows a mask, incised, and 
ornamentation appears also on helm and crest and 
greaves. In other examples, dating from 440 B.c. 
to 330 B.c., we have, in Achilles receiving arms 
from Thetis, a lion passant, or walking, on the 
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buckler; on the helmet of Lycaon, Pegasus, the 
winged horse; on another casque, a decoration of 
laminated or scale work, to tally with the same 
description of breast-plate. A brief search will 
be further rewarded by finding bulls, dolphins, 
scorpions, and clubs of Hercules upon other vases 
belonging to the magnificent series at Bloomsbury. 

If further witnesses be wanted, any number may 
be found among Greek coins, those monuments of 
art so masterly and truly large, though so minute in 
actual size. Velia sends a centaur on the helm of its 
goddess Pallas; Heraclea, in Magna Grecia, draws 
attention by the monster Scylla on a similar head- 
piece; Tarentum shows a sea-horse on the circular 
shield borne by the legendary 
Taras, mounted on his dolphin ; 
while kindred varieties could be 
supplied, if necessary, from many 
another city, island, and state. 

When we look carefully, then, 
at all sources and authorities, 
so far as the Hellenic armourer 
is concerned, it would seem 
that very many of his orna- 
mental devices were embossed ; 
probably all the shields were 
so treated, while the decorative 
enrichments of helmets were 
in many cases engraved only. 
A third class includes both 
embossing and engraving upon 
the same object. It may be re- 
marked, however, that, whatever 
the enrichment employed, this 
much is clear and assured, that 
warlike implements were taken 
in hand and treated with as 
thorough a feeling for pure art 
by the Greeks, as those masters of the grandest of 
styles displayed in their architecture, their numis- 
matics, their sculpture, or their domestic and religious 
metal-work. 

If we turn from Greece to Rome, changes in 
design and form appear, peculiar to the armament 
of the soldier of that empire. It is without the 
bounds of this paper to give any chronological 
description by which would be demonstrated how 
gradually the simply severe panoply of the earlier 
Romans merged into the luxurious and profusely 
ornamented armour and arms of the legionaries of 
the Cesars; but a few authorities in the highly- 
decorated style will be cited, as from them an 
excellent idea of Roman military adornments can 
be obtained. 

First of all, the British Museum possesses a 
grandly noble portrait-statue of the Emperor 
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Hadrian, in full military costume, where the breast- high relief, while the grip of the short sword is 
plate displays a Medusa head, surmounting figures covered witli acanthus foliage, and the cross-guard 
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BRONZE STATUES FROM THE TOMB OF MAXIMILIAN I. AT INNSPRUCK. 


of captives at the feet of trophies, and a central with stars. Another example of an imperial breast- 
figure holding a cornucopia; in the base is a _ plate appears on a torso of some unnamed emperor, 
recumbent female. All these enrichments are in where the central figure seems to be Minerva 
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subjugating a wild animal, and supported on either 
side by a winged Victory. In the Bronze Room 
there is one specimen of a Roman sword, which must 
have formed part and parcel of the accoutrements 
of a patrician of mark and magnificent tastes. 
Unfortunately the grip, pommel, and guard of the 
sword have perished, but the blade remains within 
its original bronze scabbard, this latter being pro- 
fusely ornamented with brass bands—which have 
figures and designs beaten up in embossed work— 
a notable group described as Tiberius receiving 
Germanicus, an Amazon, standards within a temple, 
and borderings of foliage and berries, all full of 
spirit and capitally adapted to the spaces intended 
to be filled in with deco- 
ration. In another style, 
ruder, but vigorous, may 
be mentioned a bronze 
votive helmet, where a 
combat of warriors ap- 
pears upon the body of 
the casque ; while another 
helmet presents fluted and 
engraved borders. 

Continental museums 
and cdllections, as is tho- 
roughly well known, con- 
tain a choice variety of 
pieces of decorated Greek 
and Roman armour; while 
monuments, tombs, and 
temples, triumphal arches 
and memorial columns, 
supply a host of autho- 
rities whence the general 
appearance and details of 
the costume of ancient 
warriors can be obtained. 
Upon such sources, however, no demand has been 
made for the present paper, and it should be ex- 
plained that the examples cited in preceding para- 
graphs have been emphasised, not only on account 
of their fine intrinsic qualities, but also because 
they are easily accessible to any one desirous 
of testing the manual dexterity with which art- 
workmen of yore handled their material and their 
tools. 

Having thus far advanced, and having given a 
brief descriptive notice of some characteristic relics 
of more than one among the best of ancient and 
diverse schools of armourers, we must needs make 
allusion once more to the magnitude of the subject 
under treatment, and to the necessity for at present 
avoiding divergence into those numerous routes which 
branch out in every direction. Otherwise, in a maze 
of Oriental damaskening, Moorish chiselling, Japanese 
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lacquer, Indian enamelling, Japanese gold-work and 
ivory carving, besides many other manipulative pro- 
cesses, all connected with and employed upon the 
decoration of weapons and armour, both writer and 
reader might easily become confused. 

Under this view of the case it has been decided, 
as the most satisfactory plan, to concentrate atten- 
tion upon particular examples of European arms, 
issued during the best period, as regards decorative 
ornamentation; and Spanish, German, Italian, 
French, and English weapons and armour will be 
taken into consideration either by pen and pencil 
work, or by descriptive notice alone. 

The large woodcut which forms part of this 
‘paper depicts a group of 

warriors from the famous 
tomb of Maximilian I. at 
Innspriick, in the Tyrol. 
The spot where this mau- 
soleum was erected is in 
the cathedral church of 
the Holy Cross; and as 
we hope to givea descrip- 
tion later on of this mag- 
nificent monument and 
its accessories, suffice it to 
say now that the tomb 
itself, of black-and-white 
marble, with surround- 
ing bas-reliefs, is sur- 
mounted by a_ bronze 
elligy of the Emperor 
himself, kneeling; and 
that around the tomb, 
as if to keep guard over 
the. dust of the deceased 
monarch, stand no less 
than twenty-eight colos- 
sal statues of kings and warriors, typical, as most 
of them are purely imaginary, of the beings who 
commanded the admiration of the romantic Maxi- 
milian. The woodcut here given represents (1) 
Arthur of Britain, (2) Theodeobert of Burgundy, 
(3) Ernest of Austria, and (4) Theodoric, King 
of the Ostrogoths. Their armour and knightly 
accoutrements are rich in ornamental work, espe- 
cially as regards their belts and body-armour, and 
these statues present points of affinity to the war- 
riors depicted in the well-known “Triumphs” and 
“ Adventures of Sir Theurdank,” which were art- 
works executed for Maximilian. It seems more 
than likely that, both in the statues and in the 
book-illustrations, the artist-designers took _liber- 
ties with the armour then actually in use, and 
invented much of the fantastic form and decora- 
tion portrayed. Wittram Tasker NucGent. 
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A CHARGE OF WITCHCRAFT. 


(By H. G. Glindoni, exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1880. From the Cartoon in the possession of G. E. Fairchild, Esq.) 
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man history are by no means 
the least picturesque, and the 
dismal episode of the witchcraft 
delusion has supplied many a 
painter with a striking composition. It 
is well that Mr. Glindoni should help us 
to keep an artistic record of one of the chief mis- 
takes made by the modern world, involving one of 
its greatest cruelties, from which so many writers 
have been supplied with stories of painful pathos— 
well, that is, if we take the lesson to heart as a 
warning against possible popular delusions in our 
own day, and not as the text for self-glorification 
at the expense of the past. 

The word “ witch” is a noun of common gender, 
but it has gained a feminine significance from the 
fact that, broadly speaking, women and not men have 
come under the suspicion of necromancy. The first 
woman’s direct communication with the Tempter is 
said to have suggested an intimate connection be- 
tween the sex and the powers of darkness. Seeing, 
however, that in pagan Rome, which had no tradition 
of the fall of man, a hundred and seventy ladies, and 
no men, as far as we are aware, are recorded to have 
been prosecuted, up to a certain date, for witchcraft, 
some other reason must probably be sought. However 
this may be, ugly legends soon arose. On entering 
into the supposed fearful union, the witch renounced 
her baptism, and received as the seal of her marriage 
with evil a spot of insensibility upon some part of 
her body. It was in search of this spot that the in- 
famous witch-finders of the sixteenth century pricked 
the skin of their victims with needles which ran 
upwards into their own cases like stage-daggers, of 
course producing no pain, and so proving the guilt 
of the suspected person. In the age of Constantine 
the Roman law recognised magic, distinguishing 
between the black and the white arts. The one it 
protected as beneficent, the other it prosecuted as 
malicious. Communication with the preternatural 
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powers was not then considered a crime per se ; in the 
Middle Ages, on the contrary, all commerce with the 
unseen world was forbidden by law, whether its fruits 
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“A CHARGE OF WITCHCRAFT.” 
By H. G. Gutinpon1. 
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were useful or injurious to mankind. No century was 
free from the fear of witchcraft, but it was not till the 
“ spacious times of great Elizabeth ” that necromancy 
was proceeded against wholesale in England as a 
capital offence ; and during the whole of that century 
and the next, and far into the eighteenth, on the Con- 
tinent, in England, and in the New World, unfortunate 
womankind was subjected to one of the most furious, 
cruel, and cowardly attacks which it has ever endured. 
Mr. Glindoni has mixed not a little of the gro- 
tesque among the elements of his clever picture. In 
the old woman herself there is considerable pathos, 
and the spectator is moved to hope that if the duck- 
ing-stool awaits her, fortune may allow her the rare 
good-luck of an escape. Her accuser is a most for- 
bidding virago, whose loud accusations are listened 
to by the magistrate, the clerk, and the sexton with 
due solemnity; two old gentlemen in the back- 
ground discuss the point, no doubt with much 
learning ; while the bucolic crowd wait for their prey 
with faces full of infinite credulity. The picture 
abounds with life and character, and shows con- 
siderable appreciation of the types and manners of 
the reign of George I. It is doubly interesting as 
the work of a young artist who has won no ordinary 
measure of success by his determination, under un- 
usual difficulties. Mr. Glindoni, left an orphan at 
an early age, was brought up by his grandfather, 
well known in his time in the artistic and theatrical 
world. It was as designer for the pantomimes at 
Drury Lane that the young aspirant first felt his 
vocation to artistic work; and the production of 
“Julius Cesar,” at the same theatre, soon after- 
wards led him to make careful studies of the 
Roman helmets, shields, and arms at the British 
Museum. These small beginnings soon led him to 
a course of study under Mr. Cave Thomas, at the 
Working Men’s College, after which, being obliged 
to maintain himself, but being determined to do so 
only by means of art in one or other of its forms, he 
took employment under a firm of photographers, for 
whom he painted enlarged photographs in oils, and, 
in fact, refused no useful labour. Here he met with 
assistance and encouragement, and was advised to 
resume his artistic studies in the evenings, at the 
St. Martin’s School of Art. This he did, and his first 
picture was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1872. 
“Friends or Foes” and “ The Quack ” were among 
his subsequent works. Mr. Glindoni’s subjects are 
full of incident and story; and we may expect wide 
popularity for his intelligent and advancing art. 
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CARTOON FOR “ WHAT IS IT? 
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(By H. S. Marks, R.A. The Picture, much altered from the Cartoon, was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1863.) 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES BY OLD AND MODERN MASTERS. 





OW are pic- 
tures painted ? 

Not quite so easily, 
be sure, as the casual 
observer, who has 
never been initiated 
into the mysteries 
of a studio, some- 
times appears to 
suppose. Perhaps 
an artist, hitherto 
hardly heard of, 
takes the world 
suddenly by storm 
some season; and 
among the crowd 
that gathers round 
the popular canvas 
in the Academy, 
there are always 
many, ignorant of 
the technicalities of 
the art, who ima- 
gine that somehow 
or other the painter 
is a very “lucky ” 
man, and that his success is of the nature of a fluke. 
Yet if they only knew the artist’s long labour, they 
would hardly grudge him his reward. A story is 








A PLOUGHBOY. 
(By H. S. Marks, R.A.) 


told of Lord Holland, who, when he received a 
portrait of himself, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
remarked that it had been hastily executed, and, 
making some demur about the price, asked Sir 
Joshua how long he had taken to paint it. “ All 
my life, my lord,” replied the first President of the 
Academy ; and that is exactly the length of time 
which every true artist may be said, in a sense, to 
have devoted to each and every one of his works. 
And he has produced them, not only by that general 
capacity which is the result of instinct and ap- 
plication, but with a particular attention and an 
individual study. The composition which almost 
looks as if it had arranged itself of its own accord, 
or which may be mistaken for an easily reproduced 
group from nature, is often a triumph of technical 
skill which days and weeks of work and worry were 
needed to achieve. The colouring which fails per- 
haps to strike the eye by a singular beauty, only 
escapes being a discord by the conscientious readiness 
of the painter again and again to obliterate and to 
change. The sure drawing, which probably calls 
forth no exclamation of pleasure and praise from 
the careless observer, was nevertheless not attained 
without long patience and a constantly sustained 
practice of hand and eye. The tenderness of the 
drawing equally with its sureness, the expression 
in portrait, the feeling in landscape, the movement 
in action—these and other qualities we are apt to 
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pass over, in the plethora of works which illustrate 
them year by year in our galleries, without that 
recognition which is their due. Exhibitions, how- 
ever, of the sketches and studies made by artists in 
the past and the present have done something of 
late to acquaint the outside public with the processes 
which are requisite to the production af a finished 
picture. A double purpose has thus been served 
by these exceedingly interesting shows: the student 
of art (and where is the artist who is not always a 
student?) has learned many a lesson from these teach- 
ing revelations 
from the work- 
shops of ancient 
and modern art ; 
and the dilet- 
tante public has 
attained a truer 
understanding of 
the artistic career 
—its unostenta- 
tious toil, its se- 
cret service, its 
loving and silent 
research. For 
they are mis- 
taken who have 
supposed that in 
an art capable of 
almost infinite 
and such various 
perfections, any 
one man can so 
far be its master 
as to dispense 
with these pre- 
liminary stages 
of labour in the 
production of a 
noble work. It 
is not only the 
painter who is young enough to rank still as a 
student, or who is endowed with but a second-rate 
faculty for art, who needs, in the case of every 
new picture he plans, to practise before he can 
perform. Quite the contrary. ‘The fact is,” 
says Mr. Ruskin, “that men of genius are far 
more ready to work than any other people.” So 
we need not be surprised to find Michael Angelo 
rebuking a friend who accused him of “ wasting 
his time on trifles” because he worked for days at 
some details of a statue. ‘ Remember,” said the 
great man, “that trifles like these make up per- 
fection, and perfection is no trifle.” In the very 
first work which Michael Angelo produced he gave 
proof of the pains which he believed his art ought 
12 
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to cost him. This was a copy of a print represent- 
ing St. Anthony beaten by devils; and it contained, 
besides the figure of the saint, a multitude of strange 
forms. Not one of these did he depict without re- 
ferring, where possible, to a natural object—going 
to the fish-market, for instance, to observe the shape 
and colour of the fins and the eyes of fish. Titian 
laboured with an equal care, being something of a 
student to the end of his life, and refusing to be 
hurried by the most importunate of his patrons. Of 
Raphael, too, it has been said that there is hardly 
a gallery in Eu- 
rope which does 
not contain spe- 
cimens of his 
drawings— some 
of them, no 
doubt, done for 
the burin of Mare 
Antonio, but 
others, such as 
the lovely draw- 
ing of “ Alexan- 
der and Roxana,” 
serving as studies 
for pictures which 
he afterwards 
painted, and 
others again be- 
ing the original 
conceptions of 
pictures which he 
intended to paint 
at the ~ prover- 
bial “convenient 
season ” —which 
never came. How 
profuse were 
these and other 
old masters in 
their sketches 
and studies is indicated by the ease with which 
collections of them are gathered. Our own country 
is astonishingly rich in these treasures. At the 
Grosvenor Gallery in 1879, not only Michael Angelo 
and Raphael, but Leonardo da Vinci, Correggio, Fra 
Bartolommeo, Rembrandt, Perugino, Albert Diirer, 
and Claude Lorraine were largely represented ; and, 
in the same winter, there were at Burlington House 
exquisite studies by Michael Angelo and Raphael, 
and, hardly less interesting, some of the drawings 
which disciplined the hand of Holbein. 

As it was with the old masters, so is it with 
our modern men. There is no haphazard in the 
nineteenth century, any more than there was in the 
sixteenth or the seventeenth, in the production of 
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masterpieces of art. The beginning is the original 
sketch, in which the painter’s conception is embodied, 
hot from his heart and brain, and with a carelessness 
of that detail which is added at a later stage, not 


STUDIES OF ARMOUR. 
(By E. J. Poynter, R.A.) 


without a loss of some of the fire and feeling of the 
first. “Put in the head of my hero”—so runs a 
record in the diary of an eminent painter of the 
last generation—“ not half so well as in the sketch. 
There is always something in a sketch that you 
can never after get, when your feelings are 
quiescent.” I have heard the same sentiment from 
the lips of a living painter, who can compose not 
only a picture, but a phrase. ‘Every picture,” 
elegantly says the President of the Royal Academy, 
“is a subject thrown away.” For the artist must 
submit his conception to the scientific conditions of 
his craft ; and in obedience to some law of design, or 
through deference to some historic fact, or by failure 
to obtain the precisely right models, or by reason 
of this and that limitation of time, opportunity, 





and size, he loses something of his first ideal, and 
misses the very effect which he saw with his soul’s 
eye, and desired, but was not destined, to reproduce. 
This disparity between aim and attainment is and 
always has been the sadness of the 
life artistic. It is a truth which 
forces itself afresh on the painter 
to the end of the chapter, and 
to the very last line of the last 
chapter. In vain does the young 
or middle-aged artist write, as 
one actually did write, “I look 
forward to that time when I shall 
be able to paint a picture warm 
from my brain with fire, certainty, 
and correctness.” For there is no 
secret by which even the greatest 
of our kind can escape the condi- 
tion of labour under which alone 
anything great is achieved, in lite- 
rature, in science, and in art. 

But labour is associated rather 
with the after-stages of picture- 
producing than with the very first 
stage of which we have been 
speaking. This primary sketch is 
rather an affair of impulse than 
of slow pains, and may be the 
result of such light and sudden 
effort as to be literally done on 
sand—the surface which is said to 
have actually received the virgin 
impression of the “ Last Judg- 
ment” decorating the Sistine 
Chapel. Let us now consider the 
studies which must supplement 
the first sketch; and we shall 
find that if, as before said, some- 
thing of nature, with its freedom 
and sincerity, is sacrificed by the 
artist’s after-thought and his deliberate submission to 
technical rules—in his attempt, in short, to realise the 
ideal—there is, on the other hand, a compensating 
gain in the details of design and of manipulation. 
Moreover, from a very inconsiderable sketch there 
has often been produced a very noble, finished work. 
Mr. Millais’s “‘ North-West Passage,” the first sketch 
of which was exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery in 
1880, was, if I remember right, a case in point, the 
sketch having been vastly improved upon during its 
transformation into a finished work. The secret of 
such a success in similar transformations effected by 
Mr. Millais’s contemporaries was everywhere pro- 
claimed—at this same exhibition—in the studies 
which adorned the walls. Among the rest were those 
which are here reproduced, and nearly all which the 














reader will recognise as the fragments and the foun- 
dations of finished works which are now familiar 
to the world. 

On this subject of studies, so various in method 
and aim, a volume of advice, record, and gossip might 
be written ; but only a few points remain on which 
we need to touch now. Studying from the studio 
model is necessarily the prose of drawing from life, 
and sketching from the peasant, soldier, sailor, labourer, 
or child at his work or play is its poetry—a higher 
delight, but also an intenser and costlier labour, in 
which eye, brain, and hand are compelled into the 
most strenuous activity of which they are capable. 
Nothing in all the laws of art is more certain than 
the reward of such activity. Human labour would 
seem to have an inherent preciousness which nothing 
can diminish or cheapen; so much of a man’s life, 
so much of his vigour and of his over-filled time 
has its own unalterable value; and in the matter 
of sketching from life, this reward consists in the 
inimitable seal of truth which is set ineffaceably 
upon the work. Each of my readers has probably 
petitioned some artistic friend to let him see his 
sketch-book, and has turned from the labours of a 
painter’s deliberate hours to the rough sketches 
full of impressionary action, at once faithful and 
free, which he has brought back 
with him from an autumn holiday. 
Next to shooting his game on the 
wing—that is, sketching uncon- 
scious subjects in movement—the 
artist values the opportunity of 
studying the same unprofessional 
models in improvised sittings of 
half an hour, during which the 
type and character may be satis- 
factorily made sure of, even though 
the free impulsiveness of action 
must be lost. Lost it frequently 
is, for there is no such stiff, 
angular, and self-conscious sitter 
as your child of nature when he 
first becomes aware of his own 
attitudes and of his hands and 
feet. In Italy, and perhaps in 
Italy only among the gay and 
gentle Tuscans, are peasants to be 
found so graciously and so finely 
bred that the consciousness of a 
stranger’s eye fixed studiously 
upon them cannot alter their ease 
into ungainly vanity or more un- 
gainly embarrassment. Graceful or uncouth, however, 
the amateur model suffers strangely from even half 
an hour’s constraint. Whether the “ shilling-an-hour 
victim ” of the studios and schools has ceased, from 
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long habit, to have the same physical sensibility, or 
whether he has learnt to hide his pains from the too 
frequently unsympathetic eye of Art, I know not; 
but I have known a navvy, brought straight from his 
toil at a railway cutting to stand as a soldier simply 
leaning upon his sword in an attitude of perfect 
ease, declare that he had never done so hard a piece 
of work as that pose had been to him; and a young 
Florentine farmer has turned livid with faintness 
when standing to be sketched at his grape-crush- 
ing in the vintage. How different in respect of 
difficulties, and therefore of vital costliness, is that 
work from the inanimate which an artist does when 
he is studying the folds of his drapery, the lights 
of his armour, the colours of his fruit or flowers! 
Truly, work from the life (and in “the life” may 
be included the animation of the fleeting clouds 
and waters, and the transformations of a landscape) 
is work done dy the life. Nature is the initial 
and the ultimate point of study. The Antique may 
discipline taste, but Nature inspires the intellect 
and fires the heart. No one knew this so well as 
did Michael Angelo and Leonardo, Holbein and 
Raphael, who drew again and again the won- 
derful forms of the body, the foot and hand, the 


fine articulations and broad muscles, the clear and 





HALF-HOURS AT “THE ZOO.” 
(By H. S. Marks, R.A.) 


finished joints—things of which they never wearied. 
To make an end—the impressive fact taught by all 
collections of artists’ studies is the carefulness of 
genius. JoHN OLDCASTLE. 
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“FRUITLESS LABOUR.” By R. Geyumne. 
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HE French term genre is a wide expression, and of a sedgy pool which reflects in its still water his 


includes subjects of many kinds. Domestic 
scenes in high or low life, and idyllic subjects, 


FRUITLESS LABOUR. 


whether of a realistic or of an imaginative nature, 
all come within the scope of what is understood by 
the word genre. To this class of art belongs the very 
pretty conceit which we have transferred to our pages. 

An adjutant bird, standing on a little island 





gaunt, Dominie Sampson-like proportions, has his 
sanctum invaded by two wandering fays, who, in the 
sportiveness of their humour, try 
to draw from his portentous beak 
musical response to their impudent 
piping. Invain doesthe plumplittle 
imp in his eagerness rise on tip-toe 
and blow with his tiny flageolet 
in the very face of the distressed 
bird ; the reverse of harmony is 
the result, and the other little 
urchin closes his ears against the 
screeching discord. The contrast 
between the sweet, generous con- 
tour of the fairy limbs and the 
elongated neck and beak and 
spindle shanks of the uneasy bird 
is peculiarly pleasing to the eye, 
and is further enhanced when one 
turnsfrom the professorial-like dig- 
nity with which the bird urges his 
remonstrances to the tantalising 
impudence of the frolicsome fays. 
Randolph Geyling was born 
at Vienna in 1840, and studied 
his art under Professors Ruben 
and Wurzinger. The first picture 
of his which attracted general 
attention appeared on the walls 
of the Vienna Art Exhibition of 
1868, and was purchased by the 
Archduke Rainer. It represents the 
“ Return of the Dead Siegfried,” 
from the “ Nibelungenlied,” and 
in manner follows the school of 
Cornelius. The Vienna Academy 
possesses an oil-painting by Gey- 
ling called “The Church Robbers,” 
which is also thought a fine 
example of his style. His pic- 
tures show strict drawing, and, 
with the exception of one or two 
of his later works, effective colour. 
But as the artist is still young, 
and has evidently not settled with 
himself yet what his precise 
speciality shall be in future, it would be absurd 
to predict wherein his strength will lie. He has 
already shown sufficient artistic imagination and 
force to warrant the hope of high things, whatever 
be the field he may choose to occupy. J. F. R. 
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mansions which 
give architectural 
significance to an 
English landscape, 
Trentham Hall is 
perhaps the best 
practical illustra- 
tion of what is 
meant by applied 
art and the do- 
mestic utilisation 
of scientific know- 
ledge. Some of its 
stateliest rooms are decorated, not in the conven- 
tional, and too often meretricious, manner of foreign 
art, but in a style native to the country, with appro- 
priate designs from the neighbouring potteries. 
The pile is warmed throughout by the waste steam 
from the engine whose multitudinous labours for 
the benefit of the whole estate go on unceasingly 
in a building unseen from the Hall, but sufficiently 
near to be within the circuit of what may be termed 
the home-offices, suggesting to us by its diverse 
achievements that period in the history of the 
Renaissance when those territorial lords of Italy 
who wished to be abreast of their time found it 
necessary to keep masters in almost every art and 
craft actively employed on their domain. 

This sympathy with the tendencies of their epoch 
has been, and is, peculiarly characteristic of the 
owners of Trentham. They were the first in these 
latter days to give practical encouragement to the 
art-manufacture of their neighbourhood, and the 
Mintons have frequently acknowledged that their 
13 
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art-pottery was, in a measure, the creation of the 
late Duchess of Sutherland, so keen and instructed 
was her interest, so liberal her patronage, and so 
wide her influence in the world of taste. 

Turning now to the Hall, the chief seat of 
the family, and where most of them spent their 
early years, we find that, according to certain au- 
thorities, the word is a corruption of Tricingham, 
literally signifying the home of the three streams, 
which in popular estimation are identified with the 
Park Brook, the Mill Brook, and the Trent. There 
is a Welsh-like triad character, therefore, in the name 
of the place as well as in that of its owners. 

Trentham was originally the site of a nunnery, 
erected about 680 a.p. by St. Werburgh — pro- 
nounced ‘“ Warbush” in olden times—daughter of 
Wulphere, King of Mercia, who was not, according 
to popular tradition, a pagan king who murdered 
his two sons on hearing of their conversion to 
Christianity, but, as the Rev. M. Edwards, the 
rector of Trentham, has shown, a king who was 
brought up a Christian, who married a Christian 
lady, Ermenilda, daughter of Ereonbert, King of 
Kent, and at whose request Theodore, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, created St. Chad—the hermit of the 
cave sought by the white doe when pressed by the 
hunters—Bishop of Lichfield, a.p. 664. During the 
troubles of the succeeding centuries, the nunnery or 
monastery, as regarded any active influence, seems to 
have disappeared, and we hear nothing more of it 
till the close of the twelfth century, when Ranulf, 
Earl of Chester, who built Newcastle-under-Lyme 
in lieu of the old castle at Chesterton, restored the 
religious foundation, and bestowed it as a priory on 
the order of Augustine. 
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ON THE TERRACE: STATUE UNDER CANOPY. 


This old priory was converted to secular uses as 
a residence by the Levesons when they purchased it 
from Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk ; and in 1633 
it was rebuilt in the style of the period by Sir 
Richard Leveson. At the close of the century it 
was succeeded by a brick building of no architectural 
pretensions, which, after undergoing sundry improve- 


ments, and receiving several additions, at last gave . 


place to the present palatial edifice in the Italian 
manner, by the late Sir Charles Barry, under the 
immediate superintendence of the late Duke—in 
whom the architectural instinct was very active, 
as is well illustrated by the magnificent castle of 
Dunrobin, which the wanderer on the shores of 
Banffshire sees gleaming from its embowering 


woods across the broad waters of the Moray Firth. 


Previous to this time, what forms one of the most 
beautiful features of Trentham, viz., the Italian 
garden, which lies between the southern front of the 
Hall and the lake, was little else than a wide, marshy 
meadow : the transformation was owing to the late 
Duchess. The piece of sculpture under the canopy, 
which is so charmingly backed by: bosky greenery, 
is one of a couple of statues which lend classic 


dignity and grace to the terrace overlooking the 
Italian garden and the lake. How they are placed 
will be seen in the general view of Trentham which 
heads this article. 

Trentham Hall, then, lies in a magnificently- 
timbered and well-watered plain, -bounded on the 
right, as one looks southwards, by a series of low, 
long-backed hills, reaching an elevation of more than 
two hundred feet above the level of the Trent. Here 
and there they are intersected by romantically-wooded 
ravines; and where the hills themselves are not arbo- 
rial-crowned, they are carpeted with fern shoulder- 
high, beneath the umbrageous fronds of which the 
fox and her cubs, when the hunter’s horn is mute 
and the hounds are kennelled, find impenetrable 
secrecy and boundless contiguity of verdant shelter. 

In St. Werburgh’s time, when the wind was still 
it was the wild boar that moved the reeds in the 
marsh, and the howl of the wolf that called up the 


~ echoes on the brackened hill; for are we not within 


the precincts of the ancient Forest of Needwood, the 
hunting-grounds of the kings of Mercia? 

On the most southerly of these ‘hills—Tittensor 
Hill, or, as it is now called, “ Monument Hill ”—rises 
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a statue, fifteen feet in height, of the first Duke, 
who died in 1833. It is one of Chantrey’s finest 
works, and is a commanding feature in the landscape 
throughout a circuit of many miles. 

Descending through the woods, we come to the 
road level with the lake, and with it on our right 
hand, and wending our way past many an ancestral 
beech or oak, elm or ash, we in the course of a 
mile or two reach the main entrance of Trentham 
Hall, which is situated at the end of the right wing, 
and is approached by handsome park gates, with life- 
sized bronze stags for 
decoration. The car- 
riage-porch, which is 
led up to by a circular 
drive, whose centre is 
adorned by a bronze 
statue of the huntress 
Diana, .is_ architec- 
turally one of the 
most pleasing features 
of the place. The ar- 
morial. bearings over 
the arches of this 
porch are carved in 
the boldest- manner, 
and their effect may 
be imagined when we 
state that the sup- 
porters are life-size. 
Another remarkably 
pleasing feature is 
the semi-circular cor- 
ridor into which this 
porch opens. To the 
left are the entrance 
hall, grand staircase 
and billiard-room. 

The billiard-room, 
which has a high 
coved ceiling and is 
panelled with a deep 
rich cornice in Renaissance taste, was the great hall 
of the old mansion. Each panel contains a profile 
portrait of an English poet, and the room is further 
adorned with a full-length portrait of the Queen, 
attired in a white figured satin, standing under a 
yellow curtain, wearing on her head a wreath of 
red and white roses, and across her shoulder the 
blue ribbon of the Garter. The portrait is by 
Winterhalter, and was ‘presented to the late 
Duchess by Her Majesty. There are also portraits 
by Romney of Queen Charlotte and Lord Chan- 
cellor Thurlow, and a copy of Reynolds’s portrait 
of George III. The chairs and couches are all 
covered with tapestry. 








PORTRAIT OF THE FIRST DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
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The entrance hall shows at its far end a copy 
of Michael Angelo’s statue of “Thought,” belong- 
ing to one of the Medicean tombs in the Church of 
San Lorenzo, and along the ground-floor bedroom 
corridor is a valuable series of water-colour draw- 
ings by the late Charles Wild. As you ascend 
the grand staircase you are accompanied by the 
ancestral portraits of the family, conspicuous among 
whom in his black doublet and trunk-hose is the 
gallant admiral, Sir Richard Leveson, known in the 
famous ballad as “‘ The Spanish Lady’s Love.” Here 
also will be found an 
interesting group of 
dancers by Romney. 
They are the children 
of the first Marquess 
of Stafford, and the 
attitude of the one in 
a lilac dress is remark- 
able for its simplicity 
and grace. 

Romney, indeed, is 
to be seen at Trent- 
ham in greater foree 
than at any other 
place we remember. 
There are _ several 
choice examples of 
the artist, all done 
in his best manner. 
Let us enumerate 
them: (1) Lord Gower, 
a three-quarter length 
in a fancy dress; (2) his 
sister, Lady Carlisle, 
also. three - quarter 
length; (3) group of 
dancing children, al- 
ready alluded to; (4) in 
the Duke’s study, the 
beautiful © Duchess- 
Countess ; (5) the first 
Marquess of Stafford ; (6) Lord Thurlow. Here too 
we have the children of the Duchess-Countess— 
(1) the Duke of Sutherland, by Phillips; (2) Lord 
Francis Gower, afterwards Earl of Ellesmere ; (3) 
Lady Charlotte Gower, afterwards Duchess of Norfolk; 
(4) Lady Elizabeth, present Marchioness of West- 
minster and mother of the Duke of Westminster ; 
and lastly we have the first Marquess of Stafford’s 
sons, viz., (1) the first Duke of Sutherland, and 
(2) Lord George Gower, afterwards first Earl of 
Granville. The most of these are by Lawrence. 

‘The private conservatory, of fine proportions, 
which branches off from the entrance corridor, is full 
of choice ferns and rare tropical plants, and hung 
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with white vase-shaped lamps. In this part of 
the mansion will also be found a twisted marble 
eandelabrum with two pigeons, copied from the 
Vatican. It is here that the entrance corridors 
form a semi-circular passage running right and 
left, enclosing the west court, in the midst of 
whose lovely flower-beds is seen ‘“ Venus at. the 


Fountain.”” And this reminds us that in the centre . 


of the lake terrace, between the principal front and 
the lake, which is here bordered by a handsome 
balustrade and line of vases, is a casting in fac-simile 
of the “‘ Perseus ”” of Benvenuto Cellini, holding aloft 
the head of Medusa. The first Duchess obtained 
permission from the Duke of Tuscany to copy it, and 
it is the only reproduction of the kind in existence. 

This reminds us that there are several other 


replicas or reproductions of considerable. interest: 


about the palace. In the Duke’s room, for example, 
there is one of the original “ fifty copies” of the 


Portland vase executed by Josiah Wedgwood. - 


Among the: valuable literary treasures in this plea- 


sant room is the original manuscript of John ~ 


Gower’s poems in his own handwriting. The 


book was presented by the poet to King Henry IV. 
on his coronation, and in after-ages was presented 
to the family by Sir Thomas Fairfax. The frieze 
immediately under the cornice of this apartment is 
a reproduction from antique marbles, and over the 
chimney-piece is a fine portrait of Elizabeth, the 
Duchess-Countess, by Romney. 

In the bath and dressing room adjoining there is 
a very fine and original jasper chimney-piece adorned 
with medallions, and having an ivy pattern in 
Wedgwood running all round. Above the book-cases 
which line the private corridor is a series of family 
portraits, conspicuous among which are the first Duke 


‘and Duchess. The American bowling-alley, a feature 
» which has been copied by the Prince of Wales at 


Sandringham, is in connection with the private arcade 
and north entrance. In the Duke’s private corridor 
there is an admirable statue of the late Duke in 
marble by Noble: Nor must we forget the fine 
figure of the “ Angel Uriel,” at the end of one of 
the grand corridors, for which the first Marquess gave 
four hundred guineas when it lay in Washington 
Allston’s studio unsold, in spite of the fact that it 





A DANCING GROUP: THE CHILDREN OF THE FIRST MARQUESS OF STAFFORD. 
(By Romney.) 
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gained a premium of 
one hundred and fifty 
guineas at the British 
Institution in 1818. 
The visit of the Mar- 
quess on this occasion 
was, in the then state 
of the gifted Ameri- 
can’s finances, as timely 
as it was unexpected. 
In a niche at the end 
of the private arcade is 
a colossal bust, by Chan- 
trey, of the first Duke 
of Sutherland. It is a 
replica, indeed, of the head 
and bust of the monument 
on the hill. 

Entering the Venetian 
or Duchess’s room, which, like 
the Duke’s room, is cheerful 
from its proportions and decora- 
tions as well as from its match- 
less outlook, we find the walls 
adorned with beautiful Venetian 
scenes from the pencil of the late 
Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. Round these : 
pictures runs an appropriate trellis-work on a crimson 
velvet ground, designed by Sir Charles Barry and 
executed by Mr. Thomas Roberts, the ingenious 
clerk of the works. He is, moreover, the architect 
to whom the neighbourhood is indebted for many 
of those picturesque cottages which the traveller 
admires on his road from the railway station to the 
Hall, and which help to give so delightful and cosy 
a character to the whole Trentham district. The 
hotel in the neighbourhood is a perfect model of its 
kind, ably managed, and is as commodious inside 
as it is architecturally attractive without. 

In the ante-dining-room will be found a full-length 
statue of George Canning, by Sir Francis Chantrey, 
a replica of the one in Westminster Abbey. Indeed, 
of the two this in a sense may be pronounced the 
original. The late Duke was on the Commission, 
and when the marble, after the statue had been 
commenced, was inspected, they condemned it as 
being, in their opinion, not sufficiently pure. The 
next morning the Duke sent for Sir Francis, and 
asked what he proposed doing with the block. “Cut 
it up for something else,” said the sculptor. “No,” 


replied his Grace, “finish it and send it down to 
Trentham ;” and here it was placed in 1840. In 
this room, also, will be found Winterhalter’s life-sized 
portrait of the late Duchess, in black silk dress 
with a white-lined violet robe, and represented as 
standing on the principal staircase of Stafford House. 












Among 
the sculp- 
tures in 
the din- 
ing-room THE GRAND STAIRCASE. 
is a life- : 
sized statue of Ceres, by Antonio Sola, of Rome. 
There are also several fine specimens of art-pottery, 
conspicuous among which are two majolica vases 
of a deep purple colour, which were presented to 
the late Duchess on the occasion of her birthday 
by the late Mr. Herbert Minton. 

In the breakfast-room will be found Gains- 
borough’s “ Landscape with Sheep,” Wilkie’s 
“ Breakfast,” painted for the first Duke, and Jack- 
son’s “ Infant Moses,” as well as works by Stothard, 
Moulson, Frearson, Rogers, and Poussin. 

In the library copies from the Elgin marbles 
run as a frieze above the book-cases. The colour of 
the room a French white, judiciously relieved. The 
centre ceiling is blue with cream-tinted border. 

In the saloon, the ceiling of which is sup- 
ported on pilasters, and the proportions of which 
vie in elegance with the rooms already visited, are 
several family busts. That of the late Duchess, in 
the niche over the fireplace, is by Noble. In other 
niches are the first Duke and Duchess-Countess, 
the second Duke and his brother, the first Earl 
of Ellesmere. Joun Forses-RoBertson. 
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MR. ALMA-TADEMA SEVEN YEARS AGO AND NOW. 


——_ we — 


URNING over 
some _art- 
chronicles of the 
year 1873, we re- 
cently stumbled 
on this entry: 
“Mr. Alma- 
Tadema, the Bel- 
gian artist now 


has been elected 
an Associate of 
the . Society of 
Painters in Water- 
Colours.” Strange 
that only seven 
years ago, in the 
. leading art-journal 
of the day, the 
~ name of Mr. Alma- 
Tadema __ should 
have required a 
sort of apologetic 
introduction. Cer- 
tain it is that 
“the Belgian art- 
ist now settled 
in London” has 
become in the in- 
terval so striking 
an entity in the 
English world of 
art, that if any chronicler of to-day thought it 
necessary to identify him by a reference to his origin 
or by the mention of a fact in his biography, that 
chronicler would only be smiled at for his pains. Not 
that Mr. Alma-Tadema himself would smile to be 
called “a Belgian painter ;” on the contrary, he would 
very seriously repudiate the description. Even when 
the phrase was used it was not technically correct, 
for in the first month of that very year, 1873, he 
had’ become a naturalised Englishman; and every 
succeeding season has allied him more closely with 
our country and its art. If any of our readers 
were to make the acquaintance of Mr. Alma-Tadema 
under the impression that they were going to talk 
to a foreign artist, they would speedily perceive 
their mistake; for when he says “our school” he 
means the English school, and when he uses the 
pronoun “ we” in an artistic and national sense, it 


A BALNEATRIX. 
(From the Painting by L. Alma-Tudema, R.A.) 


settled in London, 


stands for himself and the painters who are his 
fellow-countrymen by adoption. ‘ 

Let our readers continue for a moment to suppose 
themselves in the company of the great artist, and 
in his beautiful and characteristic studio at Towns- 
hend House, on the outskirts of Regent’s Park. 
Looking round, we are sure to find on the easels, 
either in progress or complete, some exquisite in- 
stances of. the master’s skill. It will be evident 
to us at once, on closely examining the canvases, 
that only by extreme technical learning could he 
produce his lovely and famous textures and sur- 
faces, which are done so broadly and freely that 
the finish is hard to understand. ‘“ You must not 
think that those roses look like roses because I have 
niggled at them,” says the artist, as we stop to 
admire the extraordinary yet unobtrusive imitation 
of a bunch of the crimson and pink roses he paints 
so often, combining them frequently with the glow- 
ing tones of gold or brass in an unusual’ and very 
felicitous manner; and he gives us a magnifying- 
glass which shows us how uncramped and impulsive 
the handling of them is. Never has the saying 
of poor William Hunt, that “true finish is of the 
nature of true commencement,” been more happily 
proved true than here. “ Finish,” popularly so called, 
can no more give reality to work which was not 
true from its beginning, than the worthy Western 
American’s “architecture”? could be put on his 
house by a - man from Boston” after it was built. 
Mr. Alma-Tadema will tell us that these surfaces of 
his—those skins and that marble—are real, less by 
reason of minuteness of labour than by that truth 
of “relations” on which so much store is set in 
the art-schools of the Continent. And notwith- 
standing his choice of an English nationality, and 
his respect for the English character, and his even 
insistent patriotism, it is undeniably to foreign 
discipline and the foreign system that he owes 
his most distinctive scientific excellences; while 
his foreign birth has bestowed on him a certain 
quality of elegance of touch, a charm in the 
handling of the paint, quite apart from beauty of 
colour or solidity of drawing, which is distinctly 
not among our many national artistic merits. Cer- 
tainly all this happy art has been come at by 
severe study, in addition to the influence of the 
austere medievalism of his master, Baron Leys, on 
the training of his youth. The completeness of his 
revolt when the time had come for the assertion of 











MR. ALMA-TADEMA SEVEN 


his own individuality is a curious feature of his life. 
Artistically speaking, Mr. Alma-Tadema became and 
remained a pagan—but by no means, be it observed, 
a pagan of that school of feeble pessimism, of 
impotent emotion and unwholesome amativeness, 
which has stirred some 

young poetical hearts with 

so much vague yet keen 

sentiment, of late, and 

which the real pagans - 
would have been masculine 

enough to hold in no little 

scorn. 

But of the theory and 
practice of Mr. Alma- 
Tadema’s art we have already 
spoken at some length in 
an earlier number of THE 
MaGazinE or ART, so with- 
out allowing ourselves to 
be longer led into similar 
—even though supplemen- 
tary—remarks, we can cast 
our eyes round us in this 
productive painting - room. 
Genuinely and frankly cha- 
racteristicare the implements 
and accessories of Mr. Alma- 
‘Tadema’s art. In this studio, 
which is small compared 
with the studios of Sir 
Frederick Leighton, Mr. 
Millais, and other denizens 
of the red-brick houses of 
artistic Kensington, every- 
thing is antique. The very 
stool the artist paints from 
is designed in reproduction 
of an Egyptian seat in the 
British Museum. The studio 
door opens into the draw- 
ing-room — or drawing- 
rooms, for there is a suite 
of rooms at Townshend 
House. There, too, every- 
thing is artistic and lovely, 
and bears the unmistakable 
marks of the hand of the master of the house, 
and of the mistress, who is herself an artist of 
fine taste. One of the compartments of this 
divided drawing-room calls for more attention 
than the rest. Its walls are of gold—gold in 
light, gold in shade, and gold in half-light—full 
of exquisite gradations. In this chamber is the 
now-famous piano, designed by the painter himself. 
It is an altogether unique instrument as to its 
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case, in which oak, mahogany, ebony, and white 
woods, ivory and tortoiseshell and mother-of-pearl, 
combine in a Byzantine design ; the capitals of the 
columnar supports are imitated from St. Sophia at 
Constantinople ; spaces of iron-work were prepared 


AN AUDIENCE AT AGRIPPA’S. 


(From the Painting by L. Alma-Tadem, R.A.) 


to be painted on by the artist’s own brush ; and under 
the cover are sheets of vellum containing autographs 
of the great pianists who have evoked the tone of the 
instrument, which is worthy of its form. Larks, 
owls, and cuckoos appear in gilt and incised work 
upon the oaken panelled sides, their song expressed 
in antique notation. All round the bottom of the 
case are ivory drops of quaint and rich effect ; and the 
seat—no music-stool, but a throne worthy of a great 
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musician—is in keeping with the piano; it holds 
music, and is covered with Japanese cushions. 


Passing down the stairs, where the walls declare 


Mr. Alma-Tadema to be a disciple of Mr. Morris in 
the matter of wall-papers, and through the passage, 
where we get charming glimpses of Japanese fans 


-at all. angles, we leave Townshend House, with 


its hospitable “ Salve!” at the threshold, and have 
time, while sauntering through Regent’s Park, to 
ponder on the rapid transformation of “the Belgian 
artist now settled in London” of 1873, into the 
universally known and admired English Academician 
of this present year of grace. 

And pondering thus, we may probably come to 
the conclusion that if any single work has been 
more important than another as a factor in this 
happy change, it is the “ Audience at Agrippa’s,” of 
which we publish an engraving. This magnificent 
picture was exhibited at the Academy in 1876—the 
year of Mr. Alma-Tadema’s election as an Associate. 


Passage by passage, the colour of ‘the original 
canvas repaid study, beginning at the right hand 


with the group of tawny-browns, dark purple-grey, 


and some subtly beautiful white in combination 
with a still more subtly beautiful green, and going 
on to the green-tinged yellow of the covering of 
the bench—a tint which, like the green aforesaid, 
appears to be a creation of the painter's own. The 
tiger-skins and tesselated pavement were of that 
exquisite surface and marvellously refined colour 
to which allusion has already been made, and above 
came the rich warm hues of Agrippa and his court, 
flecked with intense sunshine; lucid green pillars 
stood in shadow and reflected light ; and still beyond 
came oue of those sudden surprises of light which 
the artist uses with memorable effect. The subject 
of the smaller work which we engrave—“ A Bal- 
neatrix ”—speaks sufficiently for itself, nor need we 
make of it another text to illustrate the technical 
excellences of the painter. | Witrri MEYNELL. 





STATUE OF FRANCIS ARAGO. By A. Menctt. 


OG 





EVEN-AND-TWENTY 
years after the death 
of the great French as- 
tronomer, philosopher, 
and republican, the 
counttymen of Francis 
John Dominic Arago 
have erected a statue 
to his memory. He 
was born on the 25th 
cf February, 1786, at 

Estagel, near Perpignan, in the department of the 
Eastern Pyrenees, and entered the Polytechnic School 
at Paris at the early age of seventeen. His keen 
intelligence and vivacity soon attracted the attention 
and excited the admiration of every one. While yet 
a minor he was engaged by Government along with 
some others to carry out the measurement of an arc 
of the meridian, and for that purpose he and the 
savant Biot established themselves on the summit 
of Mount Galatza, one of the highest of the Cata- 
lonian- branch of the Eastern Pyrenees. 

In almost complete isolation, and often amidst 
furious tempests, he and his companion carried out 
and perfected their calculations; but war breaking 
out between France and Spain, he was regarded as a 
spy, and after labouring in the Spanish hulks and 
then serving the Dey of Algiers—whither he had been 
blown by a tempest—as a slave, he was enabled to 
return to France in 1809, and as a reward for his 
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sufferings in the cause of science he was at the age 
of twenty-three appointed Professor of Analytical 
Mathematics in the Polytechnic School. Next year. 
he fascinated all Paris by his lectures on astronomy, 
electro-magnetism, and the polarisation of light. 
Other studies of a purely scientific kind occupied the 
next few years of his remarkably active life. By his 
experiments he confirmed the truth of the undula- 
tory theory of light; and, in his first visit to this 
country in 1825, his discovery of the development of 
magnetism by rotation gained for him the Copley 
medal of the Royal Society of London. 

As a politician his career was equally remarkable. 
He took an active part in the Revolution of 1830; 
and so impressed were his countrymen with the 
purity and strength of his republican convictions, 
that when the Revolution of 1848 broke out he was 
chosen a member of the Provisional Government, and 
appointed Minister of War and Marine. In this 
position he resisted the socialistic tendencies of some 
of his colleagues; and we have heard Louis Blane 
assert that it was out of deference to the venerable 
savant that he allowed the scheme of the national 
workshops to collapse. Arago’s ideal of a republic 
was that of the United States of America. As was 
to have been expected, Arago refused to take the 
oath of allegiance after the coup d’état of 1852, but 
this did not prevent him retaining the respect and 
admiration of the Emperor. 

Arago died on the 3rd of October, 1853. All 
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through life he was remarkably energetic, and though 
devoted to science, and one of its highest luminaries, 
he did not allow his pursuits to interfere with his 
cultivation of whatever was suave and social in his 
intercourse with his fellows. He enjoyed the pro- 
found respect of all the great men of his time, and 
Alexander von Humboldt was his intimate friend. 

At the unveiling of his statue, on the 21st of Sep- 
tember, 1879, in his native Perpignan, almost with- 
in the shadow of those oriental Pyrenees on whose 
stormy summits he had first won his fame, laudatory 
orations were pronounced by MM. Jansen, Bréguet, 
Paul Bert, and Jules Ferry, for which M. Emmanuel 
Arago returned thanks. Honours, civic and academic, 
were bestowed upon several of the notabilities present. 
Nor was music wanting, with the national “ Marseil- 
laise;” and the festivities of the day, in which a 
vast concourse of the people delightedly assisted, 
were closed by what is called a brilliant display of 
fireworks. 

The plaster model of the bronze statue just 
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Antonine Mercié, was exhibited at a recent Salon, 
and called forth universal admiration. The grandeur 
of the head and of the’ whole attitude is characteristic 
of the man as well as artistically impressive ; and 
M. Mercié has once more demonstrated that in the 
hands of a true craftsman modern attire is by no- 
means such a bar to the effective rendering of 
monumental sculpture as some would fain make 
us believe. In our eyes this is the beau-ideal of 
what a modern commemorative statue ought to 
be. M. Mercié, who is one of the most eminent of 
French sculptors, was born at Toulouse, and studied 
under MM. Geoffroy and Falguiére. He carried off 
the Prix de Rome in 1868, and has been decorated 
with the Legion of Honour. 

It is this faculty of turning contemporaneous 
costume to artistic uses which, to a great extent, — 
indicates the true sculptor ; and if it were cultivated 
in this country with a little more earnestness than 
it has hitherto been, the finest sites in London 
would not be disfigured by so many conventional 


erected, which does so much honour to its author, effigies in bronze and marble. J. F. R. 
spr 9vee 
THE DECORATION OF THE HOME. 


= IT because our houses 
7g are what they are 
that we take so little 
hearty interest in do- 
mestic art? or is it 
owing to our apathy 
that they have be- 
come what they are ? 
The interest taken 
in every-day art is 
more often affected 





than real. As a 
fashion, art in the 
house appeals to 


many, but few have 
any more serious thought of it ; witness the dead level 
of monotony to which it has subsided. It may be 
contended that what is so universal must be con- 
venient ; and no doubt it is, or was once upon a 
time, convenient to some persons, else it had never 
come into existence. But for many years past 
the prevailing modes of decoration, whatever they 
might be, have been consistent in this—that they 
were invariably ill-adapted to the wants of the very 
large majority of those who submitted to them. It 
would seem there is great satisfaction to the mind of 
man, and especially woman, in being as others are ; 
but unless uniformity be the limit of our desire, 
the decoration or furnishing of a house involves a 


perpetual balancing of our own real wants against 
the supposed exigencies of other people. 

A newly-married couple of moderate means do 
wisely in taking a house that is larger than their 
immediate wants demand, but they are not wise - 
at all in stocking it with superfluous furniture. 
It is not “the thing,” however, to leave one floor 
of a house unfurnished. The mothers do not quite 
approve of that unorthodox proceeding. In the 
end, young people usually either take too small a 
house, which they presently outgrow and leave, or 
lay out money they can ill afford on objects that 
they do not want. It is not easy to say which of 
these two extravagances is the more reckless. 

Then as to the way in which rooms are fur- 
nished. ‘“ Dining-room, drawing-room, breakfast- 
room, library, bed-room and dressing-room, spare- 
room,” and so on—seem to be in the nature of 
things ordained, without regard to mere individuals. 
Man must eat, and he will find it convenient to 
eat within doors, but it is conceivable that here and 
there someone may not find it the most convenient 
thing for him to set apart one room out of a limited 
number for the sole purpose of eating. Nor, if he does, 
need he quite see any peculiar advantage in consuming 


- his breakfast in one room and his dinner in another. 


Again, there is no doubt that it is pleasant, even in the 
smallest household, to have a room where a friend 
can be comfortably housed for the night ; but the 

















conventional “spare-room ” is more often an offer- 
ing at the shrine of pretence than of friendship. It 
is in the drawing-room, however, that we make the 
hugest sacrifices to the least purpose. It has all been 
nicely settled for us (and to question the wisdom of 
that beneficent arrangement betokens discontent, pre- 
sumption, radicalism, and whatever else is most wicked 
in young people) that a drawing-room we must have, 
no matter whether we be in the habit of with- 
drawing or not. Inexorable logic determines that 
because A and B, who nightly entertain their nume- 
rous guests, find it fitting to feast in one room and 
flirt in another, therefore C, who neither feasts nor 
flirts, should set apart a room for each; and again, 
that because big A and B dress themselves in gay 
or elegant attire, and therefore aptly choose a light 
and delicate decoration for their drawing-rooms, there- 
fore little C, whose change of costume consists in the 
putting on of a loose coat, must also provide himself 
with a room of state, which is only a costly incum- 
brance to him. We are all of us only too familiar with 
those rooms—suggestive not of the gaiety, festivity, 
and frivolity of their antitypes, but of chilling con- 
ventionality. There is even a certain conventional 
fitness in the pinafores in which the furniture is care- 
fully covered up; though they do remind one, some- 
how, of those poor little girls that one meets in back 
streets on their way home with the beer-jug, and who 
seem to live in a chronic state of curl-papers. 

A library is, for the most part, a luxury. To 
certain literary and other persons it is indispensable ; 
it answers, in fact, the purpose of office to the man 
of business, and of workshop to the artisan. Such 
a library may be trusted to take care of its own fit- 
ness; a workshop must be convenient. But the con- 
ventional library, so called, seems to fulfil no other 
object than to hinder reading. It is, for some hidden 
reason, dingy and comfortless; one rarely sits in it. 
Yet the books have a way of gravitating towards 
that centre; and so it happens that when we would 
take up a book, none is at hand; the dining-room 
or breakfast-room (in which we practically Jive) 
“is not the place for books,” and in the drawing- 
room, though there are books indeed, and in very 
gorgeous bindings too, they are not such as we care 
to open a second time. Eventually we submit to 
fate, and confine our reading to the newspaper, or 
dose after dinner. 

The “ music-room ” is a recognised institution only 
in mansions of a certain size; in houses of more 
moderate dimensions the piano is placed in the draw- 
ing-room, no matter whether you inhabit it or not. 
If you love music by day, you must seek it in the 
most uncongenial atmosphere of a room that, by 
sunlight, is‘as much out of time as evening dress 
before noon; or you must do without it. 
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There is no room in the house for the hobby 
of the inhabitant. Much as he may love old 
mezzotints or etchings, he must put them away 
privily in portfolios, and on his walls hang line 
engravings or the sham “old masters” that he has 
inherited, and in which he takes no interest. If he 
has good water-colours, the drawing-room contains 
them, though it may contain nothing else that 
appeals to his sympathies. 

Now it is quite true that a room should be 
decorated after its kind, but that is no reason why 
all rooms used for a like purpose should be deco- 
rated alike. Indeed, so different may their treat- 
ment be, so different should it be, that any rules 
that can be laid down concerning it must be of the 
most general kind. Let us begin with the hall. 
There are certain conditions, natural to all halls, 
which determine certain qualities befitting their deco- 
ration. The appearance of a hall should be friendly ; it 
should suggest welcome. At the same time it should 
not boast. It should be a sample of what is to be 
expected in the interior of the house, and it should 
be a fair sample; the bulk should come up to it. 
As much as possible it should prepare one for the 
effect of the rooms, and lead.to that effect. Further, 
since no one lives in the hall, one may be permitted, 
in its decoration, to indulge in effects that would be 





EXAMPLE OF A “ HARMLESS’ PATTERN. 


too startling for a room. It need not be so sober 
or so serious as most decoration should be. It may 
even laugh without offence; though the perpetual 
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grin on the face of a living-room would be in- 
tolerable. Such a pattern as the sunflower dado 











HALL AND STAIRCASE PAPER. 


illustrated below might be called effective as part 
of the decoration of a hall. For a dwelling- 
room, unless it were executed in the most skilfully 
subdued shades of colour, it would be too pro- 
nounced. When we come to more minute particu- 
lars we find that what suits one hall is not suited 
to another. One hall is ample, another narrow; 


one is to all intents and purposes a comfortable 
waiting-room, another simply serves the purpose 
of a passage. Obviously the attention that the one 
demands would be wasted on the other. In the 
same way the staircase, though all that belongs to it 
may usually be ruder, and perhaps bolder and more 
pronounced, than we should care to have before our 
eyes for hours and days together, must be considered 
with regard to its pretentions or to its modesty. 
The slightly severe but unpretending pattern on 
this page was designed as a wall-paper for the hall 
and staircase of a house of moderate dimensions, 
where a few years ago marble-paper would certainly 
have been used. The mean entrance-halls and 
staircases usually to be found now-a-days, even in 
houses of some size, will not bear much decoration. 
Decoration only seems to call attention to their 
miserable proportions. 

With regard to rooms the vital question is, not 
what they are called, but what purpose they serve. 
The dining-room—is it a dining-room really? or is 
it a living-room in which also dinner is served ? 
In the one case, only such furniture as dining 
necessitates should be there; the sideboard should 
serve the purpose of a sideboard, not of a cabinet 
for curios: the effect should be considered from 
the point of view of the diners. In the other 
case, the dinner-table is, so to speak, only an in- 
cident in the furniture, and the decoration must 
be such as one can live with without weariness 
or surfeit. 

One might so decorate a dining-room as to 
illustrate with some completeness the menu of an 
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FRIEZE DECORATION. 


elaborate dinner, and that without of necessity laps- 
ing into vulgarity; but such a notion would need 
to be very judiciously carried out, and, whatever 
the delicacy of the artist, the room would be fit 
only to dine in. 


Such decoration would be, on 
the whole, more suitable in a restaurant than in 
the home. 

The drawing-room has been alluded to already. 
If it is indeed a drawing-room, it should be light 
and easily illuminated, delicate, and not too serious 
in its general tone. In the selection of the furni- 
ture, the convenience of a number of guests, the 
facilities for conversation, and so on, should be 
consulted. What would make it admirable for its 
purpose as a drawing-room would go far to make 
it unendurable as a dwelling-room. The sparkle 
that is pleasant in society-talk would be unreal 
and out of place in intimate conversation by the 
fireside. In the living-room let everything maatinte 
from your way of living. 

There would be little propriety in adorning the 
walls of your sitting-room with the effigies of men 
who were only names to you, or in writing inscrip- 
tions on the walls that had no more meaning to you 
than the “ Mene, Mene” of Scripture to the King of 
Babylon. The illustration given above suggests a 
scheme of decoration in which a man might surround 
himself in his home with the portraits of the men 
whom he recognised as masters. But since it is his 
home, and not a public building, he should have the 
courage to admit the men who really appealed most 
directly to his sympathies, no matter whether the 
world allowed their supremacy or not; to admit a 
favourite to the exclusion of a great name; and, if he 


cared more for the lesser poet, to place a Schiller before 
a Dante—Dante’s fame and profile notwithstanding. 
“No profit goes where is no pleasure ta’en ;— 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect.’ 

The bed-rooms deserve more thought than is 
usually bestowed upon them. The “ spare-room” 
excepted, they are not for show, and men grudge 
expense there accordingly. Yet for the sake of our 
own self-respect we ought to be as careful concerning 
our sleeping-rooms as we are about the underclothing 
we wear. A fine house with mean bed-rooms is no 
more to be tolerated than a smart dress and shabby 
underclothes. The slight esteem in which the sleeping- 
room is held is forcibly illustrated by the common 
expression that anything above commonplace is “ too 
good for the bed-room.” 

Cleanliness is of course a paramount consideration 
in the arrangement of this room—and, for the sake 
of association, there should be more than that; 
everything about a bed-room should not only de but 
look clean. Here, too, the probability of illness has 
to be thought of. Who has not at some time in 
his life been confined for a day or two to a room 
in which the wall-paper oppressed him like a night- 
mare? The rosebuds wou/d resolve themselves into 
grotesque faces, peeping out at him from wherever 
he turned his eyes. Or the pattern became an arith- 
metical puzzle, never to be solved. When darkness 
came it brought no relief, and he found himself lying 
awake half through the night mechanically counting 
phantom figures. One such experience as this will 
go far to convince a man that in the decoration of 
many a room the negative quality of* harmlessness 
is a positive merit. Lewis F. Day. 











THE SPELL. 
(From the Painting by William Fettes Douglas, R.S.A. By permission of Mr. George R. Simpson, of Seafield, Broughty Ferry ) 
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AS T° would scarcely be possible to gathe 
together a more thoroughly represen- 
tative collection of Scottish art than 
that which was thrown open to the 

Ke public during the autumn in the 
Wier *’~~ galleries of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. When the Social Science Congress 
visited Edinburgh in 1863, a similar exhibition 
was organised, and was of great and lasting 
interest. Even since that date much progress 
has been made in Scottish art, and, compar- 
ing the typical examples of the school, it is 
not difficult to trace the marked changes which 
have well-nigh transformed it during the last 
fifty years. These have arisen in great part 
from the gradually developing taste for realism 
in dramatic, as well as in pictorial art, which, 
in the times gone by, has neglected imaginative 
men like David Scott, or Blake, or Haydon, and 
has preferred to them those whose qualities were less 
artistic and more literal. One notable result of 
this has been the endeavour to present more direct 
and earnest studies of nature, both in figure and 
landscape; and although this also, in a sense, has 
narrowed and controlled the strictly imaginative 
phase of painting, there has been a clear gain in 
truth of expression and observation. There are now 
few followers of landscapists such as Alexander 
Nasmyth or the Rev. John Thomson ; but if we have 
lost the dreamy poetry of the one and the eminently 
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pictorial powers of the other, we have in their stead 
the truer art of painters such as Mr. M“Taggart and 
Mr. McKay, more subtle in its mastery of form and 
analysis, and, at the same time, as broad and as 
tender. In the branch of portraiture the gain is not 
so distinct. The older portrait-painters have given 
place to a school which really aims at portraits first 
and pictures afterwards, and in which the imitative 
powers of texture and of tone are more prominent 
than the complex and more artistic qualities which 
charm us in the heads of Jameson, or Scougall, or 
Allan Ramsay. Decisive expression and vigorous 
modelling are perhaps valued too highly, as contrasted 
with the more impressive art which comes directly at 
the suggestion of the painter rather than of the sub- 
ject. The aim, to instance it from the great masters, 
is the ruggedness and realism of Rembrandt, as op- 
posed to the sweetness and suggestiveness of Titian 
or Leonardo. The result to Scottish art has been that 
that which was most conventional in it has been swept 
away, leaving more individuality of treatment than it 
probably ever had before; while, on the other hand, 
there is distinctly less of truly imaginative work. 
Among the great men who possessed these 
qualities which we miss now, David Scott stands 
pre-eminent. The key to his style is to be found 
in the weird poetry of William Blake—indeed, the 
first youthful attempts of the artist were indirectly 
inspired, so his biographer tells us, by Blake’s well- 
known illustrations to Blair’s “Grave.” Springing 
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from such a source, and fostered by a boyhood in a 
home where “ merriment was another name for folly,” 
and by a life of disappointment and struggle, Scott’s 
genius was always of a grim and tragic type. His 
singularly grand theories of life and of art had in 
them a strong flavour of this morbid mood, and, when 
translated to his canvas, were too abstract and too 
fiercely rebellious in their originality ever to gain for 
his pictures their full measure of recognition. This 
grimness and fierceness had linked to it an element of 
strangely quaint expression which went far, sometimes, 
to make his works seem almost grotesque when they 
should have been most impressive, and to counteract 
their true poetry and intellectual fire. Although 
he was not represented in this exhibition by his 
two greatest works, “The Spirit of the Cape” and 
“The Family of Discord,” there were no less than 
seven pictures, all to be instanced as fairly good illus- 
trations of his art. Chief among those, in point of 
laborious workmanship and study of character, was 
his “ Queen Elizabeth at the Globe Theatre,”’ a noble 
historical picture which, Mr. W. B. Scott tells us, 
was badly hung in the Royal Academy’s Exhibition 
of 1841. For this picture Scott collected so vast a 
mass of information relating to the men of the era, 
their portraits and costumes, and the theatrical fittings 
of the time, that it may be taken as a perfectly 
trustworthy glimpse of the Elizabethan age. We 
have the virgin Queen surrounded by all the literary 
and political celebrities of her time. Shakespeare is 
there, with Ben Jonson and Spenser, and Sackville 
and Fletcher, and a host of great lights besides, 
all engrossed over the performance of the “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” The composition is a noble 
one, and in it we have Scott’s keen grasp of physical 
and intellectual expression, what Mr. Rossetti terms 
his “ historical invention,” combined with an extra- 
ordinary power of graphic design. More grandly 
simple in its theme and its great breadth of treatment 
is another fine work, “The Traitor’s Gate,” which 
represents the Duke of Gloucester, who has been 
arrested by order of Richard II., being conveyed into 
the water-gate at Calais Prison, where he disappeared. 
Seated near the centre of the boat is the unfortunate 
nobleman, while cowering over him, in the act of 
stooping to avoid the iron teeth of the gateway which 
rasp across their armour, are two rough men-at-arms. 
Before the prisoner is an uncouth ruffian holding 
back his oar, and on the left we see a pair of great 
brawny arms and hands, preparing to shoot the bolt 
which is to shut the victim in for ever. Off the 
shore, and dimly visible through the faint moonlight 
haze, is the high-decked vessel which has hurried 
him from the Thames. The statuesque calm of the 
Duke, who gazes meditatively before him, is finely 
contrasted with the almost diabolical figures of his 
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captors, who seem in the half-light to writhe in 
horrid shapes around him. Much of the grandeur 
and simplicity of this work -lies in its extraordinary 
breadth. of effect and absence of superfluous detail. 
There is nothing to withdraw the eye from the true 
object of the picture, or to interfere with the solemn 
emphasis of the painter. Among the other works by 
David Scott were his “ Machiavelli and the Beggar,” 
a delightfully quaint study of the great Florentine 
casuist, and ‘ The Triumph of Love.” 

Very different in its themes and in the manner 
of its workmanship was the work of John Phillip, 
R.A., better known as “Spanish Phillip.” His 
faculties were visual mainly, and were dependent 
upon colour and effect, upon brilliancy of tone and 
light, rather than upon any problems of life or of 
mind. Mrs. Heaton has very shrewdly gauged his 
capabilities, in saying that he was content with the 
outside of things, nor troubled himself with their 
hidden sympathies or perplexed meanings. This is 
distinctly present in his great picture “ La Gloria.” 
It represents a Spanish wake around the bedside of 
a dead child. A gaily-attired band of youths and 
maidens are feasting and dancing in the bright day- 
light—the only sad one the young mother, who sits 
apart, sorely stricken by her sorrow. On the other 
side of the picture we have a glimpse of the chamber 
of death, where the corpse of the little one lies decked 
out for burial. Above the mother’s head is a cage 
from which the bird has flown. This last is the only 
suggestive passage in the picture. The composition 
is too divided, and does not sufficiently contrast the 
opposing elements, while its glitter and brilliancy in 
every part seem strangely at variance with the pathos of 
its motive. As a painting purely, it has all the artist’s 
dashing and vigorous brushwork and clever manage- 
ment of bright masses of colour. In addition to this 
picture, Phillip was represented by a number of very 
able portraits and one or two other subjects. Another 
very prominent work was Robert Scott Lauder’s 
“Trial of Effie Deans.” Twenty-five years ago, while 
teacher in the Trustees’ Academy, Lauder exercised a 
great influence upon Scottish art, and his manner is 
still recognisable in much of the contemporary work. 
He seems to have given a considerable impetus to the 
study of colour for its own sake, and most of his 
pictures show a refined feeling for harmonious colour 
and a genuine appreciation of beauty. He was an 
unequal painter, and was not so successful in his 
Scriptural subjects as in his illustrations to Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels. Among these last, his “Trial of Effie 
Deans” is probably the best. The moment chosen is 
when the last spark of hope has been extinguished in 
David Deans’s breast, and he has fallen senseless on 
the floor of the court-house. The unfortunate Effie 
is struggling with her guards to get to her father, 
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whom Jeanie Deans is striving to arouse. ‘Through 
a window at the back the daylight streams in upon 
the disordered court-room, upon the swaying crowd 
who press forward from the back benches, upon the 
counsel in their wigs and gowns, and upon the five 
solemn Lords of Justiciary in their long robes of 
searlet and white. The picture has suffered not a 
little from the ravages of time, but is yet a fine 
example of colour, and has considerable power of 
dramatic expression. Sir George Harvey, the late 
President of the Scottish Academy, had also some 
influence on recent Scotch art. He had a knack 
of choosing historical subjects of general interest, 
such as his ‘‘ Shakespeare before Sir Thomas Lucy,” 
in the Special Exhibition, but they have none of the 
charm which is so attractive in his landscapes. Of 
these there were several good examples, among them 
his “ Inverarnan,” a delightful panorama of highland 
loch bordered by grassy slopes, and under a light and 
warm sky; and “ Sheep-Shearing,” a broad effect of 
daylight, cleverly emphasised in the sharp outlines 
and clear tones of the cloud-forms. In the works of 
Thomas Duncan, we have specimens of another painter 
who was head-master in the Trustees’ Academy, Edin- 
burgh, and who early attracted marked attention in 
London and elsewhere. Duncan died when he was 
but thirty-eight, and before his style could have fully 
matured ; but, even in this comparatively brief life, 
he went through an immense quantity of work, and 














had been elected.a member of the Royal Scottish 
Academy and an associate of the Royal Academy. 
Some of his portraits have great vivacity and delicate 
appreciation of character, and his historical pictures 
show a richly-imaginative power of mind. Among 
the last, his “ Abdication of Mary Queen of Scots” 
is one of the most successful, although neither so 
ambitious as the familiar ‘ Prince Charles Edward’s 
Entry into Edinburgh,” nor so tender as the “ Auld 
Robin Gray,” now in the Sheepsianks Collection at 
South Kensington. 

Of the older- school of landscape-painters, which 
may be said to have had its source in Claude or 
Poussin, Alexander Nasmyth is a very delightful 
example. Nasmyth studied as a portrait - painter 
under Allan Ramsay, and is best known by his 
famous portraits of Robert Burns, but in later life 
he turned to landscape, and took a prominent part in 
the education of the Scotch landscape-painters of the 
early part of the century. An excellent illustration 
of his style was exhibited here, “The Windings of 
the Forth,” a calm effect of warm atmosphere over a 
far-stretching reach of wooded valley. One of the 
most celebrated of Nasmyth’s pupils was Andrew 
Wilson, who spent much of his life in Italy, and 
whose delicate and refined perception of natural 
beauty seemed more suited to the scenery of the 
South than to the colder grandeur of his native land. 
The subject of one of his pictures in the Special 








ENOCH ARDEN. 
(From the Painting by W. M‘Tuggart, R.S.A, By permission of Mr. George R. Simpson.) 
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A COTTAGE BEDSIDE AT OSBORNE. 
(From the Painting by Gourlay Steell, R.S.A. By permission of Mr. James L. Fairless.) 


Exhibition, however, was taken from Scottish scenery, 
and represented a glistening expanse of water under a 
perfectly still effect of summer calm. So also to be 
ranked, indir ctly, as a follower of Nasmyth, though 
bringing much individuality to the task, was Horatio 
Maceulloch, who himself attracted a larger number 
of disciples than any other painter of his day. At 
the same time, Macculloch had a settled artistic 
mannerism, especially in the treatment of foliage, 
which seriously impaired the truth of his pictures, 
and it is only in the successful general effect that 
these defects can be forgotten. His colour too, while 
luminous and delightful in some of its more tender 
passages, had too much of the brown uniformity of 
the older landscape-painters, and lacked the truth 
of out-door colour which can be admired in some of 
the best works of the late Sam Bough. No better 
examples of his manner could be had than the 
two magnificent landscapes in the Special Exhibition, 
“ Loch-an-Eilan ” and “ Kilchurn,” in which the 
eye is charmed by the gently undulating lines of 
the composition and the softly graduated effect of 
light and air. 
16 


Turning to the works of older portrait-painters, 
one of the most interesting specimens was a portrait, 
painted by himself, of a pupil of Rubens—George 
Jameson, whom Walpole calls “the Scottish Van- 
dyke.” Unfortunately this portrait is of doubtful 
authenticity, although, if genuine, it may have 
been painted, judging from the artist’s age, about 
1630, when he was at his best. It represents 
him in a Rubens hat, with peaked beard and curled 
moustaches, criticising a miniature which he holds 
at arm’s length. Even if it is genuine, the art 
of the “ restorer” is clearly visible. Another of the 
older men, one of whom there were seven undoubted 
examples, was Allan Ramsay, the son of the poet, 
and Court Painter to George III. His success in 
portraiture was probably founded upon his intense 
admiration of the Italian painters, an admiration 
satirised both by Hogarth and by Churchill; but, 
despite the high finish of his work, it is extremely 
difficult to understand how he should have been 
appointed Court Painter over the head of Reynolds, 
or how a critic of the discrimination of Walpole 
should have preferred his female portraits to those 
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of Sir Joshua. Among his works were a very 
simp'e and graceful portrait of Lady Inglis of 
Cramond, and several heads of unknown celebrities 
of his time. Of the portraits by that “raw, tall, 
pale, queer Scotchman,” as Sir David Wilkie was 
called, there were in the Special Exhibition several 
very favourable examples. Of these, the most re- 
markable was a magnificent portrait of the ninth 
Earl of Kellie, painted for the Cupar Town Hall in 
1829, just after the artist had returned from his 
Spanish journey, impressed with the rich colour and 
strong effects of the South. The head is modelled 
with very remarkable expression and relief, and 
stood in curious contrast to much of the portraiture 
around it. Other works by Wilkie were portraits 
of George IV. in Highland costume, and Professor 
Leslie, and a scene from “The Gentle Shepherd.” 
Of Raeburn’s broad style, now so familiar to the 
Edinburgh public, there were several capital illus- 
trations, not the least interesting of them a shrewd 
Scotch face in a bag wig, “Bailie Galloway,” and 
the portrait of Captain J. C. Crawford, R.N. 
The first President of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
George Watson, was represented by several character- 
istic works, in which it would have been extremely 
difficult to discern any trace of his pupilage under 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, if we except a group of 
children’s: heads reminding us of the composition 
of Sir Joshua’s “Cherubs.” A later President, Sir 
John Watson Gordon, was also seen to advantage in 
several admirable heads ; and other portrait-painters 
of note were David Martin, a pupil of Allan Ramsay, 
Sir John Medina, his successor W. Aikman, Colvin 
Smith, and J. Graham Gilbert. 

There were numerous examples of the works of 
living painters, many of them familiar as having 
‘Leen hung at recent exhibitions. Three of Sir Noél 
Paton’s works were prominently placed, and favour- 
ably instanced the rich variety of his talents. Mr. 
Robert Herdman, R.S.A., showed several portraits, 
and a large picture painted for the Royal Association, 
‘“ Jeanie and Effie Deans ;” and Mr. M‘Taggart had 
one or two of his delightful landscapes, notably an 
exquisite little peep of coast scenery, “The White 
Sands,” with fisher-children playing on the beach, 
and “Enoch Arden” (of which we give an en- 
graving on page 104), illustrating the opening 
lines of Tennyson’s poem. We have, the three 
bright little children as they gambolled on the 
beach a hundred years ago, and 

“____built their castles of dissolving sand 
To watch them overflow’d, or following up 


And flying the white breaker, daily left 
The little footprint daily washed away.” 


Mr. Erskine Nicol’s early work was to be studied in a 
curious and not very satisfactory picture, “The Turf 
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Boats,” while of his later and more matured style 
there were two thoroughly humorous representatives 
in “The Lease Refused” and “The Wheedler.” 
Some twenty years ago, Mr. James Archer seems 
to have brought much genuine study and know- 
ledge to bear on scenes from the Arthurian legends, 
and of these, two were hung in this exhibition. 
Both showed very exceptional qualities of imagina- 
tion and colour, especially his “ Dying King Arthur 
on the Island of Avalon,” in which there was 
a wealth of thought and much earnest painting. 
Mr. George Reid’s portraits are familiar at the 
Royal Academy, and of these there were several 
fine examples. Mr. W. E. Lockhart exhibited his 
“Gil Blas” and ‘The Death of the Matador.” 
Mr. W. Fettes Douglas, the learned curator of the 
Scottish National Gallery, sent two of his earlier 
works, “The Spell” (engraved on page 102), a 
magician of the Middle Ages in the performance 
of one of his mystic rites, and “The Old Curiosity 
Shop, Rome,” in which there was much imitative 
truth and force in the painting of quaint details. 
Among the pictures known through the medium 
of engraving, Mr. Gourlay Steell’s.“ Cottage Bed- 
side at Osborne ” has had a vast amount of popu- 
larity during recent years. It represents Her 
Majesty at the bedside of an aged parishioner to 
whom she has been reading, and is a deeply in- 
teresting and instructive episode of contemporary 
history. It is founded upon the very touching 
anecdote of the incumbent of Osborne, who relates 
that, visiting the house of an invalid parishioner, 
shortly after the death of the Prince Consort, he 
found the Queen seated by the bedside, reading the 
Bible to the sick man. This picture is illustrated on 
the preceding page. Other living painters who were 
more or less adequately represented wer2, among the 
Scotch Academicians, Messrs. Otto Leyde, Waller 
Paton, John Smart, Arthur Perigal, and Alexander 
Fraser; while the work of the younger members 
was to be studied in the pictures of Messrs. 
W. F. Vallance, W. B. Brown, W. D. McKay, 
W. B. Hole, J. L. Wingate, James Noble, George 
Aikman, and R. P. Bell. 

In the Sculpture Department, Mr. William 
Brodie, R.S.A., Secretary to the Academy, exhibited 
some dozen examples of his work. Among these 
were a fine bust in marble of the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, and a characteristic statue of Dr. Livingstone. 
The contributions from Mr. John Hutchison, R.S.A., 
included a thoughtful study of Hamlet, and a bust of 
Dante in his youth. Among other interesting works 
were Sir Noél Paton’s “ Lion and Typhon,” engraved 
in Vol. III. of this Magazine, and a very excellent 
work, “ Nymph at the Stream,” by Mr. D. W. 
Stevenson, A.R.S.A. George R. HaLkert. 
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VANDYCK PAINTING THE CHILDREN OF CHARLES I. 


(From the Picture by Hermann Schneider. 
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BUNDLES OF RUE: 
LIVES OF ARTISTS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


ELIJAH WALTON, F.GS. 


N artist” has recently passed 
away from this world—at an 
age when with most men promise 
has not long ripened into com- 
plete performance—whose works, 
though judged very differently 
by critics, must be by all ad- 

mitted to have the merit of 

originality. On the 25th of August, 1880, Elijah 

Walton, after an illness of some duration, died at 

his house on Bromsgrove Lickey. Born on the 22nd 

of November, 1832, he spent his boyhood in the 
neighbourhood of Birmingham. A talent for art was 
hereditary in his family, and showed itself in him 
at an early age. While quite a boy—and a very little 
one, for he was a diminutive child—he was to be 
found in the early morning before his regular school 
lessons, and again in the evening after they were 
done, at the Drawing Academy in Birmingham, and 
all his holidays were spent in long, solitary sketching- 
rambles in the country. At ten he obtained a prize 
for a work in oil, and before he was fifteen he had 
exhibited and sold a picture at the Royal Academy. 

The lad’s talents attracted notice in the neighbour- 

hood of his home, and one lady, well known in 

Birmingham, gave him much substantial assistance 

in the earlier stages of his career. Subsequently he 

removed to London, and became a student at the 

Royal Academy, working hard in the Life School and 

in drawing from the antique. Of the value of this 

course of study, as enforcing rigorous accuracy and 
enhancing his perception of the beautiful, he always 
expressed a very high opinion. 

His earlier works (chiefly in oil) show little indi- 
viduality, and are either compositions of figures or 
unambitious landscape studies. It was not till the 
year 1860 that Walton turned his attention to the 
Alps, to which a few years previously he had paid a 
brief visit. Just before leaving England he married, 
and he was, of course, accompanied by his wife. The 
tour was prolonged to Egypt, and they ascended the 
Nile as far as the Second Cataract. Here, unhappily, 
Mrs. Walton was attacked by dysentery, and in a few 
days died. The following year was spent by Walton 
in travelling about the districts bordering the eastern 
part’ of the Mediterranean, and at Constantinople he 
received great kindness from the British Ambassador 
(Sir H. Bulwer). His travels were continued during 
the spring of 1862, when Sinai, the Holy Land, and 
Egypt were visited. After a short visit to England, 








he again went to the Alps, travelling for a time in 
some of the less frequented districts south of the 
main chain. He also returned to the Alps for the 
summer of 1863, after which he again visited Egypt, 
between which country and Constantinople the fol- 
lowing year was spent. During this time his elaborate 
anatomical studies of the camel were executed. These 
resulted in a severe attack of gastric fever, which 
nearly caused his death under the roof of the Em- 
bassy at Constantinople, and from its effects he 
never wholly recovered. The summer of 1865 was 
spent chiefly in the Alps of Dauphiné ; that of 1866 
in the Dolomites. Thence he went to Aosta, where 
he passed the winter, completing his sketches, finish- 
ing three large oil-paintings, now in the Art Gallery 
at Birmingham, and making studies of snow-effects. 
In the spring of 1867 he returned to England, 
and in the month of June he married again. After a 
long wedding tour in the Alps, he returned to England 
and settled at Staines, from which he moved to the 
neighbourhood of Bromsgrove, finally establishing 
himself at a pleasant spot near the town called the 
Forelands. Mrs. Walton’s delicate health made long 
journeys difficult for him ; but he visited Norway in the 
summer of 1869, and Athens in the spring following. 
In December, 1872, Mrs. Walton died rather suddenly. 
This second bereavement for a time completely pros- 
trated him, and was indirectly, if not directly, the 
cause of his death. After the above date he paid 
occasional visits to the Alps, and twice returned to 
Egypt, the last time in the winter of 1876-7. The 
hills of Wales and the Lake District had also for some 
years frequently been the scenes of his labours, and in 
the autumn of 1879 he paid two visits to the High- 
lands of Scotland. But the end was drawing near ; 
the busy hand was soon to be still. Signs of failure 
in mental power made his nearest friends uneasy ; 
monetary troubles, also, into the cause of which it is 
needless to enter, greatly harassed him. His pleasant 
home at the Forelands was broken up; then his health 
rapidly gave way; the body became more feeble, the 
mind clouded, epilepsy supervened, and at last he 
passed away in unconsciousness, and was laid by the 
side of his second wife in the cemetery at Bromsgrove, 
leaving three little orphan boys, for whose future, as 
may be supposed, there is but slender provision. 
Elijah Walton’s work is so unlike that of most 
other landscape-painters that at present very diverse 
estimates will not unnaturally be taken of it. It was 
undoubtedly unequal, being much influenced by his 
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state of health; its excellences are of a kind which 
do not appeal to the ordinary critic, who is more 
familiar with the streets of London than with the 


varied moods of Nature in the Alps and the - 


glories of Eastern skies. But passing by the 
question of colour (one more subjective than is 
commonly supposed) simply with the remark that 
Walton’s colour-sense appeared to me exception- 
ally keen, I may venture to speak with confidence 





ELIJAH WALTON’S “ GREAT ST. BERNARD, MONT VELAN.” 


(By permission of Mr. W. M. Thompson.) 


upon his drawing—or, at any rate, upon one point 
in it. As a geologist, then, I confidently assert that 
Walton’s rendering of the facts of rock structure 
has never been surpassed, and rarely equalled ; for 
this is usually a great stumbling-block even with 
artists of high repute, not a few of whom imagine in 
their pictures such rocks as never have existed in this 
world, and are not to be desired in any other. 
Walton’s life, with its measure of success and 
its partial failure, seems in each respect to have a 
lesson for students. His success was attained by 








genuine enthusiasm and patient industry. His whole 
soul was in his art. When that called him, even 
pain and sorrow were for awhile forgotten. All that 
was beautiful in Nature—the changeful tracery of 
clouds, the hues of morning and evening, the varied 
charms of landscape, even the forms and tints of leaves 
and flowers—had for him a kind of fascination, and 
moved his whole soul to silent worship. To study any 
new aspect of Nature, though by no means adven- 
turous or fond of bodily exertion, he 
would undergo almost any fatigue 
or risk. He would run the chance 
of Greek brigands to obtain sketches 
at Marathon. He would make his 
notes hy jerks and snatches as the 
vessel plunged among the Atlantic 
rollers, and sit sketching the snow 
on the pines in an Alpine winter 
as the colours froze on the paper. 
During our journey along the coast 
of Norway his note-book at times 
seemed never out of his hand; even 
sleep was forgotten as, from the top 
of a mountain above Hammerfest, 
we watched the sun hang at mid- 
night over the Northern Ocean (the 
air being so nearly saturated with 
moisture that the colours would hardly 
dry on the paper), and lingered for 
hours on the deck of the steamer 
as the midsummer midnight Norway 
sun passed into sunrise among the 
jagged peaks of the Lofotens. 

His industry was something mar- 
vellous, for work was his greatest 
pleasure. Asa boy, drawing seems to 
have been his only play ; as a man he 
would labour from morning to night, 
laying down the brush with reluc- 
tance when darkness came on, and 
not seldom finding an excuse for 
doing something by lamplight. What- 
ever he did in art, he did thoroughly. 
If he needed it, he would spend days 
in working out a single point. The 
often-told story of how he taught himself to draw 
camels—by first sketching the living animal in every 
posture, going so far as to map its paces; then, 
after it had been killed, making elaborate studies of 
its muscular system, and afterwards of its bones— 
only illustrates the thoroughness with which clouds, 
rocks, waves, flowers, the human figure, whatever he 
might want to bring prominently into his pictures, 
were studied. 

But there is also for students a lesson of warning. 


Walton’s work would have been better if he had led 























a less solitary and more healthy life. He was very 
sensitive, and felt keenly the way in which the doors 
of the Royal Academy seemed to close against his 
work as soon as he struck out a line for himself, 
and left the conventionalities of art for the study of 
Nature. He thus became a little embittered towards 
the more cautious members of his own profession, and 
even in ordinary life was sometimes too prone to take 
offence, and was not one of those men who made 
many friends, as he disliked what is called society. 
Thus, except for occasional visits to or from one or 
two special friends, from whom his affection never 
for a moment wavered, he lived a solitary life; for 
his children were, of course, too young to be in any 
sense companions. This mode of life, apart from 
social influences, apart from fellow-workers and their 
works, had obvious morbid tendencies which could 
not but affect his own work. Again, he would not 
consent to regulate his life by those rules which 
most men have found necessary for health. An over- 
worked and under-nourished boy, with a brain too well 
and muscles too ill developed for his age; a man, 
tried by many sorrows, physically far from strong, 
and suffering from more than one painful ailment, he 
could not be persuaded to take any kind of exercise 
or to observe any regimen in diet. These irregulari- 
ties certainly accelerated, even if they were not the 
main cause of, his early death. 

One mark of true genius; as it seems to me, ever 
strongly impressed me as I watched him at his work. 
From the first he always appeared to know exactly 
what he intended to do, and how he would accomplish 
it. This was the more remarkable, because in ordinary 
life he was sometimes unstable in purpose to a fault. 
But in his art he was wholly different. _When we 
were on our journeys together (he dispensed always, 
I may remark, with the showy apparatus dear to some 
artists) he would call a halt on coming to a promising 
subject, and settle himself in a convenient seat. Then 
he would sit down, and gaze intently for some time at 
the peak, or whatever his choice might be, in perfect 
silence. This done, he opened his book and sketched 
the outline of the scene with remarkable rapidity, 
never faltering, hardly ever erasing a line, so that in 
a few minutes a spirited and accurate pencil-drawing 
of the leading features covered the paper. The brush 
was now taken in hand, and a few washes were laid on, 
one frequently following before the last was quite dry. 
Upon these the dominant features of the nearer 
scenery were “blotted” in, and then, so far as work 
in the field went, the sketch was finished. This 
seldom occupied very many minutes; but the time 
of course varied a little with the state of the air. 
The picture was now, as it were, blocked out; one 
could see at a glance what it would be, and the 
sketch looked at from a distance, as two or three 
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sketches now hanging before me prove, clearly 
indicated the effect which the completed picture 
would record. 

It remains only to give a brief notice of his more 
characteristic work. Previous to 1860 he had painted 
chiefly in oils; after that year the larger part of his 
time was given to water-colour drawings, in which 
he was more uniformly successful, though a few of 
his later oil-paintings are very good. The Alpine 
drawings of 1860 are often excellent in the rendering 
of rock and snow, but too strong, and even crude, in 
colour. Occasionally, however, they evidence a par-. 
tiality for those delicate effects of floating mist in 
which he afterwards delighted; but for these at 
present his hand had not attained sufficient skill. The 


- same may be said of the first set of Eastern drawings, 


among which, however, are some very spirited sketches 
of figures. The Alpine drawings of 1862 evidence 
a great advance; he is beginning to feel his power, 
and technical difficulties are generally overcome ;’ 
still, these drawings are apt to be unequal in execu- 
tion, some being really admirable, while others show 
either imperfect execution in parts of the picture, 
or defective composition in the whole. During his 
second visit to the East, he seemed, as in the first, to 
make rapid progress, and on his return to England it 
was evident that he had obtained complete command 
of his brush. With the Alpine drawings of 1865 
commenced the period of his best work. He had 
conquered—some, perhaps, will think to be led captive 
in turn—the difficulties of the more delicate atmo- 
spheric effects, and henceforward his drawings have 
a marked individuality. About 1869 he began to 
study the sea, and soon afterwards he chose sub- 
jects from the hills of Britain. For three or four 
years, commencing with about 1871, his work, for 
the reasons above mentioned, did not on the whole 
progress. Greater mastery over technical difficulties 
was indeed perceptible, but particular effects were 
repeated to monotony, and delicacy too often was 
carried to feebleness. His last visit to Egypt 
seemed to promise a new growth, and immediately 
after that the very best work of his life was done— 
varied in subject, vigorous in drawing, rich in colour, 
and delicate in tone. Symptoms of decline are per- 
ceptible after 1878, though he retained to the last his 
perfect command over the brush. His sorrows and 
his work are ended now. Among the fruits of the 
latter, time will winnow the good from the bad, and 
his merits will, I believe, one day be esteemed more 
highly than at present. But what of that? Praise 
and blame are now alike to my friend. It is enough 
to say, in ending this sad task, that he loved his art 
more than money; that he was spotlessly pure in his 
life, and faithful unto death to any one whom he 


loved. T. G. Bonney. 
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N the splendidly 
illustrated and 
printed work of 
George Ehbers 
upon Egypt 
published by 
Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin 
& Co., in -an 
English trans- 
lation, we have 
preserved to us 
all the sump- 
tuousness of 
the original. 
Professor Ebers is well known, by 
his own nation at least, as the 
author of the “ Egyptian King’s 
Daughter,” “ Uarda,” and other ro- 
mances based upon the minute study 
of the habits of life and thought of 
ancient civilisations, and as an inter- 
preter and grammarian of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. He qualified himself 
for his task by a residence of many 
years in Egypt, and has produced 
the most complete popular work upon his almost 
infinite subject that has ever been published. 

Whether Egypt be regarded as the gate between 
the Eastern and Western worlds through which the 
influences of the Indian civilisations passed, or 
as the fertile mother of the sciences herself, the 
nature, if not the origin, of the forces that she 
transmitted to the Western nations is to be studied 
within her boundaries. By her geographical position 
she equally commanded Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
and there is no great incident of ancient history 
with which hers is disconnected. “ Before the other 
nations had a history,” says M. Mariette, “we see 
Cheops building monuments unsurpassed by modern 
art; Thothmes, Amenophis, and Rameses chaining te 
their chariots all the races of men known in their 
days: under the Greeks and Romans, Egypt is 
supreme in the domain of thought, as formerly she 
was in arms; and it was the sects of Alexandria who 
guided through a supreme crisis the great movement 
from which the modern world has sprung.” 

This work begins with the history of Alexandria, 
the nurse of the sciences and of Christianity, where 
the traveller’s foot first touches African soil, and his 
sleep is for the first time disturbed or charmed by the 
solemn chant of the Muezzin—the city whose history 
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illustrates the progress of thought through Paganism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism, and the west- 
ward roll of Empire in which the last of the ancient 
glories of Egypt have been swept away. - 

The author passes lightly over this part of his 
subject, in a pleasant and perfectly unpedantic 
sketch, enriched with local colouring of selections 
from ancient authorities, of which one (from 
Theocritus) illustrates the familiar citizen life of 
the ladies of the périod on the occasion of a Feast 
of Adonis, bearing a striking likeness to a sketch of 
ancient London life (say on Lord Mayor’s Day in 
King Charles’s time), and closely resembling also a 
similar scene in the “ Egyptian King’s Daughter.” 
The best of the illustrations in the first chapter is 
from a picture by W. Gentz of ‘ Muezzin on the 
Minaret calling the Faithful to Prayer,” in which 
the action of the two blind faces, chanting with a 
loud head-note, and the bird’s-eye view of the flat- 
roofed city beneath, with a worshipper here and there 
rising to prayer upon his housetop, give more ex- 


.planation than pages of descriptive writing. Makart, 


perfect as he is in the delineation of female beauty, 
has not caught the character of his subject in the 
“ Women Drawing Water ” (one of whom is nursing 
an infant on her arm, instead of a-straddle on her 
hips). Still less is there any trace of Egyptian life, 
ancient or modern, in “Cleopatra on the Cydnus,” 
which, however, is well in keeping with the romantic 
unreality of the accompanying description of Cleo- 
patra’s court. But there is a great wealth of con- 
densed information in the preceding pages, and the 
reader can only be grateful for an occasional effort 
of imagination in the narrative and the illustrations 
together. Professor Ebers is much more a poet than 
an historian, or even a philosopher, and nothing that 
he describes with his own verve can be dull reading. 
He sings like an epic his description of the golden 
age of Alexandrian trade, when a pound of silk was 
worth a pound of gold ; of mechanical science turning 
out hydraulic organs and steam-engines ; of the fine- 
figured carpets, the richly-dyed silks, and the tables 
of Thya-wood worth a talent apiece ; finally of aque- 
ducts, goldsmith’s work, glass-blowing, mosaics, 
artificial crystal, and other thousandfold develop- 
ments of inventive industry, in which the Alexan- 
drians maintained the high standard of their remote 
forefathers. ' 
“Christianity,” says Ebers, ‘‘ was born in Palestine 
and brought to maturity in Egypt” (reversing the 
process of Judaism). The history of the Christian 
period, from the Edict of Theodosius to the invasion 
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by the lieutenants of Mohammed, eighteen years after 
the Hegira—the interminable internecine persecu- 
tions of the sects—the blood-bath of Diocletian, and 
all the other horrors, ending in the treachery of the 
Copts, is more interesting to study in its European 
development of Byzantine art and Justinian’s codes, 
than in the infinite hair-splitting of dogmatic theo- 
logy which occupied Alexandria. To the student 
of the great cosmic epoch of Egypt’s Nile-like 
history, the early theological disputations of the 
Christian bishops become an incident only. It is, 
however, characteristic of the steadfast Egyptian 
blood that the Copts of the present day are in all 
respects as bigoted and un-Christian in dogma as 
their forefathers were, and hate other Christian 
sects than their own with a much greater hatred 
than Mohammedans or Jews. They are, in fact, the 
existing representatives of the ancient race, and have 
preserved, through discouragement and persecution, 
the manners and customs of their ancestors much 
more closely than the dominant sect. Yet the most 
striking of the national and religious observances 
described in Lane’s work, of fifty years ago, are now 
modified or discontinued under the influence of 
modern thought and traffic, and it is a peculiar merit 
of his work, and again of this of Professor Ebers, 
that they each preserve at a period of change con- 
temporary pictures of the Egypt of their day. 

There is a “Copt Head” in the second chapter 
(by L. C. Muller) which is one of the most truthful 
and characteristic in the book. He is the living 
representative descendant of the patient persecuted 
peasant of antiquity, whose life, liberty, property, and 
children were in all time the sport of the caprice of 
his rulers. The squatting and lolling groups of boatmen 
with the looped cords over their shoulders for attach- 
ment to the tow-rope, the women advancing with 
water-jars on their heads, and the details of costume, 
even to the tasselless fez in the great turban, are all 
very closely drawn from life. Other very life-like 
illustrations are “The Eunuch’s Head ” and “ Camel- 
Shearing.” Each of the camels to be found in 
this picture is greeted by the Nile traveller as an old 
friend. The one on the left is being loaded, and growl- 
ing as all camels do in the most savage manner under 
the process, with vicious eye turned back and angry 
mouth biting the air; the little boy within reach, 
however, knows she will never bite, and her master 
is keeping up a soothing conversation with the angry 
beast, which she pauses to listen to. The tall camel 
is whisking her stump of a tail about over the shears, 
and flapping her long underlip to and fro nervously ; 
and behind, full-faced, a stupid-looking beast is 
placidly chewing the cud; one on the right is being 
forcibly thrown on her side for shearing; in the 
distance a number of camels are returning from the 
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water-side, where their pig-skins have been filled, 
amidst loud groans and growls. The weaving of 
camel’s hair is a very ancient speciality of the 
Egyptians. 
The third chapter is devoted by Professor Ebers to 
a description of the fertile Delta of the Nile, “the 
green fan of which Cairo is the jewelled handle.” It 
is worth turning to the picture of the site of the 
vanished city of Sais, and with the desolate scenery 
before the eye, reading the author’s description of the 
gorgeous processions and palaces and temples of the 
past. The Land of Goshen is illustrated, among other 
fine engravings, with Alma-Tadema’s “ Joseph and 
Pharaoh,” and the “ Finding of Moses,” by Keller. 
The brief sketch that is given of the ancient 
history attaching to this most interesting neighbour- 
hood is accompanied with appropriate selections, 
from the tomb pictures and monuments, of the in- 
dustrial occupations of the Egyptians and their 
captives, especially brick-making, and an authentic 
portrait of the Pharaoh of the Exodus, the vacillating 
Menepthah (a gentle, beautiful face). Among the 
illustrations of the description of Memphis and 
Sakhara is a woman’s head called a “Sphinx Face 
of To-Day,” which, like the “Copt Head” men- 
tioned above, is a life-study from a specimen of the 
unchanged type of feature of the ancient race. Such 
faces are, at this day, in river-side places, where the 
dahabeyah moors for the night, and the peasants 
come down with their milk and eggs for sale, those 
that the traveller would pass without notice, as the 
most familiar and frequent, whether in ancient 
sculpture or in modern life. And in this ancient 
sculpture also, the modern race may seek, not 
their own likenesses alone, but the original models 
of a great part of their own domestic and industrial 
furniture and appliances, and see their forefathers 
labouring, living, and oppressed much as they are in 
their generation. To the description of Cairo—the 
daughter of Memphis—Professor Ebers has devoted 
half a volume, and from the plentiful illustrations 
and long descriptions attached, the reader may seize 
a perfect idea of the Cairo of to-day; but let him 
not look for its realisation when, after the lapse of a 
year or so, he visits the spot. The romantic old nooks 


‘and corners in which the incidents of the “ Arabian 


Nights” stories passed are crumbling away every 
day, replaced by gas-lit boulevards of Haussman- 
like monotony. 

The illustrations of Arabian art, applied to 
mosques and houses, are of great interest. A lofty 
palm-tree was probably the first minaret ; the cupola 
was adopted from existing Byzantine churches, and 
for columns and ornamentation the Arab builders 
adopted péle-méle ali forms of earlier architecture and 
design ever invented, excepting always the plastic 
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representation of nature. The illustration of “A 
Harem During the Khalifate” represents in outline 
a richly-decorated ‘apartment, but we do not see 
in the engraving the mother-of-pearl and ebony of 
the small table on which the bright brass—or it 
may be gold—cup stands, or. the contrast of the 
cool tiles of the wall with the heavy purple or 
crimson of the hangings; the monkey sits on a 
tiger’s skin; the woodwork of the cabinet: is inlaid 


A YOUNG EGYPTIAN. 


in many colours; and nobody knows what gilded 
glories are about the picture up aloft. The art of 
the ancient Egyptians, as applied to household 
purposes, is, apart from its historical interest, an im- 
portant study, and is well illustrated in this work. 
In the most ancient relics it is wonderful to find, 
before the period of rigid conventionality begins, a 
degree of excellence in the close imitation of nature 
which has never been surpassed in modern times. 
This is strikingly exemplified in the statue from Sak- 
hara carved in syecamore-wood, called the “ Shech-el- 
Beled” (Anglicé, the “Village Mayor ”), representing 
16 
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a friendly old gentleman with a staff in his hand 
walking forward. Nothing can be more wonderful 
than the life-like image that this is of a person who 
has been dead six thousand years. The head and the 
whole body are perfectly true to nature, and, while their 
antiquity is beyond the possibility of doubt, might to- 
morrow be executed in duplicate from a living model. 
In seizing all these and other most interesting 
points for illustration, Professor Ebers has shown 


(From Ebers’ “ Egypt.”) 


great judgment. It is difficult to say for which 
branch of illustration the work deserves the greatest 
popularity. The life-like heads of the people, of 
which the best are by Gentz, will be as true centuries 
hence as they are to-day, and would have been many 
ages ago; the architectural and ‘pictorial illustrations 
,represent objects that will be found by our descendants 
only in museums ; but the sketches of what remains 
of Oriental manners and customs in the Egypt of to- 
day represent a vanishing condition of things, which 
it is useful to have upon record at every stage of its 
transformation. J. W. Motter. 
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O decide on open- 
ing an exclu- 
sively National 
Exhibition in 
Brussels, only 
two years after 
the great In- 

ternational show in Paris, was a bold undertaking 

which it was to be feared might have defeated 
its object, by proving rather the insignificance 





_ than the elasticity of the resources of the country. 


But the fiftieth anniversary of Belgian Indepen- 
dence was about to be celebrated, and on such 
an occasion it was necessary to show what pro- 
gress has been made during the last half-century. 
The event proved that the promoters had not 
been too sanguine of success. The Champ des 
Maneeuvres, formerly the race-course, on the 
high ground to the east of Brussels, reached 
by one of the leading thoroughfares, was 
selected as the site, and there, surrounded 
by extensive grounds, a very handsome and 
spacious building was erected, the principal 
portion of which is destined to become a 
permanent museum on the plan .of that at 
South Kensington. Thanks to the public 
spirit with which the appeal of the promoters 
was responded to, the exhibition displayed in 
a most striking manner the variety and excel- 
lence of the manufactures of Belgium, showing 
what a smal! nation of only five and a half 
million souls can accomplish. A retrospective 
exhibition, to which a considerable part of 
the building was devoted, added a feature ‘of 
great interest, recalling the palmy days when 
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the opulent cities of Flanders were the mart of the 
world, and the reputation of their manufactures 
extended to all parts. Thus were brought together 
under the same roof the produce of the industry 
of former times before the great change which the 


discovery of 








steam - power 


has_ effected, and that of 
the constantly improving in- 
dustry of the present day. 
The working departments 
displayed all these modern 
manufactures in their va- 
rious stages, some of the 







LOUIS XVI. LUSTRE, IN BRONZE-GILT, 
(By M, J. Wilmotte.) 
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machinery exhibited being of very large propor- 
tions and of enormous power. King William of 
the Netherlands, whom Belgium has but ill-requited 
for the interest. he took in her welfare, by attract- 
ing over a number of skilled English workmen 
shortly after the battle of Waterloo, gave an im- 
petus to trade the effects of which may be traced 
in its present importance and prosperity. This is 
greatly due to the network of railways which inter- 
sects every part of the country. And it was with 
justice that a place of honour was assigned to a 
fac-simile of the first locomotive used in Belgium, 
which was imported from England ; it represents the 
vietory gained over prejudice and routine when after 
much opposition the first railway was opened to 
traffic. The education of the people has been the 
object’ of special attention to successive governments, 
and the space devoted to its different branches 
testified to the importance that is attached to it. 
The exhibits of the Industrial Schools of Art were 
most interesting, showing the success which has 
attended this agency for improving the public taste. 
The exhibition itself was turned to account as a 
means to the same end, by the facilities afforded 
to enable workmen as well as schools to come up to 
Brussels from all parts of the country. Models of 
schools, hospitals, asylums, penitentiaries, and prisons 
showed that Belgium is not behindhand in taking 
advantage of all 
the many im- 
provements due 
to modern phil- 
anthropy. Of 
the retrospective 
exhibition it is 
difficult to speak 
without exceed- 
ing the limits of 
this paper. Speci- 
mens of all the 
arts and manufac- 
tures for which 
the Belgian pro- 
vinces were so 
celebrated, contri- 
buted from pri- 
vate and public 
collections, - en- 
abled one to form 
some idea of the 
wide range of the 
activity of this 
industrious peo- 
ple. Tapestry, 
lace, wood-carv- 
ing, artistic iron- 


work, pottery, the brass-work of Dinant known by the 
name of “ Dinanderie,” printing, church ornaments 
—some of which date from the time of the Gauls 
and Romans—and ecclesiastical vestments, not to men- 
tion valuable collections of coins, furniture, musical 
instruments, and various other objects of interest, 
formed a museum in which it was a treat to linger. 
The churches of Belgium, though many of them were 
pillaged by the iconoclasts, are still rich in antique 
ornaments, and innumerable specimens have been 
discovered wherever the soil has been turned up in 
making railways and other public works. 

That Belgian taste is not degenerating, we 
had abundant evidence in the work exhibited in 
the modern department. Some of the furniture by 
Brussels makers is equal to the choicest that can be 
seen in Paris. Several complete salons and dining- 
room suites, Louis XV. style, attracted great atten- 
tion, and French visitors were surprised to see the 
taste and finish that they believe can only be found 
in Paris. M. Charles Albert exhibited a chimney- 
piece, of which we give an illustration, which is a 
wonderful specimen of modern art. It is in the old 
Flemish style, and is intended for a study. The 
hearth is composed of a plate of cast-iron projecting 
from the red brickwork, and two sides are in tiles, 
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BANISTER IN BEATEN IRON. 
(By M, Koekx Wouters.) 
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gold and red, having the date of 1880 and the 


figures of St. Michael and the lion of Brabant, . 


which with the words “ Bruessel” and “ Brabandt” 
formed in 1500 a celebrated trade-mark. The fire- 
dogs are in forged iron, and the poker, tongs, and 
shovel in polished iron with twisted open-work 
handles, all scrupulously according to the style of 
the time. The first cornice, in carved oak with rich 


whole corresponds with the chimney. M. Charles 
Albert threw open to the public, as an annex to the 
exhibition, the chateau he has built at Boitsfort, near 
Brussels, of which not only the architecture, but the 
fittings, decorations, and furniture are all in the old 
Flemish style, of which the chateau is a perfect and 
most correct representation. ; 

We have reserved for the last the mention of 





CHIMNEY-PIECE IN THE FLEMISH STYLE. 
(By M. Charles Albert.) 


handles in solid brass, is decorated with a band of red 
velvet edged with antique green, with green and gold 
fringe, and bears the punning motto of Lieven 
Borrins, “ Al verliesende win ick” (“I win by 
losing,” or “I gain by growing old”). The whole 
chimney up to the ceiling, in carved oak picked out 
with ebony, is richly ornamented. Around the room 
is a panelling in oak, above which are tapestries repre- 
senting the Kermesses of Teniers. To the right of 
the hearth is the wash-hand stand, and beside it the 
round towel on a rod. To the left a small window, 
before which are placed a table and a bench. The 


a handsome Louis XVI. lustre in bronze-gilt, by 
M. J. Wilmotte, of Liége, and a banister of 
beaten iron by M. Koekx Wouters, of Brussels. 
Both of these are here illustrated. .The banister 
is in the style of the well-known fountain by 
Quentin Matsys, near one of the entrances to the 
cathedral of Antwerp. The delicacy and taste of 
the ornamental work, all done by hand, would be 
worthy of the great artist who inherited from his 
father the genius which he first displayed as a 
blacksmith, and was after to render still more 
famous as an artist. 
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“A SMILE OF COMPLACENCY.” By Grtovannt Emanuett. 


QO" the Italian schools of 
sculpture, the Floren- 
tine is perhaps the most 
naturalistic, the Roman the 
most classical ; but the Mi- 
lanese school is remarkable 
for its delicacy and finish. 
The same morbidezza of 
flesh-modelling which dis- 
tinguished the works of 
the Rossellini and their fol- 
lowers in the fifteenth cen- 
tury is, with a difference 
of technical treatment and 
more free and advanced 
sentiment, apparent in the 
works which year after year 
win the medals of the Brera 
Exhibition. Two of the best 
exponents of the peculiar 
characteristics of Milanese 
sculpture are Professor 
Francesco Barzaghi and 
the Commendatore Giovanni 
Emanueli, of Brescia, whose 
“ Sorriso di Compiacenza,” 
of which we give an illus- 
tration, was one of the best 
statues in the Turin Exhi- 
bition of 1880. The sub- 
ject, although familiar, re- 
ceives quite a classical tone 
from its treatment; the mo- 
delling is extremely good, 
and, without any deep ide- 
ality, there is a great deal 
of sentiment. 

The “ Pifferajo,” another 
of Signor Emanueli’s well- 
known works, is full of 
character; he has given the 
rugged poetry of the Roman 
piper in a masterly manner. 
It is a fine nude figure 
with a goatskin across the 
loins, poised in an _aitti- 
tude quite classical. Baron 
Klein, of Vienna, whose 
art-taste is admirable, gave = 
the commission for it in A SMILE OF COMPLACENCY. 

1875. The statues of 
Emanueli’s rival Barzaghi show a more ideal style, was shown in the “Innocence,” which won a prize 
which sometimes degenerates into sentimentality, as at the Turin Exhibition. 
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JORTUNATELY the suc- 
| — cessful execution of any 
handicraft must always 
carry with it to the 
skilled workman a cer- 
tain sense of placid satis- 
faction. Unconsciously it 
may be, but most 
certainly, he derives 
a sort of automatic 
gratification from the 
mere pursuit of his 
calling, always sup- 
posing, of course, that he is, 
as the saying goes, “ worth 
his salt.”” Forno man can 
become an adept at his trade, however mechanical, 
without being interested in a measure in the actual 
work ; and, being interested, he will of necessity put 
his heart and soul into it—and this, be it remembered, 
entirely independently of any thought of ultimate 
profit. For the time being, at any rate, it is the 
quality of what he is turning out with which he is 
preoccupied, rather than with the question of what 
he is going to get by it. Unless he be so pre- 
occupied, his work will never be first-rate, because 
excellence for excellence sake has not been his 
guiding principle. That additional zest will be given 
to his task by the knowledge that when finished it 
will yield him substantial benefit is merely natural ; 
but if this benefit were the paramount object in his 
mind—if no man ever did anything except for the 
sake of what he could sell it for, we should not 
only never have any good work, but there would be 
no such thing as a hobby. Amateurs as a body 
would cease to exist, and humanity would become 
sordid and despicable indeed to the last degree. If 
so much is to be said of occupations which are 
essentially mechanical, how much more forcible does 
the argument become when applied to those which 
are essentially intellectual and attractive as well! For 
this reason, therefore, it is that the pursuits of paint- 
ing and music are perhaps the most fascinating and 
pleasurable extant. To deal with the former, only, for 
the present, let us consider a little how eminently 
delightful is the practice of the landscape-painter’s 
calling when followed in the field. When he pitches 
his tent and sets up his easel in the midst of beautiful 
and romantic scenery, and with the surroundings 
generally to be looked for under such circumstances 
in the shape of summer skies, fair weather, sweet 
odours, and the rest of the accessories of country life, 
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he may truly be looked upon as one of the happiest 
fellows in creation. The very sight of him sitting 
beneath his white umbrella is always sufficient to 
excite our envy. On the banks of a smooth-flowing 
silver stream, or a tumbling, frothing mountain 
torrent ; under the shelter of beetling cliffs or rough 
fishing-boats “on the beached margent of the sea ;” 
in the cornfields at harvest-time, surrounded by 
wheatsheaves and reapers; amidst the ancient ruins 
of abbey or castle; on the confines of the rural 
village ; ‘‘ beneath the shade of melancholy boughs,” 
or in the bosom of the rolling downs; on hill, in 
dale, forest or mead, by paved fountain or by rushy 
brook—in a word, wherever we catch a glimpse of 
an artist at work at his easel in the field, we are 
irresistibly attracted towards him—he acts like a social 
magnet. His presence conjures up visions of rare 
delights. We can imagine ourselves (as we cer- 
tainly wish ourselves) in his place, bringing home 
folios of lovely sketches—records not only of the 
enjoyment and pleasure experienced in their pro- 
duction, but of most beautiful or interesting scenes 
and places. 

It is curious to observe how even the mere phrase 
“sketching from nature ” affects us who have minds 
attuned to the right key. The very look and sound 
of the words have magic in them. What a fasci- 
nation there is in the thoughts which they inspire ; 
what pictures instantly are suggested by the simple 
sentence; and how, if we have any bent in that 
direction, are we immediately stirred to be up and 
doing! The mere preparations for a sketching 
campaign produce an excitement in the ranks of the 
enthusiasts unequalled perhaps amongst the votaries 
of any occupation. An immediate visit to the 
neighbourhood of Rathbone Place will become in- 
dispensable, imperative. Every sort of portable 
material, contrivance, apparatus, arrangement, or 
dodge which the ingenuity of man has devised 
for the accommodation of the artist in the field 
will have to be examined. Unless, too, a selection 
be made with experience, it is likely that not a few 
entirely useless pieces of mechanism will be invested 
in, so madly bewildered and fascinated does the lover 
of sketching from nature become by the glamour of 
those dainty-looking portabilities set forth in such 
alluring guise in the artistic emporiums. The 
sketching-easel, the umbrella, the camp-stool, the 
blocks, canvases, colour-boxes, water-bottles, and 
what not, and the haversacks, covers, straps, and 
slings to contain and carry them by, bewilder or- 
dinary minds by their infinite variety and by their 
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apparent adaptability to all those emergencies which 
are known to overtake the landscape-painter in the 
open. And @ propos of emergencies, it is another 
curious fact that no amount of the difficulties, 
disagreeables, discomforts, and even dangers known 
to’ be inseparable from the pursuit of a delicate 
occupation out of doors have any power to damp 
the ardour or curb the purse-strings of the sketcher 
when he is making his preparations. Like pain that 
is past, our experience of these things is fortunately 
forgotten when we are in the full enjoyment of 
health and anticipation of joys to come. It may be 
a patent fact that the occupation of sketching from 
nature is surrounded on all hands by untold trials, 
tribulations, heart-breaking disappointments, and 
temper-disturbing influences. We may know all 
about these in every degree, but they are as nothing 
to the pleasure which is derived from one little bit 
of moderately successful work. As amateur or pro- 
fessional artist, whether painting out of doors be 
the paramount purpose and occupation of a life, 
or merely a délassement taken up during a holiday 
trip and during odd hours of idleness, it presents 
to all who have once recognised its charm a 
never-ending succession of wholesome and irresistible 
delights. 

That love of out-door life and that admiration of 
landscape for its own sake so inherent in Englishmen 
may have a considerable share in begetting the desire 
to perpetuate it in some fashion, for relatively to 
the number of professional artists, the ranks of the 
amateurs are certainly stronger in England than in 
any other country, our so-called inartistic character 
as a nation notwithstanding. To some ears it may, 
again, sound paradoxical to say that our climate 
likewise stimulates this strong feeling for nature, 
albeit we are for ever railing against the weather, and 
albeit more than half the ills to which the sketcher 
is subjected arise from a hand-to-hand contest, as 
it were, with the elements. Their very vagaries and 
ceaseless unexpected variations it is, however, which at 
the same time assist so materially in the creation of 
those transient and beautiful effects which are among 
the principal attractions of an English landscape. The 
noblest works of our greatest paysagistes are assuredly 
those in which meteorological effects figure conspicu- 
ously. Rain-cloud or coming storm, passing gleams of 
light in sharpest contrast with deepest shadow, results, 
in a word, due entirely to a fickle climate and which 
vary even as we gaze—these are the items wherewith 
Turner, Constable, David Cox, for instance, and 
a whole phalanx of grand English painters chiefly 
composed their wondrous works. The landscape 
lying all aglare beneath the “blue unclouded” may 
consist in'its integrity of the very finest material for 
the painter, but however gifted he may be he will 
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fail to do it or himself complete justice until there is 
a break in the weather and he can see the picture 
under some of the many phases of light and shade 
which will come out with a change of wind and 
a cloud-flecked sky. Hence the “ easel in the field” 
cannot be used to its best purpose without some 
battle being done sooner or later with Boreas, Pluvius, 
and the rest of the gods whom the painter loves and 
who yet chasten while they stimulate and inspire 
him. Elemental disturbance, as the weather prophets 
phrase it, in some form or other is stock-in-trade to 
him, and as a rule your pure English sketcher from 
nature is not nearly so content beneath the glare of a 
southern sun and amidst the effects of its parching 
rays as he is within the green and spongy confines 
of his own “ tight little island.” Here he is the 
happiest of human beings, as we have said, and he 
will work away from morning till night at his easel 
in the field, disdaining after a very short apprentice- 
ship to regard what is looked upon as bad weather as 
any serious drawback to the placid joyousness of his 
professional career. Retard his work undoubtedly 
it must, now and then; and so at times will an 
unclouded sun; stinging midges, whooping school- 
children, loafing yokels do not conduce to its progress; 
passing waggons, cattle,’ workmen, and a whole 
multitude of pests, according to the position from 
which the sketch is to be made, constantly crop up 
and try his patience. Interruptions in some shape 
are unavoidable, but the painter, being a philosopher, 
lights his pipe and bides his time, and by hook or by 
crook gets his sketch finished in the end. Herein 
lies his triumph, his satisfaction—the reward for his 
patient endurance and all he has gone through. Yet, 
being mortal and a true artist, he still cannot at all 
times fail to find even in this but a “defeated joy.” 
Falling far short as his work inevitably will of his 
ideal, some of it may for the moment be in jeopardy 
of destruction at his own hands, unless a matured 
judgment and a trained consciousness of the vanity 
of human hopes be brought to bear upon it. Yet 
his experienced eyes and philosophic brain will 
nevertheless detect the stray scraps of excellence 
mixed up, it may be, in small proportion with what is 
perhaps indifferent at best, and these, let us always 
hope, will stave off despair and encourage him to 
renewed efforts. The shortcomings should but act as 
spurs to his energy and enterprise, whilst his suc- 
cesses, however comparatively small, should rekindle 
his ardour, and, weighing one set of emotions against _ 
another, it will go hard but he shall find the right 
side kick the beam, and thus be stirred to redoubled 
exertions. Then in a very little while he will be 
longing to take the field again at the head of his 
battalion of brushes, and be ready with his easel 
and camp equipage to establish himself in his “ friend 
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the enemy’s ” country, there to give him honourable 


and bloodless battle through fair weather and foul, 


so long as the sketching campaign shall last. The 
artist is never happier than when so engaged ; then he 
is working con amore, not for profit but for love; the 
possibility of ultimate cheques troubles him not—he is 
striving to make his work as good as he can, because 
he loves it for its own sake. Afterwards, when it 
shall bear those fruits which, in his necessity, man, as 
a mortal, must cultivate in some shape or another, 
and the sketch on the easel shall turn out to be a 
profitable as well az a pleasant road to a livelihood 
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and become the means by which he lives—then 
indeed he receives that crowning piece of satisfac- 
tion which in no small degree, it must be admitted, 
helps to make the landscape-painter’s life, as we have 
‘suggested, the most enviable in the world. There is 
nothing, it has been said, which an artist so much 
enjoys as painting his picture, unless it be selling 
it afterwards. But unless he execute it independently 
of this latter consideration, the chances may be that 
he will have to content himself with such delights as 
he can extract from the first half of the axiom 
alone. W. W. Fenn. 
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WOOD-CARVING.—I. 


N exhibition of unusual 
character and consider- 
able interest has been 
open to the public 
during six months of 
the past season at the 
Royal Albert Hall. A 
large space was de- 
voted on the occa- 
sion to the art of 
wood-carving, in con- 
nection with the fine 
art display which is an- 
nually held at that in- 
stitution. 

We believe it to have 






ever brought together in a 
manner suited to comparative 
study, not even excepting the 
many great Exhibitions which 
have taken place since their 
first grand inauguration in 
1851; for in them, although 
a large amount of modern 
wood-carvings were undoubtedly shown, they have 
not been honoured with a space to themselves, but 
have been dotted here and there amongst upholstery, 
gilded plaster, and carton-pierre. If, as we think, 
wood-carving is worthy to rank as an art, it should 
at least have a section and classification to itself in 
these great gatherings, and not be degraded in the 
manner we have stated. 

The objects of the Council of the Royal Albert 
Hall were—firstly, to test the excellence of the 
modern talent of England by close comparison with 
specimens of ancient, medieval, and renaissance art ; 
secondly, to cultivate a taste amongst the wealthy 
classes, and to show them where good work to their 





fancy might be obtained; and lastly, to encourage 
and display the works of many talented craftsmen 
whose pecuniary circumstances would, but for such 
opportunities, have kept them under a cloud. 

It was therefore announced in the early days 
of 1880 that wood-carvings, ancient and modern, 
would be accepted. The duties of selection and 
arrangement of the exhibits were undertaken by two 
honorary secretaries who were well acquainted with 
the technicalities of the art—Mr. John Hunter 
Donaldson, of Messrs. Gillow’s, and Mr. George 
Alfred Rogers. 

There was no idea of giving this exhibition an in- 
ternational character, intended as it was for the judg- 
ment of British art. The invitations to exhibit were 
addressed to British artists and craftsmen only ; there 
were, in consequence, no foreign working exhibitors, 
and although here and there might be found speci- 
mens of modern Italian work, these were contributed 
by private collectors, together with other wood- 
carvings which the officers of the exhibition were 
anxious to obtain. With regard to the ancient 
carvings and works of deceased artists no limit of 
nationality was ever contemplated, and the result 
was that a rich and varied collection of French, 
Flemish, German, and Italian works was seen upon 
the walls. 

Connoisseurs of wood-carving and workers in that 
material have long felt that their favourite pursuit has 
been somewhat neglected both by the public and by 
writers on general art, and that wood-carving has not 
had its proper position awarded it amongst its sister 
arts. We therefore hail these successful exhibitions 
as tending to improve this state of things, the 
existence of which we cannot deny. 

So long ago as 1830 the same sting was felt, for 
we read the following remarks in a paper on wood- 
carving published in that year :—“It is much to be 
regretted that almost all writers on art have totally 
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omitted mentioning works of sculpture in wood, or 
when they have taken notice of them have done so 
in a most cursory and unsatisfactory manner. They 
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in marble and metal were applauded, but the artist 
in wood found no chroniclers. If such a foolish 
distinction is to be made, why is it not recognised in 
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TAZZA OF WALNUT-WOOD, 
(Executed in the Studio of Signor Pecchi, Florence.) 


appear to have thought ‘ carving,’ as they styled it, a 

subject almost unworthy of notice, forgetting, or not 

knowing, that it is the origin of every kind of sculp- 

ture. In the opinion of these connoisseurs it is evi- 

dent that the material degraded the artist. Workers 
17 


the sister art of painting? They who use it might 
with as much justice honour the painters on canvas 
and copper, and condemn as daubers those who offer 
their productions on panel. But genius must always 
be equally honourable, on whatever material it may 
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a 
chance to appear. It is, in fact, so sterling that it 
confers value upon whatever is associated with it. It 
is the philosopher’s stone that turns all it touches 
into gold.” 


We feel, however, that the time is fast approach- © 


ing when wood-sculpture, or carving, will rise once 
more in the public estimation; signs are certainly 
not wanting of a change for the better. Writers on 
decorative art in this and other magazines are paying 
more attention to the carvings executed in these later 
days, and helping forward the young and rising 
artists. Gentlemen of large means and cultivated 
taste are collecting fine specimens of this work, and 
in many cases lending them to societies of carvers or 
individual practitioners for their improvement, and 
often giving commissions for their reproduction, 
merely for the sake of art and the education of the 
workmen. Others are decorating their mansions in a 
manner worthy alike of the patron and of the artist. 

The work, however, takes time, and is therefore 
expensive ; and it is to be regretted that when gentle- 
men possessing both wealth and artistic knowledge 
set the fashion, it is often followed by people with 
neither of these blessings. These, without taste, 
discrimination, or love of art, fill their houses with 
woodwork which in their ignorance they suppose to 
be old and good, but which is neither. They en- 
courage the worst kind of deception and a degrading 
trade, in which workmen are encouraged to do theit 
quickest, not their best, and where they are paid the 
poorest of wages, and in many cases driven like slaves. 
Besides what is done in this country to pander to 
this taste, or rather this vanity, heaps of rubbish 
are prepared for us abroad, and sent into England 
duty free, to be sold in London and the great 
provincial towns by public auction. 

When will people who cannot afford to crowd 
their houses with fine works learn that to have one 
piece of real artistic merit is a more honourable pos- 
session than to be surrounded with masses of tortured 
wood, manufactured, not carved, and stained and 
varnished black to deceive ? 

We know there are many who would be glad 
to patronise this beautiful art of wood-carving and 
improve its status, but who, with all their good 
intentions, do not know how to set to work. The 
way to honour wood-carving is first to study the 
art, to find out, examine, and learn to appreciate the 
best works, and then, according to the means of 
the patron student, to have designs made by capable 
decorative artists who are thoroughly conversant 
with the various styles, and also with the capabilities 
of the material about to be worked, and then to have 
the designs carried out in the very best style. Some- 
times the design may be entrusted to the carver him- 
self, but care should be taken to ascertain if he has 


as much command over his pencil as over his carving 
instruments, and whether he has sufficiently culti- 
vated the arts of design. The best carver and the 
best designer are not at present often found in one 
and the same person. We anticipate that the artistic 
schools at South Kensington will, in the next gene- 
ration of our carvers, remedy this defect. 

If this principle is carried out, more good will be 
achieved, however humble in value the cost of the 
work may be, than by constant and indiscriminate 
buying from the traders in modern antiques. Again, 
the patron in this case will have taken his share of 
pains in the production of the work, will have 
watched its progress, and probably will have learned 
to love it ere it is finished and becomes one of his 
household gods. 

The loftiest aim of a sculptor in wood, and at the 
same time the most difficult, is the representation of 
the human figure, and we therefore at once sought for 
such trials of strength in the exhibition which we 
have now under review. We found neither more nor 
less than we expected from our previous experience 
of such exhibitions, and we will endeavour to recall 
some of the principal examples to the remembrance 
of those who probably paid far fewer visits to this in- 
teresting display than it was our especial pleasure to 
make. We cannot claim for Englishmen the highest 
rank as figure-carvers, and although there were one 
or two works of. very considerable merit executed by 
our countrymen, still we must own that our friends 
on the Continent hold their own in this branch of 
the art. Nos. 1 and 6 in the catalogue are spirited 
figures carved in walnut, half life-size, representing a 
hunter and his companion. These works, which stood 
at the entrance amongst the exhibits of Messrs. 
Gillow, are the production of a French. artist, 
although we understand they were executed on our 
shores for their present possessors. They are spirited 
to a degree, and well suited to the objects for 
which they were intended, namely, that of becom- 
ing models for casting in bronze. No. 191 is a 
little child’s head standing out in bold relief, as 
if she were about to kiss the observer; this is a 
very creditable work in pearwood, by Mr. Osborn. 
Mr. Garlick’s group in satinwood (No. 192), carved in 
faint relief, also shows study and ability. We were 
very pleased to notice that the welcome red star had 
been affixed to both these works. No. 209 is another 
clever performance, representing “ St. Michael slaying 
Satan ;” it is studied from Flaxman, and executed by 
Mr. H. Godart. No. 221 is a large medallion of a 
life-size head, by Mr. J. Pothecary; it is evidently 
a portrait. There is much character in this work, 
reminding one of the famous works of Donatello. 
Carved in chestnut of very even colour, it has 
much the appearance of marble at a short distance. 














We shall speak of this artist in considering two suc- 
ceeding groups, those of minute fancy carving and 
pictorial representation in wood. “ Mars and Venus,” 
a bold undertaking which is not quite successful 
in its fulfilment, is a specimen of carving in the 
round, by Mr. C. J. Male. The figures are in parts 
well executed, and a little further study and care in 
the modelling might have made this a work of con- 
siderableimportance, stand- 
ing, as it does, about three 
feet in height, and carved 
in a solid piece of wood. 
No. 231 is a bust of 
Shakespeare carved in the 
wood of Herne’s Oak which 
fell in Windsor Forest in 
1863. It is well carved by 
Mr. Perry, who received 
the wood direct from Her 
Majesty, for whom he has 
had the honour of execut- 
ing several busts of the 
_ same character. No. 358 
is a group of dancers 
executing a pas—portraits 
of Mesdames Grisi, Cerito, 
and Taglioni. It is carved 
in high relief by Mr. Peck. 
Nos. 237 and 239, the 
former designated “ Flora ” 
and the latter “The In- 
troduction of Music to the 
Arcadians,” are very ex- 
cellently carved by Mr. J. 
Meiklejohn. All the carv- 
ings’ we have yet men- 
tioned, with the exception 
of Nos. 1 and 6, are the 
productions and exhibits of 
artisans who have striven seme 
to stand up for England in ——— 
the department of figure- 
carving. All honour to 
them for their efforts, but 
of the number (and there 
are a few others we have 
omitted to mention) we must single out Mr. Meikle- 
john for our especial congratulations. He has suc- 
ceeded so well with the works in mezzo-relievo that 
we hope he will follow the example of his confrére 
Mr. Male, and attempt a group in the solid. We 
shall look in subsequent exhibitions for this gentle- 
man’s handiwork. : 

We were much struck with the elegance of a 
small tazza carved in a solid piece of walnut-wood, 
which was lent for exhibition by Sir William Drake 
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CHRIST BOUND. 
(From a Statuette in Italian Boxwood.) 
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(No. 152). It is but twelve inches in height, and was 
designed and executed by a workman in the employ 
of Signor Pecchi, of Florence. This tazza is especially 
indicative of the grace and ease with which the 
talented Italians work the human figure into their 
ornaments. Three sea-horses support a decorated 
renaissance column, upon the summit of which is a 
shell forming a cup. A winged mermaid breaks the _ 
monotony of the shaft 
with the gracefully undu- 
lating curves of her form ; 
her head erect forms a sort 
of handle, and her locks 
fall elegantly into the 
hollow shell. We give our 
readers an engraving of 
this really artistic object. 

The engraving at the 
head of this article is 
copied from a panel of 
strapwork and Italian leaf- 
ege, designed and carved 
by the late Mr. William 
Gibbs Rogers, and was 
used as the end of a lady’s 
escritoire, which was exe- 
cuted in walnut and box- 
wood. ; 

Of the older specimens 
and works of deceased 
artists, a small but exces- 
sively interesting collection 
was on view, mostly lent 
by private collectors. 

Nos. 20 and 22 are 
admirable works, and re- 
present two Venuses (not 
a pair), studied from the 
antique; they were kindly 
lent by Messrs. Gardner, 
who have contributed 
several other works which 
will be noticed under their 
respective headings. These 
figures are carved in soft 
wood, and we have reason 
to claim them as English, believing them to be the 
work of a carvér named Adey, who flourished (let us 
hope) about the middle of the last century. In No. 
134 we had finely-carved miniature statuettes of the 
two Marys, the draperies cleverly worked. They are 
the property of Mr. J. W. Spread, an enthusiastic 
collector and lover of art, who has contributed largely 
to this exhibition. The same gentleman sent an 
Italian boxwood statuette of Christ bound—a work 
of high order. The head, with its sorrowful face, is 
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drooping on the shoulder ; the hands fastened behind 
and the limbs strained produce an artistic piece of 
pathos not often achieved in a work of art devoid of 
the assistance of colour (see illustration). Another 





ST. CHRISTOPHER. 
(From an Alto-relievo in Wood.) 


similar subject, also in boxwood, was contributed 
by the Rev. J. Jackson, M.A., and numbered 154. 
No. 169, representing St. Christopher bearing the 
infant Christ on his shoulder, is of the best Flemish 
work. The upturned face of the saint is most ar- 
tistically treated, and the wonder expressed in it at 


the weight of his burthen is remarkably well told. 
Mr. Spread is also the fortunate possessor of this 
specimen, which is about three feet six inches. 
high. We have engraved this subject, as a good 
representative of its class of work. 

The frieze given at the end of this notice is 
a fragment from the decoration of old London. 
When our rich merchants lived in the great 
city, they frequently had their houses more or 
less richly ornamented with sombre carving, the 
staircases and chimney-pieces often producing 
grand effects by their noble size and rich mould- 
ings and panels. This particular subject formed 
a dessus-porte in a house in Houndsditch long 
since swept away. 

It is not long since we heard that the Church 
of St. Mary-at-Hill was doomed ; but we trust 
that the rector and his energetic committee will 
be strong enough to save it from demolition. 
Yet, should the evil day come, it would be, in 
our opinion, almost the-duty of the Corporation 
to prevent the delicate and beautiful wood- 
carvings which adorn this church ever leaving 
the City. These carvings are not by Grinling 
Gibbons, though they have frequently been 
ascribed to him; they are works, and perhaps 
of their kind the best works, of the late 
Mr. William Gibbs Rogers. 

Before concluding the notice of figure 
subjects we must not omit to mention two 
heads which were lent by the authorities of 
South Kensington Museum, together with a 
most rare and valuable selection from their 
countless treasures. We allude to the two 
small heads carved by Albert Diirer. The 
inimitable touch of the great artist is seen all 
over the work—the mouth all but speaking, the eyes 
shining with life-light, and every other sense ap- 
parently in vital order ; and all this produced with no 
meretricious aid, but simply by the marvellous accu- 
racy of modelling. Grorce AtrreD Rogers. 





DESSUS-PORTE. 
(From an Old House ia Houndsditch.) 











OUR LIVING ARTISTS. 
HENRY WILLIAM BANKS DAVIS, R.A. 


F the list of British animal-painters of high 
eminence is small, we have, nevertheless, more 
than one example of how much can be accomplished 
by genius in a branch of art the resources of which 
are apparently limited. The splendid power Landseer 


in their various moods, sympathies, and sentiments, 
have in a different manner accomplished with no less 
certainty and skill. To go no farther back in the 
history of British art, Abraham Cooper, Ward, and 


—we give but one example among living artists, 


(From a Photograph by Mr. Robert Faulkner.) 


possessed of parodying human nature without in any 
way robbing the brute creation of its characteristics, 
shown in pictures like his “ Alexander and Diogenes,” 
and “ Uncle Tom and his Wife for Sale,” was the 
expression of an idea in language understood by all, 
for we find the sense of humour almost universal, and 
this great master’s works are consequently popular 
throughout civilised Europe. And what in a vein 
peculiar to himself Landseer succeeded in accomplish- 
ing so inimitably, other painters who have adopted as 
their rdle in art the portrayal of the lower animals 


although perhaps here we can scarcely claim the artist 
as an animal-painter alone—the infinitely talented 
designer of the horses in the pictures of “Balaklava” 
and “ The Remnants of an Army,” have in their best 
works shown that perfect appreciation of the habits 
and sympathies of the creatures they depict, coupled 
of course with anatomical knowledge and the neces- 
sary executive skill, sufficient to prove they were com- 
pletely masters of their art. The requirements of 
landscape-painting are somewhat different, but with 
these also Mr. H. W. B. Davis, of whom we are about 
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to speak, and who has now for some time appeared be- 
fore the public as both animal and landscape painter, 
has, as we may be able to show, very fully complied. 
Son of a barrister, and born in August, 1833, Mr. 
Davis appears not so much to have inherited as to have 
originated the artistic faculty in his family. When 
he was little more than a child his great delight and 
recreation consisted of attempts at sketching, crude 
enough, as may be well imagined, but still showing 
the bent of the boy’s mind; and it is a thing to be 
noted as rare in the experience of painters, that the 
artist of whom we are treating attributes his devotion 
to nature and his fondness for art to the early teaching 





was increased by the youth’s introduction to Foley, 
the sculptor, who encouraged him in his purpose, 
so that entering the Royal Academy schools as a 
student in 1852, he did so as a sculptor, and with 
the intention of following out that branch of art. 
And here it is interesting to mark the valuable in- 
fluence this early training as a sculptor had upon the 
career of the future painter, in whose later works a 
very noticeable quality is the masterly modelling 
of the domestic animals he represents. During 
a season or two spent in the Academy schools, 
Mr. Davis was awarded two medals—one for a model 
from the life and the other for perspective—and 





THE APPROACH OF NIGHT. 
(From the Painting by H. W. B. Davis, R.A.) 


an] example of his father. Whilst still the art-instinct 
in the boy appeared scarcely to admit of explanation, 
such a fostering care was bestowed upon his training 
as influenced his future career in a manner never 
to be obliterated. Mr. Davis’s father, a gentleman 
of highly-cultivated mind, chanced to be a devoted 
follower of Izaak Walton, and in his frequent excur- 
sions with his son in pursuit of piscatorial recreation 
he never failed to instil into the lad’s mind lessons 
to be learnt from the contemplation of nature, the 
beauties of which he pointed out and dwelt upon with 
loving appreciation. The boy’s early artistic leaning 
appeared to be towards sculpture, and that feeling was 
strengthened by the enthusiastic admiration aroused 
in his mind at being allowed to witness the modelling 
of a fine bust of Barry Cornwall. This predilection 


about the same period he also exhibited a medallion 
and a bust of Flora. Leaving the Academy, and 
still perhaps as yet without any set and steadfast 
purpose in art, Mr. Davis fancied he would like to 
try his hand at painting, and in 1855 he sent 
two landscapes to the Royal Academy—“ A Forest 
Lake” and “A Marly Lane”—and subsequently, 
after having entered himself at Oxford University, 
where he kept a few terms, he took a house a 
few miles from Boulogne, where he has since 
occasionally resided, finding in the scenery around 
the motive for much of the landscape portion 
of his pictures. Mr. Davis’s next few works 
sufficiently proved that their author was engaged 
with serious intention of conquering the difficulties 
of his art, until about the year 1860 he exhibited at 
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the Portland Gallery a landscape picture of a scene 
near Boulogne, a number of sheep introduced into 
which elicited such marked expressions of public 
approval as in a measure to have originated the 
artist’s habit of painting animals. In succeeding 
years there appeared at the Academy exhibitions a 
number of works from the artist’s brush, all carefully 
wrought out, and, almost without exception, each one 
an improvement upon the last—“ Midsummer,” a view 
near Boulogne; “On the French Coast ;” ‘ The 
Strayed Herd; ” “Spring Ploughing;” “ A Squall 
from the Sea, Picardy ;” “ Dewy Eve; ” “ Moonrise; ” 
and in 1872 two very remarkable productions which 
led to his election as an Associate in the following 
year. “A Panic” was a large picture, in which a 
herd of cattle, painted life-size, were represented in 
one of those momentary alarms with which they are 
sometimes unaccountably seized, rushing headlong 
towards the spectator. This work, which was the 
talk of the season, splendidly drawn, solidly executed, 
and rich in every quality of the animal-painter’s art, 
at once placed Mr. Davis at the head of his profession 
in the branch he had adopted. “ A Trotting Bull,” 
in bronze, and modelled as a study for this picture, 
exhibited in the same collection, also proved con- 
clusively that Mr. Davis had not forgotten his early 
training as a sculptor. This last-mentioned work 


was in the following year sent to the Vienna Inter- 


national Exhibition, where it secured a medal for its 
author, and was received with not less favour than 
it obtained here. The substantial reward consequent 
upon the production of these remarkable works—the 
artist’s election as an Associate, in February, 1873— 
appeared to act as a spur for the further development 
of his genius, so that we had from his brush a 
succession of beautiful pictures like “A Summer 
Afternoon,” “The End of the Day,” “A Spring 
Morning,” and “ After Sundown,” more than one of 
which made it almost difficult to determine whether 
the artist was greater as a landscape or animal painter ; 
for whilst the sheep and cattle with which he en- 
livened his scenery all but breathed and moved, 
in more than one of his landscapes meadows and 
hedgerow alike appeared fragrant as if with the 
breath of spring, and every tuft of grass, shrub, or 
tree showed the thoughtful touch of the earnest and 
loving student of nature. 

In June, 1877, Mr. Davis attained full honours 
in the Academy, and in the following year he was one 
of the strongest exhibitors, with four most learned 
works, the motive in three of which was the pro- 
duction of the effects of different periods of the day. 
Of these we can but stay to refer to “Evening 
Light ”’—a splendidly-drawn dark bull with white 
cow and calf; mid-distance of green fields, and far 
away the sea-shore,- lighted up by gleams of the 
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setting sun—and “ Mid-day Shelter,” wherein cows 
and calves on a river’s bank were sheltering from 
the fierce heat of the sun under the pleasant shadow 
of some trees, or standing in the stream quietly 
enjoying their refreshing bath. Brown, black, and 
dappled cows, with a lovely landscape—every tree 
painted with faultless precision, whilst the great 
shadows from the branches were lightened here and 
there at intervals by bright gleams of the sun shining 
pleasantly through—constituted altogether a lovely 
pastoral, perfectly realising the painter’s motive in his 
work. In 1879 Mr. Davis was unusually prolific, 
exhibiting no less than five pictures, of which one, 
“Cutting Forage on the French Coast,” showed him 
rather in his character as a landscape-painter, for those 
who saw the work will not readily forget the great 
field with its many-tinted grasses, the tall tops of 
which were gently fanned by the summer breeze, and 
the lovely garniture of wild flowers, of infinite beauty 
and variety, whilst waggon-horses waited patiently 
for the load being busily prepared for them to carry 
away. The artist showed us in “ Wanderers,” through 
the cow and calf which have strayed from their pas- 
turage to the sandy hillocks and barren soil adjacent 
to the sea-shore, something of what sentiment there 
is in animal life, and in “ A Midsummer Night ”’ the 
peculiar effect of light often observable at midnight 
in summer-time. The artist’s two contributions in 
1880—*“ Family Affection,” a group of cattle (bull, 
cow, and calf), their bodies lighted up by the rays of 
the afternoon sun, and “ Returning to the Fold,” a 
perfectly admirable study of sheep being collected 


‘together by the shepherd and his attendant dogs, a 


work so highly regarded by the Royal Academy that 
it was purchased by that body under the terms of the 
Chantrey Bequest—are productions so recent and so 
much esteemed as to call for no comment at our hands. 

_ The pictures we engrave are admirably repre- 
sentative of Mr. Davis’s artistic powers. ‘The 
Approach of Night” is a scene of tranquil beauty, 
in which the last trembling light of day is giving 
place to the period appointed for nature’s rest. It 
is in such a scene that the artist’s passionate love 
of the beautiful in creation is most strongly shown. 
The remaining example of his skill which we repro- 
duce—“ Contentment”—no less markedly illustrates 
the ability he possesses as an animal-painter. 

But little remains to be added, unless it is to 
congratulate ourselves that the loss to British art 
sustained by the death of its famous animal-painter 
in 1873 is not altogether irreparable, and that our 
school of animal-pzinting is not likely to become 
extinct whilst painiers like Mr. Davis, with matured 
taste, judgment, und learned executive skill, spring 
up to supply the vacancies which arise in the ranks 
of our artists. M. P. Jackson. 














* CONTENTMENT. 
(From the Painting by H. W. B. Davis, R.A. Exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1877.) 
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“VANDYCK PAINTING THE CHILDREN 


OF CHARLES I.” 


From THE PicturRE By HERMANN SCHNEIDER. 


HE scene which was enacted at the painting of 
celebrated pictures has furnished more than one 
artist with a subject of peculiar interest. St. Luke, 
for instance, has been painted in the act of producing 
one of those Madonnas—very doubtful in authen- 
ticity but greatly venerated—which hang in frames 
of jewels in the churches of Rome. Guido has 
been painted in the act of creating that portrait 
of Beatrice Cenci which—in spite of the fact that 
it is the most hackneyed picture in the world, in 
spite also of the grave doubts which restless and 
intrusive modern inquiry has thrown on the belief 
that Guido ever painted the unhappy heroine at all 
—retains its place as one of the most pathetic 
examples of the later sentimental art. And other 
instances are not wanting. That incidents of this 
kind should be popular as subjects for art is not 
to be wondered at. It is interesting to the public 
to see the personages of some renowned picture 
ungrouped, with the well-known attitudes relaxed, 
or else to view them from another point, and to 
have a sight of the artist also as he might have 
appeared at the moment of producing the lines and 
colours with which we are familiar. The spectator 
feels himself admitted behind the scenes of the 
little drama of: history and art. M. Schneider has 
chosen a most picturesque and fascinating passage 
in the annals of great pictures; the charming group 
of Vandyck’s canvas is partly disbanded, three of 
the children being occupied in amusing the little 


one at whose quaint face and prim costume the 
master is working. Vandyck himself is young and 
graceful, and stands at his easel in the attitude of 
a happy painter putting fortunate touches into a 
work worthy of himself. He and his little sitters 
are surrounded by the carvings and draperies of 
Whitehall, though it was not there that he exe- 
cuted the greater part of his work for Charles I., 
in whom he found a munificent patron. The 
rumour of His Majesty’s liberality to artists had 
gone abroad over Europe, and Vandyck, hearing it, 
came over, hoping to be introduced to the King. 
His hope, however, was not fulfilled, and he had 
already left the country in chagrin, when Charles 
heard of him, and, knowing what a treasure had 
been lost, invited him to return to England. This 
he did, taking up his abode at Blackfriars, whither 
the King often came by water to see his work. His 
Majesty, as well as the royal children, was several 
times painted by him; so was the Queen, and so 
were a large number of the people of the Court. 
Vandyck was high in favour with Charles, who 
knighted him in 1632, and shortly afterwards made 
him a grant of £200 a_year for his life. It may 
be said that every period of society has had its 
own painter—the man most fitted to render its 
character and its types. Certainly the subdued 
graces, the thoughtfulness, and the refinements of 
the time of Charles I. found in the great Fleming 
their most sympathetic and perfect exponent. 
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ON THE PROPER LIMITS AND FUNCTIONS OF THE 





OME may possibly be inclined to 
‘ challenge at once the title 
that heads this paper. Has 
“the grotesque” any “ proper 
function” in art? will be 
asked ; and the answer, when 
all is said, will be regarded 
as mere matter of opinion 
still. The opinion, however, 
; for or against, will depend 
much on our view of art and its province as a 
whole. To pave the way, therefore, for decision 
on the minor point, we must be clear as to what 
our view of the general subject is. Let us say, 


18 


GROTESQUE IN ART. 


~~ 


then, that art is expression: “the outward and 
visible sign” of something in the human mind 
that is urgent for utterance, that finds in utter- 
ance, not relief only, but delight. When we have 
once granted this, art commands our interest in 
all its forms and stages and varieties. Less as the 
minister than as the indicator of successive moods 
and tendencies of feeling and thought, art has.traced 
for us the alternate waxing and waning of the 
religious sentiment through all—awe softening into 
reverence, reverence declining into admiration, and 
yet further into doubt, indifference, or scorn, till art 
itself is only rescued from collapse by deriving a 
novel impetus from nature, by finding in sympathy 
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@ perennial spring of inspiration; but this last, as 
much the rebound from decline as its result, might 
well appear to be actually decline. No longer oc- 
cupied with the divine, or even with the loftiest of 
human deeds and aspirations, art becomes the ex- 
ponent of our complicated life, wherein tears and 
laughter are so strangely intermixed, the sublime 
and the ridiculous continually jostling one another. 
The descent is indeed great, yet, as due to a genuine 
impulse, it can hardly be considered illegitimate. 
Between the appeal to reverence and the appeal to 
sympathy lies the didactic, perilous to all true art ; 
and from the didactic we can never be too thankful 
to escape. There can be no question, we think, that, 
sensible of this, art in many periods of its history 
has thrown over its “ moral” the veil or mask of the 
grotesque. Just before the Reformation, for instance, 
when religion was probably at the lowest ebb among 
the orthodox professors of religion, the grotesque 
appears to have been largely employed in satire on 
the vices and hypocrisy of the clergy; and possibly 
we have here the key to many of the carvings under 
the seats of cathedral stalls, where the spirit of 
mockery seems especially to run riot. Again, the 
“Dance of Death” (known early in the thirteenth 
century, but more popular in the fifteenth) was a 
ghastly subject treated in a manner eminently 
grotesque, and no doubt with a certain moral aim, 
showing as it did the reluctance of men and women 
to go off the stage of life, even when their profession 
implied that they had given up the world. In fact, 
the whole history of the grotesque in Europe seems 
to us to exhibit it as the lash for hollowness and 
folly of every kind, and thus almost as portray- 
ing the march of the moral perception, the satirist 
still laughing with those he satirises, so that his 
satire cannot be taken unkindly. Some may fondly 
imagine that it would be better for zsthetic purposes 
if human nature were other than it is, if no sense 
of the ludicrous had crept into its composition, if 


it could always pose in stately attitudes and talk 


heroics, and never felt inclined to burst out laughing 
at itself. But take a fair look around, and (in- 
dependently of the charitable offices which a sense 
of the ludicrous does for us in pulling us up, and 
curbing us from nameless, numberless vagaries) we 
see that the endless variety and play of character that 
meet us invest life with one of its greatest charms, 
a sort of vernal interest, which only fades with our 
appreciation of it. And in all this the sense of humour 
is a very powerful factor. It is, in trath, an element 


of youth and freshness in our being, a sparkling 
thread of child-life prolonged and interwoven into 
the web of later days. Either because those who 
possess it in force are generally persons in whom 
the tenderer feelings are equally strong, or because 
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without it the limits of fellowship are narrowed at so 
many points, we are always sensible of incomplete- 
ness in those who lack it, and regard them as rather 
unduly defective.* Hence it follows that Art may be 
supposed to fail in fulness and in perfect fidelity to 
nature, consequently even to suffer somewhat, if she 
ignores a faculty that plays so large a part in life, or 
contracts her sphere of representation by too hastily 
rejecting its outcome in the grotesque as necessarily 
“common or unclean.” True, something very like 
this stigma has been affixed to the grotesque by no 


‘Jess an authority than Mr. Ruskin,ft who sees in our 


love of it “a taint of baseness;” nor can we deny 


that there is much ‘in the records of the use (may 
we not rather say of the abuse?) of the grotesque 
in art to justify the accusation. Hilarious demons, 
boisterous imps of jollity, obtruded themselves into 
the most awful and sacred scenes; the comic has 
often too faithfully expressed the coarseness of the 
age. But neither these facts nor Mr. Ruskin’s 
eloquence can persuade us that life is all a solemn 
march across a stage whereon no pranks are to be 
played. In that long procession the genius of Fun 
has his allotted place, and while he fills it with 
becoming modesty, none disputes his prerogative, 
though few divine how sorely his merry presence 
would be missed. And surely what has thus its 
function in life has its function in art also, if art 
be, as was said above, the expression—to wit, the 
sympathetic exponent—of human thought and feel- 
ing, of the manifold experience and consciousness 
that throng our present life. 

But to consider what the “ proper functions ” of 
the grotesque in art are. Monotony is felt by most 
of us to be the bane of all beauty; consequently 
whatever breaks in on monotony has a charm ir- 
respective of any intrinsic worth. This is one 
function of the grotesque; and, with certain re- 
strictions, the infraction is advantageous even on 
wsthetic grounds. Apart from the fascination which 
always lurks in surprise, and the healthful shock 
caused by finding something unlike what we ex- 
pect, there is the force of contrast—the restlessness 
of laughter throwing into high relief the attractions 
of all that is severer and more calm. Better even 
ugliness with variety than beauty without it! There 
is a witchery in the very imperfection we regret ; it is 
the “touch of nature”—whose effects we know. 
Standing before such a humorous and thoroughly 
grotesque little picture as “ When a Man’s Single 
He Lives at His Ease,” t and hearing on all sides the 


* How little, for example, would one have in common with 
the man, if such there be, who finds no charm in Don Quixote, 
that inimitable blending of the humorous and pathetic! 

t+ See his “ Lectures on Art.” 

t In the Royal Academy, 1877. 











sounds of suppressed amusement in the crowd, who 
has not felt the thrill of affinity with his fellows, a 
sudden consciousness of kinship which it may be 
good -for him to remember in graver and sadder 
moments, when he wraps the mantle of his pride 
about him? Trifling as such incidents may seem, 
everything of the kind enriches us, or ought to do 
so. What a subtle record of individual history we 
may discern in the works of some of our old illumi- 
nators, where the ramifications of one lovely curve 
embrace a series of pictures: here a snow-white 
‘lily on a ground of gleaming gold ; there a bird 


“ Singing of summer in full-throated ease ;” 


there a fire-spitting dragon whose mouth is a “ pit 
of destruction ;” and anon a quaint little animal 
breaking in like a burst of laughter that cannot 
be repressed! Note all the allegory here, and then 
say if the treble secret of the function of the gro- 
tesque—in life, in nature, and in art—had not 
been seized by the monk who in his quiet cloister 
traced that glowing page, and chronicled the reali- 
ties of existence in those beautiful hieroglyphics. 
Whether his art be “high” or not, it is perfect 
of its sort, concord and contrast duly setting off 
each other, and the result of the whole a never- 
ending charm. Yet, perhaps, half its delightsome- 
‘ness lies in the protest against conventional purism— 
\a protest, we suggest, which is another special func- 
tion of the grotesque. When hypocrisy or affecta- 
tion is in vogue, art is but too liable to be infected 
by it and to shun the expression of the natural. In 
so dving art at once loses power and interest, no 
less than reality. Therefore, whatever redeems it 


“THE FINISHING TOUCH.” 
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from this error tends to its renovation, and should 
be dear to the esthetically minded, even at the cost 
of a seeming audacity for the time. 

And yet another function of the grotesque is 


found in its enmity to the sentimental. Possibly 
this alone might account for the indulgence with 
which it is regarded by Englishmen in general, as 
well as for its discredit with Mr. Ruskin (if we 
may be pardoned for so saying). No people have 
more real sentiment than the English, none a more 
hearty detestation of sentimentality than they. Every- 
thing is welcome that wears the semblance of a revolt 
against this. They detect a flavour of it in our 
great critic, and are just a little inclined to enjoy 
his discomfiture when some quaint vagary of the 
medieval chisel brings his rhapsodies to a sudden 
check. A thoroughly healthy temperament has 
always a sense of the humorous, consequently is 
never repelled by its discovery in another; and for 
one who appreciates character there is eaptivation in 
anything that exhibits it in full freedom of play. 
When the artist varies his work with some odd 
fancy that has flitted across his brain, or, it may 
be, weaves into it a grotesque object that had dis- 
tracted him for a moment from his parchment or his 
stone, we feel as if he had taken us by the hand, 
and with a fresh appeal to our sympathy looked us 
laughingly in the face. We know how grateful 
are such interruptions in hours of care and toil, 
or in a train of sad reflections; we are aware that 
we owe something to them for the lightening 
of our daily load, though perhaps too thought- 
less to perceive or too proud to confess how 
much. S. H. Srataam. 
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By Meyer von BREMEN. 
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Sa}N composition, arrangement, invention, 
arm} and detail, this is perhaps as choice an 
_ example of German genre as we could 

well submit to our readers. The artist 

has left his work, and gone in for a 

moment. to have a chat with the owner 

of the cottage, from the back of which 
the painter gets the fine view we see upon his 
sketching-easel. In the meantime, some children 
returning from school, discovering the unfinished 
picture, and finding the coast clear, seize the 
opportunity of giving practical expression to their 
art-instinct. One little urchin accordingly, with 
an audacity peculiar to genius, proceeds with a 
well-charged brush and an unflinching hand to 
give a little more strength and local colour to 








the background. The little girl behind the two 
kneeling boys, with her school-books under her 
arm and her slate dangling from her forefinger, 
is in perfect sympathy with what is going on, 
and, with the keen look and critical attitude of a 
venerable connoisseur, watches every daub of the 
brush. The whole proceeding, however, will be 
brought to an abrupt close presently, and the poor 
little girl will be the only one left to answer to the 
enraged artist for the erring enthusiasm of her two 
barefooted and vanished friends. It seems to be an 
old pump which gives forth the bountiful rush of 
water, but for what reason it spouts, seeing that no 
one is near it, the artist has forgotten to explain. 
Whatever the cause, we cannot help thinking that the 
water enlivens the composition. J. F. RB. 
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(From the Picture by Meyer von Bremen.) 








THE VEDETTE. 
(From the Picture by Meissonier. By permission of MM. E. Lecadre et Cie.) 


OUR LIVING: ARTISTS. 
JEAN LOUIS ERNEST MEISSONIER. 


FTEN an originator, whether in 
large matters or in small, re- 
ceives this paradoxical injus- 

tice at the hands of fate— 

that his productions bear in 

the eyes of the world any 

characteristic except novelty, 
any merit except freshness. His imitators, if they 
can rob him of nothing else, will rob him of these ; 
and such—inasmuch as he is the originator in quite 
modern times of what may be called the microscopic 
genre—has been the fortune of M. Meissonier. A 
small school of followers—less conspicuous in the last 
ten years than they had been for some time previously 
—has carried out what he had begun in the way 
of minute perfection, never surpassing him in his 
own inimitable quality of bold neatness of execution, 
but (in the person of M. Domingo) outdoing him in 

19 


the matter of colour. We have spoken of him as 
originating microscopic genre in our own times; of 
course those completest of artists, the Dutchmen 
Gerard Douw, Metzu, and Terburg, have painted—in 
altogether a different spirit—with all the detailed 
finish of Meissonier, but hardly ever perhaps on so 
small a scale, and never with that altogether free 
and dexterous touch which so peculiarly distinguishes 
his work. The Dutch manner was more purely and 
simply imitative of nature, the quality of the execu- 
tion in the finest Dutch examples being so perfect 
that neither the paint nor the artist’s handling of 
the paint makes itself sensible or apparent, whereas 
in M. Meissonier’s work, although the dexterity is 
by no means obtrusive, there is no such effacement. 
His minuteness then is, or was, all his own. A 
lover of the “infinitely little,” he is one of the most 
masculine of painters—a painter indeed too masculine 
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for sweetness of form or tenderness of manner; he 
is never weak, but then also he is never lofty, 
never trite, never pretty, never commonplace, never 
thoughtful, never pathetic. None of the modern 
seekers after poetry in art can have anything in com- 
mon with him, for the mystical, the intense, and-the 
subtle do not exist in his work; nor has he anything 
in common with the lover of sentiment. The general 
intelligent admiration of his painting is not likely to 
be ever lessened by anything difficult in the character 
or expression which he represents; in his characters 
he is full of energetic and powerful distinctness, 
and in his expressions he is insistent and broad. 
His subjects also are such as command the general 
interest ; martial ¢enve and equipments, courtly little 
scenes of the last century, passages of recent mili- 
tary history—these bits of commonplace combined 
with character and costume are such as succeed in 
pleasing at once the many and the few. The 
latter, who have no delight in lenses and no special 
passion for the minute in painting, find a more 
educated pleasure in the breadth, the space, and 
the ease which he introduces into the tiniest frame. 
M. Edmond About said that he “stowed fifty French 
guards, full of life and movement, into a space where 
two cockchafers would not have room to stir.” This 
quality of /argeness the artist is said to preserve by 
invariably designing and composing in life-size, and 
by free, vigorous, and rapid sketching in chalk of the 
first conception of a figure. It is in his faces espe- 
cially that this admirable latgeness is most notice- 
able; into the minute features of some veteran of 
the First Empire he contrives to introduce not only 
free, angular, and broad drawing, but a character, 
a past, a history—and all as it were at leisure, at 
ease, and with room to spare. As a colourist he 
undoubtedly, in the eyes of those who love beautiful 
colour, leaves something to be desired, but he is a 
master of tone.. 

M. Meissonier’s artistic biography is a record of 
altogether unvaried good fortune, honour, and success. 
It is now a somewhat long record, the artist having 
been born at Lyons in or about the year 1813. He 
began his studies at a very early age, of course in 
Paris, and equally of course under the master of his 
choice—M. Léon Cogniet. His success, as soon as he 
emerged from his state of pupilage,-was immediate ; 
and he was in his mature years established as one 
of the representative, expressive, and typical talents 
of the Second Empire. Whatever may be M. Meis- 
sonier’s present attachment to the Republic, it was 
under a military empire that his gifts found their 
fittest development, and in the Emperor himself he 
had an admirer and an enthusiastic patron. His 
début, however, dates back to a time before the Coup 
@’ Etat, having taken place in the year 1836, when he 


exhibited “The Little Messenger.” From that day 
his fame steadily increased until it reached the point 
of eminence which it has steadily held. His pictures 
at the Salon never fail to attract their crowd year 
by year, and decade by decade, while such of his 
precious canvases as find their way to Pall Mall or 
Covent Garden find an equal enthusiasm, “The 
Fight ” being, perhaps, the best known and most 
popular amongst us—and with reason, for it belongs — 
to our reigning family through the graceful gift of 
the late Emperor to the Prince Consort. The pic- 
ture represents, as our readers are probably aware, a 
sudden and passionate quarrel outside a wine-shop ; 
the combatants are tearing away from the hands of 
the bystanders in order to get at each other’s throats, 
and hardly ever in the whole history of art has 
movement in its impulse, directness, and sincerity 
been more energeticaliy rendered; both men mean 
what they are doing, nor are their companions playing 
at holding them: back, for their “ principals ” have 
drawn their knives, and a moment will bear the 
decision of life or death. This wonderful picture, 
be it remembered, was produced by a pencil which 
had been almost entirely devoted to subjects of 
repose. Another celebrated out-of-door work is 
“The Game at Bowls,” and yet another “The 
Portrait of the Sergeant,” a brilliant study of a 
figure in light. ‘“ Napoleon III. at Solferino” 
was the result of the Italian campaign which 
M. Meissonier made with the Imperial army for 
artistic purposes; this picture and “The Emperor 
and his Staff” represent him in the collection of 
works by living French artists at the Palace of 
the Luxembourg. When the Empire which he 
had illustrated was unwittingly drawing to a close, 
the great artist again followed the army, this time 
to the ill-fated fortress of Metz, where he barely 
escaped sharing the fortunes of the siege by a timely 
flight to Paris. After this he served as a volunteer 
until the final peace, sharing in this the patriotism of 
Regnault, De Neuville, and so many less celebrated 
but no less valiant artists. To this experience of 
M. Meissonier’s life is due the intention which he 
is said to have formed of painting a work, not only 
colossal in size but allegorical in subject, in which 
France is to be lying prostrate and bleeding under 
the shadow of a hovering and unclean Prussian 
eagle, while the body of the young Regnault is 
east across her breast. Nothing could well be 
imagined more opposed to the moderate, keen, 
and wholesome common-sense of M. Meissonier’s 
long course of artistic invention. If this eminently 
clever artist intends by the proposed composition to 
prove to the world that he is possessed of lofty 
imagination and sublimity of mind, he is hardly 
likely to succeed, the intended group being surely 
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as commonplace as his real and familiar scenes are 
distinguished; and if the colossal scale on which 
he promises, or threatens, to work is meant as an 
answer to those critics who are supposed to have 
reproached him with his miniature-painting, here 
also we cannot avoid the conclusion that his purpose 
will not be fulfilled. M. Meissonier has painted 
some half-dozen pictures on a scale quite consider- 
able enough to convince the world of his ability 
in that matter; but no critics whose opinion could 
be of value to him have ever cast the smallness of 
his work in his teeth, for the reason upon which 
we have already insisted—that in scale only is his 
painting small, and never in spirit, grasp, or 
execution. But in the practice of allegorical or 
ideal art of the “grand style” M. Meissonier would 
deprive the world of the enjoyment of that exqui- 
sitely intelligent tact by which he unites his types 
and ¢imes. It is well known that he has a theory 
with regard to the alteration of the human 
frame, features, and expression with the alteration 
of the epoch, and the change of customs and 
life. We are inclined decidedly to consider that 
his hypothesis may be sound. It is impossible, 
for instance, to avoid the belief that the contem- 
porary city man of business is, in face, gait, bear- 
ing, and build, the outcome of modern life; that 
the cockney shopkeeper of to-day is in physique 
different from anything which existed in the time 
of Chaucer; that the last century produced a type 
of masculine beauty—high-bred in feature, clear and 
clean in the finish of jaw, mouth, and brows—which 
has altogether disappeared from the London of our 
times. So persuaded is M. Meissonier of the truth 
of his theory that he will not choose a model for 
any historical subject from the common types which 
surround him; he waits until chance shows him 
a face and figure which have, in Darwinian phrase, 
“reverted” to the epoch on which he is at work ; 
such are generally to be found here and there— 
“survivals”? and “reversions” which make even 
the non-artistic exclaim “ What a medieval face ! ” 
or “ What an admirable barbaric head!” To this 
precision of choice, and to the observation and 
thought which have enabled him to practise it, 
are due M. Meissonier’s ease, naturalness, and 
fitness—qualities which place his work at an in- 
calculable distance from the “costume groups” 
of the novice. But if he takes infinite pains in 
choosing his models himself, in the same propor- 
tion does he abstain from choosing his models’ 
positions. Acting on the principle that a man’s 
attitudes are part of himself and proper to the 
build of his person and the temper of his mind, 
M. Meissonier waits patiently, sketch-bock in hand, 
until his sitter shall have forgotten himself suffi- 
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ciently to fall into the attitude of nature; and 
it is not until after this has been secured vhat art 
sets to work at the important task of composing 
nature pictorially. 

M. Meissonier’s conscientiousness is satisfactorily 
obvious, and proverbial throughout Europe. Those 
who are inclined to appraise a painters work by 
translating its value into its price are fond of telling 
us at what rate the wonderful French miniaturist 
in oils works by the square inch ; the result of the 
calculation has escaped our memory, but we believe 
it shows a sum so considerable that if any one had 
a fancy for setting a little bit of Meissonier in a 
ring or scarf-pin, as an enthusiastic artist once 
wished that he could set small pieces of Titian’s 
or Tintoretto’s colour, the result would be a parure 
almost as costly (even according to the arbitrary 
gauge of money) as if it were composed of precious 
stones instead of precious paints. 

M. Meissonier has turned his solid successes to 
account in the way most delightful to the greater 
number of men of taste, by making himself master 
of a monumental house—a house, moreover, which 
may be spoken of among the artist’s works, inasmuch 
as he with his own hand designed every detail of 
ornament as well as the architectural mass of the 
building, and even superintended the exact and 
finished laying of its stones. It stands close to 
the Pare Monceau, and is in the style of the Italian 
Renaissance. English taste, when it has the free 
play which practically unlimited resources alone can 
give, is apt to be rather more severe and to tend 
towards the models of the thirteenth century; but 
the glories of the Renaissance are generally antique 
enough for the French dilettante, and a painter is not 
unnaturally inclined to place even his architectural 
ideal in the age which saw the climax and culmi- 
nation of his own art of colour. M. Meissonier’s 
studio is a hall of entirely Italian magnitude—as 
large as the vaulted sala which occupies half the 
“noble” (first) storey of a Genoese palace. One 
of the owner’s pictures upon its easel would, 
indeed, look grotesquely out of proportion in such a 
room, but that this is the studio only in name; 
a smaller chamber within the first is the artist’s 
real sanctum sanctorum. At his country home, at 
Poissy, M. Meissonier lives near his son and pupil, 
who is himself established in the artistic career with 
so much success that he was, in 1866, the gainer of 
a medal. Among the father’s decorations may be 
mentioned the Commandership of the Legion .of 
Honour, and a grand medal of honour given by 
Napoleon III. in that year of Imperial dis- 
tinctions, 1867; he was elected Member of the 
Institute in 1861, and is one of the five honorary 
foreign Royal Academicians of England. Nothing 
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(From the Picture by Meissonier. By permission of MM. E. Lecadre et Cie.) 
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like a catalogue of his works is possible here, so 

numerous are they; but a glance at the prices 

which a few of them have realised may interest 

our readers. We translate the francs, and in many 

cases the dollars, into pounds sterling. “ The 

Amused Cavalier” (7} centimétres by 5) sold in 

New York for £620; “A Dream” for £833; 

“Soldiers at Cards” (8 centiméttes by 10) for 

£2,300; “The Cavalry Charge” for £6,250; “ Mar- 

shal Saxe and his Staff ” (8 centimétres 

by 9) for £1,720; and the picture called 

“ 1807,” of which we have been unable 

to obtain ‘the dimensions, was bought 

by the late Mr. Stewart, of New York, 

for a sum exceeding £12,500. The last- 

named work offers a striking example 

of that extreme conscientiousness, com- 

bined with a certain lack of dramatic 

imagination, of which mention has 

already been made. The picture shows 

a charge of cuirassiers at what was 

probably (for the laconic title does not 

exactly inform us) the battle of Fried- 

land. M. Meissonier was not satisfied 

with watching the action of cavalry in 

the momentary manner with which most 

artists are obliged to content them- 

selves; he had a tramway laid down, 

along which he was propelled at the 

same rate of speed as that of a horse 

which charged at his side; the artist, 

keeping up with his model, was able 

to observe every movement of muscle 

and sinew. In spite, however, of these 

infinite pains, the stationary group of 

“The Emperor and his Staff,” drawn 

up on a neighbouring eminence, is more 

excellent in truth and nature—as re- 

gards the horses at least—than that 

of the cuirassiers. What is admirable 

in the latter is the action of the men, 

who cheer and salute with real impulse, 

swiftness, and intensity. This is a true picture of 

war, painted without bloodshed yet without conven- 

tionality or insincerity. Another instance of this 

great artist’s laborious observations from nature is 

to be found in “ The Retreat of Napoleon after the 

Leipsic Campaign,”’ where the Emperor and his staff 

are slowly riding through deep snow. M. Meissonier 

is said to have contracted a severe complaint in 

making his studies from horses which were led to 

and fro for hours through depths of snow and mud. 

His reward is that he has drawn a group walking 

with more truth of action and movement than can 

perhaps be found in any other picture in the world. 
M. Meissonier, it is believed, has only once in his 
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life painted a woman’s figure. No one will marvel 
at M. Meissonier’s peculiarity in this respect who re- 
members that he is, if not exclusively, yet chiefly, 
a military painter. There are plenty of artists who 
will give us tenderness, pathos, dreams, and the 
ideal ; let us thank him who is content to give us 
the real, finely understood, delicately perceived, 
triumphantly mastered. 

It only remains to be added, for the informa- 
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tion of the many admirers 
of M. Meissonier on this 
side of the Channel, that the publication of 

a large album of his works, reproduced by 

the heliogravure process, has been commenced. 

This album is being brought out under the artist’s 
personal supervision, and will include about one hun- 
dred and fifty of his finest pictures. MM. Lecadre 
et Cie. of Paris are the publishers to whom the 
world is indebted for this important undertaking. 
It is characteristic of M. Meissonier’s love of pre- 
cision that he has hitherto favoured photographic 
processes rather than the burin for the reproduction 
of his pictures. Auice MEYNELL. 
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OVA 
R. MARKS, R.A., is 
a painter many-sided 
and of many moods. 
His early reputation 
== was made as a genial hu- 
morist, full of quaint origi- 
nality and power. He was 
the first to introduce us to 
the capabilities of medizval 
time; and such pictures as 
“The Monk and Gargoyle” 
(or, as it was actually called, 
“The Franciscan Sculptor and 
his Model”) and “Tooth- 
ache in the Middle Ages” 
will’ be familiar to all 
as the works of a fresh, 
vigorous hand which has 
== gained strength in the same 
cy line as time passed by. Land- 
scape is another, and to many by no means the least 
attractive phase of Mr. Marks’s art. The same ori- 
ginality to be found as in his more ambitious work is 
displayed in his selection of landscape subjects ; and 
the genuine lover of nature cannot fail to appreciate 
the talent which will make a sweet picture out of 
a sloping upland, a stretch of sea-beach, or a clump 
of trees against the sky. A third line is that of 
decoration. Some of Mr. Marks’s most celebrated 
pictures, like “The Bookworm,” which is in the pos- 
session of Lord Crewe at Crewe Hall, were painted with 
a decorative intention; and his great success in it has, 
no doubt, induced him to devote much of his time and 
talent to this branch of art. It was his execution of 
a small commission in panel decoration which led to 
the production of the series which this paper illus- 
trates. Mr. Marks was engaged upon a number of 
birds’ heads intended to adorn a piece of furniture for 
Mr. Burges the architect, when the Duke of West- 
minster visited his studio and saw the work in pro- 
gress. The first remark made by the Duke was to 
express the regret that these were heads and no more. 
He wished to see the whole bird in each case, and was 
thus led on to consider how a room would look which 
was entirely decorated with panels of birds. A small 
drawing-room at Eaton Hall, which had recently 
been re-appropriated or re-constructed, was in need of 
decoration. Wall-spaces on three sides, the fourth 
being altogether taken up by windows, afforded abun- 
dant surface, while the light was so arranged as to 
give the best effect to the decorations of this room. 
A visit to Eaton Hall satisfied Mr. Marks as to the 
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feasibility of the work, and the best manner of exe- 
cuting it. Twelve panels, which were exhibited to 
the public at Mr. Agnew’s Gallery in Bond Street, 
and which are: now in their proper place at Eaton 
Hall, were the result of this commission. 

Such work as this could only be produced after 
long and patient study of bird-nature. But Mr. 
Marks is a born ornithologist. His bias towards 
birds was displayed in his very tenderest years. 
I have seen a sketch made by him some forty 
years ago, when still quite a child, of a bird behind 
bars. The bird, strange to say, is the same crowned 
or crested crane which later on he has given us in his 
panels, and the bars belong to the bird-house of the old 
Surrey Zoological Gardens—those gardens to which 
Mr. Cross moved his menageries from the King’s Mews, 
and which were situated in the grounds of the Manor 
House at Walworth. But the modern Zoological Gar- 
dens have given Mr. Marks in his maturity more abun- 
dant opportunities of studying the forms and habits of 
birds, and of these he has not been slow to avail him- 
self. The fruit of these studies was given to the world 
long before the production of the bird-panels. It may 
be found in the famous pictures of “The Princess 
and the Pelicans,” the “Convocation,” and of “St. 
Francis Preaching to the Birds,” of which the two 
last-named were reproduced in these pages. ‘ Con- 
vocation,” it will be remembered, represented a group 
of nine adjutants, the happily-named birds of military 
proclivities which haunt Indian parade-grounds and 
act the humble but highly useful part of general 
scavengers in cantonments and streets. The pelican 
picture is remarkable for the introduction in a variety 
of attitudes of the quaint bird with its enormous 
pouch, which is so grotesque in its movements. The 
birds which Mr. Marks loves to give us, it will be 
observed, are those which serve best to illustrate his 
own peculiar humour. They are all funny birds, 
with strange characteristics, fond of quaint attitudes, 
and given to odd ways. ‘Take the crowned crane, for 
example, the tall bird figured in the lower of our 
woodcuts—the bird of Mr. Marks’s early affection. 
There are no more comic birds to be met with. It 
is obvious from their manner that they themselves 
possess the keenest sense of humour. It is as good 
as a play to stand and watch them at their antics in 
the Zoo. Now upon one leg, the other tucked up 
close and out of sight, they rest quietly and solemnly 
brooding over affairs of state ; next minute they com- 
mence an absurd and ridiculous dance, threading the 
giddy maze, in and out and round and round about, 
as keen and excited as any sensible bipeds indulging 














in the Caledonians or some other intricate quadrilles. 
To the dance will succeed a stately and majestic walk 
up and down the enclosure ; after that, without rhyme 
or reason they will range themselves against the fence 
and start on a wild race for the opposite side. The 
race is seldom run out; half-way across, the competi- 
tors will halt suddenly, and all will commence to yell. 
This is another trial of strength. As the voice of the 
crowned crane is extremely loud, and has, to quote 
Wood, “something of a trumpet in its hollow ring- 
ing resonance,” the effect is as deafening as it is 
amusing. Compared with this extraordinary creature 
the scarlet ibis, although a curious bird, has nothing 
very remarkable about it except its shape and colour. 
Its colour, when seen in perfection, as in that Egyptian 
land where it was deemed sacred and worshipped for 
no reason that we know, is a “ glowing scarlet,” and 
this, with its long and graceful beak, must have com- 
mended it to the painter for purposes of decoration. 
For the same reason he has selected the flamingoes 
which are figured in the upper woodcut. These 
tall and splendid creatures, which in nature range 
from five to six feet in height, are also of mag- 
nificent colour—now scarlet, now various tones of 
blush-pink and faint red. They are singularly 
graceful. The long necks curve in beautiful lines, 
whether the birds are feeding, or in movement, or 
at rest. What they look like standing on one 
leg, whether the other be raised jauntily a little 
from the ground or tucked in under the body, 
the woodcut admirably shows. The skill of the 
painter is further proved by the other birds in- 
troduced into these two panels. They have been 
cleverly selected to make contrast and emphasise 
effect. Nothing more appropriate could well be 
conceived than the short puffy little penguin looking 
up at the giant flamingo, or the modest robin red- 
breast, essentially a bird of home-affections, brought 
thus into juxtaposition with these strange-looking 
foreigners. With Mr. Marks the penguin is evidently 
a favourite subject for his brush. He has never 
painted anything more full of humour than the 
pair of penguins christened “The Two Dromios,” 
exhibited at the Old Water-Colour Society. These 
brothers, who, like Cesar and Pompey, are very much 
like one another, might be two human oddities 
walking with much importance down the street. The 
birds’ broad white waistcoats, their fins like a short 
man’s fat arms, and their waddling straddle-legged 
gait are irresistibly comic. The same droll traits are 
apparent in our penguin gazing at his talliriends. As 
for the robin, he is perched contentedly on the wall, 
caring little for his companions, and seeming to make 
himself quite at home. 

The whole series of panels are twelve in number, 
and although the two selected for illustration are 
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perhaps the most perfect, all are equally admirable 
from the truly decorative point of view. Birds, 
from their variety in form, plumage, and colour, are 
especially well suited for decoration, and Mr. Marks 
has in these twelve pictures accomplished a real 
chef-d’euvre. There is no monotony, no repetition 
in the panels. The birds are all of different kinds, 
in characteristic and sometimes droll attitudes; but: 
it is quite evident that the painter has himself 
been careful to study every pose. Space does not 
permit a description of all the panels at length, 
but some details of the most delightful may fitly 
conclude this paper. One represents a couple of 
cranes, the Stanley and the demoiselle, in conjunc- 
tion with a swallow and a gorgeous blue-and-scarlet 
macaw. ‘These cranes are perhaps the most grace- 
ful of their kind; the Stanley has a wen-shaped 
excrescence made up altogether of feathers, and a 
beautiful full dark eye which appears more mild and 
gentle than is warranted by the character of a bird 
who is as spiteful and mischievous as any of the 
cranes. The demoiselle is a dainty, delicately moving 
bird, with blue-grey plumage, which deepens in tone 
towards the head, and shows up more vividly the 
ear-tufts of snowy white. A second panel represents 
the black-and-white pelicans in combination with the 
Coevi heron and the sulphur-breasted toucan. The 
last-named supplies the brightest colour and not a 
little of the quaintness to the picture, for the toucan 
is a comical bird, notable in its own country for 
talkative ways, which have gained it the soubriquet 
from natives of “the preacher.” The Coevi heron 
has many good points; to a painter its pre-eminent 
characteristic is the immobility of its pose. When 
neither hungry nor annoyed it will remain in one 
attitude, and with no perceptible movement, far 
longer than the best-trained artist’s model. Other 
herons known as the Jabirus, or night herons, form 
the subject of a third panel. They are the very 
weirdest birds of the stork tribe, given to eerie noc- 
turnal habits, haunting dismal swamps and lone 
river reaches in the dead of night. At day-dawn 
the Jabiru withdraws to the recesses of the forest, 
and sleeps off the fatigue of his night’s wandering 
to and fro. The colour of the birds in this panel 
is very beautiful; the head is of a metallic purple 
softening upon the neck to a bronze-green tone, the 
eye is of a pale yellow which gives its owner a 
somewhat sinister look, although there is nothing 
in its ordinary manner of behaviour to justify the 
epithet. On the contrary, its appearance, with 
small body, long neck, and large bill, is distinctly 
humorous and grotesque. I have heard Mr. Marks 
say of these, by no means the least favourite of 
his bird-sitters, that they vaguely reminded him of 
Ethiopian serenaders. He was not conscious why ; 
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but. probably the resemblance is partly due 
to the strong contrast-of-light and shade 
in the plumage-and.the quaint attitudes 
the birds assume. The fourth-and-last panel 
which I shall describe was perhaps the*most 


popular with visitors to Mr. Agnew’s-gal--. 


lery when the panels were on view. The 
whole centre of ‘the picture is occupied by a 
splendid secretary bird, one of the class of 
vultures, so scientists have at last decided, 


He has gained his name from the feathers. 


projecting from his head, which are for all 
the world like goose-quills stuck behind a 
scribbler’s ear. He is a lean and hungry- 
looking personage, with long legs thrust 
too far through his shrunken trousers, and 
a tail carried out straight as though he 
was standing on the hearthrug before the 
fire, with his arms behind him under his 
coat. The secretary bird has a most won- 
derful eye—rich, deep, and lustrous, encircled 


CROWNED CRANE AND SCARLET IBIS. 
(One of the Bird-Panels executed for Eaton Hall by H. Stacy Marks, R.A.) 





FLAMINGOES AND PENGUIN. 


(One of the Bird-Panels executed for Faton Hall 
by H. Stacy Marks, R.A.). 


by a patch of yellow skin emphasising 
the brillianey of the orb. In South Africa 


_he is something of a hero, for he will 


attack fearlessly and almost invariably 
kill all serpents, including the deadly 
cobra. But he is a ravenous feeder, 
and in the stomach of one were found 
eleven lizards, eleven tortoises, numbers of 
small insects whole, and three snakes as 
thick as a man’s arm. In conjunction 
with the secretary bird is a gorgeous 
blue-and-yellow macaw, and a pretty 
white Avocet, a rare little English bird 
which, “from its long and oddly-curved 
beak, has earned the name of the Cobbler’s 
Awl Bird.” 

Bird-lovers, no less than lovers of art, 
must be grateful to Mr. Marks for these 
his last and most charming’ efforts in 
decoration. ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
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come RF NE of the peculiarities of Florentine art 

m:. is that it busied itself not only on 
#0| statues and pictures—on the larger 
=| vehicles of artistic expression, but in 

: the perfection of little details which 
wail escape notice if they were not searched for by 
a careful eye. In the same street as the Church of 
San Michele, on the left-hand side a little higher up, 
stands the ancient palace of the Strozzi family. Its 
base is formed of rusticated stones, afterwards to be 
outstripped by the larger masses which form the 
lower tier of the Pitti Palace, the home of the rival 
family. The windows are remarkable for their 
simple and elegant design, in which the entwined 
crescents of the Strozzi form a prominent part. But 
the most striking thing about the building is the 
richly-worked knocker that hangs on the door, and 
of the same workmanship is the large iron lamp 
which projects from the corner of the house. It 
is most elaborate ironwork of Italian-Gothic design, 
and it bears, wherever it is possible, the arms of 
the house to which it belongs. It was wrought 
by Caparra, an artist who, like many other Floren- 
tine artists, was best known by his nickname. 
Caparra in Italian means a coin given as a pledge 
for future payments—the Greek arrhajon. Caparra, 
being a cautious man, never accepted a commission 
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unless part at least of the price had been paid be- 
forehand, and from that excellent practice the name 
is derived which is the most honoured among the 
descendants of Tubal Cain. 

Those who have read George Eliot’s “ Romola,” 
the most perfect reproduction of Florentine life and 
thought in English literature, will remember the 
figure of this blacksmith, lightly but firmly sketched. 
We are told how Tito Melema was wandering down 
the Via dei Benci from the square of Santa Croce, and 
how his ear was struck by the music of the anvil. 
He knew the sounds “came from the workshop of 
Niccolé Caparra, famous resort of all Florentines who 
cared for curious and beautiful iron-work.” “The 
wide doorway, standing at the truncated angle of a 
great block or ‘isle’ of houses, was surmounted by a 
loggia roofed with fluted tiles, and supported by stone 
columns with roughly-carved capitals. Against the 
red light framed in by the outline of the fluted tiles 
and columns stood in black relief the grand figure 
of Niccold, with his huge arms in rhythmic rise and 
fall first hiding and then disclosing the profile of his 
firm mouth and powerful brow.” Tito wished to buy 
a coat of chain-armour which he had seen hanging up 
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on the wall a day or two before. Caparra would not 
sell to any one for fear the coat of mail should cover 
the heart of a scoundrel. He also insisted upon having 
ready money. ‘ You’ve passed my shop often enough 
to know my sign ; you’ve seen the burning account 
books. I trust nobody. The price is twenty florins, 
and that’s because it’s second-hand. You’re not likely 
to have so much money with you. Let it be till to- 
morrow.” ‘Tito, however, had the money. “ Niccold 
reached down.the finely-wrought coat, which fell 
together into little more than two handfuls,” and Tito 
walked away with the “garment of fear,” the work 
of Maso of Brescia. 

Other houses are decorated by beautiful designs 
in terra-cotta—generally a holy family in a lunette 
over the doorway. These are the work of Luca della 
Robbia, who, beginning as a carver in marble, even- 
tually devoted himself entirely to this kind of pottery. 
The most characteristic remains of his work are the 
infants in swaddling clothes which form a frieze to 
the Foundling Hospital, or, as it is called in Florence, 
the Hospital of the Innocents. But although he 
was the creator of this kind of work, so beautiful in 
its permanence and so varied in its colour and its 
design, we have reason to regret that he ever deserted 
the career of a sculptor. There stand upon the 
floor of the great hall in the Bargello ten slabs of 
marble carved in high relief. They represent groups 
of dancing, singing, and playing figures, and were 
once part of the cantoria, or singing gallery, of some 
dismantled church. In their present state it is diffi- 
cult to see what was the original order of the com- 
position, but it is clear that a small group of figures 
singing and playing stood at each end, and the move- 
ment of the others increased in intensity as they 
neared the centre. Nothing can exceed the joyous 
energy of the children which compose the groups. 
Some blow large trumpets while others hold up the 
ends of them in their hands, some clap together 
cymbals with feverish glee, others stand more quietly 
twanging their golden harps, while a group evidently 
intended for the centre dances round hand-in-hand. 
Many of the figures are in violent motion, yet from the 
admirable grouping, their carefully harmonised size, 
and their accommodation to nearly the same level 
of perspective, they never transcend the limits of 
the sculptor’s art. So far could sculpture go in 
rivalry with painting, but no further. 

It is an interesting subject of inquiry to trace the 
different lines on which the Greek and Italian con- 
ceptions of art have travelled. Ancient Greece and 
medieval Italy are the two countries where art has 
been the handmaid of religion. If a great religious 
thinker in Greece wished to preach a new doctrine, to 
develop and make known to the people a new concep- 
tion of the deity, he did not preach a sermon or write 


a book, but he made a statue. The “Pallas Athéné ” of 
Phidias, the “ Héré”’ of Polycletus, were great advances 
on the owl-headed and cow-headed figures which re- 
presented these divinities to the earliest races of 
Hellas. In the age of Pericles, whatever Socrates is 
to us, or Anaxagoras was to the great minister him- 
self, we may be sure that the newly-decorated Par- 
thenon was to the people at large. So was it with 
painting in the Central Italy of the Middle Ages. 
In Umbria, every town, every village, almost every 
cross-road has its cathedral, its church, its little 
shrine, where the space over the altar glows with 
some glorified vision of the Virgin or the saints, in 
the restrained and harmonious colours of Perugino 
and his school. But in one case it is sculpture, in 
the other it is painting, that moves the heart of the 
worshipper. The Greek, accustomed to see the nude 
form constantly displayed under a bright and cloudless 
sky, made the perfection of that form the ideal of his 
art. It influenced his painting, and it influenced 
his drama. What little we know of Greek painting 
leads us to think that it must, like most Roman 
painting that is left to us, have been closely allied 
to'sculpture, and that beautiful as was the drawing 
and exquisite as were the tints, it never entirely put 
off the stiffness which clung to it from that cause. 
So also on the Greek stage, the characters represented 
at the same time were limited in number that they 
might never exceed the limits of a sculptured group. 
With us it is entirely otherwise; we care for colour 
more than form; the pictured group is our model, 
and not the well-developed individual. Our sculpture 
has a constant tendency to imitate painting, to give 
effects which painting alone can give. Witness 
Bernini’s figures which abound at Rome ; their vio- 
lent attitudes, their draperies twisted as if blown 
about by a high wind, the exaggerated lights and 
shadows.of the face and hands, may charm us by their 
cleverness and ingenuity, but after a time they repel us. 
We miss the statuesque repose, the perfection of form 
which never wearies. So also we group our stage 
with figures, we imitate all the effects of elaborate 
paintings, we even place our proscenium in a gilded 
frame, and at the end of the act or scene, when the 
curtain falls on a carefully-contrived spectacle, we 
call it a tableau, or picture. 

The mention of these two arts reminds us of one 
who was, like Giotto, a master of both these methods 
of expression and of architecture as well, the mighty 
Michael Angelo. Perhaps his greatest works are at 
Rome, fitly placed in the capital of the world. The 
“‘ Moses” which glows with its horned head down the 
aisle of S. Pietro in Vincoli, the dome of St. Peter’s 
fitly crowning with its circumambient sphere the 
church which he regarded as the mother of all Chris- 
tian churches, an emblem of the vault of heaven which 














encompasses us all, the frescoes of the Sistine Chapel, 
exhibiting every phase and variety of the painter’s 
skill; these masterpieces are at 
Rome. But there is much to remind 
us that Michael Angelo was a Floren- 
tine. The palace of his family is still 
shown, with the room in which he 
used to study—a tiny chamber with 
only space for himself, in which he 
could feel himself alone with his 
mighty spirit. In the tribune of the 
Uffizzi Gallery, the hall which con- 
tains the “‘ Venus” of Medici and the 
“Venus” of Titian, his picture of the 
“Fates” is thought worthy to be 
hung. The three sisters of destiny 
weave the fatal web, and entwine 
their several functions as the skein 
of human life is mingled and inter- 
twined. Before the door of the pub- 
lic palace stands Michael Angelo’s 
“ David,” a young lusty figure, like 
Adam when he sprang fresh from 
the soil with the breath of life in 
his nostrils. The windows of the 
Medici Palace bear the brackets which 
he was the first to invent, and the en- 
trance hall of the Medicean library . 
was designed by his hand. But 
the power of his genius is most 
keenly felt in the burial-place of the 
Medicean house, the vaulted chapel 
which is attached to the family 
church of San Lorenzo. The sides are 
gay with inlaid marble, and proud 
with armorial bearings. The great 
Cosimo lies in a plain sarcophagus. 
But two princes of the house, 
Peter and Julian, have monuments 
raised to them by Michael Angelo. 
One sits enthroned, the staff of power in his 
grasp, with as much majesty as the sculptor could 
infuse into his feeble form; the other, deeply pon- 
dering, leans upon his hand and gazes at the 
spectator. In vain will you try to penetrate the 
mystery of that glance. You will never know 
whether it is a keen piercing eye or a vacant 
skull which glares beneath the helmet. At the 
feet of each lies the giant figure of “ Day” or 
“Night,” or “Twilight” or “ Daybreak :” “ Day” 
a lithe lovely female form in highly-polished mar- 
ble, “ Night” a sombre figure but half finished, 
as if the artist wished to indicate the incom- 
pleteness of night, and to suggest its relation- 
ship with everlasting darkness, out of which we all 
come, and into which we pass. Here, if anywhere, 
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is the sculptor’s monument. As we wonder, we 
think not of the house of princes with its changing 
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SIDE DOOR OF THE DUOMO, FLORENCE. 


fortunes, but of him who, working in their services, 


immortalised himself as well as those he served. 

But great as may be our awe at the genius of 
this master, we are more attracted by the perfect 
grace and harmony of his friend and rival Raphael. 
Florence is full of him, from the boyish piece of the 
“Last Supper” in the refectory of the Franciscans, to 
the circular picture in the Pitti Palace which wins all 
hearts, the “‘ Madonna della Sedia” (“Our Lady of 
the Seat”). The design is very simple. A mother 
presses her child to her bosom, while the little 
St. John looks on with reverence. The picture is on 
wood ; tradition says it was painted on the circular 
head of a barrel casually found. The expression of 
the Virgin in this picture does not reach the height 
of inspiration attained by the “ San Sisto” in the 
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Dresden Gallery, but none of Raphael’s Virgins equa 
it in loveliness and charm. 
Yet the “‘ Madonna della Sedia” is not the most 
beautiful picture in Florence. The palm must be given 
to another circular picture of the Virgin and Child, 
less attractive at first sight, but repaying every hour 
of study that is spent upon it—the “ Coronation of 
the Virgin,” by Botticelli. Twenty years ago it 
hung in the long gallery of the Uffizzi; it is now 
removed to a more distinguished place. The Virgin 
has the Child on her knee; she holds a pen, and is 


we” 





Greek in the Palastra as he talked with Socrates about 
the existence of ideas or the relativity of knowledge, 
we are sure that he would have looked like this. There 
is a beauty which charms the eye of every one—the 
bright eye, the freshly-coloured cheek, the healthy 
tint, the robust and manly form. There is another 
beauty of boyhood which speaks only to the few—the 
beauty of the intellectual head, the sensitive lips, the 
irregular but finely-moulded nose, the long oval face, 
the worn cheek, the scholar’s paleness, the deep and 
pensive eye—all this sad and mournful when in 
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dipping it into an inkstand supported by an angel, 
while another angel holds a book for her to write in ; 
a third angel bends in loving reverence over these first 
two, and two more support a golden crown over the 
Virgin’s head. In the centre of the group the eye 
wanders out over an expanse of hill and dale. In this 
picture the Virgin’s face is full of beauty, and the 
Child is a type of innocence and depth of religious 
thought; but the countenances of the four angel-boys 
are the most exquisite part of the whole. In them 
Botticelli has carried higher than has ever been 
carried in Christian times the ideal of intellectual 
beauty. The faces are not simply lovely, the features 
are not regular; the cheeks are hollowed by thought 
and care. But could we picture to ourselves the young 


repose, but lighted up to brilliancy in an instant 
by the kindling of the soul within. Such a beauty 
we meet but rarely in life; such beauty Botticelli 
sought out in Florence, and transferred to his 
canvas. 

The galleries of the Uffizzi and the Pitti, taken 
together, are undoubtedly the finest collection of 
pictures in the world. It may be doubted if any 
other could rival them single-handed. Some years 
ago it wasa long journey from one to the other; the 
traveller crossed the Ponte Vecchio and ascended the 
hill of Boboli; now a passage, which was constructed 
in the sixteenth century by the painter Vasari, to 
connect the two palaces for the convenience of the 
Medici, has been opened to the public. As we pass 





















down this long gallery we see the walls covered with 
the sketches by great masters, and with the early 
engravings of Mare Antonio. We surprise the 
painter in his workshop, and travel from his first 
conception, through all his subsidiary studies, to the 
finished masterpiece. Further on, the walls are hung 
with rich tapestries, their colours bright and fresh 
as ever—signs of the magnificence of the home of the 
Medici. At last we find ourselves across the Arno, 
and can mount to the royal suite of drawing-rooms 
where Raphael’s masterpieces are hung, or descend to 
the alleys of the garden, where the clustered domes 
and towers of- the city show most beautifully under 
the Italian heaven. 

But we must conclude. Much more might be 
said of Florence as a cradle of art. Florence was 
once the capital of Italy, better perhaps if she had 
remained so. But in accepting this distinction she 
sacrificed herself to her country as she had often done 
before. The walls which girdled her like a coronet 
of flowers, and which had long been the bulwark of 
freedom, were pulled down, the narrow streets which 
made her palaces appear immense were widened to 
make room for modern omnibuses, the Tetto de 
Pisani, the rough building erected by the captive 
Pisans, was enlarged for a modern post office until 
it dwarfed the beautiful Loggia of Orcagna, which 
Michael Angelo wished to continue all round the 
square of the Signory. And the castellated church 
of San Miniato, which looked down on the rushing 
Arno like a proud fortress, has been made to seem 
petty and insignificant by the huge boulevard which 
affords to modern Florentines a broad avenue for 
their evening drive. “In a few years,” a Florentine 
once said to us, “Florence will be quite a little 







OMETIMES lay sermons have a 
certain value of their own in 
the very fact that they are un- 
professional ; and in art this is 
perhaps quite as true as in most 
other subjects. The practical 
artist is often a little too apt to 
confine his attention to the very 
highest departments of art, and 
to overlook those lesser esthetic questions 
which are so much more important to the 
outer millions. In England especially, where 
for so many generations we had no decorative 
art at all—nothing between the Academy and 
the upholstering or manufacturing hideousness of half 
a century since, no middle term between Reynolds 
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Paris.” That fate is happily far distant, and in 
spite of builder and restorer, of speculator and 
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Vandal, Florence is still to the traveller of taste 
the most cherished and the best remembered cradle 
of Christian art. 


Oscar Brownine. 


or Gainsborough and vulgar beer-house groups in 
coloured pottery—this danger has been more par- 
ticularly pressing. Even at the present day, when 
decorative art has begun again to live in our midst, 
when Mr. Ruskin’s preaching and Mr. Morris’s prac- 
tice have taught us to care once more for beauty in 
jugs, and vases, and tables, and wall-papers, the gap 
between the artistic few and the inartistic many is 
still enormously wide. In the old days painters and 
sculptors appealed but little to any class save the 
wealthy who could afford to buy their works. At 
this moment, when profuse esthetic care is being 
lavished upon all that belongs to the furnishing and 
decoration of our homes, artists still appeal very much 
to a comparatively restricted public. They are doing 
their best to educate the average taste, but it may be 
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questioned whether they are not even now often 
aiming too high. School boards are excellent things, 
but tLey would be of little use if they employed the 
Fellows of the Royal Society to give lectures on the 
higher mathematics in elementary schools. Thus 
there is room, perhaps, even for a layman to point 
out what it is that the general public needs. 
all agreed now-a-days that we want above all to raise 
the average standard of taste among our people. 
Without a general high level of artistic feeling we 
cannot expect to get that «esthetic atmosphere in 
which alone art can freely flourish. But, on the 
other hand, we must avoid beginning too high, 
over-estimating the artistic status of the masses. 
Men who cannot themselves paint or model may, 
perhaps, be able to sympathise with the nascent 
artistic instincts of the millions whom the painters 
and sculptors often fail to reach. 

If we compare any savage village of Polynesia or 
Central Africa with the poorer districts of London or 
Birmingham, we cannot fail to be struck with the 
difference in esthetic interest between the two, the 
advantage in this respect being all on the side of 
the savages. It is a curious question what has made 
this artistic retrogression accompany the general pro- 
gress in civilisation, and perhaps the answer must be 
given in many different ways. There is one point, 
however, which seems of so much importance towards 
solving the question that it may perhaps be worth 
looking at in detail. Every savage owns his own 
hut and makes his own implements. This influence 
of proprietorship appears to be a main cause of the 
relatively high zsthetic development among savages, 
while its absence probably accounts to a great extent 
for the low artistic taste of our own working classes. 

The man who owns his own house naturally takes 
a certain pride in his possession. If he builds it him- 
self, or even gets it built under his own eye, he will 
spend some pains to make it suit his fancy. Still 
more if, as among savages generally, he actually 
carves the wooden posts with his own hand, and 
paints the decorations with his own rude brush, he 
will certainly give much thought to his work; and 
be anxious to turn it out as good and as perfect as 
possible. The house will never be finally finished : 
he will always be adding fresh touches to it in one 
place or another, bevelling a rough edge here, 
canting an ugly corner there, and cutting a few 
fresh ornaments on an undecorated panel yonder. 
He will grind his jasper hatchet to a perfect 
polish, and carve his cocoa-nut cup with a wealth 
of delicate tracery. As the savage has always 
plenty of leisure, and as he is always working for 
himself, his very idleness produces a school of design 
not without high merit of its own. Whatever he 


makes he spares no pains to decorate; and so the 
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richness and elaborateness of his decorative work 
generally put to shame the hasty and flimsy orna- 
mentation of civilised races. . 

Among ourselves, on the contrary, most men, and 
almost all the labouring classes, live in houses hired 
from a landlord. The house has been run up by con- 
tract ; its exterior consists of bad bricks, its interior 
is lined with whitewashed walls. It is filled with 
pieces of wooden furniture, rudely painted by the 
thousand ; its pottery and poor decorations have 
all been cheaply turned out on the manufacturing 
principle. Not a single object in the whole house 
bears the impress of the owner’s thovght or care. It 
is a ready-made habitation stocked with ready-made 
goods at the least market cost. As to the house- 
holder himself, he has never, in all probability, 
attempted to make anything by pure handicraft in 
his whole life. He works at a trade—bricklaying, 
or biscuit-making, or casting iron ; and even if he is 
mixed up with some comparatively artistic manu- 
facture (say electro-plating or papier-maché), the 
chances are ten to one that his part in it consists 
of some purely mechanical process, such as feeding a 
machine. At home or at work, there is absolutely 
nothing in his unlovely life to awaken any latent 
spark of artistic creativeness which may yet have 
outlived the degradation of fifty generations; and 
as he seldom sees green fields, or flowers, or hills, or 
sea, there is little even to awaken the passive sense 
of beauty in any form. 

Now if our people only lived in better houses, 
which were in some way or other more closely their 
own, there can be little doubt that they would soon 
learn to take more pains in adorning them. With 
our wealthy classes the taste for art has been largely 
stimulated by the desire to beautify the old ancestral 
home, to hang family portraits and Italian masters 
on the walls, to collect works of art for the drawing- 
room, and to jumble all ages and nations in the hall. 
With our middle classes, though in a humbler way, 
the same spirit has acted in the same direction. An 
engraving after Landseer, an etching, a water-colour, 
a few bits of pottery, perhaps in doubtful taste, but 
still well meant, are levers for the artistic sense— 
thin ends of the wedge, which a school of domestic 
decorators are now steadily driving home. With the 
labouring classes, however, and for some way above 
them in the social scale, home has no such attrac- 
tions, and the esthetic sense has no such prime 
stimulus. Yet it is clear that where the oppor- 
tunity exists, the love of decoration is sure to arise. 
Our cottagers in the country have one thing which 
they create themselves and which they can fairly call 
their own—their gardens ; and everybody knows how 
useful these gardens are in the esthetic education of 
the men themselves and of their wives and children. 
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So, too, in towns there are a few model cottages 
which have been built or bought by labourers or 
artisans with the aid of building societies or other- 
wise ; and in all of these one may notice many signs 
of an honest pride in making the house look as neat 
and as trim as possible. The garden-plots are nicely 
laid out and prettily planted, and several among them 
have little rockeries or shell grottos, absurd enough 
in the eyes of a higher criticism, no doubt, but 
still counting for something as means of elementary 
zsthetic education. In the windows one may see here 
a few pots of flowers, there a little aquarium, and 
next door a case of stuffed birds. The artistic reader 
will smile, of course, and expect one to laugh down 
the stuffed birds and scallop-shell borders’; yet even 
they have their value as a stepping-stone. Compare 
these model cottages with the worst parts of the East 
End, and you will see at once that their owners have 
taken a first step, such as it is, in the right direction. 
They are a long way from the Vatican or the Pitti 
Palace as yet, but they are on the high-road to it in 
the end. And when we remember that such feeble 
first steps towards art are common on every hand 
in Italy itself--far commoner than in any other 
country in the world—we may, perhaps, believe that 
even the tawdry little chapels and paper flowers and 
other flimsy abominations of Italian village life had 
something to do in the long-run with turning out 
a Michael Angelo and a Leonardo. 

But this last consideration brings out strongly 
the great artistic want of all these model cottagers, 
and of our English artisans generally. It is direct 
handicraft. Of course, everybody has long since been 
told a hundred times over that art-work, to be art at 
all, must show the hand of the workman. But more 
than that is true—in order to arouse artistic feeling 
in the people at large, they must all make something 
with their own hands themselves. They must learn 
what handicraft means. That is just what very few 
of our people know as yet. If they could do some- 
thing towards the decoration of their own houses, 
it would teach them a thousand times more than 
any number of art-exhibitions or South Kensington 
Museums. They go to such places now and then in 
a blind sort of way, and they see the pictures, and 
the Venetian glass, and the Palissy ware, and the 
Oriental carving; but they don’t know what these 
things mean, or how to admire them, because they 
have no standard of reference. They have done 
nothing with their own hands, so as to show them 
what handicraft is, and what qualities in it are 
admirable. A man who has never played billiards 
sees a great player make a break of two hundred, 
and it looks so easy that he thinks he could do it 
himself without trouble; but when he takes the cue 
for the first time in his own hands, he learns what 
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science it requires even to score a single cannon. It 
is just the same with art. People must do something, 
however slight, in order to put them in the way of 
even comprehending artistic procedure. 

Give a man a piece of wood and ask him to carve 
it, say into a book-cover. If he has never learnt 
wood-carving he will at first know very little about 
it. But as he proceeds he will pick up principles 
from day to day, which will be a thousand times 
better impressed upon his mind than if he were merely 
told them by book or word of mouth, because he will 
have found them out for himself. He may spoil two 
or three book-covers in the process, but they will be 
well worth the trouble of spoiling. First of all he 
will learn to cant his edges, and that one lesson will 
have taught him a great deal—a law applicable to 
many other objects, the rudimentary form of that 
“agreeable bossiness” which, as Mr. Ruskin justly 
says in one of those rare luminous moments when he 
really gets at an abstract truth of art, is the under- 
lying principle in all sculpture. Then he will learn 
that while external angles should, as a rule, be canted 
to take off their rough angularity, internal angles 
should, as a rule, be full square, so as to avoid any 
appearance of careless workmanship. In his first 
essay he is almost sure to design his cover so that 
there will be too much groundwork and too little of 
figures in relief, which will both entail unnecessary 
trouble in cutting away background and produce an 
effect of great poverty in the finished composition. 
But next time he will take warning from his first 
attempt, and will leave more of his space covered 
with figures, which will give him less work, and yet 
produce an effect of greater richness. So, learning 
from his very errors, which is the best of all ways to 
learn, he will soon pick up for himself a stock of 
decorative principles which he could never master so 
well in any other manner. It does not greatly matter 
what handicraft he takes up; any handicraft will 
suffice to give him the glimpse of artistic procedure 
which is almost essential for the right judging of 
art-work. But wherever decorative art has really 
flourished, from India to medieval England, it has 
flourished in a community where the mass of work- 
men learnt decorative principles in this practical 
way. The same is true in the main of imitative art 
too, though in England we have been able to keep up 
a small class of painters and sculptors for a century 
and a half, with almost no decorative art, by means 
of an unbroken tradition from Italy and intercourse 
with Italy, and also because our artistic class is more 
wholly divorced from our manufacturing artisan class 


than in any other country. It is an offshoot of our 


wealthy orders, producing a luxury appreciated by 
the wealthy orders alone. 


But if any way could be devised by which our 
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people could be made to take some greater interest in 
their own homes, the effect upon our art ought to be 
enormous. At present, or at any rate till very lately, 


our painting and sculpture stood quite isolated, as. 


superior arts with no lower arts beneath them, but 
tailing off directly into our soulless manufactures. 
Such a state is essentially artificial, and it would 
be only possible with an upper class whose general 
esthetic culture was mainly derived from foreign 
sources. If, however, art is ever to become really 
popular in England, to descend among the people at 
large, it must descend by interesting them each in- 
dividually in some artistic work. For the women of 
our upper and middle classes, artistic embroidery, 
porcelain painting, and the other esthetic pursuits 
which have lately become fashionable are now doing a 
great deal. - But for our lower classes very little has 
yet been done; and as our great industries are almost 


all of the purely manufacturing sort, it is difficult to . 


see how very much can be done in the way of their 
regular work. A few artistic pottery-works and up- 
holstery shops employing some thousands of hands 
ean effect little towards practically teaching the 
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millions of cotton-spinners and puddlers the prin- 
ciples of artistic handicraft. Therefore the only 
way left is to do something towards giving them 
an interest and a pride in their own homes. 
Wherever art has been really a living thing among 
the people, it has been because the masses were en- 
gaged in artistic handicrafts. In Italy almost all 
the trades of the country involve more or less of 
art: in France a large proportion do so. Florentine 
mosaics, Venetian glass, Genoese filigree, Sévres 
porcelain, Gobelins tapestry—all these things, what- 
ever their various values in other ways, have gone 
to build up the national taste of France and Italy 
for good or for bad. And as you will always find 
that, where the general level is high, the excep- 
tional cases will rise still higher, so, as you do 
more to raise the taste of the mass, you will make 
possible more and more exceptional geniuses. A 
great mechanical discoverer and inventor like Watt 

or Edison is only likely to arise among a nation of 
general industrial character; a Raphael or a Phidias 
is only likely to arise among a nation of general 
artistic taste. Grant ALLEN. 
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THE TREASURE-TROVE OF PETROSSA. 


By R. H. Sopen-Smirn, M.A., F.S.A., &e. 


N the month of March, 1837, two Roumanian 
quarrymen, working in the mountain of Istritzga, 
near the village of Petrossa, suddenly discovered a 
mass of gold and jewelled treasure which, in 


it is therefore close to the southern spurs of the 
Carpathian range, about sixty miles north-west of 
Bukarest, the chief town of Wallachia; the river 
being a small affluent of the Danube. 





OCTAGONAL GOLD VESSEL, WITH LEOPARD HANDLES. 


intrinsic value, and above all in archeological in- 
terest, has seldom been equalled by any recorded 
instance of treasure-trove. The spot where the dis- 
covery was made is a rugged and little-frequented 
locality where workmen were occasionally employed. 
It is in the district of Petreossa (Petrossa), and 
near the village of that name on the river Arjish ; 


’ the wonderful hoard. 


The quarrymen had, in the course of their opera- 
tions, lifted a large block of limestone, and it was 
beneath this, surrounded by a black friable earth, at 
a slight depth below the surface, that they disclosed 
It fell into evil hands; the 
ignorant peasants, too poor to have ever seen gold, 
much less precious stones, could not be expected to 
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guess their intrinsic value. They did not know 

the metal, and seem to have been rather frightened 

than otherwise at the sudden disclosure of these 
gorgeous spoils—a shield-like dish, worth £1,000 

sterling in mere weight of gold; and this, piled 

together with massive ornaments studded with 
glittering jewels, wakened their superstitious fears. 

They closed up the place and left their work, but 
told two friends of what they had seen. They sub- 

sequently took courage, and with the aid of these 
_ removed the whole mass of splendid objects and 

concealed them in a barn. Fear of discovery now 

haunted them, and their next move was therefore 
still more unfor- 
tunate ; they sold 
the great bulk of 
the objects to an 
Albanian mason, 
named Athanasius 
Verussi, for the 
magnificent sum 
of 4,000 piastres 
(about £50), one 
piece alone, as we 
have seen, being 
worth £1,000 in 
actual weight of 
precious metal! 
So ignorant were 
they, that when 
a travelling tinker 
came round, one of 
them gave him a 
piece of the gold 
to use as solder 
in mending his 
kettle; and the 
man, having tried 
it and found he 
could make no- 
thing of it, flung 
it on the ground 
at the peasant’s 
feet as worthless 
rubbish. They 
knewenough, how- 
ever, to be con- 
scious that they 
had brought them- 
selves within the 
danger of the law; 
forthe Wallachian 
law of treasure- 
trove requires the partition of the objects found 
between the proprietor of the soil, the State, and the 
discoverer. To evade this law, the mason proceeded 
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EWER OF GOLD, WITH REPOUSSE AND CHASED 
ORNAMENT. 


(Height 14 inches.) 
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to get rid of his ckeaply-won prize. He cut up 
with a hatchet many of the splendid objects, and 
ruined them beyond repair ; 
picked the jewels out of 
others, breaking the gold 
settings, and hacked one 
magnificent and massive gold 
salver into four pieces. 
He might by this means 
have succeeded in hiding the 
matter for ever, but that the 
precious stones which he re- 
jected as worthless became the 
playthings of some children, 
and were seen by a stranger. 
Thus a whisper of some 
extraordinary discovery got 
abroad, enquiries were made, 
and ultimately the whole 
affair came to light. 

The farmer of the land 
where the treasure had been 
found was the first to stir in 
the matter, and not being able 
to extract a sufficiently large 
share of the booty from the 
Albanian, who only gave him 
two of the smaller pieces, he 
denounced him to the au- 
thorities. These also received 
information from the agent 
of the Bishopric of Burgés— 
the land being ecclesiastical 
property—and from the Pre- 
fect of the district. Thus informed, the Government 
ordered an enquiry. This commenced in July, 1838, 
more than a year after the discovery of the treasure, 
and was unhappily carried on with more severity 
than intelligence. Information of importance from 
an archxological point of view was disregarded, while 
questions of the intrinsic value of the gold and of 
the sums paid by the various persons who secreted 
the objects were keenly pursued. Recourse was had 
to the most rigorous means of getting at the truth 
and of recovering the lost treasures. The peasants 
who had discovered them, their relatives who aided 
to carry away and hide them in the barn, the 
Albanian who bought them, the farmer who had 
been insufficiently bribed with too small a share, 
and several other persons more or less implicated in 
the matter, were arrested and long kept in prison. 

At length, after much enquiry, excavations on 
the spot were also undertaken, and after the most 
persistent and repeated examinations of the miserable 
peasants, the authorities arrived at the conclusion, 
which was probably pretty correct, that originally 


BROOCH OF GOLD INLAID WITH 
PRECIOUS STONES; PENDANTS 
OF ROCK-CRYSTAL. 
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two-and-twenty objects had been found; that these 
were of pure gold, and variously decorated with pre- 
cious stones, described as red (no doubt carbuncles), 
blue (sapphires and turquoises), green (emeralds and 
glass pastes), yellow (probably topazes), and white 
(crystals). 

Only twelve of these objects were recovered— 
nine in a hiding-place on the bank of the river 
Kalnau, where the Albanian Verussi had buried 
them; one which had remained overlooked in the 
barn where Nicholas and George Batchu, the rela- 
tives of the original finders, had hidden them; and 
two others which the farmer had received to purchase 
his connivance. 

Further researches—for the matter was carried on 
until 1842—produced but little result. The principal 
gain was the recovery of two important fragments 
and various remains helping to complete the objects 
which had been sold to the mason, and which he had 
for the most part broken and defaced. As for the 
remainder that were undiscoverable, it is more than 
probable they went into the melting-pot or were 
sold to strangers, and thus all trace of them has been 
lost. Verussi, however, held constantly to his state- 
ment that they had been swept away by a sudden 
rise in the river Kalnau, on the bank of which he 
had buried them, tied up in a towel. 

Prince Michael Ghika, then Minister of the 
Interior, whose zeal had been indefatigable in en- 
deavouring to recover these precious relics of a 
past age, directed all that had been secured to be 
deposited in the National Museum at Bukarest. 
Those that had been crushed were restored in some 
degree to their original forms, but no reparation or 
restoration, in the mischievous modern sense of the 
word, was attempted. 

The treasure, then, actually consists of twelve 
principal objects, in gold of the purest quality, pro- 
bably native, and therefore, as may be supposed, 
extremely malleable. Some pieces are solid, others 
are also weighty from thickness of metal, and are 
chased or otherwise ornamented on the surface, 
while the greater number have been variously en- 
riched with precious stones and crystals. Among 
the solid pieces are two great neck-rings, or torques, 
more than six inches in diameter, and one of them 
half an inch thick in the centre; this latter is 
rendered additionally important and interesting by 
having a line of runes engraved on the outside near 
the centre. Much has been written respecting this 
inscription, and various interpretations have been 
offered; but disquisitions on matters so difficult 
would be here out of place, even did the writer pro- 
fess any knowledge of Runic characters; two words, 
however, are fairly certain, and they would seem to 
imply that the object had been originally dedicated 


in a temple. The general form of these torques is 
familiar; the ends taper and are fastened with a 
hook and loop, being bound round with stout gold 
wire. The races commonly recognised as Gothic, the 
Teutonic, the Gallic, the Belgic, the Celtic, used 
such torques, and either in bronze or gold they are 
frequent in collections. They vary in type; some 
are plain gold neck or arm rings merely bent into a 
circle, without hook or loop for- fastening; others 
show a corded design, like that seen on the neck 
of the statue of the dying warrior—the so-called -, 
“Dying Gladiator ””—others again are formed of 
a band of gold, twisted throughout its length; and 
others, frequent in Ireland, consist of four flanges, 
so to speak, which are afterwards twisted. These 
last, advancing beyond mere neck-rings, become at 
length gorgeous ornaments; one is known which, 
if extended, would measure five feet in length. 

It is quite probable that the two torques included 
in the Petrossa find belong to a different period, as 
they certainly do to a different class of work from the 
objects with which they were associated. Some of 
the theories started respecting them were, however, 
sufficiently wild; a learned Italian antiquary, per- 
haps unaware of the circumstances of the discovery, 
suggested that the inscribed neck-ring had been 
carried into the forests of Wallachia by some stag 
escaped from the sacred grove of a temple of 
Diana, and that the animal had made its way from 
southern and more civilised regions by crossing 
the frozen Danube during winter. The reverend 
theorist had evidently flung the reins on the neck 
of his imagination. 

The fact is, the wide use of these and similar 
neck ornaments for a very long period of time by 
many nations and tribes renders it impossible to fix 
the date of any particular specimen with precision, 
unless the circumstances of its discovery are very 
peculiar. In the ancient songs or ballads of the 
Germans, as that of Hildebrand and Hadebrand; in 
the Sagas of the Scandinavian races, as that of 
Frithjof; and in the legends of the Irish tribes, 
their use as gifts or otherwise is not unfrequently 
mentioned. ; 

The largest and most massive object found was 
the great eircular dish, or salver, before alluded to as 
having been hacked by the mason’s hatchet into four 
pieces. It, like the rest, is of pure gold; the raised 
edge and the centre are ornamented with designs 
somewhat rudely chased and hammered, while round 
the circumference runs a beading, composed of small 
hollow hemispheres of gold soldered'on. There is 
little doubt that this costly object was intended for 
the use of a temple, as were also the ewers found 
with it ; one alone of these was saved, the other totally 
disappeared. The form of this ewer at once suggests 
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the tradition of Greek influence, but modified in 
semi-barbaric hands. It is nevertheless a very re- 
markable and interesting object, and has a character 
which aids in fixing the approximate period and 
nationality of the treasure. It is ornamented with 
repoussé or beaten work, and has a curious bird- 
shaped appendage surmounting the angular handle; 
its height is fourteen inches. 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting of all 
the objects not decorated with jewels was the gold 
patera, or bowl. It is composed of two sheets of 
gold most dexterously soldered together round the 
edge; the outer of these is plain and of consider- 
able solidity, the inner is repoussé with a some- 
what complex and very curious series of sixteen 
figures; in the centre of the bowl is a seated 
female figure rising about three inches, clothed 
in a long tunic without sleeves fastened at the 
waist, holding a cup in her two hands. The seat 
is of a rounded form and without back, and is 
enriched with a vine wreath. The whole work is 
rude and inexpressive, seeming to indicate a period 
not only of decadence, but of distinct barbaric in- 
fluence. In it can be seen the Oriental feeling which 
gave its special character to Byzantine art; this 
being overlaid, so to speak; on a classical founda- 
tion of antique Greek design, while mingled with 
all, and in some sense preponderating, is the Gothic 
impress which the artist-workman, while adhering 
to a traditional model, could not fail to impart to 
his work. 

Much has been written respecting the figures, and 
various explanations offered for many of them ; that 
they are founded at least on representations of the 
Greek deities is undoubted, but whether intention- 
ally modified so as to represent the gods or heroes 
of the Northern Valhalla, as has been ingeniously 
suggested, is a point on which there is room for 
much difference of opinion. To the present writer 


the figures seem capable of explanation without’ 


reference to other than Greek mythology modified 
by Scythian and subsequently by Gothic influence. 
The modification of Greek art under Scythian 
influence was curious and interesting, and is re- 
markably illustrated by the wonderful series of 
objects which have gradually for many years past 
been exhumed in the neighbourhood of Kertch, in 
the Crimea. These are now preserved in the museum 
of the Hermitage at St. Petersburg. Such modified 
types would have become more or less traditional in 
the period of the Visigoths, and thus the various 
threads of mingled national influences might appear 
woven together. The discussion of this curious 
question is, however, foreign to our present purpose, 
and we must proceed to notice with more brevity the 
remainder of the objects composing the treasure. 
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All the other pieces recovered, seven in number, 
were remarkable for being not merely composed of 
fine gold as before, but also for their gorgeous de- 
coration of jewels and crystals. Four of them are 
fibulz, brooches, or breast-ornaments, and when first 
found, before the hand of the destroyer was laid on 
them, must have been indeed magnificent. Their 
whole surface was paved, if one may say so, with 
precious stones, emeralds, carbuncles, sapphires, and 
pearls. Two were joined together by a chain, so 
that they practically formed one decoration, regal in 
its splendour. The descriptions obtained from the 
peasants are sufficiently quaint to be worth quoting ; 
they are given in the admirable report prepared for 
the Paris Exhibition of 1867, from which the writer 
has obtained much other information, as well as 
from a learned essay by M. de Linas. One of 
the brooches was thus described: “A bird as big 
as a thrush, without wings or feet. The head was 
straightened backwards towards the rise of the back, 
which was ornamented with three rows of stones, 
red, green, and blue, some as big as nuts and others 
bigger still. Upon the head and neck the stones 
were the size of a grain of rice, and upon the breast 
was an oval blue stone as big as two nuts. This 
bird was hollow inside, and from all the places where 
stones fell out came a black dust. For eyes he had 
red stones the size of a lentil.” Another of these 
descriptions of the brooches ran thus: “ Five birds, 
one of which, as big as a pigeon, had on its back a 
great balas-ruby (?), oval in shape, and as large as an 
egg, while its body was all covered with stones, red, 
blue, green, yellow, and white. Four white stones, 
the shape and size of acorns, were hung by chains to 
the end of its tail. This bird seemed to be the hen, 
of which the other four, smaller, but also ornamented 
with stones, were the chickens.” The balas-ruby 
was probably a great carbuncle, fine Oriental speci- 
mens of which were among the jewels used most 
abundantly. The acorns were formed of rock-crystal, 
and were saved when so much else was lost. 

The woodcut illustrations of one of these fibule 
will render further description unnecessary. More- 
over, reproductions in metal of the objects were 
made for the South Kensington Museum, and are 
shown in the collection. 

The other jewelled objects were a splendid gorget 
and two very curious cups, originally having double 
handles in form of leopards. Besides the studding 
all over with carbuncles and other stones, these 
various objects were further enriched by minute 
inlay of slices of garnets, and of garnet-coloured 
glass pastes. This method of decoration was em- 
ployed, and most effectively, by the workers in metal 
of many nations, and in far-distant localities; its 
tradition may be traced for a thousand years, and 
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if carried back to Egypt, where a similar art was 
already established at a very remote period, about 
two thousand years more must be added. Any at- 
tempt, therefore, to fix the date and nationality of 
these wonderful objects merely by the occurrence 
among their decoration of this special method of 
enrichment is not likely to succeed, nevertheless it 
is an aid towards the solution of the problem. 

On the whole, the work of the greater portion of 
the gold objects seems to be Gothic, subjected to 
other influences already indicated, especially Byzan- 
tine ; they probably belong to various dates, possibly 
coming down as late as the fifth century a.p. The 
treasure, as is usually the case when a find of im- 
portance occurs, has been attempted to be associated 
with names that were more or less notable in troubled 
times of the Lower Empire—and especially with 
that. of Athanaric, a Gothic ruler, or judex, in the 
latter part of the fourth century—but there is no 
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foundation for such assumptions. The idea also that 
the work is Sassanide has been accepted by some, who 
have probably overlooked the fact of the Byzantine 
Gothic workman employing Oriental materials. Many | 
of the precious stones undoubtedly came from the 
East, and were polished there, and some, as the 
garnets curiously engraved with concentric circles, 
which occur in the inlay of several of the objects, 
are likely enough to be Sassanian. 

The whole of these precious objects were lent to 
the Paris Exhibition of 1867, and with still greater 
liberality were not only transferred to the South 
Kensington Museum for six months, but copies, 
as we have already mentioned, were allowed to be 
taken of them. They were returned to Bukarest in 
the custody of a special officer, and reached their 
destination in safety; how far they have since 
remained undisturbed, the writer is unfortunately 
unable to say. 





MINSTREL, whose wander- 
ings are mainly confined to 
towns and their taverns, one 
who knows the favourite 
haunts of young men, and 
can, by his questionable love- 
ditties and his _ boisterous 
drinking-songs, add to their 
hilarity, is evidently what the 
accomplished professor meant to 
realise for us, and he most as- 
suredly has succeeded. Anything in the way of 
ethical responsibility hangs as loosely on our jovial 
guitar-player as do his clothes. 

From an art-point of view, this figure, whether 
we look at it in detail, or have an eye only to its 
pose and general effect, is excellent. The drawing 
and modelling of the hands are simply admirable, and 
the air and set of the man’s head easy and full of 
character. The costume is that of the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century, and the school to which the 
work belongs is that of Diisseldorf. It was here, 
indeed, that J. Scheurenberg was born on the 7th 
September, 1846. In due time he showed a strong 
bias towards art, and had ultimately the rare ad- 
vantage of carrying on his studies systematically 
under Charles and William Sohn. In 1879 he 





became Director of the Royal, Academy at Cassel, 
before which time he had produced many elaborate 
pictures, one of the most important being his “ Day 
of the Lord,” now in the National Gallery of Berlin. 
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We have said the work belongs to the school 
of Diisseldorf; and we may add that it does so in 
a special degree, inasmuch as it embodies, so far 
as a single figure is capable of doing, all those 
characteristics which raised Diisseldorf art-practice 
to the dignity of a school. 

For many years the products of Diisseldorf 
painters were differentiated from those of Munich, 
more, perhaps, by choice of subject than by anything 
peculiar in the way of method or handling. The 
town from whose terraced gardens the dwellers 
therein behold in their summer evening walks the 
sun glorifying the broadening Rhine, rejoices to 
see on the pictured canvas scenes homely and 
familiar; whereas the inhabitants of that city 
whose river is the “Iser rolling rapidly,” delight 
in the remote and the ideal, and in all that is lofty 
and heroic. 

The history of Munich, since the reigning family 
attained kingly dignity, no doubt fully accounts for 
the particular bias of her artists. On the principle 
that the larger includes the less, Munich artists 
have lately turned their attention to the genre of 
Diisseldorf, and there no longer exists so marked 
a difference between the two schools. Among the 
Munich men there seems a power of assimilation 
capable of addressing itself successfully to any style 
of work and any class of subject. Yet it must not 
be forgotten that Diisseldorf has still an individu- 
ality by no means destitute of increasing life and 
power. J. F. R. 








THE IMPROVISATORE. 


(From the Picture by Professor J. Scheurenberg.) 
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O see that which no eyes of living 
man have seen before is, to 
every intelligent mind, a keen 
delight. When it is added that 
no human being has beheld the 
spectacle in question for fifty 
generations, and that it is a 
beautiful and suggestive one in 
itself, there remains small reason 
to wonder that those who are 
fortunate enough to witness it 
should seem fascinated, and thenceforth speak con- 
cerning it with an enthusiasm which sounds to the 
uninitiated somewhat hyperbolical. Such is the case, 
I believe, with every visitor to the Roman villa at 
Brading who has brought thither along with him 
sufficient lore to be able to appreciate its interest, and 
take his share in guessing the solution of the charm- 
ing series of enigmas which it opens to his ingenuity. 

For, let it be understood, the stately country 
residence of the Roman gentleman who dwelt fifteen 
centuries ago amid the gently-swelling hills of sunny 
“Tnsula Vectis” is as good as the best book of 
conundrums or double acrostics ever published for 
exercising the conjecturing faculty, and equal to 
Kingsley’s or Sir George Cox’s tales of gods and 
heroes for brushing up the memory of the glorious 
old fables of Greece. 

Our Roman master (strange it is for us, descend- 
ants of Britons and Saxons, to think that a foreigner 
ever dwelt in the Isle of Wight as Englishmen now 
dwell in India)—our Roman master, we say, chose 
for his abode an open and sunny spot on a sloping 
ground, with Brading Down to shelter him from 
the north wind, and Brading Harbour to bring his 
galleys—possibly including some stately “ bireme ” 
or “ trireme ”—within a mile or so to the east. Un- 
certainty yet prevails (it is the first of our many 
perplexities) as to the position of the porta (the hall- 
door) of the house, and consequently of the whole plan 
of the building, which, in a Roman house, usually 
followed rather servilely a well-recognised design. 
Possibly in this remote region the owner allowed him- 
self to vary a little the plan intended for a warmer 
and sunnier clime. For material he possessed, it would 
seem, nothing better than flints, which he imbedded, 
however, in genuine old Roman mortar, infinitely 
more durable than any mortar our builders ever 
employ. ‘These flint walls now stand cleared from 


rubbish and about two feet high, round every court 
and chamber in the villa, enabling the visitor at a 
glance to see the form and size of cach apartment. 
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The upper stones of these walls were almost ‘on the 
level of the field as it, lay before the discovery of 
the rich treasure which rested beneath, and while 
the farm-labourers strode over it in their hobnailed 
shoes, and ploughed and reaped unwitting of what 
was under their feet. 

As I have just said, the entrance into the villa 
is yet undiscovered, and therefore every hypothesis 
which may be proposed regarding the use of the 
different courts and apartments is open to revision ; 
but, for convenience sake, we will here imagine 
the visitor to approach from the east, about the 
middle of the building, and first to see before him 
what may be the handsome though somewhat too 
gaudily-coloured floor of either a vestibule (pro- 
thyrum) or corridor. There, in a circular border of 
the beautiful “guilloche ” pattern, sits Orpheus in 
vivid black and white, blue and brick-red colour, 
playing his lyre to a small assembly of. animals ; 
whereof one is certainly a monkey, and another a 
fox ; the others probably a peacock and raven. This 
figure of Orpheus, and his seated attitude with the 
lyre in his hand, will be familiar to every one 
acquainted with classical decorations. An immense 
black-and-white mosaic of the subject was discovered 
a year or two ago at Perugia, and, when I visited it, 
more than a dozen animals, all as large as life, were 
exposed. Another beautiful mosaic representing the 
same subject is described in Laborde’s “ Voyage en 
Suisse,” and a coloured engraving is to be seen in 
Pozzoli’s “ Dizionario d’ogni Mitologia” (vol. iv., 
Tav. cxx.). This last was seventeen feet square, 
divided into circles and squares by borders exactly 
in the style of the larger mosaics presently to be 
described in the chief apartments at Brading. 

Towards the left of the chamber which I have 
provisionally called the Vestibule of Orpheus, the 
villa extends (over the grounds of Mr. Munns, and 
by that gentleman worthily protected) in three or 
four large courts or halls. The floor of one of these 
is covered with tesselated pavement in black-and- 
white squares. In another, the central part of the 
floor is surrounded by a deep black border, forming 
a pleasing variation of the “key” pattern. Beyond 
these courts are the extensive remains of the hot- 
air Roman baths with the hypocausts precisely 
resembling those so common in Pompeii, and well 
depicted in Mr. Anderson’s “ Uriconium” (pl. vi.). 
It is, indeed, evident that the Roman gentleman, 
living in our chilly climate, by no means abandoned 
his Italian habits. As he would himself have said, 
“Ccelum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt.” 
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He might change his “heaven,” but not his bath, 
nor even his customary flooring; though, I fear, his 
splendid mosaics, during an English winter, must 
have been considerably less pleasant to his sandals 
than the homeliest of deal boards. Anothey truly 
Italian object in his house was a semicircular excava- 
tion which learned archeologists affirm to be either 
a bath or a sucrarium—i,e., a domestic oratory ; but 
which, with all deference to them, the present writer 
indubitably holds to be a fountain such as is to be 
seen in the courtyard of every villa and palazzo in 
Italy ; a place whence water is drawn for all the 
purposes of a household, and wherein vegetables 
(and alas! occasionally clothes!) are washed also. 
An engraving of such a fountain in the House 
of Lucretius at Pompeii will be found in Ernest 
Breton’s “‘ Pompeia,” p. 325. 

But more interesting matters await our investiga- 
tion at Brading. To the extreme left (south), 
supposing us to have entered the villa by the 
vestibule of Orpheus, lies a chamber of which the 
floor, still half covered by mosaics, was the first 
trouvaille revealing the immense interest of the 
ruins. These mosaics in this southern wing are 
inferior in point of workmanship to those in the 
great northern atrium, to be presently described ; 
but they are even more enigmatical and suggestive. 
The centre of the floor is occupied by a circular 
border, framing a large and beautiful head with flow- 
ing hair; the features, unhappily effaced, probably 
represented a Bacchante. Round this centre piece 
were nine or more rectangular compartments, of 
which several have been unfortunately destroyed, 
and the rest only imperfectly preserved. One of 
those, still recognisable, represents a scene of a fox 
in a vineyard, amid bunches of grapes. Another 
shows us a retiarius, a Roman gladiator armed 
with his net (rete) and his heavy three-pronged fork 
(fuscina, or tridens). One corner is occupied by a 
large male head and bust, the features effaced. 
This figure carries the sceptrum, or long staff, sur- 
mounted by a very small cross—a sign of royal 
authority, and for that reason attributed to Jupiter 
as King of the Gods.* This head, therefore, may 
safely be identified with Father Jove; no one save he, 
and his consort Juno, or else a king, or an actor 
representing. a god or king, would ever be depicted 
bearing this royal sceptre. The notion that this 
cruciform staff has any connection with the Christian 
emblem of the Cross, or that any of these mosaics 
bear a religious significance, appears to me to be quite 
mistaken. With our modern intense interest in 
the deeper phases of religious thought, it is natural 


* Suetonius says (“ Augustus,” xciv.) that Octavius dreamed 
he saw his son “with thunder and a sceptre, and the other 
insignia of Jupiter Optimus Maximus.” 
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that, when first contemplating the relics left us of a 
bygone civilisation, we should seek amongst them for 
those mysterious emblems of the dim faith of an- 
tiquity which would have been to ourselves the only 
portion of the classic creeds worthy of attention. 
But two reflections should dispel the hope of finding, 
in such a place as the Brading Villa, any traces of 
such doctrines or practices as, for example, those of 
the Gnostics, or the Tawrobolia ; or any employment 
of the Cross as a religious symbol. In the first 
place, a Roman noble of the third or fourth century 
probably regarded the whole mythology of his 
country very much as Shakespeare regarded the 
fairy lore of the “‘ Midsummer-Night’s Dream ;” or 
as Mr. Tennyson looks upon the cycle of Arthurian 
legends. And in the second place, if our Brading 
householder had, by any chance, happened to be a 
devout man, inspired, say, with Gnostic ideas, or 
a worshipper of Mithras, it would scarcely have 
been on his floor that he would have depicted the 
objects of his reverence or the symbols of his creed. 
We might as well expect to find traces of the 
Thirty-nine Articles in the Axminster carpet of a 
London drawing-room! _Frescoes on a wall, especially 
of a sacrarium, would of course bear a different 
significance. ? 

The last mosaic in this southern chamber -is the 
inexplicable, often-mentioned figure, half cock, half 
man, standing beside a flight of steps leading up to 
a house or temple, near which are to be seen two 
winged quadrupeds, apparently griffins. The figure 
of “M. le Coq,” as some visitors have facetiously 
named him, is grotesque in the extreme. Elsewhere 


throughout all the mosaics, reasonably good drawing 


and fair proportions prevail among the figures, but 
this monster is as broad as he is long. The cock’s 
head, viewed in profile, with an enormous eye and 
a splendid red castellated comb, is set upon broad 
human shoulders, clothed with a sort of V-shaped 
cope, extending down in a point almost to the bottom 
of the striped kilt, beneath which emerge the two 
legs and claws of the cock. The human arms are 
extended on either side in a somewhat helpless and 
despairing attitude. Scores of interpretations have 
been proposed for this absurd figure, one of them 
being that it is intended fora pun on the name either 
of Gallus or Gallienus—unpopular emperors, either of 
whom may probably have been reigning at the time 
of the erection of the villa.t The writer humbly 
opines that it is intended for Alectryon undergoing 
his transformation into a cock—a penalty which 
befell him, according to Lucian (writing much about 
the date of the villa), in consequence of his neglect 

+A coin of Gallienus was discovered in the villa, but has 


been shamefully stolen by a visitor from the little collection 
of valuables, 
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to warn Mars and Venus, for whom he was watch- 
man, that the Sun had risen. Such a fable as this 
was quite in the same playful antique spirit as that 
which placed “Cave canem” before the door of the 
“Tragic Poet’s House” in Pompeii; and might have 
been intended as a pleasant hint to the slaves of the 
fate which might befall them were they to fail in 
early rising. The house in the background, and the 
two griffins—emblems of Vigilance—harmonise well 
enough with this explanation ; as does the manifestly 
laughable representation of “ M. le Coq !” 

We must now pass to the opposite wing of 
the Villa, to the right of the Orpheus room; and 
here we come upon the glory of the place. Beside a 
number of small rooms, cudicula, and other chambers 
as yet only partially disinterred, we here find the 
chief apartment of the house. It may be the 
tablinum or atrium; but in the latter case, it is an 
atrium without the open roof and impluvium for the 
rain with which, in our climate, the occupier might 
well dispense. This splendid reception-room was 
thirty-eight feet long by eighteen feet wide. At 
about two-thirds of its length, it was partially divided 
by projecting walls, which were doubtless adorned 
with pilasters, or ante, supporting an architrave, 
from which a curtain hung across the room in the 
usual manner. The splendid mosaic floor, almost 
perfectly preserved, extends over the whole of this 
noble apartment in one great design, which must be 
actually seen, to estimate its grace and beauty. The 
elegant and brilliant “ guilloche pattern” borders, 
in four colours, surround it, and divide it into a 


multiplicity of compartments of which it is difficult, 


to convey the variety. At the east end there is a 
broad band across the chamber in the place where, 
in a medieval room, a dais would be; and this forms 
a stripe of mosaic representing dolphins and tritons 
at play. Beyond this border is a large rectangular 
design, the centre being a circular picture while 
across the remaining space narrower borders are 
drawn diagonally, so as to enclose the circle in a 
lozenge and to form eight other compartments. 
The central portion is a grand head of Medusa en- 
-circled by her snakes, but immeasurably less terrible 
than Leonardo’s “ Medusa” at Florence. There can 


be no hesitation about this subject; but our next 


step is among the enigmas. First, there are four 
heads, one in the middle of each side, and these have 
been named provisionally “Mercury,” though there 
scarcely seems sufficient reason for so styling them 
or identifying them all with the same personage. 
Then for the four groups at the corners, each 
consisting of a male and a female figure, what shall 
we call them? Here is a tall woman in Greek 
costume presenting something like an ear of wheat 
to a man holding something looking like a hoe. 
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This is unquestionably Céres teaching Triptolemus 
to sow corn, Triptolemus being provided with the 
simple plough of the earliest (and, we may add, in 
many parts of Italy, also of the latest) agriculture. 
So far so good. Now for the next group, which 
has unhappily been half destroyed. A male figure is 
pursuing a female, flying in terror with her blue 
and white garment falling off behind her. Who 
may these be? Lovers of Shelley can imagine very 
well, in this mosaic, the poor Arethusa praying to 


Ocean— 
“Oh save me! Qh guide me! 
And bid the deep hide me, 
For he grasps me now by the hair ;” 


and the “loud Ocean” which 
“ Heard, to its blue depth stirred 
And divided at her prayer; ”’ 
while 
“ Behind her descended 
Her billows, unblended 
With the brackish Dorian stream.” 


Her blue billows, in the mosaic, are, alas! sadly 
torn and chiffonnées! The third puzzle to be solved 
in this series consists of the figure of a woman, to 
whom an unclothed man is presenting a double- 
bladed hatchet. Who may they be? At first 
sight the hatchet suggests Jupiter; the Jupiter 
styled Labrandeos from his celebrated temple of 
Labranda, in Caria, where he bore this peculiar 
instrument. But the “ Fathe? of Gods and Men” 
was never represented wholly undraped; and we 
are drawn further to the evidently safe conclusion, 
that the group represents Hercules (who was usually 
clothed only with the lion’s skin) giving the double 
hatchet to Omphale, Queen of Lydia, after he had 
taken it from Hippolyta, Queen of the Amazons. 
It was many generations later, after the death of 
Candaules, Omphale’s successor, that the hatchet was 
dedicated by Arselides to Jupiter Labrandeos. 

Lastly, in the fourth corner, we arrive at a group 
for which no one has yet found a name. There is 
a woman in the dress of an Indian dancing-girl, 
with a tambourine in her hand; and her companion 
is a man with Pan-pipes, and—trousers! According 
to all classic ideas, these garments betoken a Bar- 
barian. Was he then an Ancient Briton? And were 
he and his companion wont to divert their Roman 
lord with music and dancing ? 

Beyond this grand and complicated design, and 
apart from it, half way down the room, is a large 
single mosaic, representing a man with three instru- 
ments of a scientific kind around him. To his right 
there stands a pillar, or analemma, surmounted by 
a sundial with its gnomon, precisely like one en- 
graved in Rich’s Dictionary from a silver cup found 
at Porto d’Anzio, On the ground, to the same side, 
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there is an object to which the figure points with a 
wand, and which, as far as it can be discriminated, 
appears to be a sphere, or rather the series of open 
hoops known as an armillary sphere. Lastly, to 
the left there lies a very mysterious object, which 
the workmen have named the “ Punchbowl! with the 
ladle in it!” Possibly this may be an astrolabe, 
or ancient planisphere. Who, then, can be the man, 
standing thus apart from all the other gods and 
goddesses, amid these emblems of astronomic science? 
With great acuteness, the learned archeologist, Mr. 
Cornelius Nicholson, to whom are due many of the 
foregone identifications, has given to this figure the 
name of Hipparchus of Nicea, who, in the second 
century B.c., laid the foundations of the modern 
science of astronomy, divided the heavens into con- 
stellations, and determined the latitude and longi- 
tude. This ingenious guess opens a field of specu- 
lation as to the character and pursuits of the Roman 
exile of Brading who would choose to place an 
astronomer, dead for two or three centuries, in juxta- 


MONG the numerous ex- 
Y% hibitions of artistic china- 
Ki painting lately open to the 
i;. public, the department 
=. dedicated to this branch 
ie. of art at the Brus- 

sels Exposition 
Nationale is en- 
titled to favour- 
able notice, es- 
pecially , when 
we consider the 
many disadvan- 
tages that have to 
be encountered in 
Belgium. In the 
first place, Belgium does 
not possess any school of 
porcelain-painting, whilst 
England has the South 
Kensington Museum, and France can boast of the 
manufactory of Sévres, where the perfection of 
ceramic art is displayed. It is therefore not to be 
wondered at that, in these countries, china-painting 
is appreciated by the many, whilst in Belgium only 
a small minority have any idea of the field it opens 
for the exercise of artistic talent. Since our artists 
have deemed it no condescension to give this direction 
to their skill, and august example and patronage have 
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position with Hercules and Ceres, and all the rest of 
the company of Olympus. 

The remaining portion of this noble chamber be- 
hind the axte was decorated, like the larger section, 
with a complicated design surrounded by the same 
guilloche border. An unmistakable picture of Per- 
seus and Andromeda may be traced ; and there are 
four corners occupied, it is believed, by the Seasons. 

In concluding this brief account of the most 
interesting Roman relic in England, I cannot but 
call attention to the great generosity and care 
which have been shown by all connected with the 
excavation of the villa. For the present—having 
been effectually sheltered by wooden erections—the 
works will be stopped for a month or two, to 
guard against the dangers of frost, and it is 
hoped that, when they are resumed, the subserip- 
tions begun by Mr. Cornelius Nicholson, Ashleigh, 
Ventnor, may be continued so as to reveal the 
whole of these beautiful and intensely interesting 
remains. Frances Power Cosse. 













made this fascinating art fashionable, the number of 
amateur porcelain-painters has greatly increased. 
When we compare the catalogues of the exhibi- 
tions held in the art-galleries of Messrs. Howell and 
James with those of the Belgian exhibitions, what 





CATTLE SUBJECT, AFTER NICHOLAS BERCHEM. 
(By Miss A. Evans.) 


strikes us is the little notice taken of Belgian porce- 
lain-painters in their own country. No medals or 
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prizes have been offered, and those who would obtain 
such distinction must seek in other lands the honours 
denied to them at home, while in doing so they incur 
the expense of carriage, which is rather heavy, as well 
as the risk of breakage attending it. In spite of 
these serious hindrances to the progress of china- 
painting as an art in Belgium, we find that a large 
amount of admirable work has been executed in 
Brussels. Several members of the Royal Family 
paint on china. At the fancy fair held some time 
ago in aid of the Church of the Resurrection building 
fund, we remarked a specimen of porcelain-painting 
executed by H.R.H. the Countess of Flanders. The 
plaque, representing a landscape on nature painted on 
faience, was bought by Sir Savile Lumley, K.C.B., 
who contributed several artistic heads painted by 
himself on Belgian pottery. 
‘ One of the most notice- 
able specimens of amateur 
work at the Exposition 
Nationale was the neat 
and original dessert-service 
painted by Madame de 
Gaiffier d’Emeville, grand- 
daughter of the Governor 
of Brabant. The miniature 
landscapes taken from 
nature are very character- 
istic of the scenery to be 
found in the north of 
Belgium, with its flat and 
hedgeless fields, studded 
with churches and wind- 
mills. The pale pink of the 
landscapes forms a pleasing 
contrast to the grey border 
ornamented by dark-brown 
branches and coronets. 
Next in order come the numerous and gorgeous 
paintings of M. Edouard Tourteau. As a fellow- 
countryman of Jan Steen, Teniers, and Brouwer, it is 
not surprising that M. Tourteau should excel in his 
portraits of Flemish peasants. He has appropriately 
painted them on the pottery of the country, which, 
being of a rich yellow colour, is admirably suited for 
the groundwork of the flesh-tints. He exhibited 
several plaques in this style. The expectant and 
insinuating smile on the face of “The Strolling 
Minstrel ” expresses his assurance of being rewarded 
by a liberal allowance of beer for his share of the 
entertainment of the country-folk at the fair. He 
has fastened his musical instrument securely into his 
hat, in order to be able to enjoy himself thoroughly 
without fear of losing his sole means of subsistence. 
M. Tourteau also employed his favourite yellow 
with great effect in his clever dessert-service. He 
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GIRL’s HEAD, 
(By J. Robinson.) 





chose‘ for his subject “The Vagaries of Cupid,” 
and accompanied each plate with appropriate mot- 
toes and verses in old French. The borders are 
in Renaissance, the traceries, grotesque figures, 
flowers, and fruit being painted in warm tints on 
a greenish-blue ground. This style is still popular 
in Belgium, where it was introduced as early as the 
reign of Charles V. Indeed, it is probable that it 
came to us from the Low Countries, as one of the 
earliest specimens was the Old Bourse of Antwerp, 
which served as a model for the Royal Exchange 
of London. The square plaque “Cupid in Am- 
bush,” though it shows remarkable skilfulness of 
manipulation, is not a pleasing composition, and 
the artist’s idea of framing porcelain is contrary 
to the essential principles of decorative art. 

M. Franz Dauge pays 
more attention to the laws 
of decoration in this re- 
spect, although we cannot 
admire the eccentric style 
of ornament he has adopted 
in his large dish “ La 
Blanchisseuse.” The in- 
terior of the dwelling fills 
the centre of the dish, 
while the wide border is 
decorated with the roof 
and outer walls, strongly 
reminding one of stage 
scenery. His studies of 
female heads are striking 
in their originality of 
colour and freedom of 
treatment, and he is alone 
in his peculiar use of black 
and red. M. Prosper Delin 
sent a number of small 
plaques which, without showing .any special amount 
of originality, are nice in colour, carefully drawn, 
and neatly executed. His thin and scraggy Flemish 
sheep remind us too much of Fréderic Faber’s eau- 


forte drawings, and they might be made prettier 


and more interesting if the artist were to study 
the charming manner of Ommeganck’s pretty groups 
of sheep and goats, familiar to us in his beautiful 
old-fashioned pictures. 

It is a pity that M. de Mol did not exhibit 
more of his extremely artistic and original works. 
The general greyness of his colours was refreshing in 
contrast to the rather vulgar brillianey of the majority 
of the other exhibitors, though the latter are more 
likely to please the general public. 

M. Wagner’s greens are too vivid for the taste of 
the present day, yet his landscapes are pretty and 
highly finished. Only two heads were exhibited by 
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Mr. Robinson, who is already well known as a water- 
colour painter. The pretty face we illustrate is re- 
markable for its brightness and finish. 

The specimens by Miss Andaluzia Evans showed 
much artistic feeling and conscientious work. They 
are not by any means of equal merit, several of the 
large plaques being much superior in drawing and 
more ambitious in design than the smaller ones. The 
colouring is, for the most part, very good, being free 
from either insipidity or vulgarity, the two besetting 
sins of china-painters. We noticed this particularly 
in the life-size study of a girl’s head with a mob- 
cap, on a cold grey ground, ornamented with freely- 
drawn jasmine. The whole is remarkable for its 
clear transparency of colour and greyness of tone. 
Miss Evans has been very successful in her copies of 
old masters, notably the portrait of Jean de Cordes, a 
handsome Fleming with large ruffle, after Rubens, 
painted on pottery; and also an enlarged copy of 
cattle after the Dutch painter Nicholas Berchem, 
“ Repos dans la Prairie.” While admiring her choice 
of subjects, we cannot help regretting that an artist 
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of her undoubted talent, who has gained such a 
mastery over her materials, does not confine herself 
entirely to original works. The pose of the Bac- 
chante’s head painted in profile by Mdlle. Perrignon 
de Frénoy was very striking, and the whole com- 
position is original and thoroughly Flemish in 
character. Mdlle. Frénoy’s other paintings were also 
pleasing, and show a great deal of talent. We are 
not surprised that Mdlle. Meunier, being the daughter 
of a well-known Belgian artist, should display some 
very artistic paintings. Miss Florence Harlock and 
Mrs. Cooper exhibited several plaques tastefully de- 
corated with different subjects. In their ‘Swiss 
Flowers” the even transparency of the backgrounds 
is to be particularly noticed, as it is seldom seen 
carried to such perfection in amateur work, Miss 
Ada Harlock also showed great taste in her choice of 
subjects. Mdlle. van Immerseel displayed a. number 
of pretty things which show taste in decoration 
and dexterity in handling her brush. Mdlle. Gilkin 
sent only a few plates and cendriers, nicely painted, 
and which promise well for the future. 
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From THE Picture By M. P. A. ScHIPPERus. 


HE Dutch school of painting has 
passed through great. changes. 
Only in name can the group 
of imaginative and dexterous 
painters who represent it to-day 
—men in whom poetry of feel- 
ing is combined with a singular 
accomplishment and freedom of 
style—be said to be kin to those 

prosaic but complete artists whose works remain 
to us as the most perfect examples which the 
world possesses of the patient order of manipu- 
lative skill. But, like all other countries, Holland 
has had her time of mediocrity. Between the de- 
cline of the wonderful miniaturists of the past— 
the sincere and literal painters of a most inelegant 
and homely world, a world of the middle class—and 
the rise of the little group of artists whose manner 
is essentially elegant, and who deal with the eternal 
graces of nature and of humble human poverty, there 
was an ebb-tide which lasted for a considerable 
period ; and a visit to some of the more modern, yet 
not altogether recent, collections at Amsterdam and 
the Hague will convince all who are interested in 
the national characteristics of art that during this 
dismal period the Dutch failed in all the qualities 
which distinguished them before, and which have 
begun to distinguish them again. 





M. Schipperus, the Dutch artist whose work has 
suggested these remarks upon his school, has chosen, 
in the original of our engraving, one of those general 
scenes of nature’s routine which, though familiar, 
never lose their interest in artistic hands. He has 
given his sea a name indeed, but there is no part 
of the world which might not show nearly such a 
sky, such a tide, and such a shore. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was inclined to recommend to landscape- 
painters a choice of subjects which should exclude 
the accidents and peculiarities of nature; but if it be 
permitted to differ from so great an authority, we 
may incline to a love for that landscape art which 
takes delight in natural accident, not certainly for 
the sake of localisation, but for the sake of a greater 
intimacy with nature. In the same way Sir Joshua 
discountenanced the practice of painting historical 
heads with so much individuality and realisation of 
character that they look like portraits; but so many 
of the great earlier Florentines did this in an 
eminent degree, that here also the great master’s 
dictum may be held open to controversy. He cites 
the Dutch and Flemish pictures, by the way, as 
examples of that localising and particular treatment 
which he considered scarcely worthy of the most 
serious art. M. Schipperus’s sky is a fine one, his 
distance is exquisitely luminous, and from simple 
materials he has produced a beautiful work. 
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(From the Picture by M. P. A. Schipperus.) 











THE STORY OF A GREAT CATHEDRAL. 





HURCHES have been built on temples, and bishops. From the few descriptions that have been 
one above another—the entire history of preserved, this second cathedral would seem to have 
! a religious site filling tens of cen- been extremely fine ; at any rate, later on it was 
turies—but there is perhaps no considered imposing enough to be taken as 
record in the world of a cathe- a model for others. Thus when the 
dral having risen so slowly cathedral at Bremen was burned 
from its last founda- down in the eleventh century, 
tions as that of Cologne, the archbishop rebuilt it on 
which, wonderful to relate, precisely the same plan as 
having occupied ages both that of Cologne. In the 
dark and enlightened twelfth and thirteenth 
in its construction, is centuries the Cologne 
at length completed. Cathedral rapidly 
The history of the rose in importance ; 
cathedral begins in the emperors and 
the fourth century, the princes of the 
when, in 312, the empire paid their 
Emperor Constan- visits to it periodi- 
tine* placed all cally, which in time 
the Christian com- were repeated as a 
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munities under pro- pious duty by their 
tection. At this ie JER successors. Then 
time Maternius was FES eae alas, : the remains of the 
the Bishop of. Co- A i : three magi sup- 
logne, and the wets en re: Ment ~ N posed to be resting 
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Cologne having 
grown in import- 
ance, Archbishop 
Hildebold making 
an effort to collect funds for 
the erection of a new cathedral, 
Charlemagne assisted him to 
carry out his plan by leaving 
him a large legacy, including cossenn eontannsn, 
the old chateau of Cologne and FROM THE EAST. 
its surroundings. On the same 

spot afterwards stood Hildebold’s church and palace, 
and there now stands the present dom. 

The work of Hildebold was in a sense a fore- 
shadowing on a less scale of the fate of the present cupied by a truly 
grand edifice. He began the work in 814, but owing —S worthy edifice. The 
to the large design on which he planned it, interrupted first to give encouragement to the carrying out of 
by the devastating onslaughts of the Normans, his this enterprise was Archbishop Engelbert, Count of 
plans, through a series of delays, were not accom- Altena and Berg,t a powerful prelate, who exhorted 
plished until 873, when the structure was solemnly the clergy to compete with each other in collect- 
consecrated in the presence of the neighbouring ing funds for the new cathedral, at the same time 


* “ Geschichte des Doms zu Kéln,” von Pfeilschmit. + “ Geschichte des Doms zu Kiln,” von Boisserée. 


importance, till at 
length a new en- 
terprise was set on 
foot, that of erect- 
ing a new cathedral 
in the place of the 
old, which had be- 
come dilapidated. 
The new idea 
attracted to itself 
many supporters 
anxious to see so 
sacred a spot better 
preserved, and oc- 
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promising a sum of 500 marks towards the beginning 
_ of the great work, and a like sum annually till the 
day of its completion. But the good efforts of this 
promoter of the new project were suddenly nipped in 
the bud ; he was assassinated in 1225 by an enraged 
kinsman to whom he had shown some harshness. 

The erection of a new edifice was postponed, and it 
was not until 1248, when the old building was reduced 
to ashes, that the enterprise was fully resumed, though 
Conrad, the Archbishop of Cologne, had before the 
fatal fire engaged an architect to draw up plans for 
replacing the old edifice by the present one, which 
was to surpass all others in the world. 

The architect Gerhard, employed on this oc- 
casion, is better known in legend than in history. 
There are a few documents* which show that he 
was actively engaged in public and other works at 
the time, but whether he was the author of the 
great design, or whether he planned the dom in 
conjunction with others, it is impossible to say. 
Though so dim a figure in the records of Cologne, 
Gerhard occupies an important nook in the traditions 
of the Rhine. According to a saga which is still rife, 
Gerhard was invited by the archbishop to enter on 
the vast enterprise, and agreed to send in his plans at 
a given date. Elated at so grand an opportunity 
of becoming immortally associated with the great 
work, he shut himself up and devoted himself solely 
to his task. Plan after plan was drawn up, but none 
satisfied the architect. Labour as he would, he con- 
tinually failed to give tangibility to the ideal design 
of his dreams, and one plan after another was torn up, 
while the day appointed by the archbishop was fast 
drawing near. ‘Thus far tradition supplies us with a 
consistent narrative. But it goes on to say that 
all this disappointment rendering Gerhard’ almost 
frantic, he, on the eve of the appointed day, de- 
spairingly rushed out of his house into the forest, 
where he was overtaken by a storm, and while taking 
shelter was startled by the sudden appearance of a 
demon who seemed to issue witha flash of lightning 
from the trunk of a huge tree. This strange being 
approaching him, pressed upon him a goblet of wine, 
saying that, though Gerhard had failed up to the 
present, he could supply him with his dreamed-of 
plan. Hereupon the demon unfolded a drawing 
representing the architect’s ideal, at the same time 
urging upon him another draught from the goblet, 
and whispering into the architect’s ear that he could 
have the plan in exchange for his soul. Gerhard, 
eager to achieve his long-looked-for triumph, and 
elated with wine, signed the contract with his blood. 
The next day Gerhard appeared before the archbishop, 
who, delighted with the design, loaded him with 
honours, The building was proceeded with, and a 

* “Sagen und Lieder Kilns,” 


plate bearing Gerhard’s name was affixed to one of 
the cathedral walls. Meantime Gerhard, suffering 
the pricks of consc.ence, went to the archbishop and 
made a full confession. The archbishop told him that 
by doing penance for the rest of his life he would 
frustrate the evil designs of the devil. The advice 
was followed. But it is said that on the day of 
Gerhard’s death the plate suddenly disappeared 
from the cathedral wall, and that the devil, enraged 
at losing his prey, resolved that the edifice should 
never be completed. 

On the 14th August, then—the eve of the festival 
of the Assumption of the Virgin—the first stone of 
the great edifice was laid. Cologne was en féte. 
The ceremony would seem to have been very grand, 
for among others present were the Emperor William, 
the Duke of Brabant, the Duke of Limbourg, Count 
of Berg, the Pope’s Legate, and a crowd of bishops, 
canons, and abbés. Chants were sung, and a vast 
procession accompanied the archbishop three times 
round the foundations while he blessed and conse- 
crated the stones. Then the archbishop held a dis- 
course on the fate of the edifice, in which he said it 
was consecrated to the adoration of the Trinity, to 
the honour of the holy Virgin, the three kings, and 
St. Peter, whose name it should bear as the previous 
structure had done. The archbishop also prayed all 
present to collect money for the continuation of 
the great undertaking, while a bull was issued by 
the Pope, in which it was set forth that those who 
contributed to the erection and ornamentation of 
the cathedral should receive the indulgence of the 
Church. Money was collected in abundance from 
many countries; but the misfortunes of the time, 
the quarrels of bishops and burgomasters, war, the 
plague, and the Reformation,t all tended to confirm 
the superstitious in their belief that the edifice would 
not attain to completion, owing to the fatal compact 
made between the architect and the evil one. Never- 
theless, progress was made to a certain extent, for we 
find Petrarch, when at Cologne in 1331, writing to 
his friend and protecter Giovanni Colonna: “I-have 


‘seen in this city the finest temple, although it is not 


finished ; they call it, with good reason, the superb.” 

“In the early part of. the nineteenth century 
the repairing of the cathedral was taken in hand, and 
in 1842 the building of fresh portions necessary for 
the completion of the whole was commenced. The 
cathedral, which is in the form of a cross, has a 
length of 480 feet, a breadth of 282 feet. The height 
of the central aisle is 154 feet; that of each of the 
towers will be upwards of 500 feet. The heaviest 
of the six bells weighs 11 tons. In the choir the 
heart of Marie de Medici is buried, and in the adjoin- 
ing side-chapel are monuments of the founder and 

+ “ Koln und seine Merkwiirdigkeiten.” 
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other archbishops of Cologne and the shrine of the 
three kings, which is adorned with gold and precious 
stones. The apsidal termination of the east end is 
usual though not quite universal, but it is to be 
noted that German apses are very rarely surrounded 
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German chroniclers, and indeed the writings of many 
modern authorities in Germany, who nearly all main- 
tain that their dom is Germanisch, to find that the 
“select few” among architectural savants look upon 
the cathedral as a French importation. It will be 
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COLOGNE CATHEDRAL, FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 


by aisles and chapels. Cologne Cathedral, which is 
the grandest exception to the rule, was. notoriously 
inspired by, and in a way copied from, St. Gode- 
hard at Hildesheim. Magdeburg Cathedral, and 
the Marienkirche, Lubeck, are inferior to French 
examples of the same ages.” * 

It is a little startling, after reading the old 


# 66 Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


less difficult, however, to believe the latter, when we 
consider what a rage there is in Germany to claim 
everything in the Fatherland as national. 

The visitors who have hitherto flocked to Cologne 
to see the phenomenon of a great unfinished pile, 
already falling in parts into ruins, are not likely to 
be diminished in number now that the structure is 
finished, A. Eemont Hake, 
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ERE any visitor to the Eternal 

City to follow my advice so 
far as to pay a visit to Signor 
Luciano Bizzarri in his modest 
~~ studio on the second floor over 
Dovizielli’s well-known colour- 
shop in the Via Babuino, I am 
sure I should be thanked for 
having given it. Signor Bizzarri 
and his surroundings 
in his workshop bring 
very strongly home to the in- 
structed imagination the idea of 
cne of those versatile many-sided 
artists of the Renaissance time, 
when a gifted man with the 
sacred fire of art in his head and 
heart could be painter, sculptor, 
graver, niellist, jeweller, gold- 
smith, as his fancy and the need 
of the hour prompted. 

The work on account of 
which I specially counsel a visit 
to Signor Bizzarri’s studio is a 
bust in gold of Queen Margaret, 
which has been exhibited at 
Turin. I was startled at the 
first sight of it, for I did not 
think there was an artist in 
Rome who could have produced 
so perfect, so admirable, and so 
simpatico a piece of workman- 
ship in this kind. The work is 
41 centimétres in height, 27 of 
which form the bust itself, and 
14 the pedestal. The fine gold 
of which the bust is formed has 
been subjected to the reyoussé method, perfected by the 
chisel. The likeness is simply perfect. The delicate 
and piquant features of the Queen, though of con- 
siderable and unmistakable prettiness, have generally 
received from the innumerable painters and sculptors 
who have reproduced them a certain amount of 
modification in the sense of more perfect regularity. 
In Signor Bizzarri’s bust, on the contrary, the 
Queen’s features are reproduced with extraordinary 
fidelity. The material lends itself with singular 
felicity to the representation of the wavy blonde 
hair ; and the entire effect is pleasing to a very high 
degree. 

I have used the word simpatico in speaking of 
Signor Bizzarri’s work. That is the untranslatable 





STATUETTE OF QUEEN MARGARET OF ITALY. 
(By Signor Bizzarvi.) 


A SCULPTOR IN GOLD. 


——~0—— 


adjective often used with reference to the Queen 
herself. Her delicacy of taste and tact, her charm 
of manner, her pleasing appearance, her culture— 
and that is great—all combine to endow Her Majesty 
with that queenly yet womanly grace which renders 
her so eminently simpatica. 

Excellent, however, as this little cabinet bust 
of the Queen of Italy is, as a representation of 
Her Majesty, I should not deem it worth while to 
occupy any space here with au 
account of it, were it not for 
its speciality as a work of gold- 
smith’s art, and for the very 
remarkable excellence and in 
some degree novelty of the sub- 
_sidiary ornamentation attached 
to it. 

The drapery which partially 
covers the bust is of dark-blue 
enamel on gold, further orna- 
mented with flowers enamelled 
in red and other colours. The 
crown, the necklace, and ear- 
rings are of separate pieces of 
gold ornamented with antique 
sapphires. The necklace is 
adorned with seven jewels of 
minute and exquisite workman- 
ship, enamelled dnd adorned 
with sapphires. ; 

But some of the most ex- 
traordinary work as a specimen 
and triumph of handicraft has 
been lavished on the pedestal, 
which is hexagonal, three of the 
sides being 133 centimétres in 
length, and the other three 7 
centimétres. This is of solid silver, but entirely 
covered with enamelled ornamentation of the most 
delicate workmanship and elegant design conceivable. 
On the three smaller sides are heads of lions very 
spiritedly rendered. 

To describe the method and means of this work- 
manship would require a practical knowledge of 
goldsmith’s and jeweller’s work to which I cannot 
pretend. I can only say that the entirety is a 
gem of such admirable effect and delicate beauty, 
that it seems to me well worthy to take its 
place in some royal or princely cabinet by the 
side of any of the celebrated pieces which have 
come down to us from the palmy days of the 
Renaissance. T. Apotrnus TROLLOPE. 
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PICTURES FROM THE WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 


oe 


HE oil- wide Dudley is always remarkable for 
quality rather than for quantity, the wall-space 
being ‘limited and the pictures small; while the 
Society of British Artists, reinstated in their old 
roomy quarters in Suffolk Street, offer to the public 
a feast which, though it would be ungracious to pro- 
nounce it more notable for quantity than for quality, 
does nevertheless strike us by its comprehensiveness 
rather than its exclusiveness. Not only are their 
rooms so ample that their pictures are many, and as 
large as modern English practice requires, but the 
Society would probably itself disclaim any rigorous 
spirit of selection and rejection. If not exclusive, 


however, the Suffolk Street gallery is ineffaceably’ 


and unmistakably stamped with a character of its 
own. It draws its materials from the general world 
of art, it is true, but it attracts and assimilates, out 
of that outside world, only or chiefly art of a certain 
character—distinctively English and as distinctively 
popular. The names of Sir Frederick Leighton and 
Mr. Alma-Tadema on the list of honorary members 


do not prevent this prevalence of a pervading cha- 
racter, and even a number of pictures conspicuously 
placed, in which the influences of French landscape- 
painting are apparent, are not sufficient to leaven 
the mass—for good or ill, according to the taste and 
training of the critic. In the whole Dudley collec- 
tion, on the other hand, there is not to be found a 
single specimen of that kind of art which aoe 
the walls of the other exhibition. 

We have never been amongst those who are wont 
to efface any pleasure which might have lurked in 
their faint praise by the invariable preface that the 
show under consideration is “below the average.” 
The Dudley Gallery especially has seemed to us to 
merit of late years a steadily-rising tone of enco- 
mium ; not only has it been up to its average, but 
that average has naturally been raised, and the place 
has acquired a tone of refinement, restraint, and 
recherche which was always to be hailed with pleasure. 
This year, nevertheless, shows a decided falling-off. 
For some unknown reason, or the irresponsible reason 





THE KING’S HIGHWAY. 
(From the Picture exhibited at the Dudley Gallery by S, E. Waller.) 
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of chance, the cabinet pictures which are so pleasant 
a feature of London’s late autumn have somewhat 
failed in quality. That is to say, although the critic’s 
usual preliminary glance round gives the customary 
Dudley impression of education, quietness, and har- 
mony, an examination in detail recalls the fact that 
this impression is due less to good and learned colour- 
ing in individual instances than to that great general 
advancement of taste by which the whole colouring 
of the modern world bids fair to be corrected. The 
improvement in our shops, our dress, and our draw- 
ing-rooms has of course penetrated into the’ second- 
rate studio, and has its effect upon third-rate art. 
The change is one to be welcomed with feelings of 
unmixed pleasure, but its separate evidences are not 
to be taken as proving such personal and individual 
talent as they would have proved some dozen or even 
ten years ago. Landscape art is more satisfactory 
than figure-painting this year, though of course the 
remark admits of many exceptions—for instance, a 
very notable portrait (that of Mr. A. D. O. Wed- 
derburn) by Mr. Arthur Severn, whose work in this 
branch of art will be a novelty to the public. This 
picture is painted in that grey scheme of colour which 
is peculiar to the artist’s Thames scenes—where, by- 
the-bye, its use has generally been accounted for by 
the smoke of the London atmosphere—a hue which 
has negative rather than positive merits. While the 
drawing is admirable, the ¢ournure and treatment of 
the head and the fine and most impressive life of the 
grave eyes are alike worthy of all praise. 
feelings of very real interest that we welcome this 
new manifestation of a talent which has been of 
late somewhat too exclusively devoted to rosy sunset 
clouds .dimmed with the haze of the city, to the 
towers of the Legislature, the steamers and the 
bridges which we know so well. ‘ Westminster at 
Sunset,” the artist’s second: contribution, is a typical 
instance of his usual work; full of excellences, it 
yet treats of a subject which has, through repetition, 
lost some of its interest and: attractiveness. A figure 
picture, too, has the place of honour at the head of 
the room—Mr. Heywood Hardy’s “Old Squire’s 
Favourite.” ‘Braiding the Pennon” is Mr. John 
Scott’s effective illustration of medieval times. A 
girl sits at her embroidery with the thoughtful look 
of one who is quietly pondering the possible fortune 
of the work of her hands; she is in a pleasant half 
shadow, the light outlining her shoulders, her gown is 


of a light greenish-yellow, and the background of a 


colder green; simple in materials, the painting is 
well harmonised, and possesses a subdued charm that 
can only be likened to the charm of a low, musical 
voice. We shall engrave this picture later on. 


Mr. Parsons, Mr. Waterlow, Mr. Aumonier, Mr. 
Joseph Knight, Mr. Minor, “Mr. Leslie Thomson, 


It is with. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


and Mr. Tom Lloyd are admirable in landscape. 
In Mr. Waterlow’s work is observable a new 
element of greyness and delicacy which recalls the 
manner of Mr. Mark Fisher, while Mr. Tom Lloyd 
surprises those who have been accustomed to his 


‘Jiteral and precise (but always elegant and exquisite) 


execution, by a sudden adoption of the ways of 
Corot. That greatest of landscape-painters has been 
famous many years, and dead not a few, but it 
is only of late days that a large number of our 
artists are rising up to meet his powerful influences. 
That their more or less sudden recognition of the 
great fact of Corot’s genius should take the form 
of imitativeness is not to be wondered at, neverthe- 
less it would in our opinion be better to assimilate 
his spirit rather than his manner. His. principles 
might be permitted to rule the art of men who, 
notwithstanding, did not paint like him; whereas 


_Mr. Tom Lloyd at the Dudley, and Mr. Munn at 


Suffolk Street, seem in their enthusiasm to have 
set themselves to follow the very accidents of 
an exquisite genius, and to reproduce those im- 
pulses and habits of mind which were the wild 
flowers of Corot’s extraordinary and intense per- 
sonality. Intelligent and clever as such reproduc- 
tions may be, they are in a sense distasteful as the 
deliberate copies of what is above all indeliberate 
and individual. 

“The King’s Highway” (the subject of our 
illustration from the Dudley) is an excellent little 
bit of comedy, the laugh being turned as usual 
against. the victim. Surprised by a masked high- 
wayman, a law-abiding gentleman, whose stick and 
dog are his only and inadequate defence, feels for 
his purse with a deprecating expression which is 
full of humour. Especially good are the pose and 
action of his legs, and it is by such little passages 
of reality that the intelligent and observant artist 
is known. Mr. S. E. Waller has proved in this 
work an exceptional capacity for drawing the figure. 
In a small landscape, “On the’ Hill-side,”’ Mr. 
Adrian Stokes shows an accomplishment and science 
of execution not very common among English 
artists; the painting of the trees is charming, and 
the colour, though rather hard, is powerful and 
fresh. Among other works which give signs of 
dexterity, Mr. E. Humphrey’s “Seller of Matches, 
Cairo,” and Mr. Waterhouse’s “ Flower Stall,” must 
be mentioned with special praise. The former has a 
peculiarly good grey wall background, well combined 
with the yellow dress and red handkerchief, while 
Mr. Waterhouse’s picture (a scene of antique life) 
has an effective arrangement of a mass of pink 
azaleas or oleanders under an awning, accentuated 
by crimson draperies; the sunshine is unfortunately 
white and cold, but the shadow parts of the picture 











PICTURES FROM THE 


are very rich. In Mr. Munn’s taking interior— 
“ Amusing His Lordship”’—a sprightly young 
mother is dancing before a stolid baby propped in 
a chair. . A little more beauty in the principal 
figure might have been pleasant, but the picture is 
very brightly painted, and there is great accomplish- 
ment and charm in the execution of the vase of 
flowers upon the table—buttercups and white flowers, 
of which the peculiar lightness is admirably given— 
in a green pot. 

Our notice is necessarily slight, and much that 
we marked for praise must be omitted, but we may 
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from the always charming pencil of Mr. W. Bright 
Morris. 

Strong and excellent colour is the principal merit 
of Mr. Garland’s picture at Suffolk Street—“ A Con- 
tented Mind is a Continual Feast.” Our illustration, 
therefore, misses more than usual. The boy wears a 
frock of an exceedingly rich yellow, with a blue sash, 
white lace, and a hat of a soft dun-colour. The back- 
ground and accessories are of a dark and broken 
brown, well varied. On the child’s lap is a delicate 
red-and-white plate, with the peel of an orange 
strengthening the yellow tones still more. The paint- 





LOST AND FOUND. 
(From the Picture exhibited at the Suffolk Street Gallery by J. R. Reid.) 


note Mr. Hamilton Macallum’s group of fisher-boys ; 
Mr. Brewtnall’s landscape; Miss Parson’s delicate 
flower-painting ; Mr. George Clausen’s “ Harvest 
Festival ;” Mr. Schmalz’s portrait of Mrs. Albert 
Freeman; “ Weel may the Keel Row,” by Mr. 
Frank Cox; “In Town,” by Mr. Sidney Starr; 
“A Thorny Path,” by Mr. Edgar Hanley; M. Léon 
Lhermitte’s “ Déjetner ; ” “ Between the Lizard and 
the Land’s End,” by Mr. Perey Macquoid; “ Re- 
jected,” by Mr. C. W. Nicol; “Rondinella,” by 
Mr. Alfred Ward; “The Swish of the Scythe,” 
by Mr. C. M. Hardie; “The Ended Tune,” by 
Mr. T. M. Rooke, and the same artist’s “ Panel for 
Decoration ;” and “Under the Walls of Seville,” 


ing is assured, broad, and free. Our second sketch 
illustrates a beautiful and tenderly-coloured land- 
scape by Mr. J. R. Reid, whose. “ Mary the Maid of 
the Inn” attracted marked attention at the Royal 
Academy. The child who is “lost and found ” is 
sleeping in the long grass, a watchful puppy by her 
side ; some geese are making inquiries into the cha- 
racter of the little human intruder, and the old farmer 
and a girl are making the happy discovery of the 
child. The tone of the picture is pleasant and fresh, 
and the manner tender. Among other noteworthy 
canvases may be mentioned “A Summer Afternoon 
in Surrey,” by Mr. E. Aubrey Hunt, a work show- 
ing power, and having a good literal out-of-door look 
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with that dark tone of colour which almost always 
results from working on the spot—in the strong 
light of the open ; 

air. Another pro- 
minent landscape 
is Mr. Ellis’s 
“Haunt of the 
Wild-fowl,” which 
has a good sky 
and harmony of 
effect. Mr. Au- 
monier and Miss’ 
Beatrice Meyer 
are also contribu- 
tors, and among 
the water-colours 
is a very beau- 
tiful drawing of 
Venetian sea with 
boats, by Mr. 
Pownell Wil- 
liams, the colour 
and the exqui- 
sitely-tender exe- 
cution of which 
are worthy of all 
admiration. 

The two water- 
colour galleries 
are always in a 
sense less inter- 
esting than the 
open exhibitions, 
insomuch as their 
shows are neces- 
sarily repetitive. 
Nevertheless at ; 
the older Society’s gallery some newly-elected mem- 
bers have brought an accession of fresh blood. 
Mr. Marks contributes one of the most humorous 





M. WAUTERS’ “ MADNESS OF HUGO VAN 
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“4 CONTENTED MIND IS A CONTINUAL FEAST.” 
(From the Picture exhibited at the Suffulk Strect Gallery by C. T. Garland.) 
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of his bird-studies—two small penguins, one follow- 
ing the other with the waddle of their race; he calls 
them “The Two 
Dromios,” and 
affixes the motto, 
“ Methinks you 
are my glass and 
not my brother.” 
The painting is 
as excellent as 
the fun, and the 
same artist’s so- 
lemn landscape 
studies show: his 
uncommon versa- 
tility. Mr. Albert 
Goodwin’s strik- 
ing talents are 
well exemplified. 
We welcome Mr. 
North’s return to 
the scene of his old 
successes. Praise 
must be given — 
to Mr. Shield’s 
“ Aquilaand Pris- 
cilla,” a fine deco- 
rative design for 
stained glass to 
be placed in the 
chapel of Eaton 
Hall. A collec- 
tion of the late 
Mr. Dodgson’s 
drawings forms a 
centre of interest 
in the gallery. 
Of the Institute it must be sufficient to say that 
it contains the well-known quality of work by the 
well-known hands, and is a fair average exhibition. 





DER GOES.” 
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EMILE WAUTERS’ “Madness of Hugo 

e van der Goes” took the public by surprise 
when, after his return from Italy, he produced it at 
the Brussels Exhibition of 1872. He was a pupil of 
Portaels, then at the height of his fame, and is re- 
membered rather for the nonchalance with which he 
worked, than for any promise of the talent he has 
sinee displayed, and which required for its develop- 
ment the genial and inspiring associaticns by which he 
was.‘surrounded at Rome, whither his health, and a 
wish to complete his studies, had led him. There 


he remained for some time attached to no particular 
studio, devoting himself eagerly to the study of the 
old masters, forming his style and picking up the 
knowledge of which he was to make so good a use. 
In 1875 “ Hugo van der Goes” was exhibited at the 
Paris Salon, a severe ordeal for a young.and unknown 
artist, where it attracted considerable attention, and 
thenceforward M. Wauters’ reputation was made. 
The picture was bought by the Belgian Government 
for the Brussels Museum, and there is none more 
striking in the section of modern art, though perhaps 
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its tale is not sufficiently. clear without the catalogue. 
Of the composition of the picture it is impossible 
to speak too highly ; the personages are grouped with 
consummate art; there is no hesitation, no want of 
boldness, and the ensemd/e is true to nature. Two or 
three monks on the right look on anxiously, while 
another is beating time and dividing his attention 
between the singers and patient, leaning over the 
back of the arm-chair where Van der Goes, bending 
forward, seems struck as by a sudden revelation, his 
pale cadaverous face lighted up with a mixture of joy 
and wild amazement, while his bloodshot eyes stare 
with a fixed gaze, as if trying to make out what it is 
that is making such a commotion within him. He 
is clothed in a grey monastic robe, each fold of which 
has been carefully studied. The thin worn hands are 
clasped together as by a man in a state of ecstacy. 
Somewhat roughly painted, they produce a telling 
effect at a distance. They are the hands of a living 

‘man, and impress one as much as the haggard face 
with a sense of the conflict going on within. 

Hugo van der Goes was a painter of considerable 
merit, greatly esteemed by contemporaries, but not 
one of his pictures, of which but very few are known, 
has remained in his native land. He was born at 
Ghent about the year 1430, and died in 1482. An 
unfortunate love affair cast a gloom over his life. 
He formed an attachment for a young girl of great 
beauty, Elizabeth Weylens, whose father, a man of 
considerable wealth, pertinaciously refused to allow 
his daughter to marry a painter, and she in despair 
took the veil in a convent in Brussels, while he, some 
years later, retired to the Convent of Rouge Cloitre, 
in the Forest of Soigne, where his brother had pre- 
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ceded him. The rules of the monastery were by 
special favour relaxed for him, and he was allowed to 
continue practising his art, and to frequent the guest 
chamber, which became the rendezvous of courtiers 
and noblemen who came to admire his works, and 
was the scene of many a joyous banquet. He seems 
to have lost none of his popularity through his with- 
drawal from the world, for a contemporary writer 
assures us that on this side the mountains his equal 
was not to be found. It was on his return from 
a visit to Cologne, in company with his brother 
and other members of the community, that Van der 
Goes was seized with a fit of madness, and was with 
difficulty prevented destroying himself. He was a 
conscientious and laborious worker, and his illness 
was ascribed to over-anxiety about the work he had 
undertaken, and also to his too deep libations in the 
banqueting hall. He was considered to be, like Saul, 
under the influence of an evil spirit, and it was to 
quiet the evil spirit and make it depart from him that 
the experiment was made which M. Wauters has 
represented. It had the desired effect, but a relapse 
took place soon after, from which he died. It is 
supposed that most of Van der Goes’s pictures were 
destroyed by the iconoclasts, and that some found 
their way to England, where they may lie unknown 
in private collections: The best of his existing 
works is a tryptich, now divided, representing the 
* Adoration of the Shepherds,” in the Church 
of Santa Maria Novella, at Florence. There are 
also some pictures of his in the museums of Berlin 
and Vienna, and one attributed to him in the 
Pinacothek at Munich, the authenticity of which 
is disputed. ; : 
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SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON’S HOUSE IN HOLLAND PARK ROAD. 


UCH of the Old 
Court Suburb 
has always had 
a tint of red 
brick about it. 
In the recesses 
of some of the 
Bie! Ee sd elderly squares, 
FROM THE FRIEZE IN DIVAN. round corners 
(Designed by Walter Crane.) perhaps, masked 

by perpendicular plaster frontages and the vulgar bril- 
liance of shops and plate-glass, the pleasant flush of 
the homely colour of old English and Dutch towns has 
been perceptible in Kensington at all times. But it 
is only in comparatively recent years that the red has 
come out of its hiding-places, out of the grime and 





neglect which had dulled its brightness, and has shone 
out with the emphasis and freshness of novelty, the 
cheerfulness of fashion, and the accentuation of suc- 
cess. There is still much difference of taste and opinion. 
The streets stick to the white paint of the modern 
world, and the municipal and parochial preferences 
have been declared in favour of a white Palladian 
town hall and a grey church of the regulation Gothic 
—the successor of that old red St. Mary Abbott’s, 
the destruction of which would surely not have taken 
place in our day. But in places a little more remote, 
brick is as much in request as it is in the quaint town 
of Nottingham or in the esthetic colony of Turnham 
Green. A small space by Holland Park comprises two 
roads, Holland Park Road and Melbury Road, and 
here, in the literary atmosphere of the home of the 
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Foxes, and overshadowed by the elms of their park, 
have sprung up the red houses of some dozen artists. 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s home dates from a time 
before the revival of the prevailing taste, from a time 
when orchards and lanes (much deprived of their 
rustic sentiment by the frequent presence of “roughs” 
from the byways of Kensington) extended over the 
country from the High Street to the Boltons, and 
when larks could be heard in full song over non- 
descript grassy intervals which are now populous. 
Sir Frederick Leighton and Mr. Prinsep were then, 
we believe, almost alone in their glory as _pos- 
sessors of wsthetic houses; but since then painters 
whose reputations are younger have begun to design 
and to build, while the contractor has introduced the 
element of commerce into the work of art, and has 
produced his own favourite “ mansion” done into the 
esthetic fashion with more windows, more gables, 
and more porches than Mr. Burges, Mr. Fildes, or 
Mr. Colin Hunter can boast, with heads of poets, 
painters, and musicians resplendent in the glass of 
the drawing-room windows. 

Sir Frederick Leighton’s house is a substantial 
modern building—a house of generous and easy yet 
unpretentious size, not intended to cause astonish- 
ment by its proportions and style. A long garden, 
one walk of which is overshaded by an Italian 
pergola, lies behind; in front a low gate of carved 
wood (the first object of great charm which catches 
the eye) opens upon the short flight of steps.. The 
front door gives access to an entrance-hall of dark 
colour, hung, like almost every other room in the 
house, with pictures, and this in turn leads to the 
beautiful central apartment, open to the skylight 
above, and containing the picture-hung staircase, 
while the “divan”’ and its ante-room—to which we 
shall shortly return—open from it in another direc- 
tion. Library, dining-room, and drawing-room lead 
out by doors in different directions ; the studios are 
above. So much indication of the general plan of 
the house is necessary before we try to make our 
readers feel in detail the chief beauties of this 
charming place, its lucidity and its colour, and indi- 
cate a few of the more important pictures and studies 
on its walls. To stand, then, in the entrance-hall. It 
is appropriately simple, walls of a café au lait colour and 
a brown parquet giving it a quiet harmony of warm 
tones. Monochrome studies are here. A beautiful, 
careful drawing of the “ Fontana delle Tartarughe ” 
at Rome (the design of which is attributed to Raphael) 
has particular value in Sir Frederick Leighton’s eyes, 
insomuch as it is the work of his old master Steinle. 
An engraving of Ingres’ “‘ Harem”—one of that 
painter’s famous studies of the figure, some sketches 
for which are in Sir Frederick Leighton’s library— 
hangs near the door, and further on are several noble 
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single figures from the designs of Jean Goujon, the 
ill-fated sculptor murdered in the Saint Bartholomew 
massacre. Nor does a grand old Doge-picture— 
undoubtedly Venetian,.but anonymous, being what is 
called in Italy a guadro di seuola—do much to break 
the rule of black-and-white. Next to this ante-room 
is the central hall, an apartment, like all in the house 
except the studio, of moderate size. The floor is very 
dark and polished, with a centre of Italian mosaic, 
upon which stands a great brass pot, filled in summer 
with a shrub in flower. One wall is lustrous with 
the rich blue of old Cairene ‘tiles which line it 
entirely; in the lowest angle of the staircase the 
front of an inlaid Persian cabinet forms a little 
baleony upon which stands a peacock, some of 
whose loveliest tints are matched by the Persian 
and Rhodian ware, with which the house shines; 
inside the little baleony are cushions of olive-amber 
satin with embroideries. The open staircase is hung 
with pictures, one wall being covered with a copy 
of Michael Angelo’s cartoon of “Adam.” An un- 
finished picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds is one 
of his successor’s most interesting possessions. It 
is a portrait group of Rockingham and Burke, the 
latter sitting as secretary at his leader’s side, 
holding a pen, while Lord Rockingham is placed 
in that famous “sitter’s chair” which the present 
President bought .and presented to the Royal 
Below this 
suggestive canvas are some smaller works: a 
study by Sir Joshua; a sketch of the Venetian 
school—blots of fine colour; a small “ Resurrec- 
tion,” also Venetian, the work of some minor 
painter, but full of a certain quality which modern 
art can scarcely compass; and a head from the 
pencil of Tintoretto. 

It would seem so far that the glories of ie later 
Venice have a special attraction for that great living 
artist in whose training Germany, Florence, Paris, 
and Rome each bore so large a share. Then follow 
a noble and graceful portrait of the President by 
Mr. Watts, in which the sitter is full-face, leaning 
on his hand, and Sir Frederick Leighton’s masterly 
portrait of the scarred and rugged profile of Captain 
Burton. A few steps further up, and we can see one 
of the beautiful early works of Mr. Edgar Barclay ; 
a landscape by Signor Costa; a scene of peasant piety 
by M. Legros—such as he used to paint so frequently 
in years gone by—women in white caps on their 
knees ; and a woman and child in the open air, by 
Mr. Armstrong. At the head of the stairs is an 
early design of the great plague of Florence, by Sir 
Frederick Leighton, done at the age of twenty or 
twenty-one. Two tiny sketches—rather pencil-notes 
than drawings—by Wilkie and John Leech, that of 
the latter the first idea for a Punch design, detain us 











for a moment as we pass into the smaller studio, 
which is a kind of ante-room to the great atelier, 
and is lighted from above and furnished with an 
ingenious arrangement of «blinds so that models 
may be studied there for certain effects. This 
apartment has tawny-brown walls ; the further end 
contains an alcove raised by three steps, the end of 
which is formed by a screen of Oriental wooden 
trellis-work coloured black and fitted with four 
little windows looking into that lovely divan, or 
Arab Hall, which is the glory of Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s home. Our first illustration is a draw- 
ing of the little studio, looking towards the alcove. 
A rare Persian pot fills a niche in the screen, while 
Persian tiles (none of more recent and many of 
much older date than the seventeenth century) line 
the roof and sides of the recess. 

As we must needs have much to say about tiles 
(the house containing an unparalleled collection made 
by their present possessor in the course of fifteen 
years), we will try to bring before such of our readers 
as are not familiar with this kind of decoration the 
peculiar effects of 
colour which it pro- 
duces. Blue is the 
reigning colour, but 
nothing could be more 
unlike the blue of 
“ blue - and - white ” 
china. The colour of 
the tiles inclines to 
purple at times and 
to green at others, 
and the white of the 
ground is very subtly 
tinted, but the mag- 
nificence of the tints: 
is enhanced by the 
lustre of the material, 
some of the tiles pro- 
ducing an effect be- 
tween marble and vel- 
vet—more lucid than 
the one and deeper 
than the other. Small 
crimson cushions re- 
lieve the blue and 
black of the little 
alcove above men- 
tioned, and on either 
side, on the wall of 
the room itself, hang 
pictures—a__ lovely 
nymph by Watts, 
a Michaelangelesque 
sketch of “ Sappho” 
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by Delacroix on the right, two sketches by the 
last President, Sir Francis Grant, on the left. In 
addition, the room contains a very interesting and 
beautiful Flemish or Low German female head; a 
fine “ Madonna and Child” (Venetian) by one 
Michael’ Giovanni Bono, otherwise unknown, so 
that the work, which is of the fifteenth century, 
and of great beauty, is also of unique interest; a 
very noble portrait, by Tintoretto, of Paolo Paruta, 
the historian; “ Jupiter and Semele,” by Schia- 
vone; and a study for the famous “ Flagellation,” 
by Sebastiano del Piombo, which is not impossibly 
—nay, probably—from the hand of the celebrated 
master himself. It is not a large work, but it ex- 
hibits great finish. The study is indubitably by a 
Venetian hand ; the drawing in parts shows Venetian 
weakness — just such weakness as Sebastiano del 
Piombo himself betrayed before his hand had at- 
tained to that mastery of draughtsmanship which it 
afterwards possessed—while in parts the drawing is 
of surpassing excellence. Sir Frederick Leighton 
may therefore believe himself to be the possessor of 
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the original study for one of the greatest works 
of its school. One or two beautiful landscapes by 





CAPITALS OF COLUMNS AT THE ENTRANCE OF THE DIVAN. 


Signor Costa are among the remaining works in 
the smaller atelier. 

A door communicates with the great studio. A 
tall window running. up into the roof, large easels 
at one end with their load of pictures, walls covered 
with studies, a screen or two with rare and lovely 
Oriental draperies thrown over them, and a quantity 
of splendid pottery at the unoccupied end of the 
room—these are the objects that first meet the eye. 
Just now there is an incident of the studio, which 
our drawing reproduces, and which is interesting as 
giving that drawing a date; near the window stands 
a group sketched in clay—a lovely composition of 
two female figures reposing, one lying pillowed 
across the breast of the other, both being clad in 
real draperies, of which the folds have been the study 
of days. On the canvas near is the beginning of a 
noble idyllic picture from which Signor Amendola 
has made the clay group, and from this in turn the 
picture is to be finished. The painted figures are at 
the moment in the nude, and it is entirely for the 
sake of the draperies that this elaborate and laborious 
device is resorted to. One of the most peaceful and 
joyous of all the painter’s compositions, this is also 
one of his grandest. It is invested with a serene and 
heroic simplicity and with the natural grandeur of 
the golden age; a shepherd sits piping; the two 
nymphs are half asleep; a great landscape stretches in 
front. The walls of the studio are thickly hung with 
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studies—landscape scraps and bits of architectural 
accessories which are the fruits of many a summer 
and autumn ramble. Studies of light in 
the East, studies of colour in Sicily, studies 
of rocks in the desert, of seas in the south 
and of skies in the north, one little panel 
flickering with the blue of an Italian summer, 
another green with the summer of England, 
and each ‘of them, however slight, touched 
with the completeness of truth.and with a 
great charm of workmanship. 

If the studio is interesting as containing 
the genius loci, the divan is, as we have said, 
a treasury of research and taste. A small 
Oriental hall, red brick externally, and 
forming a little wing to the house, it rises 
up under a mosque-like dome. The internal 
plan of this hall is like that of La Ziza at 
Palermo—a square with deep recesses on the 
three sides, and a wide entrance from. the 
corridor, with lintels supported by four mas- 
sive columns. Two large windows occupy 
the right and left recesses, and an Oriental 
cabinet the third. Each recess is vaulted, 
and in the angle of the wall are slender 
columns supporting the archivolt. Over 
these runs a frieze, while niches and icicle- 
work bring the square into an octagon, from which 
rises the dome, with its eight arched windows, these 
windows being filled with the pierced plaster sashes 
of Cairo and coloured Oriental glass. The floor is a 
marble mosaic of black and white. There is a deep 
skirting of black marble, the walls above it being 
entirely covered with Persian tiles as far up as the 
gold frieze which runs round the hall. Above are 
horizontal bands of black and white, into which the 
black marble archivolts of the recesses rise to the 
soffit of the cornice. An Arab frieze of scroll-work 
on a dark-blue ground forms the cornice to the dome, 
while the dome itself is of gold. Two large windows 
of clear glass fill the right and left recesses, covered 
with gilded wooden trellises from Cairo. The slender 
marble columns supporting the arches of the recess 
are of an exquisite warm white, resembling the tint 
of antique statues. They stand on bases of “ Irish 
green” marble, and are backed by slabs of pink 
Devonshire spar. The columns of the entrance are 
of caserta marble, with rich gold capitals and green 
bases of Genoa marble. The columns support a lintel 
of red Cork marble, and stand out from a back- 
ground of green marble from the Pyrenees; while 
over the lintel is a magnificent white “inscription from 
the Koran, which extends, on a deep blue velvety 
ground, over the whole length of the hall. Above 
juts out on cantilivers the black trellis of the paint- 
ing-room up-stairs. The recess opposite is occupied 
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by an Oriental cabinet with a Cairene door and niches 
at the sides, which are filled with Persian and Rhodian 
vases. The frieze of the cabinet is enriched with 
panels of Persian ‘tiles, the centre one, of figures, 
being almost unique in this country. Above this 
cabinet is a tile-panel of a park with trees, flowers, 
men, animals, and birds, and a river full of fish—the 
whole panel being on a dark-blue ground ; and over 
this is the frieze of the hall in gold mosaic by Walter 
Crane, the cartoons of which some of our readers 
must have seen at the Grosvenor. Here also is the 
deepest, most lucent, and most lustrous colour. A 
panel] in another part of the divan illustrates very 
amusingly the ingenuity which religionists of all 
ages have exhibited in evading the more hampering 
requirements of their creeds. It is well known that 
Mohammedanism, as professed by the larger part of 
its adherents, prohibits the representation in art of 
any living creature, brute or human. Some long dead 
and gone Moslem, who owned a stately pleasure-dome 
like this of Sir Frederick Leighton’s, who had cul- 
tivated tastes and was a patron of the arts, hit upon 
the ingenious device of having a line drawn through 
the necks of every beast and bird in a beautiful de- 
corative composition which covers a large panel of 
tiles; the design is thus preserved, but the throats 
of the creatures are cut, and the conscience of the 
Moslem is inviolate. Among these exquisite tiles, 
by the way, the connoisseur recognises distinctive 
qualities—in the Rhodian, spots of a strong deep 
ved; in the Persian, the colour of a purple grape. 
As may easily be understood, the task of adapting 
separate pieces to the walls without breaking the 
design, after the chances and hazards of collection 
and transportation, was no easy matter. Mr. Ait- 
chison, to whose designs the whole house, with the 
divan, is due, and to whose talent it forms a bril- 
liant memorial, had no easy task in arranging these 
fragmentary pieces as complete designs. Often, 
of course, a tile necessary to the continuity of the 
pattern was wanting, and there was then nothing 
for it but to call in modern Occidental skill. This 
has been supplied by Mr. William de Morgan (son 
of the late famous mathematician), whose labours 
and successes in the arts of pottery and porcelain are 
well known, and who has produced imitations of the 
Cairene tiles which for lustre and colour are scarcely 
to be distinguished from the originals. A marble 
fountain basin with its central jet occupies the 
centre of the mosaic floor. 

The hundred details of the decoration of this radiant 
-hall it is, of course, impossible to enumerate ; but a 
word must he devoted to its ante-room, which opens, 
as we have said, out of the central hall. This apart- 


ment has, like the divan, a mosaic floor and tiled 
walls, the latter being in this case uniform in their 
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colour, which is a dark transparent blue-green. The 
flat ceiling is to be gilded, and in the middle stands, 
on a pedestal, an excellent cast in green bronze of the 
beautiful “ Narcissus” in the museum at Naples. 
Our illustration is taken from the south window, 
looking obliquely through the divan and the ante- 
room into the central hall. The spectator is turned 
away from the cabinet, which faces the entrance. 

In the drawing-room and dining-room the pictures 
are the chief objects of interest. The floor and walls 
of the latter are red ; so are the heavy beams of the 
ceiling. A fine Schiavone hangs over the mantelpiece 
—“Venus Nursing Love”—in which the type of 
beauty is unmistakably Venetian. A Paris Bordone 
and a small sketch by Sir Joshua are in the same 
room, while in the matter of earthenware and glass it 
boasts a magnificent Satsuma dish over the sideboard, 
two Persian vases of great value, and some magnifi- 
cent Venetian glass. Two candelabra stand upon the 
mantelpiece, one appearing in our illustration of the 
dining-room. ‘The library is a charming apartment, 
on the sage-green walls of which hang etchings and 
studies, the further end, however, being almost en- 
tirely filled by a black, massive, and dignified Venetian 
picture of a Doge, companion to the canvas which we 
noticed in the entrance-hall. Besides the studies by 
Ingres of which we have already spoken, and which, 
by the way, were drawn from the model who sat for 
Canova’s “ Venus,” there are etchings by M. Legros, 
an etching by M. Flameng after Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton’s portrait of Captain Burton, a drawing by Mr. 
Val Prinsep, a small study by Mr. Watts, and two or 
three by Mr. Alfred Stevens. A pretty fireplace is 
just beneath the window. 

The greatest treasure of the drawing-room is, 
perhaps, a small and very beautiful Constable to 
which no ordinary interest attaches. Every one 
knows that Constable was the founder of the great 
modern French school of landseape—which has its 
source not in Gaspar Poussin and the decadence, 
but in Gainsborough and the English revival; and 
here is the very picture which, exhibited in Paris 
under Charles X., and rewarded with a gold medal, 
so wrought upon the taste and temper of the schools 
of France that it proved to be the little grain of 
mustard-seed which has developed into so magnifi- 
cent a growth of art. Sir Frederick Leighton has 
hung below this historic and precious little picture 
one that may be considered its noblest outcome—a 
fine work by Daubigny ; while close by is a small 
Corot—one of the loveliest in England—which is 
another result of the evolution of Constable’s in- 
fluence. Also from the hand of Corot are four 
large upright studies, brushed rapidly by the master 
in Decamps’ studio. They have not, therefore, the 
same kind of value as his out-door work, but are 
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full of beauty and truth. A David Cox in the same 
room is rivalled in interest by one of Mason’s pas- 
torals, the first English picture he ever painted— 
the first, that is, of those lovely works which have 
- given laws to a little school. Mason’s life has been 
written; we are therefore betraying no confidence in 
stating that it was Sir Frederick Leighton’s advice 
and influence which induced this fine artist to turn 
his attention to English landscape. Mason’s Roman 
subjects found no favour, and a great reverse of 
fortune threw him, delicate as he was in health, and 
charged with the responsibilities of marriage, into 
a state of profound discouragement. Something re- 
vealed to his friend’s eye what the capacity of his 
genius really was; the two artists walked together 
in the English fields and copses, and talked a sub- 
ject over; and the result was this first delicate and 
poetical work—an evening landscape, with a girl 
driving some calves home to the farm—of which 
Sir Frederick -immediately made himself the pos- 
sessor. Not the much-needed fortune only, but a 
fame which has become a glory quickly followed. 

In the ceiling of the bay which encloses a window 
looking on the garden is set the study made by 
Delacroix for his ceiling-picture in the Palais Royal. 
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The fires of the Commune destroyed the finished 
work, so that this sketch is doubly precious. Three 
beautiful examples of Signor Costa’s charming art 
and a picture by “ Barker of Bath” are among 
the most noticeable works that remain. On the 
table is some unique china, but the room is chiefly 
habitable, and makes little pretension to decorative 
effect. ; 

The President’s home is all the more delightful 
for forming so complete a contrast to the majority 
of the Artists’ Homes with which we shall have to 
deal. It is notorious that the reaction from the 
violent colour from which the world had long 
suffered has resulted in a general renunciation of 
strong colour. Nothing could be too quiet and too 
reserved to please eyes which shrank from the cold 
crudities and the sickly brightness of the ‘‘ emerald” 
greens and Prussian blues, the pinks and greys, both 
adulterated with violet, the chocolates and slates and 
magentas of so many years. Subdued and beau- 
tiful tertiary tints, rather dark than light, became 
the taste and then the fashion, so that the value 
and charm of radiant and powerful colour seemed 
in danger of being forgotten, and background tints 
bade fair to take too prominent a place. The 
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artists’ houses, therefore, to which we are all accus- 
tomed, are, except for touches of brilliance from the 
East in their accidental ornaments, almost limited 
to a negative beauty of tint, whereas the house in 
Holland Park Road is all alight with. colour and 
gold. And the contrast is not one of colour only, 
but of material. English habits.and English tastes 


VIEW OF STAIRCASE FROM ARAB HALL. 
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have always inclined to the use of homely rather than 
stately materials. The most beautiful houses in the 
country are built of brick rather than of stone, and 
“the most beautiful rooms are mounted with wood, 
not marble, paved with oak, not mosaic, lined with 
paper, carpeted and draped with stuffs which are soft, 
pliable, and sheltering. Nor is this national ten- 
dency altogether the re- 
sult of climate, for it 
is cold enough in Italy 
every winter for the en- 
joyment of small rooms, 
and warm enough in 
England every summer 
for the luxury of marble 
and fountains. The di- 
van is, then, a complete 
change from wood to 
gold, from the effects 
of dusk to those of 
day. By this change 
is gained the important 
element of reflections. 
Beautiful English house- 
decoration is almost al- 
ways opaque in surface 
and dull, whereas Sir 
Frederick Leighton has 
by means of his trans- 
lucent surfaces repro- 
duced something of that 
secret charm of Italy 
and the East—reflected 
light. Nothing so strik- 
ingly proves the pecu- 
liar quality of Oriental 
colouring as the curious 
shallowness and _insi- 
pidity of the Occidental 
world as it meets the eye 
which is fresh from this 
house in Holland Park 
Road. After it, the 
prettiest things in the 
shops and the houses 
(and both in these im- 
proved days contain 
things which are really 
pretty) lack light and 
depth. But the greatest 
charm of Sir Frederick 
* Leighton’s house is that 
it is the abode not 
merely of taste, but of 
kindness and courtesy 
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SHAKESPEARE SUPPORTED BY TRAGEDY AND COMEDY. 
(From the Design for a Frieze by H. Holiday, exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery.) 
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eae) the water-colours at the a beginning has been made in recent years by 
| Winter Grosvenor Exhibi- the establishment of a special exhibition in Paris, 
tion the principal feature and the more general cultivation of an art which 
was the French work, as_ is most peculiarly well adapted to the vivid, visual, 
before it has been Dutch. and impressionary genius of France. Water-colour, 
The quantity comprised in as properly conceived and practised, is an art of 
this importation is not large, impulses; this has been thoroughly understood by 
and it is scarcely representa- some English artists, though the tendency of the 
tive. Our readers are aware majority has been to sophisticate water-colour with 
that French landscape-painters have until lately the imitativeness, laboriousness, and “body” which 
eschewed water-colours almost entirely, but that are the properties of oils. In many respects aquarelle 
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(From the Bas-Relief in metal by R. Culdecott, exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery.) 
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corresponds with etching, while oil-painting has its 
counterpart in engraving. ‘The comparison does not, 
of course, cover the whole contrast of the arts, but 
it is a just one in so far as we are considering their 
differences in the matter of impulsiveness or direct- 
ness of expression. In one particular water-colour 
and etching are closely allied—as they express them- 
selves by the signs rather than by the imitation of 
things, they depend not only for their beauty but 
(paradoxical as it may sound) for their completeness 
upon the difficult art of rejection of materials. Now 
Englishmen have generally aimed at the completeness 
of comprehension rather than at the completeness of 
rejection and selection; and they have attained to 
very great perfection in their own method. French- 
men, on the other hand, have aimed at the other kind 
of completeness. They have exercised and perfected 
the art of choosing from the Nature before them pre- 
cisely that which will serve their purpose ; therefore 
they should be, and are, supreme with the needle and 
the pencil, and masters of all the qualities which dis- 
tinguish these fromthe burin and the brush. It is 
strange, then, that water-colour has not been long ago 
a French art; and that it is so now is a matter of 
congratulation to the world. 

The little group of foreign artists collected by Sir 
Coutts Lindsay’s invitation have produced work of 
unequal merit, a few drawings being of first-class 
excellence. ‘Encore Six Kilométres!” is the title 
of a good rain effect, a little purple perhaps, but very 
truly felt; night is coming on fast, and the tired 
sportsmen are labouring over a turnip-field. This is 
from the pencil of M. H. Harpignies, who gives us 
also a little work of so much beauty that it may be 
pronounced the gem of the exhibitvon—‘‘ Chaumiéres 
a Saint Privé, Yonne.” It is a broadly and quietly 
tinted sketch, blue and green, full of very delicate 
and just work. M. Lapostolet is more impressionary 
in manner; his “ Pont des Sts. Péres” is finely 
and truthfully effective—sunshine blinded by smoke. 
M de Mesgrigny, on the other hand, produces work 
which is more pictorial, his “La Marne & Chenne- 
viéres ” being an admirable drawing of this school ; 
and M. Yon exhibits unusual power, “Environs de 
Villerville ” and “ Bords de la Rille, Normandie,” 
being splendidly strong and fresh. Of those subjects 
of movement which we had hoped to see more largely 
represented, the best instances are ‘“ Le Samedi aprés- 
midi & Londres,” by M. Hoeterickx, and “ Au Cirque 
des Champs Elysées,” by M. Brun, in the vestibule. 
The former is one of those instantaneous glimpses of 
a crowded street in which the incidents of every day 
are caught with keen observation and placed with 
complete artifice. The drawing is full of the shifting 
motion of a London crossing ; two policemen stand 
slightly inclined at a characteristic angle, one having 
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-enveloped in paper. 





his hands joined in a loose unofficial manner, which 
must have struck the artist’s eye as being distinctively 
English. In the second drawing the movement and 
the swaying turn of a circus horse and the poise of 
the girl who stands on his back are cleverly caught, 
the accessory figures which dot the seats of the am- 
phitheatre being put in with great judgment and 
nicety. Of M. Scott’s work, several examples of 
which are in the gallery, we are obliged to say that 
whatever merits of bold manipulation it may have are 
put out of sight by its exceedingly coarse colour, the 
blue of his skies being especially of great crudity. 
His scenes in the flower-market of Nice are sunless, 
in spite of his use of a gaudy palette, so true is it 
that violent colour never succeeded in suggesting the 
brilliancy of nature. Daring in subject, on account 
of its great unconventionality, is M. Goeneutte’s 
“ Retour du Marché aux Fleurs.’ The sky is full 
of rain, and the ways are wet ; a young lady and a 
market man advance, each holding a huge flower-pot 
The effect and colour are very 
fresh. Somewhat cold and unattractive and con- 
ventional is M. Japy’s “ Souvenir de Malesherbes au 
Printemps,” but it is full of exceptionally beautiful 
detail, all the foreground of grass and flowers being 
touched with great fulness; everything is there. 
Some Oriental bits are from the hand of M. Berchére, 
and with these we have to find one fault, already 
mentioned, which is commoner with the French than 
with ourselves—whiteness of sunshine; the tone is 
good and the value true, but the colour is thrown 
out of accord by this fault. Two figure-subjects from 
the pencil of M. Beyle are nicely drawn, though 
insipid ; but we have only words of protest for a 
meretricious and inartistic study from the nude by 
M. Dubufe—a “ Cypris” floating on a shell. It is 
hard to say whether this startling production is the 
more uninteresting or improper. 

The collection of English water-colours strike us 
at the first glance with wonder as to the principle, 
if any, on which they have been selected. Several 
excellent works do not redeem them from profound 
commonplace, and we do not know of any exhibition 
in London which could show fewer salient points. 
Heartfelt praise must nevertheless be given to some 
small drawings of slight pretension, which are from 
the much regretted hand of the late Mr. J. C. Moore, 
whose beautiful portraits of children were so well 
known. Intense luminosity, quietness, and delicacy, 
and an unrivalled tenderness of hand, characterise 
these exquisite little drawings, the scenes of which 
are Roman. In the sketch of the Pamfili-Doria 
Gardens the artist has caught the very magic of 
that indescribable vision—the Campagna and its 
pines. Mr. R. Beavis contributes some splendidly- 
drawn oxen in his “Study at St. Just, Oise ;” 











while to the pictorial school of water-colours belongs 
Mr. W. E. Lockhart’s fine drawing of “ Durham.” 
The two works which represent Mr. Alfred Par- 
sons’s artistic and refined talent—< A Byway ” and 
“ Level Land ”’—are full of truth and taste, while 
Mr. Clem Lambert has a vigorous and fresh draw- 
ing, “The Ancient Town of Winchelsea.” Also full 
of freshness of tone and manner is the “ Sunday 
Morning ”—a favourite subject of Mr. Clausen’s— 
of which we engrave a sketch. He has very artisti- 
cally caught the unconsciousness and sincerity of 
attitude and look, so that not one of his peasants 
could be supposed to be aware of the artist’s eye. 
Mr. J. W. B. Knight contributes a figure-study in 
water-colours upon canvas, and a large, well-com- 
posed, and gravely-painted landscape—“ Hay-time.” 
Mr. Arthur Severn’s work is always good. In the 
present instance he abandons the Thames for the 
Arno, and if the seene—“ Florence from San Miniato” 
—seems to wear something of a quasi London grey- 
ness, it is not therefore less true to facts, for at 
certain times of the year, but more especially in 
the height of summer, the valley of the Arno un- 
doubtedly wears a slight haze, which is not white 
but grey-tinted, and which contrasts with the clear 
pure lights of the hills around. This effect, perhaps, 
adds somewhat to the aérial effects of distance in 
Mr. Severn’s picture, and these certainly are very 
successful. He has also secured a grand line of 
composition by his treatment of the city divided by 
the broad shallow river with its bridges. ‘In the 
Garden, Naworth Castle,” and “ Blickling Hall,” 
are exceedingly minute and careful drawings, in 
which a stiff formality of architecture and garden- 
ing is rendered in a corresponding manner, but 
with great charm. What seems hard at the first 
- glance is in reality touched with a tender and 
graceful and always beautiful colour. Mr. A. B. 
Donaldson is, as usual, powerful in his render- 
ing of effects; and Miss Pickering, who has been 
known for some years as one of the most faithful 
imitators of Mr. Burne-Jones, has two little Floren- 
tine landscapes which show a very good harmony 
and seriousness of colour; the manner, especially 
in the treatment of the cypresses, which are some- 
what like toy-trees, is designedly emulative of that 
of the early Umbrian masters. Miss Pickering has 
evidently great adaptive and receptive skill and feel- 
ing. Mr. Poynter’s “ Battledore and Shuttlecock ” 
contains some excellent painting of marble and velvet. 
Mr. Jopling is at his best in a couple of flower- 
pieces, and Mrs.. Jopling is equally successful in 
“ Love’s Hiding-Place.” The centre of the north 
wall is occupied by one of Mr. Carl Haag’s elaborate 
and excellent desert scenes, “A Caravan Encamp- 
ing near the Sphinx of Gaza in a Sandstorm,” and 
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above this hangs one of several portraits in Mr. E. 
Clifford’s well-known manner. This artist has cer- 
tainly achieved no slight success in rendering the 
less salient and more negative qualities of the well- 
bred English feminine type. To paint a negative 
must be almost as difficult as to prove one, but we 
all know how much value and charm there may be 
in it. 

If any distinctive character may be looked for in 
vain amongst the English work of the West Gallery, 
the same complaint cannot be made as to the green- 
hung room to the east. The designs of Mr. Burne- 
Jones are of course foremost in interest here. His 
subjects are divided between religion and mythology, 
but the distinction is chiefly one of name. The 
same kind of beauty and the same quality of poetry 
are everywhere, in the dreamy and pathetic feminine 
face of a Christ delivering judgment, in the lovely 
heads of the female angels which surround Him, 
in the nymphs grouped about a Cupid, and in the 
dead who are rising to the sound of the last trumpet. 
These latter are emerging from rectangular holes in 
the ground after the manner of Orcagna’s frescoes 
in the Campo Santo at Pisa; it is impossible to tell 
the blessed from the condemned, for all seem equally 
dispirited by some slight physical pain. We are 
not among those who greatly dislike Mr. Burne- 
Jones’s sadness, but we are inclined to think that, 
so indiscriminately used, it is open to the suspicion 
of manufacture and insincerity. This artist has 
amazing cleverness as an imitator, but whether our 
great delight in the art which he imitates may not 
be somewhat dulled by these self-conscious reproduc- 
tions is a question worth considering. Mr. Burne- 
Jones is altogether typical of his time, insomuch as 
he has a mind eminently imitative and admiring— 
the critical mind, in short, as distinct from the 
creative. That his contemporaries should mistake 
this strong and enthusiastic talent for originative 
genius is also characteristic of the time. Having 
said thus much, in no contemptuous spirit, we are 
free to speak of the beautiful suggestive tenderness 
and the strong (if always feminine) passion of his 
work. In the “ Dies Domini” (Our Saviour with 
uplifted hand descending to judgment) the picture 
is full of wings, of which the crisp rustle can almost 
be heard; the angels’ faces are, as we have said, 
perfectly beautiful. In “The Judgment” there is 
less to admire, and these large subjects. altogether 
are a little beyond the artist’s grasp. His angels 
form a curious contrast to those strong angels of the 
Old and New Testament, birds of God who are swift 
and sudden, ministers who are as “ flames of fire.” 

“ Cupid’s Hunting Ground ” is an exquisite com- 
position in raised metal, and two designs from the 
‘*Romance of the Rose” are among Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
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most purely poetical works. ‘“ A Sea Nymph” and 
« A Wood Nymph ” are perhaps his least successful 
designs, for they are the first of his works we have 
seen which are without his own characteristic beauty. 
In particular we would recommend all who com- 
plain of the thinness of his lovely heads to note 
how unattractive are these stout nymphs with their 
round pale faces. And though we are prepared for 
conventionalism in the treatment of nature, and are 
indeed anxious to see it carried somewhat further 
in decorative art, we scarcely know how to receive 
the dead-blue scrolls which represent waves in one of 
the designs, seeing that they appear in conjunction 
with some very realistic gurnets. “Paradise” is 
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“crinkly” manner. We have said already (but 
every season calls forth the repetition of strong 
opinions whether for or against this phase of modern 
art) that the moral tendency of Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
pictures does not satisfy us. Effeminacy, even when 
it is associated with some esthetic sentiment, is 
not a wholesome moral temper. But it is dis- 
tinctly unwholesome when it is associated, as in 
the present instance, with suggestions of a low 
moral tone and a very apparent pessimism. No 
more complete antithesis to the honourable, self- 
respecting, and masculine character could be found 
than this union of pessimism and laxity, for we 
take that character to be one of sane hopeful- 





SUNDAY MORNING. 
(From the Sketch for G. Clausen’s Painting, exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery.) 


another very skilful reproduction of archaic forms 
of artistic and theological expression. At the top 
of an exceedingly steep mound stands the Agnus 
Dei holding the cross with one foot in the usual 
manner, and the mystical rivers, in the guise of 
curly blue ribbons, flow down between groups of 
angels, who stand looking upward with faces so 
sweet that the spectator strongly regrets that he 
should be looking at a triumph of cleverness instead 
of an impulse of sincerity and genius. In the 
“ Design from the Song of Solomon,” Mr. Burne- 
Jones’s peculiarities of figure-drawing are shown in 
their extreme. ‘The Nativity ” and “The Entomb- 
ment ” are small studies of drapery in the minute or 





ness and of a certain austerity. So much for the 
modern antique art (and there is nothing more 
eminently modern) as regards its meanings. Aisthe- 
tically we have a quarrel with its imitativeness, not 
because we do not love the old art it apes, but pre- 
cisely because we do love it. Technically we are 
delighted by many beauties, and interested by so 
much adaptive skill of hand and manner, but we are 
repelled by an incorrectness of drawing, which is 
perhaps the only artistic fault which cannot be con- 
doned. In any country except our own, this one 
fault would have effectually prevented Mr. Burne- 
Jones from making any serious appeal to the general 
public at all. 
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Mr. Henry Holiday decorates in a style altogether 
different. His large single allegorical figures are 
designed in a very pure school, and his aim is beauty 
rather than quaintness. Mr. Walter Crane, on the 
other hand, seems to rejoice in oddity for its own 
sake, a peculiarity for which—his subject-designs 
being generally comic—we are only inclined to like 
him the better. “The Goose Girl”—a maiden 
binding her immense tresses, while her swain in a 
smock-frock careers after his hat—is a cartoon for 
tapestry, a strange archaic work, in which wind and 
sun, and youth and spring-blossom and blow in 
an enchanting manner. There is more nature—and 
nature more intelligently and exquisitely understood 
— in the trees, each so well characterised and so full 
of the individuality and motion of its kind, as the 
wind takes it, than can be found in many a deliberate 
landscape. We have only to quarrel with the goose 
girl’s anatomy, for below that meagre maiden’s well- 
accentuated ribs occurs the long shapeless form 
which Mr. Burne-Jones was the first to introduce 
as an improvement in the human figure. Mr. Crane 
exhibits one or two more compositions, and a number 
of designs for friezes and wall-papers, some of great 
felicity of conception, and all of very exquisite 
colour. In “The Fates,” a design for needlework, 
the artist has caught the tint, not merely of old 
embroideries, but of old embroideries faded ; he has 
reproduced some indescribable tints of yellow, which 
are due in antique work to the touch of time, and 
which those who produced the colour which time has 
helped to make so beautiful never perhaps enjoyed. 
Three Fates and four flower-pots are disposed in 
rigid yet graceful line. ‘“ Night and Day ” is a bold 
design for a ceiling, in which the two figures, dark 
and light, hold the world between them. Another 
design for a ceiling, “The Zodiac,” is full of rich 
fancy. Happily Mr. Walter Crane’s most charming 
art is reproducible, and therefore known everywhere, 
but in none of his most popular books will anything 
prettier be found than the “ Designs for Encaustic 
Tiles,” hung in the Grosvenor vestibule. 

Mr. W. B. Richmond’s “ Birth of Venus” has 
fine lines of composition, but the principal face lacks 
interest and beauty. Mr. Alma-Tadema, as usual, 
leaves such high flights in antiquity to others, his 
own choice lying in the familiar moments even 
of the Olympians. His two small monochromes, 
“Mars and Venus,” and “Bacchus and Silenus,” 
are exceedingly well-modelled and admirably-lighted 
studies, treating of the love and wine of the 
grosser gods. Mr. Poynter exhibits a colossal car- 
toon for a mosaic in the House of Lords—“ St. 
George, with Allegorical Figures of Fortitude and 
Purity”—and Mr. Millais a very remarkable design, 
which has been in existence for several years, for the 


sculpture of a church window. The lines of Gothic 
tracery have suggested to the artist figures of angels 
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BRAIDING THE PENNON. 
(From the Painting by J. Scott, exhibited at the Dudley Gallery.) 


whose faces meet in a kiss, where the curves intersect 
each other. The outline of the tracery is not formed 
by the angels’ figures, for this would be a fault 
in architectural art, but the figures are within the 
outline. The idea is a very beautiful one, and the 
angelic forms swing towards one another with great 
impulse and power. Rigid purists may take excep- 
tion to the introduction of a romantic form of imagi- 
native ornament within the geometrical lines of a 
Gothic window ; nevertheless to more lenient eyes 
the decoration is in such perfect harmony that it 
might be considered a veritable artistic inspiration. 

The small apartment which, from its distinctive 
use in summer, is called the Water-Colour Gallery, 
contains a large number of drawings somewhat 
below what may be taken as the average of public 
collections. Exception must be made in favour of 
Mr. Arthur Severn, Mr. Smallfield, Mr. Moscheles, 
and Mr. Adrian Stokes. In the sculpture gallery 
are some fine “Studies in Greece” by Mr. Watts, 
and Mr. Randolph Caldecott’s spirited bas-reliefs 
in metal, “ Horse Fair in Brittany” and “ Hunts- 
men and Hounds,” the latter of which we engrave. 
Mr. Richard Doyle contributes a single drawing of 
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“ Ariel,” and the customary freaks of his humorous 
fancy are sensibly missed from the walls they have 
so often enlivened. Mr. Albert Goodwin is always 
interesting, and his pencil also has produced but 
one work for the present exhibition. Lady Lindsay 
is, as usual, a contributor of some successful flowers, 
There is very little sculpture, a work by Mr. Boéhm 
being of the usual excellence. 

If the Grosvenor Gallery raises more criticism 
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than do most of the current exhibitions, this is because 
it possesses more interest. Its openings in winter 
and in summer form the most exciting events of 
London’s artistic year, and our sincerest comments 
are always offered with the accompaniment of a 
feeling of gratitude to its owner. 

In accordance with notice already given, Mr. J. 
Scott’s “ Braiding the Pennon” is engraved on the 
preceding page. Wirrip MeyYNzELL. 
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HOW TO DECORATE A ROOM. 
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SHE superiority of 
= example to _pre- 
cept is proverbial. 
Perhaps, then, the 
simplest way of 
inculeating the 
principles on which 
a house should be 
decorated will be 
to take some.one 
room as an in- 
stance, and proceed 
to work out a 
scheme for its decoration from the very beginning. 
In the first place the question is, Who is to 
inhabit it? What manner of man is he? What 
are his tastes and habits? For what purpose does 
he intend the room? We will imagine him a man 
under middle age, married some eight or nine years, 
his income sufficient for modest comfort but not 
adequate to anything like display or even luxury. 
His days are spent away from home in the count- 
ing-house or office. On his return he dines, and his 
evenings he usually spends quietly with his wife in 
their sitting or living room. This is the room that 
it is proposed to make pleasant. It is a room for 
rest and quiet. A number of guests is such an 
unusual event with him that it need not be taken 
into consideration. The atmosphere of a large party 
is no more congenial to him intellectually than it is 
physically, although once or twice in the year his 





wife and he do their best to be gracious to a number | 


of worthy people with whom circumstances compel 
them to be on friendly terms, but with whom they 
have not sufficient sympathy to ask them to spend 
an evening at their house alone. The two or three 


who often do pass the evening with them are friends, 
familiar because of mutual sympathies. In arranging 
his room after his own fashion, therefore, he will 
probably be consulting their comfort as well as his 
own, and if not, he will surely make them more 


comfortable by carrying out his own idea than by 
aiming vainly to fulfil theirs. 

It is intended that the room should be adapted 
to the habits of its inmates, and in particular to 
their evening occupations. These are various. Some- 
times the owner returns from business fagged, and 
wants rest; or worried, and wants soothing; or 
depressed, and wants rousing. Sometimes the day’s 
work has scarcely taxed his energies, and he wants 
to be doing something. His tastes are perhaps not 
very pronounced. He is fond of reading, but not 
such an eager reader as to pursue that pleasure under 
difficulties. He is no musician, but he has great 
pleasure in music, and he delights, especially when 
he is in the passive mood, to sit and listen to his 
wife at the piano. Neither art nor science has any 
strong attraction for him, but he does like photo- 
graphs—notwithstanding that his painter friends 
tell him that it is very bad taste on his part—and 
he has acquired a considerable collection of them. 
It is assumed, of course, that the wife is in sympathy 
with the husband, or if there are little differences 
of idea between them, this is the room in which his 
wants prevail, as hers do elsewhere. (It is simpler to 
speak always of one person than two.) Now that 
we know something of the man and his habits, it 
becomes possible to suggest a reasonable scheme for 
the arrangement of his room. 

As it is chiefly in the evening that this room will 
be inhabited, we must beware of making it too dark. 
That would involve difficulty in the way of illumina- 
tion, which means gas, which means heat, foul air, 
heaviness, and general discomfort. If a moderator or 
duplex lamp (or two, if the room is rather large) will 
not sufficiently illuminate it, it is too dark. On the 
other hand it must not be too light, or we shall lose 
the ‘feeling of repose that we most want. Call to 
mind the cosiest rooms you can think of, and you will 
find that none of them are in a very light key. They 
are not white-and-gold drawing-rooms, but sober 
morning-rooms, or dining-rooms (so called) that are 
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really living-rooms. The tone of the room then is 
determined, not so dark as to necessitate gas, not so 
light as to appear cold or naked ; the tint is a matter 
of choice, to be settled according to preference, or per- 
haps with reference to the other rooms ; one does not 
want to have all the rooms in the house of one colour. 
Before the distribution of the colour and its general 
arrangement can be determined, we must have some 
notion of the general character of the room itself, and 
of the more important articles of furniture. It is of 
no use, for example, to lavish work on that part of 
the wall which will be hidden by furniture or covered 
with pictures. Very frequently, too, there will be 
some marked feature in the room—an arched recess 
perhaps, a moulded ceiling, ora prominent chimney- 
piece—that of itself suggests a certain scheme of 
decoration ; or the furniture may do the same. Since 
this one room, at least, is to be homely, let us boldly 
accept the photographs as worth a prominent place, if 
only on account of the owner’s liking for them (just 
as we would accept his coins, his minerals, his butter- 
flies, or any other collection in which he was deeply 
interested), and let these be the starting-point of the 
decoration. Let us choose enough of these for our 
purpose, selecting the best of course, but not only the 
best ; considerations of proportion, scale, and general 
effect will almost certainly make compromise in the 
less important pictures desirable. The photographs 
should all be framed alike or nearly alike, the differ- 
ence in proportion being rectified as much as possible 
by more or less of mount. It is impossible to arrange 
pictures of all shapes and sizes on a wall with com- 
plete satisfaction. The mounts, by the way, may be 
of wainscot or tinted cardboard, or of common brown 
paper—of whatever they may be, the tone should 
harmonise with the photography. The thing to 
be most certainly avoided is a white mount. Unless 
the walls themselves are uncomfortably light, the 
white mounts of pictures catch your eye directly 
you enter a room ; in other words, they murder repose. 
Now, as these pictures are to be hung because the 
owner has pleasure in them, let them be hung where 
they can be seen—on the eye-line, in fact. They 
may, if there are enough of them worthy of the 
position, form a compact band ail round the room, 
interrupted only by the doors, windows, and taller 
furniture. A further precaution against monotony 
may be taken by allowing here and there one of the 
most important frames to rise above the upper line of 
the picture-band. The lower line will be horizontal, 
and will correspond, in fact, with the rail of the dado, 
which for reasons partly of use and partly of effect we 
will keep considerably darker than the walls above. 
The darker colour will wear better (and this is the 
portion of the walls that suffers most from wear), and 
it will help to connect the furniture and make the 


place compact and snug. Economy being an object, 
we will use paper for this dado, choosing a pattern 
somewhat severe or stiff in style, partly because it 
seems fit that the base of a wall should be rigid, 
and partly in order that we may with propriety 
break out into freer and more flowing forms in the 
wall above. If we began at the bottom with flowers 
and scrolls, what should we arrive at by the time we 
reached the ceiling? The wall above the pictures is 
the place for freer ornament, and here again we may 
as well adopt paper as the simplest, cheapest, and 
most effective means of giving interest to a wall 
space. This may be finished off immediately below 
the cornice by a frieze, deeper or shallower accord- 
ing to the height of the room, very similar in tone 
(and perhaps in character too) to the wall-paper. It 
is commonly believed that such a frieze lowers the 
room in appearance. If it do so, it is the fault of the 
eontrast in colour or of the strength of the pattern. 
A frieze, fitly chosen, only serves to prevent the lines 
of the wall-paper from seeming to run behind the 
cornice. There is no reason whatever why it should 
draw attention to itself. It may even, by connecting 
the wall surface with the cornice, draw the eye up 
to the ceiling, and so give the appearance of greater 
height toa room. On the cornice we will waste no 
labour in “ picking out ; ” all that is wanted is a few 
shades of intermediate colour to connect the wall 
with the ceiling. If the mouldings are in themselves 
bald and uninteresting, some stencilled pattern-work 
may be necessary in order to make up for the short- 
comings of the plastered work. The ceiling is most 
easily distempered or papered, the colour in either 
case being a much paler echo of one or two of the 
colours prevailing on the walls. Crude white is in 
favour with housewives for ceilings—“<It looks so 
clean.” That is just its fault. It looks so clean, 
even when it is not, that it makes all else look 
dirty, even though it may be clean. To paint 
the flat ceiling of a moderate-sized room by hand is 
simply a waste of labour. It is only at great personal 
inconvenience that one can look long at it, whilst as 
a matter of fact no one cares to doso. You see it 
occasionally, by accident, and for a moment, and, that 
that casual glimpse should not be a shock to the eye, 
it is as well to tint it in accordance with the room, 
or even cover it with a simple diapered paper, which 
will to some extent withdraw the attention from the 
eracks that frequently disfigure the ceilings of modern 
houses. What hand-painting we can afford may 
best be reserved for the panels of the doors, window- 
shutters, and the like, where it can be seen—these 
doors and the other woodwork being painted in two 
or three shades of colour, flat or varnished, according 
as we prefer softness of tone or durability of sur- 
face. Perhaps it will be best in this instance that the 
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woodwork should fall in with the tone of the dado; 
but this is not a point on which any rule can be laid 
down. The decoration of the panels should be in 
keeping with the wall-paper patterns. It may be 
much more pronounced than they, but still it must 
not assert itself. One great point of consideration in 
the decoration of a room is the relation of the various 
patterns one to another. It may often be well to 
sacrifice an otherwise admirable design simply. because 
you can find nothing else to go with it. A single 
pattern, once chosen, will often control the whole 
scheme of decoration. The carpet shall be Persian. 
Or, better still, there shall be no carpet but a suffi- 
ciency of Persian rugs—distributed as comfort may 
suggest, the floor of the room being polished, if it 
is good enough, or if not, stained and varnished or 
even painted. It is advisable always to have as little 
carpet about the room as is consistent with warmth. 
The worst thing one can do is to nail a carpet down 
over the whole area of the room. There is nothing 
like a carpet to hold dust. But the rugs can be taken 
up daily and shaken ; and thus, moreover, the wear of 
brushing is saved. In the pattern of the carpet the 
chief thing to be sought is unobtrusiveness; colour, 
too, if it is to be had, but the more blurred and broken 
the better—anything like definite form is more than 
dangerous. Often a plain colour would answer every de- 
corative purpose, but plain surfaces tell too many tales. 

Now we may begin to ask what furniture is 
wanted, and let us be sure that we consult our 
actual wants and not other people’s prejudices. We 
must have a table large enough for use, and firm 
enough on its legs to work at, and not a “shaped ” 
table or a round one; the former is made to be 
looked at, not to be used, and the latter is fit only 
for meals or a round game. A great proportion of 
furniture is made only for the show-room. 

On each side of the fireplace is a low book-shelf, 
so arranged that as one sits by the fire one can always 
reach a book without -effort—a perpetual tempta- 
tion to reading. The books are of all kinds, for all 
moods; some books of reference in particular, and 
these especially close at hand; in short, there is no 
excuse for indolence. On the top of the book-cases 
will stand candles or a reading-lamp ready. On the 
further side of the room is a cottage piano, music 
in this case not being of sufficient importance to 
warrant the sacrifice of space as well as beauty in- 
volved in the admission of a “grand.” It appears 
to be an accepted fact (is it really a fact, I 
wonder?) that the fittest shape for a piano is 
the most hideous. For other furniture we have 


two small cabinets, one for music and another 
for photographs; a small movable table that will 
serve either as work or card table; at least four 
substantial chairs (of the “dining-room” type), in 
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case of a rubber, or if one would do anything at the 
table ; a music chair; a sofa; and half-a-dozen easy- 
chairs, all different in shape. These last are for 
passive enjoyment. If you are really in a lazy mood, 
no one chair is comfortable for long, and your greatest 
chance of rest is to change the chair you sit in. 
The seats are covered with stuffs of rich and warm 
effect, all of them different, but all of them in 
harmony ; none of them, however, of velvet, like the 
curtains. The effect of velvet is perfect; it falls 
admirably too, and wears well enough, but it clings 
too much to answer the purpose of a comfortable 
cushion. Another provision is that none of the mate- 
rial used shall be so costly as to need covering up. 
The curtains hang from a brass pole just stout 
enough to bear them, and fall in straight folds 
nearly to the ground. They are not looped up; 
there are no superfluous cords, tassels, or fringes 
anywhere ; in particular, there is no millinery about 
the window. It may be noticed that in this room 
there is no looking-glass. The perpetual nuisance 
of seeing oneself reflected at every turn in a mirror 
more than outweighs any convenience there might 
be in it. If such an article had been necessary, 
the best thing would have been to frame it some- 
thing like the photographs and hang it like a 
picture, only out of the way, so that one could not 
see oneself in it without “ malice prepense.” The 
clock, which hangs in the corner, is of brass, and 
so are the door-handles and other little fittings, the 
fender, fire-irons, and coal-scuttle. It so happens that 
the candlesticks and one or two other objects on the 
mantelpiece are also of brass. Not that it follows 
because one thing is brass that all the other things 
should be of the same; but even the little knick- 
knacks in a room should go together—they should not 
look as if they had come together by accident. So 
with the style of the furniture in our typical apart- 
ment. It does not all come from one workshop, and 
certainly it is not what is commercially called “a 
set,” or, more magnificently, “en suzte;”” but whether 
it be light or heavy, florid or severe, it has some 
character, and that character pervades everything. 
All is substantial too, and well made, the first 
expense of good workmanship being counterbalanced 
by the saving effected in doing without all that was 
not really wanted. Even the most economically dis- 
posed of “those about to furnish” start with a 
preconceived idea that they must have many things 
for which they have no use and no excuse but 
custom. Nowhere is there in our apartment any sham 
construction or stuck-on ornament. The chairs and 
sofa show their framing, and are comfortably padded; 
they are not overgrown bolsters with iron entrails. 
It is a popular superstition to suppose that the most 
apoplectic-looking chairs are the easiest ; but, in truth, 
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it is the form of a chair, and not its padding, that 


has most to do with its ease. From the maker’s point — 


of view the preference for formlessness is easily ex- 
plamed ; it hides all sins of construction, and good 
joinery is costly. It may have happened to some of 
my readers to come in contact with a dressmaker 
whose panacea for everything was padding; but will 
any amount of padding supply the place of a good 
cut ? 

Little now remains to complete the furniture 
of the interior I have attempted to sketch. Even 
such a room will not look quite homely at first—it 
will want afew weeks’ wear. The occupants will soon 
find that there are some further contrivances for 
comfort that have been overlooked.. If, when these 
have been supplied, and the different members of the 
scheme have had time to mingle together and be 
on friendly terms all round, the effect should be still 
unsatisfactory, it must be that I made a false start 
at the beginning, and quite misunderstood the wants 
of my imaginary employer. But of this I am certain, 
that if he is once satisfied with a room furnished 
on the principles here advocated, it will continue 
to grow in his affections, and he will become more 
and more loth to make any serious alteration in it 
as the years go on. 

These principles, let me say, are capable of the 
widest possible application. Suppose, for instance, 
the owner of this room had been of a more bookish 
turn of mind. It would have been easy to modify 
the same scheme to suit his tastes. On the preceding 
page I have shown something of the sort. In 
place of the photographs, books occupy the most 
important place in the room. The shelves form a 
decorative feature all round the room, fixed at a level 
most convenient for use, high enough to allow the 
chairs to be set back against the wall under them 
(in that way economising space), and low enough 
to form a broad shelf, available either for useful or 
ornamental purposes. The wall-space above still 
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affords room for a few pictures, more particularly 
if they are bold enough in style to look well at a 
certain distance from the eye; and over the mantel- 
piece, where the book-shelves could not conveniently 
be carried, would be a place of honour more worthily 
filled by a work of art than by a sheet of looking- 
glass. In the framing of the picture in my illustra- 
tion the simple plan has been adopted (for the sake 
of economy) of carrying on the lines of the some- 
what commonplace mantelpiece that one finds in 
ordinary houses; but with greater outlay a much 
more important feature might have been made of this 
“over-mantel.” The corner of the room, where 
some space would be wasted if the shelves were 
allowed to meet at right angles, is just the place 
for a useful cupboard, and the door-panel of such a 
prominent piece of furniture is just the place for a 
decorative figure, inlaid or painted, as the case may 
be, for it faces the owner as he sits in his easy-chair 
by the fire, his feet on the fender—which, by the way, 
has a bar arranged at a convenient height, so that he 
can toast his toes in comfort instead of scorching his 
instep, as he would if the fender were too low. His 
back is to the light, and he can read with comfort. 
On the table at his left is a movable desk, in case 
he should want to make a note, and at his right hand 
the book-case is carried for once nearly down to the 
ground, so as to accommodate the larger books of 
reference which he likes to have near him. The 
inscription on the frieze of the book-case is intro- 
duced to show that there is always au opportunity 
somewhere in a room for the whim or fancy of its 
inmate. 

Further description is unnecessary, and might 
be tedious; the illustration explains itself. It is, 
however, only one out of any number of schemes 
that might have been built upon a man’s personal 
ideal. My argument is that that ideal should be 
the basis of his domestic decoration, whatever that 
ideal may be. Lewis F. Day. 
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GROTESQUE HEADS. By M. Lecnraw. 








ULFILLING apromise already 
given, we have engraved some 
further examples of grotesque 
heads by M. Legrain. These 
heads, or masks, as our readers 
will remember, surround the 
great fountain basin on the 
Trocadéro at Paris, and we 
have already spoken of them 

as admirable specimens of this type of art-workman- 

ship. In conceiving them, the designer has had 





























certain difficulties imposed upon him, and has had 
to accept certain conditions which the use of the 
work renders imperative. Thus the jet of water 
must issue from a mouth partially opened, or at any 
rate from a tube or pipe placed within the mouth ; 
again, the expression of the face should indicate 
to some extent the occupation of the person re- 
presented by the mask, and may even convey to us 
the effect produced upon him by the liquid he is 
spouting forth. M. Legrain has been most successful 
in presenting to us, in this series of heads, the amusing 
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HEAD OF A NEGRO. 


effects of too much cold water. Thus the river god, 
with his tangled locks of sea-weed, bearing on his 
head the conch-shell, evidently does not relish the 
draught, and is getting rid of an unpleasant mouth- 
ful. The negro with the woolly 
hair and ear-rings does not so 
much dislike the liquor, and ap- 
pears in doubt concerning its 
merits. While the lady with the 
voluminous plaits, who may be an 
Alsatian beauty, finds it much 
better than she anticipated. 
Sculptors have always seemed 
somewhat in fault when they had 
to provide for jets of water in 
springsand fountains. The stately 
repose and simplicity of marble, 
or the hard unyielding severity of 
bronze, seems but ill-suited to the 
trickling rill or streamlet, and any 
suggestion of life or movement 
in connection with this art seems 
more out of place than in a picture. 
A glance at the strategems and 
devices which are needed to over- 
come this difficulty in the more 
pretentious of our London drink- 
ing fountains will illustrate this 
fact without going further. It 
has always, however, been a fa- 
vourite practice to place statuary 
im connection with water, and 
some of the greatest triumphs of 
Italian art remind us of the fond- 
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ness of the architects of the Renaissance for at- 
taining grandeur and display by means of terraces, 
fountains, and waterfalls lined with statues and 
groups of sculpture. The palaces which crown the 
lovely islands in the Lago Maggiore gain their chief 
attraction from such stately terraces, and many of 
the villas and fountains of Rome and Naples will 
serve as illustrations of this tendency to associate 
the work of the sculptor with waterfalls and basins. 
Our French neighbours have shown great skill in 
making use of this juxtaposition, and when the 
building of the Trocadéro Palace was determined 
upon, it was decided to make one of its chief 
features the introduction of cascades on a gigantic 
scale—the sides of which were to be lined with 
statues and marble groups. The choice of the 
works to be specially executed for this important 
position was entrusted to a committee of artists, 
and a species of competition took place among 
a number of selected sculptors, who in due time 
sent in sketches, or models—at first to a small 
scale—for the groups entrusted to them. After the 
models had been accepted, the statues were prepared 
to the full size in plaster, and were then placed in the 
position they were finally to occupy. The water is 
sometimes made to gush: forth unaided between the 
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clefts of artificial, rockwork ; sometimes it issues from just as much as we inevitably feel any movement of 
the calyx of a flower, or from the bud of a lily. machinery introduced into a picture to be an intru- 


We could quote instances 
in which it is poured 
forth from the heads of 
bulrushes, and issues in 
never-ending rills from 
half-inverted pitchers. It 
always appears to us that 
in choosing these anoma- 
lous sources of supply, the 
artist goes out of the way 
to present us with a spe- 
cies of enigma, for we are 
led to ask, why do we get 
water from the flower 
or from the inexhaustible 
vase? It is true the 
same objection may be 
taken to a human face 
when used as the means 
of supply. Doubtless the 
proper answer to an ar- 
gument of this kind is 
that the sculptor, when 
he carves the marble, just 
as his brother the painter when he transfers the scene 
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sion. A practicable clock 
in the church tower of the 
toy picture at once de- 
troys the force of any 
appeal which the art of 
the work may make to 
us. In these heads by 
M. Legrain, however, we 
are able immediately to 
see the purpose for which 
they are intended. They 
are highly ornamental 
water-jets, so to speak, 
but they do not aspire 
to be anything more, and 
the sculptor has probably 
achieved all the success he 
desires when he obtains 
from us this acknowledg- 
ment. 

Some readers will no- 
tice that in the two 
instances here given in 
which the water-pipe pro- 
trudes slightly beyond the teeth—particularly in 


to canvas, gives us only one instantaneous glance of the first example—the mouth, and indeed the whole 


his subject. Nevertheless in sculpture the pnending 
streamlet comes in to mar the truth of the idea, 


face, assumes some likeness to the masks of the 
ancient comedians. 


S10 


* «A DESPERATE VENTURE.” 


From THE ParIntTING BY SiGNoR GAETANO CHIERICL 


E owe much to a painter who gives us homely 
subjects treated with sincerity and directness, 
though many who are wearied of what Mr. Hamerton 
has turned into excellent ridicule as “the bread-and- 
butter school ” will hardly think this remark a judi- 
cious one. It is true that the British baby has 
become an object of some dread upon the walls of our 
galleries, but this is chiefly because the artists who 
are devoted to his cu/tus find so much facile and 
ready-made sentiment in the incidents of the nursery 
that they have not generally done their work with 
power and sincerity. In reality the child is a subject 
for the most real, fine, and direct art of which the 
painter can make himself master. We suspect, how- 
ever, that the best babyhood for pictures is hardly the 
most prosperous babyhood. It is sad, but true, that 
small children catch something, in their outward seem- 
ing, at least, of the vulgarity or Philistinism which 
surrounds them; the children of the peasant, on the 
other hand, share the nobility and simplicity which 





belong to lives of labour. It is not homeliness, 
then, but insincerity and sentimentality which can 
ever make domestic art ridiculous. Signor Gaetano 
Chierici has made poor Italian interiors his own, and 
paints the peasant and his children with an intimate 
sympathy and cordiality which can never be attained 
by the artist engaged in a dilettante search for the 
picturesque. Signor Chierici has lived among his 
subjects, and he paints people and things with a 
sincere and intense reality. In the picture before us 
he has seized expressions which are true not only to 
human nature generally,-but to Italian nature par- 
ticularly. The face of the father, who has left his 
cobbling to tempt his little daughter to take a diffi- 
cult, journey across the floor, is excellent in expres- 
sion, in character, and in the pose of the features ; 
we can hear the “vieni, vieni” clipped by his pipe. 
Not less true are the other faces, all wearing those 
simple expressions which for their simplicity are 
all the more difficult to catch with freshness. The 
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admirably-painted accessories—the illustrated paper 
on the wall, the empty bottles hung up ina bunch, 
the lamps—suggest the pungent smell of the wood- 
smoke which has eaten into the walls, and which the 
winds of the hill-side will never take out of the 
garments of the inmates. The canvas is as full 
and complete as that of a fine Dutch picture, and 
the draughtsmanship (as a glance at the hands 
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and feet will show) is singularly sure and strong. 
A picture exhibited by the artist in the year 1877 
will not have been forgotten. It was called “ The 
Widow’s Dinner,” and was full of a most pene- 
trating pathos. ‘ Mother is Ill” and “The Bath” 
are others of his works exhibited in this country, 
while “ Fun and Fright” won great admiration in 
America. 
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anges N the investigation of the history 
Af. of any subject, it is constantly 
S necessary to go back over what 
has been written upon it many 
years ago in books and papers— 
since forgotten, or remembered 
only as the storehouses to which 
reference has now and again to 
be made for stray records of fact. In so doing, 
we seldom fail to come across the traces of some 
angry argument, in which the wishes and feelings of 
the different parties have obscured their vision, and 
caused them to put forward views, and to sustain 
them by what no doubt seemed at the day conclusive 
reasons, which the hand of time has quietly and 
completely wiped away. This is especially the case in 
the past literature of printing. Fifty years ago the 
controversy between two parties of investigators in 
that subject ran very high. On the one hand were 
those who maintained that the birthplace of the 
printers’ art was to be found in Holland, in the town 
of Haarlem ; on the other hand were the supporters of 
the claims of Germany, and particularly of the town 
of Mainz. 

The former pinned their faith to the name of 
Coster. They set up a monument to him in 
Haarlem, they compiled thick volumes about his 
works, and then thought that they had proved their 
point. As time went on, however, it was discovered 
that no such man ever existed, and statue, books, 
and Coster Museum came to be looked upon as a sort 
of Haarlem folly. Threatenings of a similar fate have 
more recently overshadowed the party who supported 
the claims of Mainz and its printer Guttenburg ; and 
the discoveries of the present day have served not so 
much to establish any definite facts as to overthrow 
the fancies which had been elevated in their place. 

It must, indeed, be admitted at the outset that 
the name of the first printer is not and probably 
never will be known. The origin of printing need 
not remain obscure, but the absolute date of its in- 
vention cannot be found. The art, in fact, was not 
suddenly introduced: like all other great processes, 
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it grew up gradually ; from apparently insignificant 
beginnings it isolated and concentrated itself by slow 
degrees, till at length it stood forth before the world 
as a process by itself with its own distinct objects 
and powers. : 

The reader, then, must be asked to cast his eye 
backward to the commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, divesting himself of all preconceived prejudice. 
At this time the barbaric arts of the dark ages had 
gradually given way before the growing refinement 
which centred about the powerful court of the Dukes 
of Burgundy. The leading name connected with this 
revival of taste, at all events in the direction of 
pictures, is Van Fyck.- The brothers Van Eyck had 
invented and perfected a new system of oil-painting. 
Oil had, indeed, been previously used as a vehicle for 
colour, but the more finished process—the one which 
we may say prevails without much modification at 
the present day—was due to. them. At the same 
date a certain revival took place in Germany, but the 
days of German supremacy were not yet come, and 
till 1460 the lead was taken by the Netherlands. 

Painting was not the only art revived and 
practised in this period of rapid progress and de- 
velopment in the Low Countries and the valley of 
the Rhine; the revival manifested itself also in the 
manufactures of the day, and in the beautifying of 
objects of ordinary utility. The tapestries which 
came from the looms of Ghent and Mechlin may, 
indeed, be considered as another kind of pictures, 
but the beautifully-ornamented work in metal, the 
triumphs of the craft of workers in iron and gold, 
reached a perfection of finish which later ages have 
not surpassed. 

It is necessary to lay stress upon the quantity 
and excellence of the goldsmith’s work in this period. 
The enormous wealth which had been brought to- 
gether in the Flemish towns gave rise to a demand 
for beautiful and expensive objects, whether for dis- 
play or as an investment for property. The presents 
which passed between princes and sovereigns generally 
took the form of jewels or caskets, and a very large 
and important body of men were constantly employed 
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in the production and adornment of articles of this 
kind. It was thus that by degrees the workmen 
of this school attained that consummate power of 
handling the graver’s tool which distinguished them 
from all their predecessors. They were wont to de- 
corate surfaces of metal with a tissue of ornamental 
lines, sometimes purely conventional and beautiful 
only on account of the grace and complexity of 
their curves, but more generally arranged as the 
outlines of figures grouped in settled order, and re- 
presenting some incident in sacred or legendary 
history. These lines were formed by furrows dug 
into the surface of the metal 
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a burnisher. An impression would thus be pro- 
duced, in which the outlines would once more be 
black and the groundwork white, and thus would be 
equivalent to a print from a wood-cut. The difference 
is to be borne in mind—in the line engraving the ink 
is rubbed into the furrows and the print reproduces 
in black the network of furrows, the white surface 
representing the untouched surface of the metal 
plate ; in the wood-cut the ink adheres to the sur- 
face and the print reproduces the ridges in black, 
the white of the paper corresponding to that part 
of the metal or wood plate which has been cut away. 





plate which formed the top or 
side of a casket, the furrows 





themselves being afterwards filled 
with some black or coloured 
enamel, alike to give them greater 
prominence and to protect their 
edges from injury. 

It probably became at some 
early time one of the ordinary 
methods of the trade to rub ink 
into these furrows, and then to 
press paper on to the surface 
and take an impression from the 
plate to see how it was getting 
on. This was the origin of en- 
graving, the only change being 
that the plate was engraved for 
the sake of the impressions instead 
of the impressions being taken ¥ 
for the sake of the plate. Lan 

In many cases, however, the 
ornamentation of the surface of 
the casket, or whatever it might 
be, took another form. The linear 
design to be engraved was, we may 
imagine, first of all drawn on the 
surface, and then the spaces be- 
tween the lines were filled with 
little holes, or cut and scratched 
away to some depth, so that finally 
when the plate was finished the 
outlines remained bright, and 
stood out in relief from the spotted 
or scratched background. An im- 
pression from the plate in this 
case could not be taken in the 
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same way as in the other, owing 
to the unevenness of the surface ; 











but it would clearly be possible 
to rub ink on to the plate, and 
then, placing a piece of paper in 
contact with the metal, to rub it 
vigorously with the hand or with 


door of a shrine.” 


REDUCED FAC-SIMILE FROM A PRINT IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


The print is Bartsch, vol. x., p. 16, No. 13—where it is said that ‘‘ the original plate from which 
this is an impression was found at Augsburg at the end of the eighteenth century. The marks 
which appear round the margin of the plate prove that it had been fixed with nails, perhaps to the 
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Both processes arose gradually out of the goldsmith’s 


work ; their application to the production of a number title of the subject 
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name of the owner or the maker of the plate, or the 


represented ; but any addition 
of this kind would be purely 
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this remained the case, and 
for years after engraving and 
wood-cutting had taken their 
place as arts which aimed at 
the production of multiplied 
copies of an original, they were 
devoted almost solely to pro- 
ducing pictures of saints or 
religious subjects—a verse or 
prayer being the most that was 
ever added below them. 

The earliest dated produc- 
tion of this kind that has 
come down to us is preserved 
in the Royal Library at Brussels. 
It is an undoubted production 
of the Netherlands school, and 
represents the Blessed Virgin 
seated in a garden with the 
Child on her lap. She is sur- 
rounded by saints who sit by 
her on the grass, whilst angels 
hover overhead holding scrolls 
on which certain legends are 
carved. At the bottom of the 
cut is the fence which sur- 
rounds the garden; on the 
gate of the fence is the date 
MCCCCXVIII., as clearly printed 
as any other part of the block. 
All this would seem satisfactory 
enough: but for many years 
the value of the print for his- 
torical purposes was completely 
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obscured by the clouds of dust 














REDUCED FAC-SIMILE OF A PAGE OF THE FIRST EDITION OF THE “ ARS MORIENDI” 


(BRITISH MUSEUM, WEGGEL COPY). 


of copies of one design was an after-thought, which 


gradually struck a man here and there, and, so far 
as we can see, was not the invention of any isolated 
individual. 

The earliest conceivable engravings or wood-cuts* 
will therefore have represented either ornamental 
patterns or pictorial subjects. Now and again, no 
doubt, a word or two may have been added—the 


* I use the word ‘‘wood-cut’’ for any impression taken 
from a block or plate, whether of wood or metal, in which the 
subject is carved in relief; “engraving”-+for any impression 
from a plate, of whatever substance, carved in furrow. <A 
tombstone or a memorial brass is an engraved plate; so, says 
Ruskin, is a ploughed field. 


raised by hostile critics, who 
had made up their minds be- 
forehand, and were not going 
to be convinced by any reasoning. The date was 
said to have been added, altered, not to be what 
it seemed, to be a misprint—let us leave the poor 
worn-out subject ; Time has drawn a veil over it all. 
The earliest known date of any wood-cut, then, is 
1418; it was more than thirty years before a printed 
book followed it. In the meantime other wood-cuts 
were produced—sets of wood-cuts made to be pasted 
on walls or in manuscripts, or carried about as charms 
in the pockets of travellers. For the new art entirely 
met the needs of the day. The wealthy classes, 
the nobility of the court, and the hardly less impor- 
tant nobility of the counter had their artists working 
for them, and paid them enormous sums for the 
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pictures or portraits which they required for dedica- 
tion in churches or for memorial of themselves. The 
amateur collector of pictures had already arisen, and 
found a large supply from which to draw. But all this 
only concerned the rich ; for them the artists painted, 
amongst them they lived ; it was their thoughts that 
they realised, it was their tastes that they consulted. 
The humble artisan, comfortably situated and inde- 
pendent as he was in those old Flemish towns, was 
not able to purchase, was hardly able to appreciate 
the works of even the minor painters of the day. The 
same was the case with the illuminated manuscripts 
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numbers ; they could be carried from place to place 
and sold in the market or by the roadside. No 
pedlar’s pack was complete without some of them ; 
they found their way into country villages, and 
were within the means of the humblest labourer. 
They exactly met the needs of the day. The religion 
of the time was one which found its support in 
representations of saints and angels. The humble 
village girl felt the necessity of having some image 
or picture before which she might say her prayers, 
and found even in the rudest print a symbel which 
was sufficient for her needs. . The traveller felt him- 
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which were so largely produced. They supplied ex- 
clusively the demands of the wealthy. There were 
no cheap ones—at any rate, so far as we know—pro- 
duced for those who occupied a lower position in the 
social scale. 

But the new arts at once fell into quite a different 
groove ; rude as the early wood-cuts were, they could 
not for a moment compete with the beautiful finish 
of the miniatures of the day; and the masters of 
taste and wealth scorned these unattractive produc- 
tions of the humble artist. But though they did not 
aim at a place in the palaces of the rich, they were 
gladly received into the cottages of the poor. Prints 
could be produced at a small price and in large 
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self more secure of the protection of St. Christopher 
when he carried an engraving of him in his pocket. 
The inhabitants of a house never felt so sure of the 
aid of the saints as when their walls were hung 
with their pictures ; and the countenance and help of 
the Blessed Virgin herself was felt to be more easily 
realised when her image with the Child in her arms 
was visible from every corner. Hence it was that the 
whole body of the earliest productions of this kind 
were religious ; they were so because they satisfied a 
want which had been widely felt among the masses 
of the population. The new art from which Printing, 
the parent of modern democracy, was to spring, was 
from its cradle a popular art, appealing to the nobler 
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aspirations of the masses, or pandering to their 
degraded tastes with equal readiness. 

But we must pass on. The mass of the produc- 
tions of engravers and wood-cutters in these early 
years consisted of pictures of saints printed on loose 
sheets of paper. The next step in advance was taken 
when such sheets were bound into a book. We shall 
henceforth have nothing more to do with the engravers; 
their art was only suited for the production of loose 
prints, and no book was ever composed of impressions 
from copper plates. On the other hand, it became 
more and more the wood-cutter’s work to produce 
series of blocks all the same size, and from each of 
which two pages could be printed at a time upon 
one sheet; these sheets could then be sewn together 
at the back, and thus the earliest printed books were 
produced. A reduced fac-simile of a page of such a 
book is given on page 105 of the second volume of 
this Magazine. The page in question is taken from a 
copy of the “ Biblia Pauperun,” the most important, 
though not the earliest, of these so-called block-books. 

Productions of this kind have received the name 
of block-books—books, that is, printed entirely from 
blocks of wood. A considerable number of such are 
still in existence, scattered about throughout libraries 
and collections, public and private, in all parts of 
Europe. Widely separated from each other as they 
are, it is hard—nay, well-nigh impossible—to discover 
from internal evidence the elementary facts about 
their origin and style which a careful comparison 
would at once make plain. For this reason it is not 
surprising that the work of such men as Heinecken, 
Sotheby, Renouvier, and others, should have pre- 
sented us with but little certain information. Owing 
to the perishable nature of the material employed for 
the blocks, they soon got out of order, and new ones 
had to be made to take their place. Of each book, 
therefore, numerous editions exist, though it is not 
certainly known how many; nor can it be discovered 
whether all belong to the same workshop, or whether 
they came from different parts. 

As to the places where the block-book printing- 
presses were worked, there is for the present no cer- 
tain knowledge. It may, however, be roughly stated 
that all the slight hints which can be gathered as 
evidence tend to show that at least three or four 
such presses existed—one in the north of Holland 
not far from the town of Zwolle, one in the south in 
the province of Brabant, one in the neighbourhood of 
Cologne, and one or more in the south of Germany. 
The German presses were probably the earliest at 
work, but the productions of those in the Low 
Countries possess far higher artistic merits, and we 
shall do well to confine our attention to them. 

The process employed by these early workmen 
seems to be tolerably clear. When the block had 


‘which printers now employ. 
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been finished by the wood-cutter—who was possibly 
the same man as the printer—the surface was 
rubbed with an ink which seems to have resembled 
a writing-fluid rather than the thick oily substance 
Of course it would be 
exceedingly difficult to spread this evenly over the 
wood-block, and still more so to prevent it smudging 
on the paper. Some sort of wet pad was used to 
apply the ink with. The paper, well wetted, was 
next placed in contact with the block, and its back 
was carefully rubbed either with the hand or with 
a brush or burnisher. The damp paper was thus 
rubbed into a sort of cast of the block, and every ink- 
line on the impression lay in.a clearly-marked furrow. 
In this way, even if some parts of the block had 
been insufficiently inked, the paper still contained 
an impression of them which could afterwards be 
touched up by hand. The ink used was always of 
a light-brown colour, and, as a rule, seems to have 
answered its purpose fairly well; but the inking of 
the block must have been a troublesome operation, 
and the wood probably had to be well saturated,. 
thereby making it very liable to chip and crack— 
faults which we find constantly occurring. 

From this it will be seen that it was impossible 
to print on both sides of a sheet of paper by the 
rubbing process. A second damping and rubbing 
would have destroyed the picture on the back. 
Besides, from the violence of the process it is always 
possible to see the impression almost equally well on 
both sides. The block-books, therefore, were formed 
of sheets printed only on one side, the blank sides 
being placed to face each other, and often pasted 
together. A small volume in the library at Brussels 
forms a curious exception to this rule. It is the 
only surviving copy of a history of St. Servatius, 
intended, it would appear, to be sold at the Abbey at 
Maastricht to the pilgrims who came to the shrine 
of the saint. The book differs from all the block- 
books in many important respects. It is a small 
octavo volume, the upper part of each page being 
occupied by a-cut, and the lower part by explanatory 
manuscript text. In this case the prints have been 
taken by some quite different process, the paper is not 
furrowed by the rubbing, and the leaves are printed 
on both sides. The volume has given rise to much 
discussion, and M. Ruelens, the well-known keeper of 
the manuscripts in the Brussels Library, considers 
that the designs for the blocks were furnished by no 
less an artist than John Van Eyck. However this 
may be, the work is both early and good, and the 
little volume will continue to be an interesting 
puzzle to students for some time to come. 

In all these productions, though they may differ 
in subject and style of execution, we yet trace the 
same general object. They are picture-books, and 
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intended as such, the letter-press being everywhere 
subsidiary to the illustrations. Unfortunately, our 
chronology is very much at fault. To very few 
of the block-books can a certain date be assigned. 
A volume entitled “Ars Moriendi” made its appear- 
ance at some unknown date, but probably not earlier 
than 1460; it consisted partly of pages of illustra- 
tions, and partly of pages of text placed opposite to 
them. The book became very popular, and numerous 
editions of it were published and widely circulated ; 
the same arrangement was preserved in all of them. 

This marks a new stage of development. The 
idea of carving. sentences and paragraphs indepen- 
dently of the wood-cuts is not far off. We find a 
further step taken by the printers of the “ Speculum 
Humane Salvationis,” who probably worked at 
Utrecht. It has been shown that the date of the 
execution of this book may be thrown hack at any 
rate to the years 1471-74. The upper part of each 
page is occupied by a long narrow cut, the remainder 
being filled up with letter-press, explanatory and 
illustrative, in double columns. It is clear that the 
long block across the top of the forme was separate 
from that upon which the text was carved. But a 
further change was introduced. The volume consists 
of sixty-four leaves; the letter-press was printed 
in twenty of these from carved blocks, but in the 
remainder from movable types. It would at first 
sight appear possible that in this volume we have 
the link which connects the later with the earlier 
method. Investigation, however, has shown it to be 
more probable that the twenty carved blocks rather 
represent a reaction to the old system. Here, at all 
events, the two methods meet, and carved blocks of 
text appear for almost the last time. A few small 
volumes were possibly printed afterwards in the old 
fashion, but they were exceptional, and when once 
movable types had been really tried, they drove the 
earlier method out of the field. They had, no doubt, 
been used at an earlier date in the Rhine valley, and 
an “Indulgence” of 1454 is the first known occa- 
sion of their appearance ; but we shall get a clearer 
idea of the general development of the printers’ art 
if we confine our attention to the Low Countries. 

The following extract from a letter by Mr. Henry 
Bradshaw, one of the first authorities on the subject, 
puts what is known about the date of the introduc- 
tion of typography very clearly :—“ There are two 
wholly separate Indulgences printed in different 
types, and therefore at different presses, both in 
1454. Of one of them, the ‘31-line Indulgence,’ the 
copy now at the Hague was sold November 15th, 
1454, so that I always consider this the birthday 
of ¢ypo-graphy. Of the other edition (in different 
types), 30 lines to the page, the earliest copy known 
was not sold till February 27th, 1455 (the date 
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printed, 1454, being altered with a pen to 1455). 
Of both these editions there were renewed tirages, 
the type being kept standing, with the date printed 
1455. The Indulgence became out of date by May 
Ist, 1455. In the types of the ‘31-line Indulgence’ 
(November 15th, 1454) there is at Munich a little 
book printed as a New Year’s gift for 1455. So the 
earliest date of typography, or printing with mov- 
able types, is November 15th, 1454. Curiously 
enough, an Indulgence of the same nature sold in 
October, 1454, is all manuscript, so I have no doubt 
that printing with types came out, so to say, in the 
autumn of 1454.” 

The “ Speculum ” gives evidence of another new 
and very important step in advance. This was the 
employment of printers’ ink and of some sort of a 
press, instead of liquid ink and a rubber. The cuts 
at the top of the pages were all printed by the old 
process in the customary brown ink, and so were 
the twenty pages of wood-cut text; but in the 
other cases the sheets were worked off a second time, 
the text being printed by means of some sort of 
a press in the blank spaces below the cuts from a 
forme set up with movable types, and inked with 
a stiff black greasy ink. This makes the book of 
still greater importance in the history of printing. 
The transition to the employment of an ink which 
could be quickly smudged with a dabber on to the 
forme, and of a press in which the impression could 
in a moment be struck off, was quite as important 
as that from the laborious process of carving the 
text .upon blocks of wood to the more advanced 
method of casting types and setting them up. In 
this volume the early methods meet face to face 
with the first stages of those more perfect processes 
from which the modern printing-press was to arise. 
So long as every copy that was taken from the 
block had to be carefully and laboriously rubbed off, 
the number of impressions that could be taken was 
very limited, and the blocks themselves were soon 
worn out. The sharp edges of the outlines and 
shade hatchings were quickly rubbed away, and then 
the blocks were useless and new ones had to be made 
in their place. This is a fact which accounts for 
the large number of different editions of the same 
book—such as the “ Biblia Pauperum” and “ Ars 
Moriendi”—which have come down to us, and 
can only be distinguished from each other by the 
most minute comparison of details. But the dis- 
covery of the press did away with the necessity 
of much of this copying, and sets of blocks which 
had been laid by as worn-out were once more taken 
in hand and produced very good results. Time and 
labour were thus alike economised, and the prices 
of printed books were no doubt correspondingly 
lowered. W. M. Conway. 








OUR LIVING ARTISTS. 


WILLIAM FREDERICK YEAMES, RA. 


T is claimed by the Royal Academy, and in the 
main with perfect justice, that those painters, 
sculptors, architects, and engravers who excel in their 
professions, and have become the representatives of 
all that is excellent in art in England, find their 
way sooner or later to Burlington House, and are 
eventually absorbed into the body as associates, if 


and then do occur only go upon the proverbial prin- 
ciple—to prove it; and the subject of this present 
brief biography is one of the most notable illustra- 
tions that can be found of these said exceptions. Yet 
after all, perhaps, it must be said that it was due to 
mere accident that Mr. Yeames never studied at the 
Royal Academy. - Had it not been for the circum- 





not as full members. The variety of attacks to 
which the “ Forty ” are constantly subjeeted from all 
sides are, broadly speaking, answered by this fact— 
and it seems to us, very completely and exhaustively 
answered. 

It is further claimed that the painters who 
attain the coveted honours have, in nine cases out 
of ten, graduated in the schools of the Royal 
Academy, as the records of the studentships will 
verify. Such exceptions, however, to, this rule as now 





stance of his family’s residing chiefly on the Con- 
tinent, he would probably have received his regular 
early tuition in art at the hands of that institution. 
For although his first attempt to become a probationer, 
when a temporary sojourn in this country gave him 
the opportunity of making it, was unsuccessful, it 
may be reasonably inferred, looking at the position 
he now holds, that any second effort to qualify 
himself for the school of the antique would have 
led to his admission. As it was, the first means by 
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AMY ROBSART, 
(From the Puiwting by William Frederick Yeames, R.A., purchased in 1877 from the Chantrey Fund by the Royal Academy.) 
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which he has been enabled step by step to advance 
to distinction were found in Italy, and thus we see 
him coming before the English public in 1859 a 
full-fledged painter, as it were. 

William Frederick Yeames, fourth son of the 
Consul of his Britannic Majesty King William IV. 
at Taganrog, on the Sea of Azoff, South Russia, was 
born at that place in December, 1835. Fortunately 
for him, he again presents an exception to the general 
run of youngsters who wish to become artists. He 
met with no opposition to his inclinations at home; 
on the contrary, his father being a man of great 
culture, and having a very refined taste in and 
knowledge of painting and engraving, encouraged his 
children to develop by study and observation what- 
soever proclivities in the same direction they might 
inherit from him. He used to declare roundly that 
if any one of them displayed the inclination and 
ability requisite to promise success, no effort should 
be spared to make that one the artist of the family ; 
and that one proved to be William Frederick. 
Probably in some sort with a view to arriving at 
a definite opinion on this point, and to discovering 
which of his offspring would exhibit the tendency he 
was on the look-out for, he took his whole family for 
a prolonged tour in Italy when William Frederick 
was between six and seven years old. ‘Travelling 
on the Continent in 1842-3 was a very different busi- 
ness to what it has since become. A journey from 
Russia to Rome could have been no small under- 
taking in those days for a family of six children with 
their parents ; and we may be sure that the attraction 
which the art-laden atmosphere of Italy had for the 
elder Yeames must have had something magnetic 
in it, and that his purpose of making his children 
personally acquainted with the masterpieces of art 
must have been very strong. The result showed the 
wisdom of the plan, for our artist says that, young as 
he was, he believes that the foundation of his love for 
the “jealous mistress,” the love which has borne such 
good fruit, was laid during that period, inasmuch as 
he can remember how deeply impressed he was with 
many of the noble works to which his attention was 
drawn with especial emphasis by his accomplished 
father. The memory of many of these, and the 
enthusiasm and admiration which they kindled at the 
time, are, he declares, still fresh in his mind. 

Unhappily the advantage of such an able cicerone 
was not to be his for long, for. Mr. Yeames, senior, 
died in Venice during the second year of the visit to 
the south; but the tradition of her husband’s wishes 
was faithfully carried out by the widow, and when 
she and her family, after their bereavement, settled 
in Dresden, young William Frederick’s art-educa- 
tion was not neglected. Indeed as he, with his 
brothers and sisters, was entirely educated at home 
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(the parents holding some peculiar views on this 
subject), the lad had a better chance, perhaps, of 
following his bent towards art in conjunction with 
his other studies than if he had been launched into 
the rougher associations of public school life. 

In 1848 the family removed to London. Here 
the drawing from casts was kept up in the studio 
of Mr. J. Sherwood Westmacott, whilst Mr. George 
Scharf trained the young student in anatomy and 
other rudimentary branches of the painter’s craft. 
It was the experience thus gained which led, a year 
or so later, to the attempt above referred to, to gain 
admission as a student at the Royal Academy, and 
which doubtless would have been determinedly re- 
newed had not the family in 1852. paid a second 
visit to Italy. For two years Mr. Yeames diligently 
pursued his art-education in Florence, under the 
supervision of Professor Pallastrine of the Floren- 
tine Academy, and later on under that of Signor 
Raffaelle Buonajuti. 

Towards the close of this second sojourn among 
the relics and gems of art by which he had been 
so much impressed when a mere child, our artist 
went to Rome. Here for some eighteen months 
he also worked, we may be sure, with unflagging 
energy, otherwise the first pictures which he sub- 
mitted to the council of the Royal Academy would 
not have received the favourable consideration which 
they did. This was in 1859, when, having the 
previous year once more taken up his abode in 
England, the young painter exhibited’ at the Royal 
Academy, besides a portrait, a picture called “The 
Staunch Friends” (a jester with a monkey), which 
displayed even then, as far as the subject was 
concerned, many indications of those characteristics 
which have rendered his works so popular. These 
may be roughly said to manifest a most felicitous 
and original combination of the droll and the 
pathetic—that combination which, without being 
exactly sensational, goes home at once to the hearts 
of the many, whilst it appeals successfully to the 
more discriminating appreciation of the few. 

Looking through the catalogue of his works, 
and recalling many of them vividly, one is struck 
in most instances by the delicate method by which 
he tells his story. Always contriving to do this 
forcibly through the medium of individuality and the 
accurately right expression of his dramatis persone, 
he gets by mere truthful contrast infinite value out 
of very trifling details. The by-ways of history are 


not unfrequently and wisely preferred by him to 
scenes which, being perhaps the turning-points of 
a country’s fortunes, are dwelt on at length in its 
chronicles. 

Mr. Yeames’s brush is eminently representative 
of the domestically historic genre picture, though 
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on occasions he makes some of his best points 
out of subjects which are purely historical. For 
instance, the work from his hand which first riveted 
the attention of the art-loving world, and by which 
he gained, in June, 1866, the Associateship of the 
Royal Academy, was of this class. “Queen Eliza- 
beth Receiving the French Ambassadors after the 
_ News of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew”—of 
which we give an engraving—possessed merits suf- 
ficient to claim for it a very prominent position on 
the walls of the exhibition and in the minds of 
all who are fond of taking retrospective glances at 
Royal Academy shows. 

It gained for him, we say, his first. spurs; and 
if he has not always seemed fully to maintain the 
standard of excellence which that production pos- 
sessed, it has been, we would suggest, on account 
of the insipidity of some of the subjects which he 
has taken up, rather than from any real falling off 
in executive power; and even at this present writing 
we might quote his very last exhibited canvas, called 
“The Finishing Touch” (1880), in illustration of 
what we say. 

The artist capable of so noble an endeavour as 
“ Amy Robsart ” (purchased in 1877 for the nation 
by the Royal Academy in its capacity of executor 
of the Chantrey Bequest Fund) ought not to descend 
to such trivialities as those which now and then 
bear his name, and which yet have been put for- 
ward as his leading pictures. We prefer therefore 
making record only of those in which he is seen 
at his best, and by which the name of William 
Frederick Yeames can honestly be placed in the front 
rank when the muster-roll of English painters is 
called. Amongst these will be remembered such 
conspicuous examples as, in 1863, “The Meeting 
of Sir Thomas More with his Daughter after his 
Sentence to Death;” in 1864, “La Reine 
Malheureuse,” Queen Henrietta Maria taking 
refuge from the fire of the Parliament ships in 
Burlington Bay; in 1865, “Arming the Young 
Knight ;” in 1867, “The Dawn of the Reforma- 
tion;” in 1868, “The Chimney Corner” and “ Lady 
Jane Grey‘ in the Tower;” in 1869, “The Fugi- 
tive Jacobite” and “ Alarming Footsteps.” 

Since the removal of the Royal Academy to 
Burlington House, our artist has justly made a 
steady advance in public favour through his “ Maun- 
day Thursday ” and “ Love’s Young Dream” (1870) ; 
“ Dr. Harvey and the Children of Charles I.” (1871) ; 
“The Appeal to the Podesta” (1874); “ Pour les 
Pauvres” and “The Suitor” (1875) ; whilst he has 
risen by sudden bounds still higher in the estimation 
of the cognoscenti as well as in that of the multitude 
by the class of work which is represented by “The 
Last Bit of Scandal” (1876) and “ When did you 
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last see your Father?” (1878). This latter truly 
admirable picture, engraved on page 224 of the first 
volume of this Magazine, represented an episode 
in the wars of the Parliament, when a party of 
Cromwellian soldiers who have burst into the 
apartments of a fugitive Royalist, and have cap- 
tured, we may suppose, the son and heir of the 
house, are putting to the little boy the fatal ques- 
tion which may lead to the accomplishment of their 
purpose, and the destruction of the parent through 
the innocent truthfulness of the son. The child, 
placed on a footstool in front of the group of 
stern, cold, ruthless Puritan soldiers, gazes at his 
interlocutors with a blanched, half-timid face, in 
which nevertheless is visible the pride of his race, 
which we hope will carry the little fellow safe 
through his ordeal. Close by stand his lady mother 
and loving young sister, who look at him with 
mingled pride, tenderness, and fear. Nothing could 
have been more pathetic or better than the situation, 
whilst it afforded an opportunity for the display 
of the artist’s characteristics and powers to their 
utmost, an opportunity in nowise neglected at any 
single point. 

The election of William Frederick Yeames on 
June 19th, 1878, to the full honours of the Royal 
Academy is deservedly to be attributed to this, all 
things considered, the most conspicuously successful 
of the artist’s latest efforts. At the same time, be 
it remembered, this distinction was legitimately led 
up to by the important canvas, already noted, of 
“ Amy Robsart.” Powerfully sensational, its im- 
pressiveness and force were in nowise marred by 
the exhibition of anything that could be termed 
repellent. The incident, whether as related in 
Aubrey’s “ History of Berkshire” or in the pages 
of “Kenilworth,” could hardly have been more 
admirably illustrated, and although it was the 
historian’s description which inspired Mr. Yeames, 
according to the catalogue, the public accepted the 
picture readily as an interpretation of the great 
novelist’s account of the heart-rending tragedy. Very 
difficult would it have been more skilfully to have 
realised the situation to which the following extract 
points :— 

“Tn less than two minutes, Foster, who remained 
behind, heard the tread of a horse in the courtyard, 
and then a whistle similar to that which was the 
Earl’s usual signal; the instant after, the door of 
the Countess’s chamber opened, and in the same 
moment the trap-door gave way. There was a 
rushing sound—a heavy fall—a faint groan—and 
all was over. 

*¢ Look down into the vault. What seest thou?’ 

“*T see only a heap of white clothes like a 
snowdrift. ’” W. W. Fenn. 




















GENIUS GUARDING THE SECRET OF THE TOMB. 


(From the Statue by M. René de Saint-Marceauz.) 
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“GENIUS GUARDING THE 


STATUE IN MARBLE BY M. 


LTHOUGH the allegory of 
this work is a somewhat 
daring one, it is not more 
bold than it is intelligible 
and clear, if we understand 
by the word “ Genius” the 
designation rather of a spirit 
apart from humanity than 
of a great human talent or 

power. The turn of the figure in which the sculptor 

has personified his idea is obviously Michaelangel- 
esque; every one recognises at a glance the peculiar 
swing and twist of the “Night” and “Day” at 
the Medicean tomb, and of so many other works of 
the Florentine; and the slight mannerism of its re- 
production in contemporary works is easily pardoned 
as the evidence of study in a noble school. There 
is, besides, unusual grandeur in the action of M. de 
Saint-Marceaux’s “Genius;” it is almost realistic 
in its sincere impulse and energy, and yet is not 
wanting in the monumental dignity. It is real 
feeling, a vivid sense of possession and secrecy, which 
prompts the clasp of the long arms, the closing 
covering action of the hand, the alert pose of the 
body, and the watchful look of the half-closed eyes. 

It is especially by the expressiveness of the face that 

the sculptor signifies his adhesion to that romantic 

school of his art which aims at something of the 
strong humanity of the realists without abandoning 
the ideal and the mysterious. 

M. de Saint-Marceaux, who won the Médaille 








SECRET OF THE TOMB.” 
René DE SAINT-MARCEAUX. 


d’Honneur by this impressive composition, has done 
much powerful work upon many varied subjects. 
The “Curé Mirot Shot by the Prussians” was a 
piece of very exceptional force and reality. At the 
Cercle des Mirlitons he exhibited in 1876 a bronze 
of somewhat sensational interest, which was pro- 
nounced an absolute masterpiece, and which was 
entitled “The Viper.” A woman’s head, with 
flattened forehead, sinister expression, and serpentine 
action, is enclosed in the coils of a viper which clasps 
the throat. In direct contrast to this are the quiet, 
modest, and thoroughly sincere studies of children 
which have been produced by the same chisel ; while 
its best-known work is perhaps a marble bust of a 
“Florentine Blacksmith,” which is a superb piece 
of truth. The austere type, the powerful physique, 
and deep-set eyes of his model have been here treated 
with great vigour, while the same Salon (that of 
1875) contained the complete antithesis of this work 
in the portrait-bust of. the young actress Madlle. 
Barretta, where expression and animation are ren- 
dered in a manner which the sculptor’s art has rarely 
attained, and which the painter’s could scarcely 
emulate. M. de Saint-Marceaux did not shrink 
from representing the modern bonnet, and he has 
done it with a frankness and simplicity which render 
it not unworthy of the chisel; while the smile, the 
unaffected look of the somewhat thin and perfectly 
individual face, were brilliantly rendered. Tue 
author of these works has already made sure of a 
high and lasting reputation. 
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HOSE of the public who have been expecting, 

and even wishing, that the “Old Masters” of 
twelve years ago should be re-collected for our renewed 
delight, have found that the fulfilment of their hope 
must be pleasantly postponed, and that a cycle of 
more than twelve years has to be accomplished before 
the English treasuries of art shall have been ex- 
hausted. Still, though not exhausted, they show 
signs of failing. Contrary to often-repeated opinion 
that the present exhibition is quite the equal of its 
earlier predecessors, we are inclined to think that but 
for a small number of Dutch pictures of first-class 
excellence, the quantity of supremely good work con- 
tained in the twelfth exhibition at Burlington House 
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would not be great. The collection of chefs-d’eucre 
of the great eighteenth-century English is the poorest 
that has yet appeared, even though it contains a 
number of gems and even of stars. The Italian pic- 
tures are in several cases doubtful, in several inferior. 
And yet enough remains to make this winter exhibi- 
tion far richer, alas! than many summer ones. 

A beautiful, if not quite first-class Sir Joshua 
Reynolds—“ Portrait of Mrs. Charlotte Hanbury ”— 
and a few very fine landscapes, are the most striking 
things in the first gallery. George Morland was un- 
doubtedly, as a colourist, one of the fecund fathers of 
the most living and growing schools of modern land- 
scape art; and he united solidity with “ impression” 
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in his execution. Not in his colour only, but in 
his free and impulsive manner he shows the begin- 
nings of Théodore Rousseau, Duprez, and the other 
great French masters since 1855. His “ Landscape” 
—a wood scene with a cottage—is excessively rich 
in colour and pdéte. “ Flatford Mill” is one of the 
most beautiful minor examples of Constable which 
we have seen. The special charm of this splendid 
little canvas is the extraordinary combination of 
richness and coolness in its colour. It has great 
mellowness, depth, glow, and effect, but not one 
hot tone. Ry 

Almost equally beautiful is Patrick Nasmyth’s 
“ Landscape with Water Mill.” The example of 
Old Crome, on the other hand, is hardly represen- 
tative of the master at his best, though it has the 
fine harmonies of his school and time. Still more 
characteristic of the time, however—a time of sen- 
timentality and crudity and insistence of expression 
which strikes our subtler feelings as almost grotesque 
—is the curious series by George Morland which 
illustrates the progress of “ Letitia” from innocence 
to guilt and final repentance. The colour of these 
beautiful little pictures is pearly and lovely, the con- 
ception weak, the feeling mawkish but sincere, and 
the story is told with the obviousness and explana- 
tion of a Frith. Morland may be described, indeed, 
as a Hogarth minus power, and a Frith plus sim- 
plicity and candour. The first of the “ Letitia” 
series has been destroyed, but Thomas Richmond, the 
father of the present Academician, reproduced it from 
a print, showing very great skill in the imitation of 
both colour and execution ; “ Domestic Happiness ” 
could not be insisted upon more uncompromisingly. 
The interior is that of a poor but honest home; the 
father is reading, while the mother and daughter sew, 
and a little sister plays at their side. In the second 
picture an officer, who wears full uniform and uses 
much gesticulation, is persuading the buxom maiden 
towards a post-chaise which stands in readiness, while 
the post-boy urges them to haste. No. 3 is entitled 
“The Virtuous Parent,” and shows the return of 
Letitia in brilliant garments to load her father and 
mother with gifts, which they refuse with much 
demonstration. Letitia is next seen seeking distrac- 
tion in the dissipation of a thoughtless capital ; she 
then appears chatting at a tavern door in unseemly 
attire; and finally in the picture characteristically 
named “The Fair Penitent ” she is found by her 
upright but forgiving parents on the doorstep of her 
old home, and received back into their care. There is 
a great deal of singleness of heart (a quality for a 
share of which our own age might be somewhat the 
better) in this feeble little series. 

The Reynolds and Gainsborough portraits in the 
same room are hardly of very great interest, while 
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a composition of a Nymph and Satyr by the first- 
named master is, though a rich bit of colour, com- 
pletely lacking in charm. His “ Kitty Fisher,” one 
of the many portraits he produced of that beauty and 
wit, is a mere sketch which has lost the traces of such 
colour as it ever possessed. It is, however, full of 
fascination and archness, though scarcely of beauty. 
From Hogarth’s brush is an important picture called 
“The Lady’s Last Stake,” for the heroine of which 
the lady who was afterwards Mrs. Thrale, the friend 
of Johnson, served as model. Originally painted as 
a commission for £100, it was sold in 1874 for £1,585. 
Callcott’s ‘Calm on the Medway” is a large canvas 
of very well harmonised colour, but especially remark- 
able for the perfect exactitude and correctness of the 
drawing of boats and rigging. 

The next gallery contains the Dutch pictures— 
small prosaic works of dourgeois interest and perfect 
manipulation, the beauties and limitations of which 
are so familiar. The gem of the collection is undoubt- 
edly a transparent brown Teniers—the finest Teniers, 
perhaps, in the world—“The Oil Mill.” Of this 
astonishing picture it may be said that it is simply 
as complete as the reality. Other pictures contain so 
much of a scene—as much as the artist chooses to 
see—but “ The Oil Mill” has everything. Intricacies 
within intricacies of detail are to be discerned in it, 
fact upon fact, truth upon truth; yet all is broad, 
easy, and simple. Not only the fulness of nature, but 
the repose is here. The subject is merely the interior 
of a dark shed, with a man and the wheels of his mill 
at work. The drawing of every object is exquisite, 
the painting perfect. De Hooghe, Terburg, and 
Metsu are almost equally well represented in their 
degree. Of the last-named master there are several 
examples of singular beauty and great simplicity ; 
while De Hooghe’s warm and pearly lights and 
charming ripeness of effect can be enjoyed to the 
full in “The Card Party.” The very name of Jan 
Steen is apt to suggest coarseness and vulgar self- 
indulgence. There is no mistaking the views of life 
or the spiritual capacity of that Hollander, repre- 
sentative man that he was. But in none of his 
works has he so frankly declared himself as in the 
group of family portraits which show us Jan Steen 
himself, with his strong, capable, brutal face and 
long, straight hair, smoking his after-dinner pipe in 
his garden. On the table are the huge cheese and 
the loaf which have formed the conclusion of the 
family meal ; a fat servant is carrying away a dish of 
meat; the fat wife sleeps, with loosened bodice, on 
the other side of the table; and two fat. children are 
blowing bubbles in a lymphatic manner at her side. 
The whole thing is gross, simple, and unashamed ; 
what seems strange is that the fine intelligence 
which can grasp and reproduce character so keenly 








and so well, and the learned hand which paints so 
strongly and completely, should not only be content, 
but should rejoice in such a scene. There is no first- 
class example of Wouvermans, but Paul Potter is 
represented by three pictures, one at least of which 
may rank with his foremost work. From the magis- 
terial hand of that glory of Holland, Rembrandt (if 
we should not more appropriately speak and think of 
him, not as a Hollander, but as a Fleming, which in 
art is quite another thing), there are several portraits 
which would be of supreme excellence if signed by 
any other name, and which are of all but supreme 
excellence as the work of this master. The splendid 
freedom and nature of the “ Portrait of a Man” 
(in the large gallery) belong, indeed, to the highest 
possible kind of purely human art. 

Gallery No. 3 is, as usual, devoted chiefly, though 
not exclusively, to the art of Italy in its later days of 
culmination. Among the chief exceptions are Rem- 
brandt’s great equestrian portrait of Marshal Turenne, 
and a large group attributed (without query) to Van- 
dyck, portraits of John, Count of Nassau, his wife 
and children. Even if really authentic, this picture 
cannot be ranked much above the master’s poorer 
works. Lord Co. er’s two beautiful Raphaels divide 
the chief interest f£ the room with a group of Vene- 
tian pictures and with the famous “ Ecce Homo” of 
Correggio. Every one has admired the pathos and 
beauty of this masterpiece, and without doubt they 
appeal very strongly to the general feeling. The art 
of the decadence (and it is no pedantry or purism 
which places Correggio at the decadence) is repre- 
sented here in the greatest loveliness, dignity, and 
expressiveness which it ever possessed, and without 
the matter-of-course gracefulness and effeminate con- 
ventionalities which, except in its few masterpieces, 
are inseparable from it. But if the student wishes 
to understand the intensity, the awfulness, and the 
sorrow of that of which Correggio shows us only the 
pathos, he should go straight from the grand and 
beautiful “Ecce Homo” to the “Ecce Homo” of 
Quentin Matsys, where it hangs in the fourth gallery. 
This is a head merely, and painted with great em- 
phasis and intense detail, but yet without hardness. 
The features are not beautiful, being painted in a 
school which never compassed what seems beauty 
in our eyes; but they have the regularity and re- 
finement of tradition. There is an avoidance of all 
impulsive emotional expression, and a great quietness 
in the look, but it is impossible to imagine any- 
thing stronger or more sincere as an embodiment of 
sorrow. The school which in its early years could 
produce such a work must, whatever its shortcomings, 
be allowed to have penetrated very intimately into 
the human heart—more intimately, perhaps, than 
those great Latin schools of pathos and beauty. 
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Two Turner landscapes, neither of them in his 
late manner, though one of them is full of a very 
golden tone, are the “ Kilgarran Castle” and “ The 
Lake at Tabley.” Space prevents our pausing over 
the Guercinos, Murillos, Rembrandts, Moronis, and 
Romneys in the same gallery—the third. Times and 
styles are mingled there ; but in the fourth room, as 
usual, the pictures are chiefly early. An exceedingly 
elaborate and minute “ Deposition,” by Albert Diirer, 
is keenly interesting. It is in brilliant colours upon 
a gold background, full of fine and quaint medieval 
costume, and very dramatic. The noble early Sienese 
school is not so richly represented as it has been in 
past winters; but of very young Venetian work there 
is a most curious example, “ The Virgin and Child 
with Four Saints.” This picture has an element of 
grotesque naiveté from which the very first and most 
tentative beginners of Florence or Siena were alto- 
gether free. Titian’s portrait-group of children— 
that of the little daughters of King Ferdinand of 
Austria—is of great simplicity of design and gravity 
of colour. , 

The curious and excellent example of Lucas van 
Leyden—an “ Adoration of the Magi”—was, we 
believe, discovered not long ago buried in a lumber- 
room in Buckingham Palace. Of the greater number 
of these works it may be said that their interest is 
purely artistic, but in some cases the subject claims 
importance ; and this is true in a special manner 
of the portrait of Vittoria Colonna, Marchioness of 
Pescara, by Sebastiano del Piombo. The woman 
whom Michael Angelo loved and revered for so 
many years appears as a person endowed rather 
with dignity than with the beauty which tradition 
has assigned her. She stands behind a table upon 
which are spread a number of books, and to one, 
which is open, she points with her left hand. The 
pose and accessories are deliberately arranged to 
express the lady’s devotion to literature. For 
another female portrait—an Andrea del Sarto—it 
would certainly have been better not to advance 
the claim that it is. “supposed to be Petrarch’s 
‘Laura,’ ” very easily ascertained dates showing the 
impossibility of the stately “lady of gold and snow” 
having ever been painted by the great Florentine. 
Another readily refutable mistake is made in naming 
the beautiful male portrait by the same master as a 
portrait of himself. 

The Flaxman drawings have proved a subject of 
considerable difference of opinion. Nothing but 
praise has perhaps appeared in print, but few artists 
have thought so large a collection altogether worth 
making. With a great deal of very noble design 
has been combined much that was too slight—not, 
of course, too slight in expression, but too slight in 
conception—for profitable preservation. 
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TREASURE-HOUSES OF ART. 
TRENTHAM HALL.—II. 
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nected with the house by a pas- 

sage, and serves as the private 
chapel of the family and the 
church of the parish. It was 
almost entirely rebuilt by the 
late Duke of Sutherland in the 
year 1842, the only original 
features left by Sir Charles Barry being the south 
wall and the massive Norman pillars which support 
the upper portion of the edifice, which was thrown 
into rather an incongruous Gothic form by the 
restorer. What we now see represents probably the 
nave of the old Abbey of Trentham. Besides some 
brasses, busts, and tablets commemorating the 
Leveson-Gowers, there are on the north wall many 
encaustic tiles arranged symmetrically above the oak 
lining of the seats, and each, within its own border, 
recording the departure of some parishioner. 

But the church is more immediately identified 
with the family by the splendid monumental tomb 
which Lord Ronald Gower has raised to the memory 
of his beloved mother ; and the brass plate near it 
recording the fact is as touching an example of 
brotherly affection as the monument itself is of 
filial piety :—“ The erection of the monument to 
our mother has been the thought and the act of my 
brother Ronald. I only share with him in the 
love and reverence which prompted it. SuTHEr- 
LAND, 1871.” 

The figure is a recumbent full-length, with the 
hands crossed, as we see, on the bosom, and is placed 
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in the centre of the Memorial Chapel which is on the 
left of the altar. The artist was the late Mr. Noble, 
and it is assuredly the finest piece of sculpture ever 
wrought by his chisel. The flesh-texture is simply 
admirable, and over the face seems still to linger 
the sweet breath of life. The pose is at once 
dignified and resigned, and no one can look at the 
figure for a moment without feeling that he is 
gazing on some great and precious “lady of the 
land.” 

This is she who gave art-impetus to the potteries, 
and to whom no distressed poet or painter, sculptor 
or musician ever appealed in vain. The writer of the 
present article well remembers two occasions on which 
he applied to her for aid, in the one case on behalf 
of a poor Italian composer, and in the other on 
behalf of a Scottish “bard” whose lines had fallen 
in not altogether pleasant places; and in both 
instances the response was most tangible and im- 
mediate. 

The walls of the principal drawing-room are lined 
with figured silk of a ‘stone-colour, and decorated 
with a white-bulrush pattern on a blue ground, with 
bulrush swags above. The centre of the painted 
ceiling shows a circle of Cupids holding books, copied 
from the Vatican Library. The white-figured panel- 
ling of ceiling is laid upon a blue ground, and the 
cornice is of a deep-toned cream-colour. This 
splendid apartment illustrates, more than any other 
in the palace, how heartily the late Duchess deter- 
mined to encourage and elevate the local industry. 
The panelling round the fireplace, for example, is of 














porcelain, with her Grace’s favourite white-bulrush 
pattern modelled upon a blue ground. Bulrush and 
ivy were very much affected by her in all decora- 
tions. The panelling on the shutters and under 
the windows is of the same materials, only in this 
instance decorated. with a cross S and coronet in 
most delicately-painted flowers by the late Thomas 
Battman. The curtain-holders are also of porcelain, 
richly ornamented in blue and 
gold, the curtains themselves 
being of blue ribbed silk with 
a cream-coloured lining. The 
enrichments of the cornices are 
white on a blue ground, and 
the swags are modelled in 
leather and painted enamel- 
white.- The chimney-piece is 
Grecian in design and white 
in colour, and the pilasters 
of looking-glass are enriched 
with festoons and flowers upon 
a blue ground. 

Some, therefore, of the 
most salient decorative features 
of this splendid room of a 
splendid palace, created by a 
couple who were instinctively 
artistic, and had boundless 
wealth at their command, owe 
their origin to no foreign source, 
but are the legitimate product 
of the soil. Wherever you 
wander, indeed, in this noble 
hall you are ever and anon 
brought to an admiring stand- 
still by some artistic touch or 
other ; and on inquiry you find 
that, in nine cases out of ten, 
the artistic touch comes from 
the neighbouring _ potteries. 
What a difference it would 
make to our native industries, 
were all the magnates of the 
land to follow the example 
set them at Trentham ! 

From the tower, which is 
the dominating feature of Trentham Hall, and is 
a hundred feet in height, the prospect is perfectly 
glorious. At our feet on the left are endless con- 
servatories and kitchen gardens; to our right the 
wooded and fern-clad hills, just as they might have 
looked a thousand years ago, when the hounds fol- 
lowed other game than that pursued by the young 
Marquess’s well-kept pack; while in front Italian 
gardens and terraces, filling the air with their 
perfume, slope gently towards the islanded lake, 
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mirroring the continuous sward and the multitudi- 
nous foliage which masses itself here and there 
on its gracefully sweeping banks, and closing the 
far distance in a silvery greenery, which gives to 
the whole not so much the air of earthly reality as 
of dream-like enchantment. 

And all this the poor potters of Staffordshire 
enjoy, when the opportunity offers, without let or 


PORTRAIT OF THE FIRST MARQUESS OF STAFFORD. 


(From the Painting by Romney.) 


hindrance ; and the glories of Trentham are, so far, 
as much theirs as they are the noble Duke’s. This 
consideration for the poorer brethren, in fact, has 
always been a conspicuous trait in the Sutherland 
family. Let one example suffice. There is a small 


arched recess or pavilion on the right of the 
porter’s gate, where in the time of the late Duke 
every poor traveller received a pound of bread and a 
pint of beer—a custom, by the way, “ more honoured 
in the breach than the observance,” as the keener 
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knowledge of human nature and of practical economics 
taught the present Duke, who wisely abolished it— 
but when Father Mathew’s great crusade began, and 
his converts came for their dole, they declined the 
beer and went to the horse-trough in the stable 
courtyard. When the Duke heard of this, he 
ordered a drinking-fountain to be erected by the 
porter’s gate ; and when his present Grace succeeded, 
he erected another fountain on the opposite side of 
the road for the use of the general public. The 
pillared pavilion is now the place in which those 
visiting the park take their refreshments. 

But in spite of all that nature and art have done 
for Trentham, there is one deadly drawback to its 
beauty. The face of the landscape is disfigured by 
a black meandering noisome ditch, and—tell it not 
in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askalon— 
the Stygian stream that pollutes this earthly paradise, 
and serpent-like trails its slimy length along, is 
what was once the pellucid Trent. : 

“ Oh, sir,” exclaimed an intelligent native when 
I expressed my indignation at the polluters of the 
water, “ the Duke has a drive at them every now and 
then, and after every uttack the river gets a little 
better. Don’t you fear; he will waken up in real 
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earnest some day, and then fish and daylight 
will come back to this part of the stream again.” 
Shades of Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton, to 
whom, as truest of Staffordshire men and gentlest 
of anglers, the Trent was dear, visit the Duke 
admonishingly in his dreams that he may hasten 
so glorious a consummation ! 

At the head of this paper we have a view of 
the Lake Terrace, which was referred to in our 
last article. Joun Forszs-Rosertson. 
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saqj]OL more of the poet than of the 
| painter may it be said that he is 
born and not made. Authors, 
no doubt, have scribbled from 
their infancy; but there have 
been few boyish poems of which 
the critic could say that he who 
wrote any one of them was certainly a genius. 
Whereas the very first pencil-touch which the child 
predestined for distinction in art puts to paper has 
about it a distinct character, unmistakably removing 
it from mediocrity. In this the great painter’s gift 
most resembles that of the great musician, who pos- 
sesses by intuition not only an ear for sound, but 
some appreciation of the science of harmony. Mozart 
at five years old was an accomplished musician, just 
as Giotto was already an artist (though he had never 
been taught) when, with a stone for his block, he 
drew sheep while tending his flock. And in this 
at least the old world and the new, medieval Italy 
and modern America, have the same story to tell, 
the same results to show. A Pennsylvanian Giotto, 
in his own lesser degree, was Benjamin West, 
who, when a boy of seven, made a pen-and-ink 
sketch before he had so much as seen a picture— 








pictures being scarce among the Quakers then. 
Another self-taught artistic genius, Dr. Rimmer of 
Boston—English by birth, American in all else— 
will probably form the subject of a separate article 
in these pages. 

But let us turn to our own land and take an- 
other President of the Royal Academy. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, at the age of five, without having received 
any art-instruction, was drawing the portraits of the 
visitors at his father’s inn, “The Bear,” at Devizes. 
At seven he was sufficiently talked about—partly for 
his art, partly for his elocution, partly for his pretty 
face—to have his portrait engraved. At nine he was 
copying historical pictures in “ masterly style,” and 
succeeding fairly well with compositions of his own ; 
and at that age, as we are assured by a contemporary 
chronicler, he took only seven minutes to draw a good 
likeness from life. Under all these circumstances 
it is not wonderful that he was quite a celebrity 
when he was ten. His crayon portraits became the 
rage ; the King declared, “This is a genius, and he 
shall paint me;” and, when he was only eighteen 
years old, he exhibited seven portraits at the Royal 
Academy, and twelve paintings there when he was 
twenty-one—a fact which the “ outsiders ” of to-day, 
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unwilling that exhibition space for eight pictures 
should be the right of even an Academician, may 
reflect on with some comfort in the progress made 
since then, and some hope in the future for other and 
equally-needed reform. Yet another grain of com- 
fort may the discontented glean from the records 
of Lawrence’s art. For those crayon-drawings of 
his he got only a guinea and a half; and in 1802— 
twelve years after that first exhibition of seven can- 
vases at the Academy—his charge for a half-length 
portrait in oils was still a moderate sixty guineas, 
and for a whole-length only double that sum. In 
1806 the whole-length rose to two hundred guineas; 
in 1808 to three hundred and twenty guineas, to 
which was added eighty guineas more in 1810, when 
the death of Hoppner removed the competition and 
rivalry which, in art as in more mundane things, 
benefits the buyer. Not that the buyer does not 
sometimes value what he buys according to the price 
he pays for it, rather than for any intrinsic merit of 
its own. Lawrence knew, says Allan Cunningham, 
that “the opulent loved to possess what was rare 
and beyond the means of poorer men to purchase, and 
the growing crowds of his sitters told him that his 
advance in price had not been ill received.” Yet 
even in this advanced price—and remembéring all 
the difference between the value of money then and 
now—there were a moderation and a modesty which 
are perhaps occasionally transgressed in some of the 
studios of to-day. 

But why talk about anything so prosaic as money 
in the midst of an article on so romantic a subject as 
that of the precocity of genius? Let us away to the 
little Devonshire town of Plympton, far from the 
traffic and business and bustle of the great world, 
where, one hundred and fifty years ago, a boy at the 
grammar-school was giving only a divided attention 
to the classics. When he ought to have been studying 
his “ Cesar’s Commentaries,” you might be certain 
that he was taking furtive glances away from the 
dog’s-eared volume on his desk to “The Jesuit’s 
Perspective” hidden on his knees, of was thinking 
of the last good passage he had read in Richardson’s 
“Treatise on Painting,” or was scribbling on the 
margins of the copy-books, or even perhaps scratching 
on that inviolable piece of furniture, the aforesaid 
desk. And if you ask me where was the master in 
those good old days of the birch, that he could not 
keep his pupil’s mind from wandering far away from 
the task in hand, I must tell you that the inatten- 
tive one was the pedagogue’s own son, and, more- 
over, that a man who has lost—as the Rev. Samuel 
Reynolds had lost—five children out of a family of 
eleven, has a tender heart for the six who remain. 
So we need not be surprised that when the young 
Joshua’s eyes were turned away from his task, his 
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father conveniently managed to be looking in an 
opposite direction. But when evening came, and 
Mr. Reynolds sat beside his wife Theophila at the 
roaring fire, and the boy, with two of his elder sisters 
—who had likewise a turn for art—was bending over 
the table, copying the prints in the family edition 
of Plutarch’s “ Lives” (translated by Dryden), or, 
more delighted still, the illustrations in Jacob Cat’s 
“ Book of Emblems,” which his great-grandmother, 
a Dutch woman, had brought with her from Holland 
—then the pedagogue would talk to Theophila, but a¢ 
Joshua, about the difficulty of keeping him at school, 
and the danger he, the father, ran of not being able 
to maintain discipline among the other boys if he was 
known to wink at the offences of his own offspring. 
Then, perhaps, he would take from his pocket some 
scraps of paper he had confiscated from the boy 
during school hours that very day. On one of these 
was a drawing of a book-case—a lesson in perspec- 
tive. For a moment he eyed it with complacency 
and pride ; then, the pedagogue asserting himself over 
the father, he wrote under the sketch the words, 
“Done by Joshua cut of pure idleness,” and put it 
severely on the table within sight of his son. The 
next piece of confiscated paper contained something 
more elaborate from Joshua’s precocious pencil—a 
drawing of the grammar-school itself. This time the 
look of complacent pride lasted longer on the paternal 
face, and the father got the better of the pedagogue. 
“ Wonderful,” he said, handing it to Theophila, who 
was delighted to see her husband’s sternness relent, 
“the author of the ‘ Perspective’ says that by merely 
reading his book a student may do wonders; and 
Joshua has done them.” So the boy knew that there 
was no unconquerable opposition to his art in the 


-inward mind of his parents; and that if he only per- 


severed and showed himself more and more skilful 
with his pencil, and deaf to all discouragements, he 
would, sooner or later, be allowed to abandon uncon- 
genial studies for those which were as natural and 
almost as necessary to him as the beating of his heart. 
That happy time was not very long delayed. On 
the 18th of October, 1740, Joshua Reynolds, then 
little more than seventeen years of age, was placed 
in London as a pupil with Mr. Hudson—perhaps the 
most fashionable portrait-painter of the hour. Six 
years later, Christmas day in the Devonshire home of 
the Reynolds’s was the least merry day of all the year. 
There the Rev. Samuel Reynolds lay dying, with his 
family gathered round. Not much worldly store had 
the worthy schoolmaster to leave behind him; yet 
his last human anxieties could hardly have been for 
the future of his artist-son, who had already in this 
very year, at the age of twenty-three, painted a por- 
trait of Captain Hamilton (father of a Marquess of 
Abercorn), and a “ Boy Reading ”—two works which 
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not only gave promise of the splendid future of this 
embryo President of the Royal Academy and king of 
English portraiture, but contained in themselves the 
fulfilment of his power and his perfections. And this 
sire, because he happily and dutifully recognised. the 
bent of his son’s genius and encouraged it, is still 
remembered—is, indeed, immortal—though he died 
obscurely more than a century ago. 

But precocity is not the attribute of Presidents 
alone. Reynolds’s rival in portraiture, Romney, 
showed such aptitude for art, that before he was 
out of his teens he had been placed under a por- 
trait-painter, and by his father, too, a Lancashire 
cabinet-maker, whose dream it was that his own 
business should be followed by his son—predestined, 
however, for greater things. And, only a year or 
two later, in the streets of Zurich, a little boy, 
afterwards to sit side by side with Reynolds 
and Gainsborough and West at the council board of 
the Royal Academy, was selling his drawings to his 
school-fellows—-a timid child in whom none could 
recognise “ the father to the man,” for the man was 
“the terrible Fuseli”—terrible in his manners and in 
his art. But if Fuseli was a brag ‘and bully, he did 
not, like poor Barry, let his private piques ruin him 
in his profession. And Barry, too, was among the 
precocities: As a sailor-boy on board his father’s 
trading. vessel, he is sworn at because he is drawing 
figures of the toilers and the traversers of the sea, 
instead of mastering their craft; a little later we see 
him as a school-boy, sitting up half the night to 
draw ; and at nineteen we meet him again, hovering 
uneasily round a large picture in the exhibition of the 
Dublin Society of Arts. The canvas is called “The 
Conversion of the King of Cashel by St. Patrick,” 
and illustrates one of those incidents of pathetic 
heroism with which the annals of early Christianity 
everywhere abound; for the saint, in planting his 
crozier in the grass, has run its iron ferrule through 
the foot of the convert, who, overcome by other and 
deeper emotions, makes no exclamation of pain. The 
Cork boy is not a solitary spectator of the great work ; 
on the contrary, he is only one of a large crowd. 
“A fine picture,” they are saying; “who can have 
painted it?” Barry’s flush of pride and pleasure is a 
sufficient reply ; nor is the triumph of the day com- 
plete until Burke—Burke who is the great friend 
of the great Reynolds—comes forward to claim his 
friendship, and proves his own by giving him an 
allowance of £50 a year to study in Rome. 

Between Barry, ejected from membership of the 
Academy for his pugnacity, and Blake, the vague 
visionary who spent the last and melancholy years of 
his life in the neighbourhood of the Adelphi which 
Barry decorated, there is a gulf as broad and deep as 
that dividing almost any two characters one could 
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name. Yet there was this in common between the 
plucky quarrelsome Irishman and the spiritualistic 
dreamer of Fountain Court in the Strand—that the 
latter equally with the former was dedicated from his 
infancy to the service of the pencil and the brush. 
The hosier’s son drew on the walls and properties of 
his father’s shop, till the father, convinced and proud 
of the boy’s genius, apprenticed him to an engraver, 
with whom he worked in the day, drawing in the 
evening with Fuseli and Flaxman for his guides. 
Different again from Blake and Barry, but with at 
least this same point of resemblance, was George 
Morland, of whom Walter Thornbury says, with more 
truth than flattery, “pigs he painted and pig he 
was.” Morland in his nursery delighted to decorate 
the floor; at the age of seven he was declared to be 
a genius, and when he was sixteen he was already 
making an income by his art. 

These are names contemporary with each other, 
and belonging to the British school alone. Of that 
school they were among the fathers and the masters ; 
but neither their school among the nations, nor they 
themselves of their school, possessed a monopoly of 
that ordination from the cradle which has everywhere 
and in all times marked out for the service of art, 
art’s favoured sons. Of Michael Angelo, the boy 
in Florence, and of the almost infantine Raphael at 
Urbino, four hundred years ago, we have the same 
testimony in this respect as that on which the future 
biographers of “Our Living Artists” will also affec- 
tionately dwell; for are we not told that Raphael 
“seems to have imbibed the taste for painting with 
the maternal milk,” and that Michael Angelo, doubt- 
less to the infinite annoyance of the worthy Floren- 
tine at whose grammar-school he was placed, instead 
of becoming attached to books was fascinated with 
painting, and found in drawing a study that was 
also— what, in the scholar’s ideal, every study 
ought to be—a recreation and a delight? The same 
may be said of Titian, who has been spoken of as 
‘a born painter”—of Claude Lorraine, the pastry- 
cook’s apprentice—of Rembrandt, the miller’s son— 
of Salvator-Rosa, and indeed of almost every one of 
the immortal masters of pictorial art. 

But I shall fail in half, and the better half, of my 
purpose, unless the reader perceives that this chapter 
is not merely meant as a string of anecdotes about 
boy prodigies, but has a meaning and a moral, which 
were never needed to be remembered more than now. 
That meaning and that moral are briefly these— 
that this art cannot be approached by the student 
as if it were a trade; that no apprenticeship will 
constitute a mastership therein for any but him who 
has been predestined to it by subtle gifts of soul and 
eye and hand, which money cannot buy and labour 
cannot achieve. Joun OLpcastLe. 











THE BURGOMASTER. 


(From the Painting by Maz Volkhart.) 
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“THE BURGOMASTER.” By Max Voxxnaat. 
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F all the young Dusseldorf painters of “ con- 
versation pieces” elevated enough in character 
to be regarded almost as historical pictures, Max 
Volkhart is perhaps the most distinguished. He 
was born on the 17th of October, 1848, in Dussel- 
dorf, where he began his studies, and where he now 
carries on his profession. His master was the famous 
Gebhardt, of Dusseldorf, whose “ Lord’s Supper” 
and “Crucifixion’’ attracted so much attention in 
the German section of the last International Paris 
Exhibition. 

After mastering the technicalities of his art in 
his native city, he set out on his travels and passed 
several years in the Netherlands and in Italy, from 
both of which countries he derived much inspiration 
and manipulative dexterity. His first important work 
was “The Field Hospital,” a production which so 
much pleased the Emperor of Germany that he 
became its purchaser. Since then Volkhart’s repu- 
tation has gone on steadily rising, and whatever 
comes from his pencil is secured with eagerness. 

The picture here reproduced, which illustrates in 
an eminent degree the character of the artist, and 
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which has been admirably photographed by the 
Berlin Society, refers to the Thirty Years’ War 
(1618—1648), and represents a trooper telling the 
Burgomaster how the day went on the field of battle. 
Rude is he in speech, and, like Othello, “little 
bless’d with the soft phrase of peace,” so that the 
Burgomaster’s secretary, with much suavity of 
manner and fluency of tongue, translates for his 
master the blunter phrases of the soldier. The con- 
clusion of the whole matter evidently is, if we may 
judge from the smirking face and easy attitude of 
the civic magistrate, that, in spite of the varying 
fortunes of the day, which sometimes went hard 
enough with those on whose side the doughty 
veteran fought, the battle ended in a glorious 
victory. 

The three figures in the group are vividly 
differentiated, each being typical of his class, and 
that in a degree often attempted in this kind of 
subject, but rarely with such success as we have 
here. The contrast between the Burgomaster 
and the trooper is quite a triumph of characteri- 
sation. J. F.R. 
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ECENT discussions on 
ui the Paris Salon and 
the new system about 
to be inaugurated have 
given new interest to 
those periodjcal exhibi- 
tions of works of art, 
and it may not be un- 
interesting to give a 
brief account of the 
origin and growth of 
that annual artistic display. The first exhibition 
of this kind in France—and, we believe, in Europe 
—took place in 1667, under the reign of Louis XIV. 
On the advice of his celebrated minister Colbert, 
the great King expressed to the members of the 
“Académie Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture” 
the wish to see their works exhibited every year 
in public; and in consequence of that intimation, 
the Académie Royale decided, on the 24th of 
December, 1663, that every year, in the month of 
April, there should be held a public exhibition of 
works of art to which the members of that 





jllustrious body would be obliged to contribute. 
Three years later Colbert decided that, in order 
to give more time to the artists, and enable them 
to exhibit finer productions, such exhibitions would 
only take place during the Passion Week, once 
in every two years; and the first exhibition was 
duly opened in 1667, from the 9th to the 23rd of 
April, when it was honoured with the presence of 
Colbert. Such was the origin of an institution of the 
greatest importance to art, and the results of which 
have been so considerable. The subsequent exhibi- 
tions took place at regular intervals of two years 
from 1667 to 1675; but the Academicians were 
unable, owing to the want of funds, to hold their 
annual gathering in 1677 and 1679. The sixth 
exhibition, however, took place in 1681, although 


it was found difficult to collect a sufficient number 


of works of art. In 1673 a catalogue had been 
published for the first time, and the custom was 
afterwards kept up. Under the reign of Louis XV. 
the Académie Royale held twenty-five exhibitions 
from 1725 to 1773. These were sometimes annual 
and sometimes biennial, and there was besides ap 
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interruption of ten years, from 1727 to 1737. The 
opening day had been changed, and was fixed on 
the 25th of August, which was St. Louis’ day; and 
the paintings were now exhibited in the Salon Carré 
in the Palace of the Louvre. It is to this cireum- 
stance that the annual exhibition owes its name of 
Salon, which it has retained ever since. During the 
reign of Louis XVI., as under his predecessors, the 
Salon was biennial, and the opening took place on 
St. Louis’ day. In 1777 the examining committee, 
whose duty it was to admit or reject paintings sent 
to the exhibition, were requested to prevent any in- 
decent pictures from being admitted into the Salon. 
Such measures had been rendered necessary by the 
licence and immorality displayed in their works by 
some painters of the school of Boucher. The number 
of exhibitors was very small, and never exceeded 
one hundred in any of the already mentioned Salons. 
The cause of the paucity of contributors was that 
Academicians, professors, or artists connected with 
the Académie de Peinture et de Sculpture were 
alone entitled to send in their works. — 

The First Revolution abolished these privileges, 
opened the doors of the Salon to all French artists, 
and liberally modified the composition of the exam- 
ining committee. During the Republic the Salon 
took place every year, but under the Empire it was 
again made biennial, and the number of exhibitors 
and of works exhibited kept on steadily increasing. 
In 18601 there were 268 exhibitors and 485 works 
exhibited ; in 1814 the exhibitors were 507 in num- 
ber, and had sent 1,359 works of art. From 1817 to 
1829 the importance of the Salon became greater 
every year until 1831, when it contained over 3,000 
works of art sent in by 1,180 artists. The Second 
Republic decreed in 1848 that all works of art should 
be admitted to the Salon without being subject to 
any previous examination. The result was the most 
curious assemblage of daubs ever witnessed, which 
baffled all description and were below criticism. A 
new regulation was soon made and a jury was 
instituted. During the Republic the Salon took 
place every year; but under the Second Empire it 
was again biennial from 1853 to 1863, and from 
the latter year up to the present time it has been 
held yearly, the opening day being fixed for the 1st 
of May. 

The custom of moving a certain number of 
pictures in the middle of the period of the exhibition, 
in order to place in a better light paintings which in 
the first instance had not been advantageously hung, 
was for the first time introduced in 1785, and has 
been maintained since that time. The number of 


compositions sent to the Salon during the last thirty 
years has increased in an extraordinary proportion, as 
will be seen from the following figures;—In 1853, 
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1,768; in 1859, 4,099; in 1870, 5,434; in 1880, 
7,000. 

The conditions of admission of works of art to 
the Salon have been altered so many times, that an 
enumeration of the various changes would be more 
than tedious. We can only pretend to give a short 
summary of the successive alterations. 

As we have already stated, under the Monarchy, 
before the First Revolution, the Academicians alone 
were represented in the Salon. In 1791 the Repub- 
lic admitted indiscriminately all the works sent by 
French artists; but two years later the Convention 
nominated a jury of art, composed of sixty members, 
entrusted with the mission of deciding upon the 
State artistic competitions, and of distributing 
rewards to the successful competitors. The First 
Empire established a special jury de censure, the 
members of which, named by the Government, were 
six in number, and that institution was maintained 
under the Restoration. The Constitutional Monarchy 
of 1830 substituted for the jury de censure a jury 
composed of all the members of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, and that arrangement was still in foree when, in 
1848, the Second Republic suppressed the jury alto- 
gether, with the result we have above recorded. The 
experiment was not renewed in 1849, when a jury 
@examen was elected, and a competent one, it must 
be admitted, for amongst its members were to be 
found Delaroche, Decamps, Delacroix, Vernet, Ingres, 
Meissonier, Rude, and many other greatartists. The 
Empire again altered the composition of the jury, 
one-half of the members being elected by the artists, 
and the other half by the Government. That system 
was, however, further modified in 1869, when two- 
thirds of the jury were elected by the artists, and in 
1870, when the whole of the jury were elected by 
the artists. The different juries thus composed were 
very competent, and it is generally acknowledged 
that they seldom rejected any work of real merit, 
although in some instances they might have been 
more lenient. . 

Several other changes were also made during 
the Empire. The privilege hitherto extended to all 
artists who had attained a medal at a former Salon 
—the privilege of sending in their works without 
submitting them to the jury—was restricted to mem- 
bers of the Institute and artists upon whom had 
been conferred the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
Another new regulation was that instead of being 
able to present as many works as they could produce 
in one year to the jury of admission, the artists were 
not allowed to submit more than three. Other changes 
were made in 1872 and 1874, and lastly, at the end 
of 1880, the composition of the jury, as well as the 
organisation and management of the Salon, was left 
entirely to the artists. P. Vitcars, 
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HE Twentieth Annual Exhibition of 
the Glasgow Institute of the Fine 
Arts is the second opened to the 
public in the new galleries. Great 
exertions were made, on the part 
of the Council, to secure'a fine col- 

lection for the opening of these galleries, and it 

was scarcely to be anticipated that succeeding exhi- 
bitions would rival the first one. A ready response, 
however, has been made to the invitations issued to 
artists, and the result is in every way creditable to the 
Institute, and shows an even higher general average 
of work than formerly. Although not directly con- 
nected with any academy or art-school, the functions 
of these annual exhibitions have very distinctively 
been educational, and with this view the attempt has 
always. been made to give them as liberal a character 
as possible—not confining them particularly to Eng- 
lish or Scottish work, as is done at the Academies, and 
not excluding any school or clique whatever. The result 
of this is, that considerable space is accorded to works 
of foreign artists, and to deceased artists as well as to 




















SHAKING THE NETS, PORTSOY. 
(By William Carlaw.) 


living ones. Thus we have the large-hearted work of 
J. F. Millet and Troyon side by side with men so 
various as Holman Hunt, Sir Coutts Lindsay, and 
Albert Moore; we can compare Corot or Daubigny 
or Diaz with John Linnell or Cecil Lawson, or a 
big landscape by Herkomer with another by Doré ; 
and there is recent French work by Pierre Billet 
and Duez hung close to the last new pictures by 
Mr. Pettie and Mr. Boughton. 

Turning to the greatest of the foreign artists 
represented on the walls, we have a magnificent 
work by J. F. Millet, kindly lent by a well-known 
Glasgow collector. The grim, almost tragic concep- 
tion of peasant-life which the artist has so fixedly 


infused into all his work is present here in its 
grandest form. By other artists the peasant has been 
admired for his artificial qualities, the picturesqueness 
of his blouse and sadots, or his appropriateness as an 
accessory to landscape. By Millet he was regarded 
with deeper feelings, as the suggestive emblem of 
toil, of rough energy and simple habits of life. Him- 
self a peasant and the son of a peasant, the artist 
was intimately familiar with the routine of peasant 
labour, its hard, uncomplaining monotony under 
darkened sky or on wind-swept hill-side ; in sickness 
and in sorrow. His strong, serious nature attracted 
him to the pathetic side of the story, and it was in 
that phase of the life around him, the life which he 
thoroughly understood, and with which he sympa- 
thised most, that Millet’s work lay. The picture 
in Glasgow is entitled “ Going Home,” and repre- 
sents a group of field-labourers hastening home- 
wards after the day’s work is done. A sturdy man, 
grim and brawny with toil, is urging before him a 
wheelbarrow, in which a weary child is resting among 
the new-mown grass, its tired hand furtively clutch- 
ing a mass of field-flowers. Over it, a dark-haired 
girl is stooping to insure its safety; whilst beyond 
is another majestic and only half-clad figure urging 
forward the sheep which stray across the pathway, 
and which might imperil the safety of the precious 
burden. There is nothing in the whole gallery to 
rival this statuesque peasant, his uncouth figure 
bent forward to his task, the eager pouting face, 
the sharp muscles of the arms and legs strained in 
their energy, together indicative of the harsh work- 
a-day life with its invariable sum of labour. To this 
fulness of conception there is to be added, as we have 
said, great subtlety and brilliancy of colour, tenderly 
lovely in the carnations of the child, and deeply ' 
luminous in the brown arms and legs of the man. It 
has been frequently urged against Millet that he had 
no sense of the beauty of the peasant, but rather 
treated him in his uncouthness and ugliness. Here 
we have the ungainly qualities, it must be admitted, 
painted with unflinching realism, but here, too, the 
artist shows us how uncouthness and ugliness are only 
foils to the more beautiful things, and so he contrasts 
a lovely child, tenderly ministered to by two graceful 
women, alongside of a brawny labourer, not graceless 
in his nature, but only austere and rude because of his 
never-ending toil. Something of this sternness and 
solemnity of treatment is found also in the work of 
two others of the Fontainebleau school, Diaz and 
Troyon. The first has more fully realised the grand- 
ness and impressiveness of the evening sky than 
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perhaps any other painter, if we except Theodore 
Rousseau ; the second has studied and painted cattle 
and sheep as they have never been painted before or 








“DAY THAT GLIDES BY AMIDST UNFINISHED TOIL.” 
(By William Carlaw.) 


since. Of Diaz’s work there are two examples: one 
of them, “ Sunset,” in his best manner ; the other one, 
a landscape, in his very worst. It was the quieter 
beauty of the sky, after the sun had sunk to rest, and 
when the trees were vague and fairy-like in the golden 
light, that Diaz loved to paint, and in this picture 
he shows his absolute sympathy for the suffused 
warmth of a still summer evening. The examples 
of Troyon are both admirable: one, a couple of 
great bulls, black and brown, under a grey luminous 
sky; the other, a group of sheep studied with mar- 
vellous fidelity to nature. With those just men- 
tioned there should be bracketed the names of Corot 
and Daubigny. There is one example 
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rising. In the foreground is a boisterous waterfall, 
the frothy water and the swaying reeds, here and 
there, reflecting back the shafts of light which strike 
across the hill-tops, and weirdly illuminate the 
valley below. The title of the picture is apart 
from its qualities as a landscape, and is due to 
the presence, unnecessary and trivial in such 
a scene, of an otter struggling with a salmon, 
of a heron hanging in mid-air, and of a group 
of poachers, dimly visible as they drag a distant 
reach of the river. In vividness of conception 
and completeness of realisation, we can remember 
no more striking picture by Mr. Oakes than 
this one. In direct contrast may be taken 
Mr. Waterlow’s “ Spring,” exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. Here all is sunshine, and 
the budding of life. The young birches and 
the tender shoots are clothed in sweetest green ; 
underneath, the children are playing among the 
primroses with the lambs, and the birds are 
singing gaily overhead. Linked to its eminently 
poetical qualities the picture has, besides, qualities of 
natural truth and careful study which go far to make 
it one of the best landscapes of the year, certainly 
the most important work of the painter. Not less 
literal in its interpretation of nature is a landscape 
by Mr. Aumonier, “A Nook in Nature’s Garden,” 
giving a careful and very beautiful rendering of wild 
flowers, with children knee-deep among them. Of 
more imaginative landscape art are the works of 
Mr. Cecil Lawson and Mr. R. B. Browning. The 
former sends his “ Pause in the Storm at Sunset,” 
a powerful transcript of vapoury clouds dragging 





of each of these artists—the Corot ;- 
worthy of special remark as showing 
a very dexterous study of rocks, true 
in their suggestion of strength and 
construction, yet withal broad and free 
in the real artistic sense ; and the Dau- 
bigny, a tender, green landscape of flat 
country, pleasantly watered by a swiftly- 
running stream. Of more modern 
French work there is a clever sketch 
of a Moorish interior with figures by 
Fortuny; a coast scene, in which a 
buxom fisher-lass in picturesque cos- 
tume is gracefully posed against a 











rock, by Pierre Billet; and examples of 
Gustave Doré, E. Duez, and De Gésne. 

Turning to English landscape, we 
find no more notable example in Glasgow than a mag- 
nificent work by Mr. J. W. Oakes, A.R.A., “The 
Poachers.” The artist shows us a bend of river 
scenery shrouded in still morning mists and backed 
by dark mountain peaks, beyond which the sun is 
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across a windy sky, and here and there bursting into 
vividness where the rays of lurid sunlight catch them. 
This is no chance work attained by lucky accident, as 
such effects often are, but shows genuine understand- 
ing and appreciation of cloud-forms. Mr. Browning 
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shows his “ Solitude ” (hung at the Royal Academy), 
in which the effect is obtained by still water and 
broad masses of rock and foliage, seen darkly against 
a waning sky. More individual, however, than any 
of those works is Mr. Holman Hunt’s landscape, 
“The Plains of Esdraelon.” ‘From the heights 
above Nazareth the eye is guided across a majestic 
stretch of hill and valley bathed in the splendours 
of an Eastern sunset. In the foreground a swarthy 
peasant, in gay costume of green and red, leads his 
flock of sheep and goats—an incident capable of 
deeper interpretation in such a locality. The sky 
of this picture is, perhaps, its most beautiful part ; 
no painter but Mr. Hunt could have painted this 
broad expanse of clear, still, evening light, with its 
floating masses of rosy-tipped clouds hanging airily in 
the delicate green- 
toned expanse. 
Of pictures de- 
voted more par- 
ticularly to figure- 
subjects there are, 
of course, numer- 
ous examples. Mr. 
Pettie’s trenchant 
workmanship is 
fittingly illus- 
trated in ‘ Who 
Goes?” an elderly 
soldier in three- 
cornered hat and 
buff coat (not 
without some sug- 
gestion of the 
principal figure in 
the artist’s picture 
engraved in Vol. I. of Tue Magazine or Art) 
sitting by an ale-house fire enjoying his flagon, 
and momentarily startled by the approach of some 
unwelcome visitor. Of Mr. Orchardson’s dainty 
work there is only one specimen, the “ Little 
Housewife,” exhibited at the Royal Academy, in 
which a charming harmony of tone is obtained by 
subtle gradations of delicate colours. Mr. G. H. 
Boughton exhibits his Grosvenor picture, “ Omnia 
Vincit Amor,” and “The Song Ended,” a graceful 
girl in pink cloak and hood, and dark-brown dress 
and bonnet, moralising over the dead robin she has 
found in the snow. Of historical works there are 
Mr. Croft’s “Marlborough after Ramillies,” and 
“The Last Days of Edward VI.,” by Mr. A. C. 
Gow, A.R.A. Mr. J. C. Horsley has one picture 
— Leading Strings;” Mr. G. A. Storey exhibits 
his “ Late for Church ;” Mr. Herkomer, one of ‘his 
large landscapes—“‘ Wind Swept”—in which there 
is neither very much subtlety nor much charm of 
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treatment, and a pleasant combination of-a landscape 
and figures, ‘‘ Hay-making and Love-making.” 
A‘strong measure of support is accorded to 
the Institute by members of the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy. Of the three landscape-and-figure 
subjects by Mr. McTaggart, R.S.A., that which 
strikes us as most characteristic is “Caught in the 
Tide,” a couple of rosy-cheeked and sunny-haired 
fisher-children, who have waded out among the 
rocks, arrested in their return homewards by the 
quickly-advancing tide. Beyond them is an expanse 
of fresh blue water and a clear windy sky, across 
which a single white cloud is driving. There is no 
strain after undue emphasis in Mr. McTaggart’s 
work, and the effect generally is conveyed exactly 
as it impressed the artist, with due breadth, yet 
without that dis- 
regard for detail 
which the “ Im- 
pressionist” school 
of France, for ex- 
ample, shows in 
the treatment of 
such work. There 
is no more able 
portrait-painter in 
the Scottish Aca- 
demy than Mr. 
Geo. Reid, R.S.A. 
He exhibits one 
or two canvases, 
the chief of them 
a portrait of the 
Provost of Peter- 
head, exhibited at 
the Royal Aca- 
demiy, all showing keen grasp of character and expres- 
sion combined w:th an enviable dexterity of brush-work. 
Among other prominent members of the Academy, 
Mr. Herdman shows a small replica of his “ Prince 
Charles Edward in Hiding,” and a beautiful head 
and bust— Rosabella”—gracefully set in a mass 
of auburn hair and effectively harmonised with its 
accessories of red and white costume. Mr. Hugh 
Cameron sends two charming genre subjects, one 
of them a tired woman resting by the wayside in 
the evening light, “A Waefu’ Heart;” the other 
a cheery little country lass, with an infant in her 
arms, on her errand to the neighbouring village. 
Mr. John Smart is quite at his best in one or two 
large landscapes of Highland scenery, and Mr. W. D 
MacKay is fittingly represented by a single land- 
scape, a bend of quiet river scenery, viewed in the 
glimmering twilight and overshadowed by poplar- 
trees with the first signs of leafage on their boughs. 
The contributions from Glasgow artists are 
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particularly strong and numerous. The chief posi- 
tion is indisputably held by Mr. David Murray, who 
each year shows very distinct progress. He is 
indebted to France for the subject of his chief 
work, a magnificent landscape painted in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chateau Gaillard, at Rouen. From a 
foreground of blossoming apple-trees we look across 
a hollow towards a darkened slope capped. by a mass 
of ruddy-tinted clouds, against which the ruins of 
the chateau stand out in strong relief, whilst beyond, 
and fringing a bend of the winding Seine, is a ridge 
of hills purple-hued beneath the warm evening sky. 
With the grandeur of the scene and with its cha- 
racteristic colour, the artist shows a familiarity not 
often impressed upon work done in a strange land 
and dealing with an unaccustomed theme. Another 
young Glasgow artist also exhibits a large landscape 
—“Storm in the Fen Country ”—dealing with a 
vivid effect of hurrying storm over a wide stretch 
of bleak Lincolnshire fens, lighted in the far horizon 
by an angry glare of lurid sunset. This picture, 
like Mr. Murray’s, shows admirable study of sky 
effects and a due sense of composition and colour. 
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Mr. Joseph Henderson exhibits only one of his 
bright seascapes this year—a broad view of dancing 
water seen from a foreground of blossoming whins, 
among which a fisher-boy is hunting for bird’s nests ; 
and Mr. Robert W. Allan is successful in his attempt 
to give an effect of early morning light upon a rough 
sea breaking upon the Fifeshire coast. Of subjects 
dealing mainly with the sea there is no more charm- 
ing example than Mr. Colin Hunter’s “In Search 
of Sea Drift,” in which a horseman ambles leisurely, 
in the dazzling sunlight, around a far-reaching bay 
of sparkling blue water. Mr. R. C. Crawford sends his 
Academy picture—‘ Summer ”’—and a vivacious por- 
trait of Miss Litton as “ Rosalind.” Mr. James A. 
Aitken has a study of a slender birch-tree rising 
from a bed of bracken, entitled “In the Heart of 
the Trossachs ;” Mr. J. E. Christie grapples with a 
difficult firelight effect in an illustration of Burns’s 
“Tam o’ Shanter;” and Mr. Peter Buchanan, Mr. 
William Glover, Mr. Tom Donald, and others show 
excellent studies of Highland scenery. It will be 
observed that our illustrations are devoted to local 
art. Grorce R. Hatkerr. 
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LIVES. OF ARTISTS RECENTLY DECEASED. 
ALFRED STEVENS. 


SIN the Ist of May, 1875, there 
came to a sudden end the life 
of one who has since become 
famous as the author of perhaps 
the finest modern sepulchral 
monument in Europe. This 
truly great artist was Alfred 
Stevens, and his cenotaph of 

Wellington was but the culminating achievement of 
a life spent in producing a mass of noble work—work 
which has never been rivalled since the great days of 
the Italian Renaissance, and perhaps never surpassed 
even then. He was born at Blandford, in Dorset, near 
the end of 1817, and when still of very tender years 
he showed a strong inclination and some considerable 
ability in the direction of art. At eight he could 
catch a likeness, and by the time he had doubled that 
age he had advanced so far that a generous patron 
was found to take him in hand and to send him to 
the cradle-land of art, the inspiring, and, to young 
artists of those days, the all-promising Italy. This 
patron, the Hon. and Rev. Samuel Best, accom- 
panied his bounty with advice which, judicious as 
it might seem at the time, would not have been 
given thirty years later, and was disregarded by 


He recommended him 
Instead of 


young Stevens even then. 
to study the works of Salvator Rosa. 
doing as he was bid, he took for his first preceptors 
the early fresco-painters of Florence and its neigh- 
bourhood. He copied their works with such 
diligence that he came near to .exhausting the 


study. He also admired and copied the works 
of Andrea del Sarto, but in after-life he outgrew 
this admiration. As time went on and his taste 
matured, he turned his attention to the great 
colourists, and devoted his brush to the reproduc- 
tion of as much of the glory of Titian as was 
within his reach. In copying the great Venetian 
he was unusually successful. Some of his copies 
would pass for studies by the master himself, 
and they are accordingly very highly prized by 
those who are fortunate enough to possess them. 
Simultaneously with these works on canvas, he 
was making himself master of the structural details 
of architecture, and measuring and drawing its 
masterpieces. In sculpture, too, he carried his 
powers to such a height that he received com- 
missions from Thorwaldsen, and was employed now 
and again to help him in his studio. At this 
early stage of his life he had already adopted 
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as his guiding principle his belief in the unity of 
art. Paint and marble, structural and decorative 
forms were to him but various means for the ex- 
pression of his individuality. The practice of the 
early Italians determined his own, and, taking 
their great chief Buonarroti for his model, he would 
be at once painter, sculptor, and architect. An 
education based upon these principles, and carried 
on throughout a ten years’ residence in Italy, ended 
in converting young Stevens into something very 
unlike an Englishman of the nineteenth century. 
Those business qualities of punctuality and order 
upon which, as a nation, we so plume ourselves, 
occupied from birth but a subordinate place in his 
esteem, and as they were almost ignored in the 
country which was his home during those years in 
which the habits are formed and the inclinations 
fixed for good or evil, we cannot 
wonder that in after-life he found 
himself too often in antagonism with 
the prejudices of his unimaginative 
countrymen. 

He returned to England when he 
was twenty-five, and after a time 
spent in semi-idleness at his native 
Blandford, he came to London, and 
soon obtained an appointment in the 
Government School of Design at 
Somerset House. His connection with 
the school began shortly after the late 
W. Dyce, R.A., was withdrawing from 
its management, and for some years 
his influence was paramount with the 
students. Towards the end of 1847 
the Government introduced radical 
changes into its organisation, and 
Stevens, who had long felt that it took 
up too much of his attention, resigned 
his appointment. During his time 
there he had impressed many with 
whom he had come in contact with a 
conviction of his extraordinary ability, 
and among these was the late Mr. 
Young Mitchell, who became the head 
of the School of Design at Sheffield. 
Acting upon Mr. Mitchell’s advice, a 
firm of stove and grate manufacturers 
of that town engaged Stevens as their 
chief designer, at a moderate yearly 
salary. This firm, Messrs. Hoole and 
Robson, of the Green Lane Works, were 
moreover impelled to the step by the 
approach of the Great Exhibition of 
1851, which was to make or destroy the reputation 
of so many manufacturers. He worked for them 
for about two years, and produced a collection 
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of designs which, when carried out in metal, 
excited great and well-deserved admiration. Some 
of the best are to be seen at South Kensington. 
The effects of his genius were not limited to 
the manufactures of Messrs. Hoole and Robson, 
but completely revolutionised the general art-work 
of Sheffield. The students of the School of Design 
came and sat at his feet; two or three of the 
ablest, including the late Godfrey Sykes, sought 
employment in the same factory that they might 
see him at work and benefit by his advice; and he 
inaugurated a system of ornamental design which 
in a few years raised the Sheffield school above all 
its rivals. The bold treatment of Renaissance detail 
and the vigorous use of ornament in relief which 
afterwards became identified with the practice and 
teaching of South Kensington are to be traced to 


TA 
WELLINGTON MONUMENT, ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
him alone. This style of decoration has now again 


fallen upon evil times, and has been partly superseded 
by the mania for natural forms which is at present 
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in the ascendant. The prevailing fashion has at 
least two drawbacks to which Stevens attached 
much importance. Natural forms of ornament can 
never be made so expressive of individuality as con- 
.ventional ones, nor can they be so closely allied with 
the dominant architectural idea of any building upon 
or in which they may be used. F 

In 1851 we find him again in London, living in 
a small house near Fulham, and dividing his time 
between minor decorative work and ambitious designs 
for various national competitions. He sent in pro- 
posals for the new Foreign Offices, which were after- 
wards erected by Sir. Gilbert Scott. These designs 
were quite worthy of his ‘abilities, if pupils and 
others who saw them are to be believed.. He also 
competed for the erection of a proposed memorial 
of the 1851 Exhibition. This model now rests in 
the South Kensington Museum. The allegorical 
female figures which surround it represent the four 
quarters of the world, and nothing executed in 
modern times can surpass them for grace and vigour 
of line, for grand and almost voluptuous amplitude 
of form, and dignity of gesture and expression. In 


boldness of architecture, also, this model surpasses 
anything which had been previously attempted in 
the country. The commission, however, did not fall 


to his lot. 
But in 1856 the Government determined to raise 


a great monument in St. Paul’s to the Duke of 
Wellington. For this purpose there was available 
a sum of £20,000, the surplus which remained of 
the money voted for his public funeral. They 
invited the artists of the world to compete, offering 
one prize of £700 and others of inferior amounts. 
No less than eighty-three models were sent in, about 
half of them being from English sculptors and 
architects. A committee of selection, according to 
the usual fashion in this country, was appointed : 
two peers, a churchman, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, a general, and, as a makeweight, an 
architect, Mr. Cockerell. They awarded the first 
prize to Mr. Calder Marshall, and the second to 
Mr. Woodington. To Stevens fell one of the 
minor premiums of £100. In 1858 there was a 
change of ministry, and Lord John Manners suc- 
ceeded Sir Benjamin Hall at the Office of Works. 
Since the award of the judges had been published, 
nothing further had been done in the matter of the 
monument. The new First Commissioner, before 
coming to a decision, carefully inspected the models 
for himself. He had a reduced copy made of the 
arch in St. Paul’s under which the monument was 
to stand, and tried over each design in turn. It 
then became evident that only one of those between 
which a choice lay was really well suited to its 
appointed place. In the model which was dis- 
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tinguished by the motto “I know of but one art,” 
the existing details and proportions of the cathedral 
had been carefully considered, and skilfully used to 
suggest the general: form of the monument, which 
in its turn enhanced the beauty of the architecture 
which was to be its frame. From a sculpturesque 
and an expressive point of view also, it was no less 
superior to its rivals, and Lord John Manners finally 
resolved—and the resolution must be considered 
almost heroic for one in his situation—to ignore the 
recommendations of Sir Benjamin Hall’s committee 
of taste, and to entrust the work to the author of 
that model which his own judgment said was the best. 
Of course this decision raised an outery against both 
the First Commissioner and his nominee. A motion 
was made in Parliament that a further competition 
should be held between Stevens, a French, a German, 
and an Italian artist.- But this proposal was not 
pressed:in the face of the explanations of Lord John 
Manners. Meanwhile nearly £6,000 had been de- 
ducted from the original £20,000, and bestowed upon 
the two sculptors who had received the first and 
second prizes in the competition. They were com- 
missioned to execute two sets of bas-reliefs to be 
placed in St. Paul’s in the neighbourhood of the 
monument. The sum available for the great work 
itself was thus materially diminished. 

Before the end of 1858 the commission had 
been finally secured by Stevens. He entered into 
a contract by which he bound himself to execute it 
for £14,000, it being also stipulated that he should 
first design and erect in the church a finished 
full-sized model of the intended work. Early in 
1859 he commenced upon this model. At first he 
hoped to get it done in about two years, but this 
notion rapidly faded away when the greatness of 
the undertaking began to be more clearly seen. The 
sculptor’s intention was to raise a cenotaph which 
should epitomise the excellences in such things of 
Italian art in the sixteenth century. Every detail 
of the architecture would have to be carefully and 
elaborately thought out, then modelled and tried in 
its place. If it were satisfactory, well and good ; if 
not, it would be altered when possible, but more 
frequently destroyed and commenced anew. As the 
sculptor was fastidious to an unprecedented degree, 
this operation consumed an enormous amount of 
time, and taxed the patience of his assistants almost 


‘as much as the slow progress tried that of successive 


First Commissioners. At last, early in 1867, it was 
ready for inspection and criticism, but only in the 


‘artist’s studio. instead of in the cathedral, according 


to the bargain. This stipulation was waived, how- 
ever, by Lord John Manners, who had returned to his 
old office on the change of Government which had 
just taken place. By him Stevens’s proposal was 
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finally sanctioned, and he was authorised to proceed 
with the work in the permanent material. This he 
at once set about, and for about two years he made 
fair progress, but at the end of that time he had 
received all the money for which he had contracted, 
with the exception of about £1,500, and the monu- 
ment was not yet two-thirds finished. This state 
of things was exciting so-much comment both in 
and out of Parliament that Mr. Ayrton, who had 
been placed at the head of the Office of Works on 
Mr. Gladstone’s accession to power in 1868, took the 
matter up with the vigour which distinguished him, 
and visited the studio on Haverstock Hill, to see for 
himself how far the work had advanced. What he saw 
there displeased him so much that he sent two officials 
belonging to his department to make an estimate of 
how much it would require to carry the work to a 
conclusion. They told him it would take £15,000. 
His notions of business and his respect for economy 
received so rude a shock from these figures that he 
put an end to the contract with Stevens. His next 
idea was to find some one else to carry the work on, 
and he was about to invite tenders from such artists as 
would condescend to send them in, when Mr. Lowe, 
who, with his colleagues, was getting alarmed at this 
ill-directed energy, took the further management of 
the affair into his own hands. 

Mr. Lowe’s first step was to avail himself of 
the best professional advice he could procure; and 
Mr. James Fergusson, one of those whom he con- 
sulted, suggested a solution of the difficulty which 
was finally adopted. The great objection to a renewal 
of the contract with Mr. Stevens was his want of all 
knowledge of the value of money or of its manage- 
ment. To get over this, an early friend of the 
sculptor, Mr. Leonard Collmann, for whose firm many 
of his finest decorative works had been executed, 
was asked to act as middle-man between him and 
the Government. Mr. Collmann consented. It was 
agreed that he should receive £8,500, and for that 
sum should guarantee the completion of the monu- 
ment within a reasonable period. He was to pay all 
outgoings on account of it, including a provision 
for Mr. Stevens himself, while all that had to do 
with the actual design was to be left in the hands 
of the latter as completely as before the advent 
of Mr. Ayrton. This triangular contract worked 
quite as well as could reasonably have been ex- 
pected. The advancement of the work was not 
much more rapid than before, but the smoothness 
of its progress was enhanced by the sculptor’s free- 
dom from money anxieties, and by the introduc- 
tion of an intermediary between himself and the 
Office of Works. 

Simultaneously with the monument, Stevens was 
employed upon the decoration of Dorchester House, 
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in Park Lane, the residence of Mr. Ilolford. This 
house, one of the few palaces of which London can 
boast, contains the finest and most mature examples 
of his power in simple decoration. Most of his 
attention was given to the dining-room. It con- 
tains a sumptuous sideboard of an architectural 
character, in which figures and arabesques carved 
in walnut, upon a gilded ground, all the fanciful 
details being as exquisitely carried out as imagined, 
combine to make a whole which is without rival 
in its kind in this country or perhaps in any other. 
The mantelpiece of rare marbles is supported by two 
nude and crouching female figures, which alone are 
enough to make the fame of a sculptor. Some . 
mirror-frames and other less important objects 
display equal taste and power, though in a lighter 
and less ambitious direction. At about the same 
period he produced a scheme of decoration for the 
great reading-room of the British Museum, and 
another on a larger scale and of a much more 
ambitious character for St. Paul’s Cathedral. Of 
these projects we may have something to say at a 
future opportunity ; at present we can only mention 
their existence among his many unfinished under- 
takings. . 

Stevens’s minor works are by no means so few in 
number as is generally supposed. The student will 
continually discover traces of his hand in unexpected 
places, if his eyes have been trained to their recog- 
nition. As examples of his metal-work, we may 
mention the little sejant lions on the small railing 
in front of the British Museum, and parts, which 
can readily be distinguished, of the great grille 
itself; the iron tables in the refreshment-room of 
the South Kensington Museum; three stoves made 
from his Sheffield designs, in the same museum, also 
some plates and a vase manufactured by Minton 
from his drawings. The National Art Library con- 
tains some of his drawings for house decoration, and 
one splendid design for bronze doors, which were 
never carried further, for the Geological Museum 
in Jermyn Street. The magnificent “Isaiah” in 
the dome of St. Paul’s is by him, and three other 
prophets, “ Joel,” ‘ Ezekiel,” ‘ Daniel”—the last 
a splendid figure—were also sketched in small. 
They are now in the possession of Mr. Penrose, the 
architect to the cathedral. 

During the latter years of his life, too, he was 
slowly building a house on the site of his studio 
and on the garden attached to it. It was carried 
nearly to the top of the ground-floor before he 
died, and as it progressed he was making, in his 
odd moments, various pieces of furniture to fit it. 
The best of these has been preserved, and forms the 
subject of our third illustration. It is a cabinet of 
rather eccentric, but withal most beautiful design. 











CABINET. 


The decorative details were carved by Stevens 
himself, but were left unfinished at his death. 
But his crowning achievement, the great work 
upon which his fame will rest in the future, is his 
monument of Wellington. In general form it is an 
architectural canopy surmounting a recumbent figure 
of the hero after death, and crowned, but only, alas! 
in its author’s intention, by an equestrian statue of 
him in his youth and vigour. At the ends of the 
canopy are allegorical groups—the one, “ Valour 
Triumphant over Cowardice;” the other, “Truth 
Plucking out the Tongue of Falsehood.” It is diffi- 
cult to say which is the finest of these four master- 
pieces of sculpture. In the expressiveness of their 
attitudes, actions, and features, and in the decorative 
value of their leading lines and contours, they excel 
all similar works of our time, while they are fitted 
into, or rather grow out of, an architectural frame- 
work which displays a union of elaboration with 
judgment, of delicacy with grandeur, of playful 
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fancy with complete artistic coherence, which is 
beyond hope of rivalry. 

From 1870 onward, Stevens laboured with un- 
remitting industry, finding such relaxation ashe 
required from anxiety about the monument in the 
minor works which we have noticed. But the worry, 
from which he was never entirely free, added to 
the devotion with which he toiled, had weakened 
his once robust health, and in 1873 he liad a slight 
attack of paralysis. From this he partially re- 
covered, and for eighteen months more he worked 
on unceasingly ; and before his death the monument 
was carried so far that its completion according to 
his own intentions and from his own models was 
finally assured. This work of completion was skil- 
fully carried out by Mr. Hugh Stannus, a pupil of 
the deceased artist. 

In trying to form an estimate of his genius which 
shalt be at once just and appreciative, we must never 
forget that Stevens looked upon himself as the pupil 
and successor of those artists of the Italian Renais- 
sance who held themselves ready to work in any 
material, and more often to illustrate or embellish 
the creations of others, than to build up original 
works from the foundation. Regarded from this 
point of view, his works at once take the very 
highest position. From the commencement of his 
career, from the time when he was designing stoves 
and wall-decorations, and other matters for household 
use, he never forgot that ornament and applied art 
of a higher kind must be so used as to carry on the 
esthetic significance of the objects to which they are 
attached; and while he endeavoured with complete 
success to put as much meaning and nobility into the 
humblest of his designs as they could fairly support, 
he never allowed himself to make an unjust use of 
such opportunities for individual display. Hence we 
see that even in his greatest and freest work, the 
Wellington monument, he has carried the spirit of 
Wren’s architecture into its constructive parts with 
such consummate skill that the monument seems 
the complement of the church, and the church the 
complement of the monument. This spirit of just 
subordination characterises all those works of Stevens 
which are in any way connected with objects pre- 
viously existing. The chief external characteristic 
of his art is the wonderful skill which it betrays in 
the manipulation of materials which are never quite 
new. The ornamental details which have been com- 
monly used hy decorative artists ever since the time 
of Phidias are so manipulated as to have a power 
of suggestion for which we look in vain elsewhere, 
and their developments through the first twenty 
years of his career foretell the manifestation of a 
splendid individuality which is afforded by his last 
and noblest creation. W. Armstrona. 
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EW public collections in England, we 
may safely say, will awaken plea- 
santer reminiscences in the minds of 
our readers than that contained in 
the gallery of Dulwich College. Suf- 
ficiently near London to be within 

reach of an easy walk, it is outside the din of 

traffic, and in an atmosphere not yet polluted 
with smoke. Dulwich is, perhaps, no longer the 

“beautiful little village” described by Hazlitt; the 

fair open fields which separated it from London 

have in too many instances fallen into the clutches 
of the speculative builder. What were hay-fields 














are now closely-packed blocks of houses, usually - 
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either pretentious or squalid. Still, the main road 
leading through the “ village ” to the College has not 
altogether lost its modest country air; still stately 
cedars may be seen, giving dignity to old-fashioned 
gardens, and from the gates of the Gallery the eye 
rests on meadows shut in by tall elms and spreading 
oaks. 

The collection can in no sense be called repre- 
sentative. Entire schools and epochs of art are 
wanting, and of those that are represented, in 
many cases it is only by subordinate masters, or 
unimportant and doubtful specimens of great names. 
Yet one sees a certain sort of unity of aim in the 
gathering together of the works, and therein is much 
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of its charm. There is little sympathy for what of 
splendour and passion has been produced in painting ; 
nothing of the beatific visions, fervid imaginings, or 
ideal conceptions of the earlier Italian schools. Not 


here do we find 
‘¢ Gorgeous tragedy 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by ;” 


neither are there any of those clear, earnest, devotional 


- pictures of the medieval Flemings and Germans. 


What may be. called the central column of the 
collection is the Dutch school of the seventeenth 
century, and around this are ranged specimens of 
the later Italian, Spanish, and Flemish schools, not 
omitting French works of the time of N. Poussin, 
and English of Sir Joshua Reynolds and his con- 
temporaries. . 

Of these Dutch pictures, thus portraying little of 
strong dramatic interest, valuable chiefly for their ex- 
quisite execution or perception of quiet natural scenes, 
there are a few in which the grandeur and majesty 
of Nature in her more solemn moods are deeply felt. 
Foremost in this class stands Jacob Ruisdael’s “ 
of a Wood” (No. 278). Prominent both for its size 
and for its mastery of painting, it impresses the 
spectator with a sense of the sombre force of nature. 
Those primeval oaks, gnarled and storm-beaten, seem 
to stand as stern sentinels at the gates of the forest, 
into whose dark glades the eye searches, vainly en- 
deavouring to penetrate its gloom. To the Dutch- 
man they must have suggested his strong wooden 
walls which kept watch and ward over his ports and 
dykes, or asserted the supremacy of his country’s flag 
in many a well-fought fight in foreign seas. With 
all its sternness, Ruisdael has kept clear of the 
savagery of nature in which Salvator Rosa seemed to 
find a fierce delight; deep velvety mosses clothe his 
tree-trunks, and the foliage has all the rich softness 
peculiar to the climate of Holland. Two smaller 
specimens of Ruisdael’s art are worthy of study. “A 
Waterfall ” (No. 154) is striking for the movement in 
the water, and the smallest of the three, “ Two Wind- 
mills near a Pathway ” (No. 241), has all his profound 
depth of tone and breadth of execution, giving the 
objects represented on the diminutive panel an effect 
of reality. By a contemporary and friend of Ruisdael, 
and conceived in a kindred spirit, is the “ Woody Land- 
scape with a Large Watermill ” (No. 131). Though 
never perhaps reaching the more elevated inspirations 
of the elder painter, Hobbema was equally ardent in 
his study of nature, and was gifted with not less 
delightful executive power. This is certainly one of 
his happiest efforts. A journey from the Land’s End 
to see it would be amply repaid. While this picture 
lasts it might be held as a standard of excellence for 
our landscape-painters; as long as its extraordinary 
qualities are the object of study it would seem 


impossible for our school to degenerate. And one 
may feel proud in knowing these qualities are ap- 
preciated by English painters. Hobbema’s composi- 
tions are always distinguished for their naiveté; the 
example before us is a fine instance of the mastery 
which achieves the appearance of perfect artlessness. 
Deep down in some remote old-world province must 
be the mill that suggested the subject of this picture, 
with its comfortable farm-house, seen beneath luxurious 
oak branches ; the clouds float softly by, the branches 
wave, the stream runs deep and slow, the water 
sparkles at the wheel, bright patches of sunlight 
glance on farm-yard, stream, and meadow; and all, by 
the dexterous, floating execution, is fused in one har- 
monious whole; one feels the air is full of pleasant 
country sounds, the splash of the mill-wheel, the life of 
the farm-yard, and the songs of birds. To any one 
jaded with toil or city life the sight of this picture will 
bring peace and rest; it revives long-faded memories 
of happy, careless youth; it is a continually renew- 
ing tonic without one tinge of bitterness. Such has 
been its influence in the past, such will it ever be, 
as long as endure the pigments laid on, some two 
hundred ‘years ago, by the cunning hand of the great 
Hobbema. 

It is well known that Dulwich Gallery is cele- 
brated for its Cuijps; no gallery possesses an equal 
number, or better examples. If ever there was a born 
painter it was Aelbert Cuijp. There was little in 
nature that he did not make a subject for his brush ; 
figures, portraits, animals, landscapes, still life—in 
each and every branch of the art he was at home and 
a master. His studies, which now rank as pictures, 
show how indefatigably he strove after excellence ; 
through these we get many a glimpse at the pic- 
turesque seventeenth century Dutch life, and espe- 
cially at that miniature northern Venice, Dort. It is, 
of course, to his landscapes that we look to find the 
highest examples of his genius, and among his larger 
canvases he perhaps never surpassed the “Cattle and 
Figures near a River, with Mountains” (No. 169). 
The landscape was most likely suggested by the 
Roman Campagna, though we have no reason to 
believe Cuijp ever visited Italy; he was doubtless, 
however, familiar with drawings of Rome and its 
environs. A river runs through the middle distance ; 
in the near meadows are some figures and cattle, the 
centre of the group being a black-and-white cow, ex- 
quisite in drawing and character; the placid, gentle 
creature stands up against the horizon, her lustrous 
black hide giving amazing force to the colouring, and 
distance to the aérial perspective. The crowning 
glory of the picture is the sky—golden clouds on 
delicate ethereal blue, with faint tinges of rosy light 
near the sunset. The companion of this picture, in 
point of size, is “A Road near a River” (No. 163). 
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Here also the scenery is mountainous, though entirely 
different in scheme. In this instance lofty trees rise 
in the centre of the foreground, shepherds and their 
flocks are reposing, men are fishing, and travellers 
are passing along the road. Here again the same 
quality of evening sunlight pervades the work, and 
very subtle is the rendering of air, of which one is 
sensible, even before the near foliage. These may 
be said to represent Cuijp in his robes of state; 
he is aiming at making a great effect, and right 
well does he succeed; nothing is overdone, there 
is no indication of strain or exaggeration; his 
success is thorough and legitimate. Yet we ques- 
tion if the greater favourites with artists will not 
be those smaller panels, where the composition seems 
to have fallen into its place, and the handling is per- 
fectly free and even playful. Such is the “ View on 
a Plain” (No. 9). It represents a glimpse of far- 
stretching, flat country, with a river flowing through 
it, a village in the distance, iri the foreground a shep- 
herd and shepherdess tending some cows and sheep. 
Sky and land are suffused in a soft bright haze; the 
light trembles and palpitates in the fleecy mists that 
veil without obscuring the blue sky; it steals over the 
meadows and blends itself with the water. Never 
was nature so glorified. It is the idealisation of peace 
and serenity. What a wondrous, bright idyllic life 


it suggests! Did Cuijp in strolling about the Dort 


country come upon a scene like this, or was it only a 
phantom of the ideal world in which the artist lived ? 
So let it stand for us, a revelation of loveliness, sweet 
as the “unheard melodies.” To attempt to explain 
the execution, the manipulation of the pigments, 
would be like analysing a smile or the glance of a 
bright eye. Hazlitt says of some picture that the 
paint was “ breathed on to the canvas ;” thus it is 
in the present instance. Almost as magical, though 
with different effect, is “Cattle near a River” 
(No. 239). Here the near foreground is dark; the 
cows are relieved on deep lustrous grass, brilliant 
points and spires of sunlight sparkling on the weeds 
and long grass; beyond the river are the houses and 
towers of a town. The sky is filled with large masses 
of clouds, tossed about in wild and fantastic forms; 
they are full of motion and transfused with light. 
Again we may say their tones defy description; it would 
be an artistic education to copy that sky with any- 
thing approaching accuracy. Of the fourteen pictures 
by the master we can only call attention to one other, 
“The Evening Ride near a River” (No. 141). The 
hill on the right, coming down to the left-hand corner, 
forms a grand line of shade; within this is an un- 
dulating line of road ; the rest of the picture, river and 
sky, lies bright and glowing in sunset splendour. 
Rembrandt, the greatest master of the Dutch 
school, has two works attributed to him of undoubted 
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genuineness, and a third, “Jacob’s Dream” (No. 179), 
that has till recently borne his name, and has even 
been lauded as one of his most imaginative concep- 
tions by distinguished critics. But we are inclined 
to agree with Dr. Richter, the compiler of the 
catalogue; that it is from the easel of one of Rem- 
brandt’s scholars or imitators. We cannot reconcile 
these “figures étranges qui ne sont ni humaines ni 
angéliques, mais comme des oiseaux vus en réve,”’ as 
M. Charles Blane describes them, with the energetic 
creations of the master. There are many represen- 
tations of angels scattered throughout his works in 
painting and etching, and they always show the 
human form, often in magnificent action, therefore 
we must refuse to accept these pale, unsubstantial 
ghosts, albeit they were supposed to be seen in dreams. 
In other respects, too, the painting is thinner and the 
conception weaker than we find in any of his authentic 
pictures. The “ Bust of a Young Man” (No. 189) isa 
careful study, probably a portrait commission. The 
well-known “ Girl at a Window ” (No. 206) scarcely 
needs description. Every one knows the good-tempered, 
handsome damsel leaning on a window-sill, and smil- 
ing at the spectator. It was painted when Rembrandt 
was in the plenitude of his power, and is no less dis- 
tinguished for its high and solid qualities of execu- 
tion than for its attractive and genial presentation 
of character. His supremacy in both particulars is 
evident when we compare this work with the similar 
subject by his scholar Nicolaas Maes, in the Rijks 
Museum at Amsterdam. The picture has evidently 
suffered from re-painting in the face and hands, and 
we cannot think, when it came from Rembrandt’s 
easel, the shadow over the head was so strong— 
at least it was not so opaque. And we emphatically 
assert it is deserving of more careful treatment 
thap it at present obtains; it should certainly 
be under glass, and ought also to be placed on a 
level with the eye; it might, too, have another and 
more appropriate frame. We most earnestly pro- 
test against indiscriminate cleaning—Mr. Ruskin 
observes that there is not an old master in Europe 
but has suffered by this process; still, the surface- 
dirt ought to be kept off our masterpieces, and 
moreover a work which, if in the Louvre, would 
have a post of honour in the Salon Carré, should 
not be placed above the line in an English gallery. 
This picture of blooming girlhood suggests an- 
other of the same type by Murillo, ‘The Spanish 
Flower-Girl” (No. 248). As a complete work of art 
this canvas was never surpassed by Murillo. The girl 
is handsome, natural, entirely free from affectation or 
false elegance. She has a thoroughly pleasant and 
contagious smile. The keeping, of course, is fault- 
less, and the colouring, moreover, is brilliant and har- 
monious. It is lacking in truth of texture, but on 
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SPANISH PEASANT BOYS. 


(By Murillo.) 
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that score Murillo’s scheme is 
always conventional. Equally 
high praise cannot be given to 
his “ Madonna del Rosario” 
(No. 347). A large picture, 
and unfortunately not an un- 
common example of his vapid 
and feeble affectation of senti- 
mental piety. Returning to 
common life, he is admirable 
again in his “ Two Spanish 
Peasant Boys” (No. 286)— 
rather they are a couple of 
impish street arabs of Seville, 
full of laughing malice and 
roguery. The companion pic- 
ture, “Three Spanish Peasant 
Boys” (No. 283), is of the same 
class, and equally spirited and 
characteristic. 
The Italian pictures to be 
found here serve rather to re- 
mind the student of the glories 
of Italian art than adequately 
to represent its supreme excel- 
lence. They all, moreover, belong 
to the period when genius was 
waning, when academic pro- 
priety or erratic wilfulness, both 
equally conventional, had taken. 
the place of the bright and 
nobler ideals of an earlier time. 
Something of the old devotional 
feeling is to be found in Agos- 
tino Carracci’s “ Death of St. 
Francis” (No. 296). Paul Vero- 
nese’s “ Saint Blessing a Vene- 
tian Gentleman ” (No. 333) is a 
fair example of his brilliant exe- 
eution, and Guido’s “St. John 
Preaching in the Wilderness ” (No. 331) is a pleasing 
specimen of his facile brush. The Baptist is nowise the 
fervid “ voice of one crying in the wilderness” of the 
Gospels, such for instance as he was conceived by 
Ghirlandajo in Santa Maria Novella, or Mantegna 
in the San Zeno altar-piece at Verona. This hand- 
some boy, posed in an elegant attitude, is not he 
who flamed scorn and denunciation on Pharisees and 
Sadducees. However, we must take the picture for 
what it is, a masterly academic study, well drawn and 
harmoniously painted. If Guido commands respect 
by his learned qualities, Gainsborough acquires a 
wider and more readily acknowledged sway by his 
pure artlessness ; we are all willingly led captives by 
the melody of his “native wood notes wild.” Like 
the pied-piper of Hamelin, he constrains us to follow 


MRS. SIDDONS AS THE TRAGIC MUSE. 
(By Sir Joshua Reynolds.) 


whithersoever he leads. Nowhere is there to be found 
a happier specimen of his finest qualities than in his 
“Portraits of Mrs. Sheridan and Mrs. Tickell” (No. 1). 
This work has all his suavity of flesh-painting, the 
melting hues of his landscapes and draperies, and his 
refined sentiment in their highest expression. It 
is perhaps the most perfect pictorial representation 
of the graceful poetic vein peculiar to the eighteenth 
century. There are other portraits by Gainsborough 
in the gallery, though none reaching this in import- 
ance. Few modern pictures are better known—at 
least in England—than Sir Joshua Reynolds’s “ Mrs. 
Siddons as the Tragic Muse” (No. 340); it is alike 
characteristic of the painter and the period. There is 
an unquestionable desire to emulate the great masters, 
yet the influence of the peruke is too strong to be 
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overcome. Sir Joshua could never lay aside his laced 
coat and ruffles and academic robes; in these he could 
paint pretty women and well-bred men, but scarcely a 
subject of passion which should move the heart and 
make the pulse beat quicker ; hence when he strives to 
be dramatic he either tears a passion to tatters, or, as 
in this instance, only arrives at a conventional pose. 
As the portrait of a great actress, the picture will 


always be interesting; on the emotional side it is 
entirely valueless. 

There are many famous masters and even entire 
schools represented at Dulwich whom we have not 
noticed, and whom it would be disrespectful to dismiss 
with a mere reference. Possibly they may be con- 
sidered on another occasion, when fortune again permits 
us to visit the collection. Henry WALLIs. 
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girl, the work of Albert 
Diirer, with the mention 
of which we concluded our 
last article on the Wood-Carving Exhibition, were, 
we omitted to say, from the superb collection known 
as the “Vienna Museum,” which consisted of the 
choicest gems of art, brought together with great 
judgment and care by the Emperor Maximilian I., 
and continued by Rudolph II. It is well to know 
this, as it helps to authenticate the works. 

While speaking of Diirer we may call attention 
to two heraldic panels which were exhibited, one 
of which is engraved as the heading of this paper ; 
they were found in an old house at Nuremberg in 
1815 by the late Mr. Rogers. The lambrequin flowing 
from the crest is quite in Diirer’s peculiar method, 
and it was the opinion of the purchaser and many 
other connoisseurs, amongst whom was that eminent 
authority Sir William Stirling Maxwell, that they 
were veritably the work of Diirer, and were probably 


used in his house. One peculiarity of these panels is 
that the shields are carved with the concave side to 
the front; it may be that they were filled with 
enamelled arms. 

Visitors will doubtless remember that there was 
a goodly show of modern chimney-pieces, which was 
scarcely to be wondered at, considering how much in 
vogue they are becoming. The first which caught 
our view was No. 12, exhibited by Messrs. Gillow, 
carved in Italian walnut, and was therefore quiet in 
tone. There was much delicate work in the pilasters 
and friezes, the style being of the French Renaissance. 
It was eminently suited for the quietude of a 
library, pleasing when examined, but not demanding 
attention. 

It was curious to consider this production in 
relation to another chimney-piece at the other end 
of the same room (No. 247), exhibited by Messrs. 
Trollope and Sons. The design was in this instance, 
we should say, studied from works of the same period, 
but of English origin. We did not consider all the 
portions to be of equal merit, but the best parts, 
especially the pilaster jambs, were remarkably fine. 
We think we recognised the handiwork of Mr. Mark 
Rogers in these bold and masterly figures (this gen- 
tleman is in no way related to the late Mr. W. G. 
Rogers, whose name we have mentioned, and shall 
have to mention again). We seldom passed this 
chimney-piece without admiring the grim bold work, 
so like Holbein in character—no high finish, but every 
cut left from the well-directed tool. We could not, 
however, speak so highly of the panels in the frieze 
representing boys carrying, or rather dragging, logs 
of wood from the forest—a capital notion, neverthe- 
less, for a chimney-frieze. 

In praising these rough-hewn figure pilasters we 
do not, of course, mean to say that high finish is 
not absolutely necessary in some works. Were these 
pilasters to be placed in the hands of what is termed a 
finishing carver, all their nobility would be sacrificed, 
but in the case of Messrs. Gillow’s design all would 
be lost without its high finish. 
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And we may here remark that many outsiders 
seem to consider that the finishing touches of a 
carving are the work of a greater master than the 
beginning, or, technically speaking, the bosting. A 
piece of work badly commenced can never be finished 
up to excellence, and for one man who can bost 
well, there are twenty who can pare and finish to the 
greatest nicety. The latter merely require practice 
of the hand, but the former is the man of imagina- 
tion who has to see in the square lump of wood before 
him his figures, flowers, and ornamental scrolls 
which are yet to be. As an American poet aptly 
puts it— 

“In the still air sweet music lies unheard, 
In the rough marble beauty lies unseen ; 


To wake the music, grasp the beauty, needs 
The master’s touch, the sculptor’s chisel keen.” 


Messrs. Wright and Mansfield sent some mantel- 
pieces, good authorities of the later styles of France, 
and of Chippendale of England ; in fact, had it not 
been for this firm, wood-carving of the eighteenth 
century would have been scarcely represented. In the 
space allotted to them was arranged quite a series of 
specimens of this period, together with some very 
excellent works of their own in the same order. An 
important and grand chimney-piece was forwarded 
by Messrs. Johnstone, Jeanes, and Co., the chief 
wood employed being light oak, but ebony, pollard 
oak, and other woods were used to enrich the effect. 
Some finely-carved chimere and grotesque masks 
were amongst the varied ornamentation, carved with 
much spirit. The whole produced a noble appear- 
ance. It was exhibited at Paris in 1878. Mr. G. A. 
Rogers sent the chimney-piece for which he received 


his medal at the Paris Exhibition, but for obvious 


reasons this and his other works exhibited will be 
merely mentioned without comment. 

At the end of the second room were two works by 
Mr. Jaquet, both mantelpieces, numbered respectively 
335 and 336—one illustrating the fable of the fox 
and the crane, the other representing the four seasons. 
The friezes were well designed and boldly and deeply 
carved, producing a good effect, but it was mostly 
appliqué ; and we noticed in the jambs pieces of carv- 
ing were affixed which marred the design, and in a 
position where appliqué-work need not and should not 
have occurred. We will pass over the chimney-piece 
sent by Messrs. Kendall, Milne, and Co., as they 
had another work in the exhibition, a cabinet, so far 
superior, that it will be better to mention the firm in 
connection with that example. 

Her Majesty the Queen was graciously pleased 
to aid the executive by various loans from Windsor 
Castle, the most notable being the magnificent 
boxwood cradle which was executed in 1849 and 
1850 by Mr. William Gibbs Rogers at the royal 
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command, and was used during the infancy of His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught. This 
beautiful work has been engraved in many publica- 
tions devoted to artistic matters, it would otherwise 
have found an honoured place in these pages. The 
work is of the finest, and the design exceedingly 
chaste. Several drawings were made, the Queen and 
the Prince Consort taking great interest in the work, 
and often suggesting slight improvements. Mr. Rogers 
has left some interesting notes respecting the inter- 
views he had on these occasions. The cradle was one 
of the chief exhibits of wood-carving in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, where it was quite a centre of 
attraction. 

In that year Dr. Newman (now the Cardinal) 
preached a sermon denouncing the introduction of 
heathen emblems in a cradle which was to be used by 
the Royal Family of England, Nox and Somnus 
being represented in the principal panels. The 
anathema did not, however, cause them to be 
removed. Visitors to the State Apartments at 
Windsor Castle can see this choice work, for it is 
very seldom away; in fact, since 1851 it has only 
been removed three times for the purposes of exhi- 
bition—viz., to the Wedgwood Institution at Alton 
Towers, to the Bethnal Green Museum, and to the 
Royal Albert Hall. 

Somewhat analogous in style and character is the 
frame No. 348, which we engrave. It was lent by 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, and is also a good 
example of highly-finished boxwood work by the late 
Mr. W. G. Rogers, who has left many like specimens 
in the hands of his numerous patrons. It is in a 
somewhat mixed style, but very successful in result, 
being a combination of the more delicate Renaissance 
and natural flowers and foliage. It was designed by 
the carver’s eldest son—unfortunately for art, also 
deceased—the late Mr. W. Harry Rogers, whose 
name will be known to those of our readers who 
have interested themselves in art-work during the 
last forty years, for he lent the aid of his facile 
pencil and imaginative mind to almost every branch 
of art-manufacture. . 

This frame is about twenty inches in height, 
and at the corners will be noticed roundels bearing 
emblems of music, poetry, sculpture, and the plastic 
arts. At the top centre, literature is represented, and 
a small monogram of the owner is worked in the 
ornament. A pair of loves nestling in rich clusters 
of Italian leafage bear a ribbon on which is carved 
“a thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” a composition 
which forms an appropriate centre for the bottom 
rail. This elaborate frame was made for a litho- 
graphed testimonial of thanks, a copy of which was 
forwarded to all contributors to the Manchester Fine 
Art Exhibition. We mention this to show how the 
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art of wood-carving is appreciated in some parts of 
England, for it was lent some years since to a country 
exhibition, and was shown and entered in the cata- 
logue as a “Lithograph by Day,” the authorities 
probably not dreaming that the frame was worth 
over a hundred pounds, and the plate it contained 
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high, and of that magnificent tone which is only 
produced by time. 

There were two other carvings from the wood 
of this celebrated tree contributed by the same lady. 
One a little oval box bearing the arms of the 
poet, and ornamented with carved mulberry leaves, 
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comparatively nothing except as a memento of a 
great artistic display. 

The Baroness also’ entrusted to the Council of 
the Royal Albert Hall some rare and interesting 
relics. One was a tankard carved in mulberry-wood, 
and of very elegant design, completely covered ‘with 
delicate scroll-work. It was lined with silver bearing 
the following inscription, “This tankard was carved 
by me, John Sadler, from a piece of the tree that 
stood opposite the study of William Shakspere, at 
his house, New Place, Stratford-on-Avon, taken down 
during the alterations made by Mr. David Garrick 
for the Jubilee, 1760.” The tankard is nine inches 


and also from the collection of David Garrick. 
The other object was of modern execution—an ink- 
stand supported on three grotesque Elizabethan 
Caryatides of grim design, carved by the late Mr. 
Rogers. It was surmounted by the falcon crest, 
carved in boxwood. In time this will no doubt attain 
the fine colour and tone which are noticed in the 
case Of the tankard. Of carvings in the woods of 
historical trees, the value and interest depend greatly 
upon the hands through which they have passed since 
their production. No link in the chain must be lost, 
otherwise scepticism will depreciate the works. In 
the cases above mentioned there is no room for a 
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doubtful word. Our readers will find on this page an 
engraving of an owl, of which Mr. T. H. Kendall, of 
Warwick, was the talented executant. This gentle- 
man sent five specimens of his work, and we select 
this subject, as we consider it was the best piece 
of bird-carving not only by him, but by any other 
artist who exhibited—perhaps with the exception of 
Mr. Wallis’s dead bird, which it may be said to 
equal in excellence. 

Demontreuil, a celebrated French artist in wood, 
who was much patronised by Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette, ranks far above and away from any bird 
or animal carver of his or any other time, and we 
have one of his masterpieces before us on our desk as 
we write. It severely tests any modern work to be 
compared with this. The subject is a dead canary tied 
up by one leg to a clout-nail by a piece of cotton. 
The wonderful delicacy of the treatment of each 
feather is so remarkable 
that it is fortunate the 
effect is not injured by 
over-elaboration. Such, 
however, is not the 
case, and when lately we 
had this marvel photo- 
graphed it was quite 
impossible to detect 
that the picture was 
not taken from a natu- 
ral object. There are 
few of this artist’s 
works in England, and 
none in our national 
collections; one speci- 
men was on loan at 
- the South Kensington 
Museum some years 
ago. It was the pro- 
perty of the late George 
Field, Esq., and repre- 
sented a stoat to the 
very life. The Marquis 
of Exeter has another 
fine example at his 
grand museum man- 
sion at Burghley, which 
specimen appears to be 
the fellow or pendant 
to the one before us. 

This was the last work 
of the artist, for shortly 
after its final touch 
was given, Demontreuil 
went blind, and died 
broken-hearted. The 
name of Demontreuil 
82 
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is well known on the Continent, where many private 
collectors possess specimens of his inimitable work ; 
but though so celebrated an artist, we seldom see 
his name mentioned in English writings, nor do we 
find it in our biographical dictionaries. We trust 
that, should any modern devotee to the art attain 
to such perfection, more lasting honour will be paid 
to his memory. 

Having said as much in praise of Demontreuil, 
we must add that his microscopic work is certainly 
not the noblest use to which the material can be 
applied, and we should refrain from advising any 
one to devote his life as this artist did to the repro- 
duction of birds, insects, and the smaller mammalia. 
The man becomes a close observer and a faithful 
copyist of nature, but the imagination is not brought 
into play ; and we consider it much more pleasant and 
entertaining to look upon a piece of work upon which 


OWL CARVED IN LIME-WUOD. 


(By T. H, Kendall.) 
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not only the hands but the mind of man has been 
employed. It is, however, always agreeable to see 
the very best examples of any department of art, and 
therefore the works of Demontreuil, Wallis, Kendall, 
and a few others will always be held in high estima- 
tion by collectors. 

Mr. Kendall’s owl has all the characteristics of 
the quaint bird—his head half turned, and his eyes 
staring full at some object, he is evidently in a brown 
study. It is a well-chosen subject, because it is in 
the nature of this bird to remain long in the exact 
position in which he has been carved. We do not, 
therefore, look for movement, but are content always 
to see him with the same peculiar look, as if he were 
studying us, and not we him. The feathering is 
beautifully managed, not overdone, one or two slight 
ruffles, as if by the wind, being all that is used for 
effect. 

Mr. Kendall was also enabled, by the kindness 
of two of his patrons, Mr. Thomas Lloyd and 
Mr. R. M. N. Phillips, to exhibit two other very 
fine works. These were more truly compositions ; 
the one called a “ Kingfisher’s Haunt” was exceed- 
ingly pretty, the birds flying about in a charming 
little nook by the rivulet, where small fish, water- 
flies, and other insects were sure to be found in 
abundance. The surrounding weeds and wild flowers 
were very gracefully arranged, and wrought, it was 
easy to see, by an ardent lover of nature. The other 
panel represented dead game; this scarcely attracted 
so much notice as the “ Kingfisher’s Haunt,” though 
it was treated with equal care and fidelity; but 
the composition, in our estimation quite as good, 
was not of so striking a character. In the space 
occupied by the exhibits from the South Kensington 
Museum was a dead bird by the celebrated Mr. 
Wallis, of Louth, whose birds and groups attracted 
so much deserved attention in the first Exhibition. 
The other carvings of this class were a partridge by 
Mr. Male and a dead lark by Mr. J. Wallace. 

‘Of the larger pieces of furniture some good work 
was shown, Messrs. Gillow sending an Elizabethan 
sideboard of good design. There were two small but 
highly-finished cabinets from Messrs. Jackson and 
Graham which attracted much attention, and de- 
servedly so. The wood chosen was from the pear- 
tree, a material which takes the tool almost as well 
as boxwood, and in which a very high finish is 
attainable, and was attained in these two specimens. 
The carving on one was very rich, and we hope 
it was wrought by English hands. In the com- 
panion a curious arrangement of valance was carved, 
draped over the glass doors. Curtains or valances 
are very seldom worked in wood with any good 
effect, but though, as a general rule, it is not 
advisable to represent them in that material, yet 


in this case they were not overdone in design, and 
the work was so really admirable that it formed 
a pleasant variety. 

A pretty little cabinet in mahogany, with ebony 
enrichments, was a worthy production from Messrs. 
Bertram and Sons. Messrs. Crace sent an oak 


-eabinet relieved with brass-work; there was, however, 


little carving about it, but what there was sustained 
the name of the old firm. 

A large sideboard was sent by Mr. A. W. Tuer, 
the work of a self-taught carver, Mr. Jenkins; the 
panels are all carved from the well-known pictures 
by Sir Edwin Landseer, “ Bolton Abbey in the 
Olden Time” being the centre and by far the best 
of the series. Miss Phipson, an amateur of some 
experience in the art, had essayed a great under- 
taking for a lady, and succeeded fairly well, in her 
Shakesperian sideboard. It was exhibited at the 
Philadelphia Exhibition. 

There were in the Albert Hall no important 
original works such as our readers will doubtless 
remember in the Exhibition of 1862, like the 
“ Robinson Crusoe” sideboard and the one called 
“Chevy Chase.” Both of these works were the pro- 
ductions of self-taught artisans; one of them occupied 
a period of seven years in carving his remarkable 
work, and the poor producer, after many unsuccessful 
attempts to dispose of it, had at last to sell it for 
his creditors at the price of two hundred pounds, 
although it was very generally admired and was 
quite unique in its way. 

The panelled sides of a room sent by Messrs. 
Mellier and Co. were very imposing, and carved in 
the style of Louis XIV. This firm also contributed 
a very handsome cabinet of Italian Renaissance, 
besides some truly interesting ancient specimens. 
A rosewood cabinet in the Jacobean style was very 
much admired, the work of Messrs. Kendall, Milne, 
and Co. 

Grinling Gibbons was sparingly represented, the 
executive finding it quite impossible to get any 
of his most celebrated works; and this is not to 
be wondered at, as nearly all his grand productions 
are fitted and fixed in the positions for which they 
were carved. 

The most important piece obtained was con- 
tributed by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, namely, 


‘the point-lace bow of which Horace Walpole was 


once the proud possessor. It is carved in lime-wood, 
and the stitches of the needle are splendidly re- 
presented. It was sold at the Strawberry Hill 
sale. 

There were also two pairs of pilasters shown, 
attributed to the hand of Gibbons; they were very 
inferior works. The pair consisting of drapery, 
with the curtains folded at regular intervals, was 
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. both stiff and ugly, and we must confess we were 
sorry to see so great a name associated with them. 
These works were both exhibited by wood-carvers, 
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Another artist who has followed the teachings 
of this master contributed a specimen of his work 
which was very creditable. We allude to Mr. T. 
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FRAME CARVED IN BOXWOOD. 
(By W. G. Rogers, The Property of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts.) 


Mr. Bull and Mr. Brangan, and we are sure that each 
of these artists could have designed pilasters in better 
taste and have carved them in better form. In fact, 
Mr. Brangan showed some clusters of fruit and 
flowers which were far superior to the work on which 
he placed the name of Grinling Gibbons. 


Colley, who has been employed by Mr. Penrose 
for some years on the decoration of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. There were also a large frame and pair 
of brackets in the same style from the studio of 


Mr. G. A. Rogers. We will not at this moment 
dilate further on Grinling Gibbons or his works, as 
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it is intended to devote an article to the subject 
later on. 

The. carving of caskets for jewels, testimonials, 
or other small objects offers a good opportunity for 
displaying the taste and skill of the carver. There 
were several very handsome caskets exhibited. One 
especially imposing, being carved with figure-subjects 
all round and with regalia trophies at the top, mounted 
in ormolu, and otherwise enriched, was lent by 
Mr. Donaldson. It was designed and made for the 
Empress of the French, but the fall of the Empire 
occurring as the work was just finished, it came into 
the hands of the present owner, who purchased it in 
Paris. Artists of various nations were employed, and 
no expense or trouble seems to have been spared to 
make this beautiful box what it now appears. It 
is quite possible to trace the nationality of each panel 
-or group of subjects. 

There were also two Italian caskets, one by the 
well-known Barbetti, lent by Mr. Geo Hanbury, 
the other lent by Miss Hibbert. Both of these were 
carved with great delicacy in ebony and red jujube- 
wood, a pleasant and now common combination in 
Italian carvings. The jujube-wood has the advan- 
tage of keeping its rich colour long after other red 
woods would have lost their tints by exposure and time. 
It is hard, almost grainless, and takes a high finish. 

The casket (No. 259) exhibited by Mr. T. F. 
Shattock was carved in Germany in 1688, and was 
evidently intended to contain the jewellery and 
important documents of a bride. It was very com- 
plicated in its construction, the shape being an 
elongated octagon ; the mouldings were very rich, and 
contained a great number of projections, technically 
called breaks. Some pretty little angels’ heads sup- 
ported the cornice, and the metal-work on hinges 
and locks was very ornate and elaborate. 

The great modern revival of church-building and 
church-restoring has produced a school of wood- 
carvers, who, however, were not generally represented 
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at the exhibition. It was such men as Sir G. G. Scott 
who stirred up a certain section of our carvers to 
reproduce in our modern churches that kind of 
wood-carving which is so essentially English. 

Amongst those who have devoted themselves to 
this especial school, the only one who was represented 
at the Albert Hall was Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, a 
name well known in connection with church-carving ; 
and he sent a remarkable coped coffer carved in oak 
many hundred years old, as Mr. Hems procured the 
wood from one of the beams of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. It is Perpendicular in style, and the artist 
has caught the spirit of the old work most success- 
fully. It is such a work as a Pugin, a Scott, or, 
to go further back, a William of Wykeham might 
have revelled in. : 

Mr. Hems also contributed to the loan collection 
some hundreds of examples of original old Gothic 
work of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
series was of considerable interest, and many were 
the lessons to be derived from it. Some of the pieces 
showed the most delicate details, whilst others were 
bold and crude. They were well arranged on large 
boards, and the names of the churches from whence 
they were removed inscribed upon them. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, How came it about that such 
relics should be outside the sacred walls which once 
contained them, and far away from the positions 
they were designed to occupy? But those who have 
been connected with church-work know but too well 
the utter apathy too often exhibited in regard to 
these time-honoured treasures by their custodians. 
The church has to be re-fitted or restored, and away 
go the old carvings for what they will fetch. One 
consolation with regard to these particular relics is 
that they have evidently fallen into loving hands, 
where they will be cared for and appreciated, and 
perhaps form the nucleus of a rich collection which 
may be of the greatest artistic value for generations 
to come. Grorce ALFRED RoaeErs. 
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ITALIAN MODERN: SEPULCHRAL ART. 
THE “CAMPO SANTO” OF GENOA. 


NGLISH visitors to Genoa, who have yet an 
hour or two to spare after seeing the handsome 
churches and other “ lions ” of that fine town, will do 
well to visit its noble cemetery, the “‘ Campo Santo,” 
outside the walls. It is an object hardly alluded to 


in the guide-books, and were it not for the persistent 
efforts of the Italian waiter to sell photographs of 
its monuments, it would remain unknown to the 
great majority of visitors. Its only fault, perhaps, to 





the traveller, who will compare it with similar works 
in Italy, famous for their antiquity, will be its new- 
ness, which glitters and almost dazzles by the white- 
ness of its marble, so fresh from the sculptor’s chisel. 

One word as to the arrangement of the “ Campo 
Santo,” or “ Holy Ground,” which title corresponds 
to our own northern “God’s Acre.” This spacious 
burial-ground is situated amongst lofty mountains, 
about two miles inland, and though its countless small 





ITALIAN MODERN 
marble crosses are valuable mem2ntoes of the ordinary 
departed Genoese, yet its great glory lies in the vast 
eloisters, which form a great quadrangle. These 
cloisters, amply wide enough to allow of the tomb 
slabs meeting across, foot to foot, have their walls 
divided into broad and lofty recesses, about twelve 
feet by seven, with a depth of about two feet. In 
each of these great alcoves rises a vast monument, in 
which the exuberance of Italian sculpture everywhere 
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meets the eye, and art seems well-nigh to run wild. 
In each of the arches opposite, and open to the outer 
cemetery, is a tomb not so lofty as those in the 
recesses, but carved elaborately on every side, though 
the front usually faces the interior. Again, between 
these huge monuments—the “head-stones” of the 
double row of graves under our feet—there are, on 
the flat pillars dividing each arch, small marble 
tablets, as beautiful in detail as their gigantic neigh- 
bours. About half the entire cloisters are now filled, 
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and thus the tourist has a perfect gallery of the 
choicest sculpture, in the costly tombs of these nobles 
and merchants of “ Genoa la superba.” Though mar- 


.bles of many colours are employed, and occasionally 


mosaic-work, yet, as the purest white predominates, 
the effect of the whole is dazzling and splendid. 

On examining the general style, however, of these 
monuments, the English visitor will be perhaps dis- 
pleased, though the elaborate details will enlist his 


THE DAPASSANO MONUMENT. 
(In the Campo Santo at Genoa.) 


strongest admiration. To explain more clearly ; these 
specimens of art worked out into groups of figures, 
emblems, and flowers, delicate as Dresden china, are 
almost too bombastic for a sepulchral “ head-stone,” 
and contrast strongly with the ruder but more fitting 
recumbent prelates and knights of our cathedrals and 
collegiate churches. What is called their “ classical ” 
style, which is the general style of Italian churches, 
and is only a mild form of Grecian Paganism, lacks 
the devotional dignity of the tombs of Venice, or the 
Gothic canopies over our own “ great departed,” who 
seem to be “ resting in sleep of peace.” 

But should the style displease, the delicacy of 
the smallest details will astonish the art-student, and 
must convince him that Italy has sculptors who are 
treading diligently in the footsteps of Michael Angelo. 
Gaze at that great figure of old “ Father Time,” who 
sits on an altar of black marble, his brawny arms 
folded on his breast, with every vein and muscle 
terribly real. It is the tomb of the Piaggio family, 
and the work of Saccomanno, but it recalls to mind 
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the great and stern “ Moses,” the muscular figure of 
Buonarroti’s genius in the Church of “San Pietro in 
Vincoli,” at Rome. 

In conclusion, we essay to describe one or two of 
the finer tombs. In the Dapassano monument, the 
sculptor deals with the commonplace subject of a 
bed, in which a female figure appears, half sitting, 
half reclining. Her right hand grasps a small cross 


_ held in the hand of a female friend, who stands 


by her side crowned with flowers, and pointing with 
her left hand to heaven. The expression of melan- 
choly beauty on the two faces, the majestic folds 
of the drapery, and the few delicate flowers scat- 
tered on the lower ledge of the couch, give to the 
whole an air of dignified repose. In the Queirolo 
monument, the chief feature which startles the eye 
is a very ethereal angel, which seems to be attached 


— 
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to the back of the tomb in the slightest possible way. 
The large but fragile outspread wings are as trans- 
lucent as wax, and the right hand points upwards, as 
though to comfort the kneeling lady, who bows for- 
ward in prayer over a heap of floral wreaths. A bust 
in relievo is above, and a long epitaph, giving the vir- 
tues of the noble Giuseppe Queirolo. In the Venzano 
monument, the bust of the defunct is on a short pillar 
rising from the centre of an altar, strewn with papers, 
compasses, an anchor, and a bale. In front kneels a 
figure of the rich merchant’s widow, resting her left 
elbow on the edge of the altar, and her veil with- 
drawn shows a face of piety and beauty. These few 
examples, chosen at random, may suffice to show that 
Genoa has a gallery of sacred sepulchral art almost 
unequalled in the world, and well worth a visit from 
the lover of art. Wixreip Dattow. 
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SYMBOLISM IN ART.—I. 
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= HIS subject, replete with ‘interest 
when followed with attention, 
throws much light upon many 
of the practices and ideas pre- 
valent in the earlier periods of 
art-history. It illustrates with 
significance the phases of reli- 
ya gious art in its gradual develop- 
37 <’ .. ment, and occupies a prominent 


WS a a place in medieval art-work. The 
' artists of the Italian school in- 
herited their symbolism in great 


y nd part from the Greek and Byzan- 
tine painters; these latter were 
strongly addicted to its practice, and with them, 
indeed, every figure became conventional, owing 
to the stringency of the Greek canon of painting. 
This remarkable guide, the gospel of the Byzantine 
artist, proscribes all originality of conception, and 
insists upon certain orthodox forms being rigorously 
followed. Canons of a similar tendency, written by 
Francisco Pacheco and Juan Interan 
de Ayala, were in use in Spain. It 
is not difficult to trace some of the 
Christian symbols to Greek customs, 
and even to Egyptian practices. 
Religious symbolism has been 
fostered by three distinct influences : 
first, the many suggestions of the 
Holy Writ ; second, the fear of 
persecution, which in the dark ages of the first 
centuries often compelled Christian artists to en- 
shroud their subjects with a veil of allegory; third, 











the compulsion of artists under church patronage to 
represent supernatural subjects, and their inability 
to do it but in symbol. 

With the Greek and Byzantine artists the fre- 
quent use of emblematic devices was often the re- 
source of an inarticulate age, and as art progresses 
we find all symbols of this nature gradually falling 
into disuse, until in our own day they disappear 
entirely, except with professed archaists. Religious 
art is, of course, owing to its partly occult and 
mysterious nature, the stronghold of symbolism, 
and in church decorations—painted 
windows, panels, and pulpits — it 
still holds a certain sway. 

All symbolism is essentially 
allegorical, but from their constant 
repetition a large number of sym- 
bols may be classed as conventional. 
As belonging to the latter we may Fig. 2 
consider the nimbus, the icthus, the 
Greek form of blessing, the Jesse-tree, the attributes 
of saints and of heathen deities. Of the allegorical 
are the stigmata, symbolic figures, apparel, sugges- 
tive accessories, and many miscellaneous devices of 
the medizvalists. 

The Nimbus, called also the Aureole, Gloria, and 
Halo, has in a measure a double origin descending 
from practices of the ancient classic Greek artists. 
In the first place, it was one of the highest honours 
among Greek heroes to have a memorial portrait 
painted on a circular gold shield suspended in a 
temple. The most direct origin of the nimbus seems 
to be that derived from a custom of the Greek 
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sculptors. They followed a practice of protecting 
their statues from weather and dirt by means 
of a circular disk placed like a plate above the 
head. Later on, the same affixture, gilded beneath, 
became a mark of honour, and was known as 
the Meniscus. This is directly imitated in Segna 
di Buonaventura’s crucifix in the National Gallery, 
where the nimbus is raised from the wood so as to 
. project round the head. Something very similar is 
to be noticed in the curious Russian votive pictures, 
with metal nimbi standing out from the surface. 
An example is to be seen in the South Kensington 
Museum. It may be mentioned that Mrs. Jameson, 
in her “Sacred and Legendary Art,” expresses a 
doubt as to this being the origin of the nimbus. 
The ancients possessed the idea that a “luminous 
nebula emanated from and surrounded the Divine 
Essence” (Homer, II. xxiii. 205). Sun-like glories 
of gilded rays were given to all who received divine 
honours, and several Roman Emperors were thus dis- 
tinguished. There is an example of the sun-gloria 
in the Metope (fourth century B.c.), representing 
Apollo and his horses, brought by Dr. Schliemann 
from Ilium, and in a figure of Apollo with a plain 
circular nimbus, in the mural painting from Pompeii, 
presented to the British Museum in 1857 by Fer- 
dinand II. of Naples. Mr. French would derive the 
nimbus directly from the worship of the sun. Early 
pagans frequently represented the sun as a human 
countenance with luminous rays streaming in all 
directions. The effect of light placed behind the 
head is strikingly supernatural and ethereal. One 
Roman Emperor powdered his head with gold dust 
to obtain this effect, and religious impostors have 
secreted phosphorus in their hair with a like design. 
From the worship of the sun combined with the effects 
of light doubtless proceeded the belief in the “lu- 
minous nebula ”’—this may have suggested the shield 
portrait and the meniscus; the latter probably fur- 
nished a precedent for the Christian nimbus. A study 
of sculpture plainly exhibits that sculptors always 
accepted the idea of the meniscus. 


work of St. Luke the Evangelist are of much later 
date. In the Platonia, the oldest of the cemeteries, 
and the traditional resting-place of St. Peter, a figure 
of Christ on the cross appears, marked with a 
nimbus cruciger—i.e., a circle enclosing the three 
arms of a cross; this dates at least from the fourth 
century. The same may also be noticed in early 
mosaics; it occurs in the “ Adoration of the 
Magi,” executed about a.p. 705, in the Church of 
Santa Maria in Cosmedin, Rome, and other in- 
stances could easily be adduced. In the cemetery 
of St. Agnes the head of Christ occurs without any 
nimbus, and in that of St. Cyriacus with a plain 
disk, and the name “ cristvs” circling without. In 
these mural pictures the Infant Christ is not un- 
frequently distinguished by the “Star of the East ” 
being placed above his head. From this descends the 
star-like nimbus in the mosaic (sixth century) in the 
Charch of SS. Cosmas and Damian, Rome—a practice 
only occasionally repeated until the time of Titian ; 
we may observe it in the frescoes of the Campo 
Santo, Pisa, by Orcagna; in Botticelli’s “ Madonna 
and Infant Christ with Angels,’ where the nimbi 
are star-like with about twelve points; and in the 
“ Resurrection of Christ,” a picture by Girolamo da 
Santa Croce in the Mackenzie Collection. In the 
catacombs of later dates the nimbus is extended 
to saints and to symbolic animals. Thus, in the 
cemetery of St. Agnes, the titular saint wearing a 
hexagonal crown is further distinguished by a cir- 
cular nimbus, and St. Pudentiana and two attendants 
by triangular crowns and circular nimbi; also a male 
saint with a green oval nimbus, in the cemetery 
of St. Cyriacus. In the fifth century mosaic of the 
“Visit of the Three Angels to Abraham,” in the 
Church of Santa Maria Maggiore, Rome, the angels 
are distinguished by nimbi; and the altar-piece of 
the “Good Shepherd” (same period) in the Chapel 
of Galla Placidia, Ravenna, may also be noted. But 
these early mosaicists do not appear to have con- 
fined its use to holy personages; thus it is given 

to Justinian and Theodora in the 








Many forms of the nimbus may 
be recognised: the disk—circular 
and elliptical, plain, eruciger, and 
floriate (Figs. 3, 7); the linear— 
circular and elliptical (Fig. 1); the 
hexagonal and square (Fig. 10); 











mosaic (sixth century) of the Church 
of San Vitale, Ravenna. 

The nimbus (Fig. 2) with the 
early Italians was generally a plain 
circle filled in with gold ; sometimes 
it was large and obtrusive, even 














the cruciform, consisting of golden Fig. 3. 
rays arranged in the form of a 

cross; the stellar, composed of stars; the star-like 
(Figs. 4 and 9) ; and the nebulous. 

The use of the nimbus with Christian painters 
dates from very remote times. The earliest Christian 
pictures extant are those found in the catacombs of 
Rome; the several Madonnas professing to be the 


Fig. 4. covering over portions of the faces 

of adjacent figures, as in Giotto’s 

beautiful “ Death of the Virgin,” exhibited by 
Mr. Bromley Davenport at the Royal Academy 
Winter Exhibition, 1878. Afterwards painters began 
to ornament these nimbi with patterns ; a plain cross 
only was introduced at first, either slightly indicated 
in colour, as in the “Coronation of the Virgin,” 
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given to Simone Memmi, in the Fuller-Maitland Col- 
lection, or else the introduction was punctured, and 
sometimes heavily, like the nimbus of St. Michael, 
in Sir A. Layard’s fragment of Spinello Spinelli’s 
fresco from the Church of Santa Maria degli Angeli, 
at Arezzo, or the fragment of Giotto from the 
Carmine, in the National Gallery. Later still the 
filigree-work is very elaborate (Fig. 6). 
Other painters have embossed their nimbi, 
and studded them with jewels; amongst 
others, Buffalmacco, in his “Christ on 
the Cross’? (Musée Napoleon III.), and 
Carlo Crivelli in some of his National 
Gallery pictures. 

As the great reform of the sixteenth 
century progressed, the glory fell into 
gradual disuse; Michael Angelo scarcely 
ever used it, and Raphael in the later 
time only employed the “corona lucida” 
(oval linear nimbus). Titian and Tinto- 
retto, on the other hand, painted large 
star-like nimbi of whitish light, and 
Murillo generally adopted the nebular 
variety, as in the “ Madonna del Rosario” 
at Dulwich. Raphael was probably the 
first to employ the nimbus for the illumination of 
his picture, as this occurs in “Il Presepio,” one 
of the Vatican tapestries; but this device was 
employed with far more effect and beauty by 
Correggio in the “ Adoration of the Shepherds” 
(La Notte) at Dresden ; it is imitated by his pupil, 
F. M. Rondani, in “The Adoration” (National 
Gallery, Dublin), by Rembrandt in the picture of 
the same subject (National Gallery), by Camillo 
Procaccini, in the Brera, and by Reynolds in his 
“‘ Nativity,” designed for the window of New Col- 
lege Chapel, Oxford. The notion is full of poetry, 





haphazard and without significance. The use of 
the square nimbus to indicate that the personage 
was coeval with the painting is of very ancient 


date. An early example may be found in a frag- 


ment of an eighth century mosaic, brought from 
Ravenna, now in the South Kensington Museum. 
Giotto occasionally used a hexagonal nimbus. The 
triangular nimbus within a circle, or sur- 
rounded by golden rays, is confined to 
God the Father and the Dove; but Diirer, 
in the “ Life of Mary,” has given the 
Father a stellar nimbus. 

“ Moses” is painted with two rays 
of light proceeding from his head, as in 
the “ Destruction of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram,” by Botticelli, in the Sistine 
Chapel, and in J. R. Herbert’s fresco, 
in St. Stephen’s, Westminster. Michael 
Angelo, in his celebrated statue, has con- 
verted this into two horns. 

The glory called the “Icthus” and 
the “ Vesica Piscis” is used to enclose 
the various members of the Deity; thus 


Fig. 5, it contains the Trinity, God the Father 


or Christ, the Madonna and Child, or the 
Madonna alone (Fig. 5).. It derives its name from 
the Greek word for fish, IXOTX, which contains 
the initials of the name and titles of Christ, thus :— 


*Inoots Xpiotos, Ocod Twos, Ywryp. 
Jesus Christ,  SonofGod, Saviour. 


It attempts to represent the glory and effulgence 
which surround the Saviour and the Holy Mother in 
heaven; it is founded on the words of the Apoca- 
lypse: “And there appeared a great wonder in 
heaven, a woman clothed with the sun” (xii. 1). 


The fish as a symbol for Christ and His Church is as 
































and symbolises the Sa- old as the fourth century, 
viour as the * Light of WZ or earlier ; it is seen, with 
the World.” The Virgin \\ ‘ } . Y, the sacred monogram >, 
was sometimes painted = RS (i eZ in the cemetery of St. 
with a glory of stars; ¢., Si el ¥o"\==| Helena;* it is further 
in the St. Bavon altar- WA F | NWS linked with its meaning 
piece, by the Van Eycks, - 4 \ ” by the avocation of St. 
and in the “ Assump- Fig. 7, Fig. & Peter, the miracle of the 





tion,” by Juan de Valdes 

(Mackenzie Collection). In the early periods of art 
the star-glory of the Madonna was more general 
than in later times, and possessed a special im- 
port. When the number of stars amounts to twelve, 
it coincides with the passage in the Apocalypse 
(xii. 1), “ upon her head a crown of twelve stars ;” 
if to eight (Fig. 8), it indicates her eight joys— 
the Annunciation, Visitation, Nativity, Adoration, 
Presentation, Finding in the Temple, Assump- 
tion, and Coronation. Frequently the number is 





loaves and fishes, and 
other Gospel incidents. The vesica surrounds the 
figure with a flood of rays, and bears a general 
resemblance in shape to the body of a fish; as it 
also resembles an almond, the Italians call it the 
mandola, or mandorla. This symbol was in common 
use with the immediate disciples of the Graco- 


* This monogram is a combination of the Greek X (Chi) and 
P (Rho), or the first two letters of Xpio'ros. It was adopted by 
the Emperor Constantine. Joan of Arc inscribed her sacred 
banner with it. Other forms: © RP XK 
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Byzantine school; thus it may be seen in the 
picture of “The Lord Blessing SS. Cosmas and 
Damian,” by the priest Emmanuel, and in the altar- 
piece by Margaritone d’Arezzo, both in the National 
Gallery. It may sometimes be seen in the works 
of later Italians, as in Pisano’s “SS. Anthony and 
George” (776, National Gallery) ; in Carlo Crivelli’s 
“ Beato Ferretti” (National Gallery) ; in the picture, 
formerly No. 17 of the Kensington Palace catalogue, 
variously assigned to Niccolo Alunno and B. Pin- 
turicchio; in Mr. Malcolm’s large and important 
cartoon by Fra Bartolommeo (Grosvenor Gallery, 
winter, 1879); and in Raphael’s “Release of St. 
Peter”—where it is given to the angel. At the 
present time it is often seen in the painted window, 
the artists of which seem to consider angular me- 
dievalism a sine qué non. A variation based more 
exactly on the text occurs in the circular glory of 
Lippo Dalmasio’s “ Madonna,” in the National Gal- 
lery ; in Gerard Vander Meire’s diptych at Antwerp ; 
and in Raphael’s “ Madonna di Foligno,” in the 
Vatican. A very early specimen of the same is 
found in the “ Coronation of the 
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The Jesse-tree is an old device of illuminators and 
church-decorators for representing the genealogy of 
Christ—‘“ And there shall come forth a rod out of the © 
stem of Jesse, and a Branch shall grow out of his 
roots” (Isaiah). Jesse is represented recumbent ; the 
tree springs from his loins; various figures, accom- 
panied with attributes, kneel in adoration, or stand 
or sit on the lateral branches; on the topmost is seen 
the Madonna and Child, usually within a vesica. 
Modern examples may be seen on the ceiling of 
St. James the Less, Westminster, executed by Clayton 
and Bell about 1860; and in the east window of 
Waltham Abbey Church, designed by Burne-Jones 
about the same time. Another species of Jesse-tree 
was occasionally employed to represent the first 
spread of the doctrines of Christ (see a specimen 
wood-cut in the South Kensington Museum). The 
Virgin is represented seated; at her back the tree 
springs up with the crucified Saviour on the trunk, 
the pelican on the summit, and medallions of the 
twelve apostles on the lateral branches. Dorchester 
Church contains a remarkably fine window in which 
the stone tracery is formed of a 





Virgin,” a mosaic in the Church 
of Santa Maria Maggiore, Rome. 
The Flemish painters, chary of the 
use of the nimbus, rarely employ 
the icthus ; but in the “ Last Judg- 
ment” of R. Vander Weyden, at 





delicately-carved Jesse-tree. 

The stigmata are the marks of 
Christ’s five wounds—of the nails 
in the hands and feet, and the spear- 
thrust in the side. Christ after the 
resurrection should be represented 














Beaume, the seated figure of Christ 
is surrounded by a halo of golden 
rays, as he is in the same subject by his pupil 
Memling, at Dantzig. Aldegrever, in the “ Madonna 
of the Crescent” (copper-plate), has clothed the 
Virgin with two suns, one enveloping the body, 
and the other the head. In a similar spirit, but 
betokening a considerable advance in art, L’Ingegno 
and others have surrounded the Mother and Child 
with a glory of cherubim. 

The Greek form of holding the upraised hand, in 
the act of blessing, is to be observed in the picture 
by Emmanuel, the priest of Tsane, before mentioned. 
It represents the initials and finals of the name Jesus 
Christ thus: "IncodC XpiordC. The first finger is 
extended and represents the first initial I; the second 
being bent represents the final C; the X is formed 
by the thumb crossing the third finger; while the 
second final C is made by bending over the fourth 
finger. The last-mentioned symbols may be called 
acrostic, and are certainly ingenious, but they reflect 
sadly upon the intellectual condition of a church 
which ever gave serious attention to such coincidental 
puerilities. When the blessing is performed with 
the whole hand extended, the five wounds of Christ 
are typified ; with three fingers, the three Persons of 
the Trinity ; with two, the twofold nature of Christ. 
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with these; but in Albani’s “ Noli 
me tangere,” in the Spencer Col- 
lection (see THE Macazine or Art, Vol. III., p. 61), 
the marks are absent. In a ‘Mater Dolorosa” at 
Dulwich, attributed to A. Sacchi, the Virgin appears 
to be so markea. In the legend of “St. Francis 
Receiving the Stigmata,” a subject very frequently 
painted for Franciscan convents, the saint is shown 
kneeling or crouching before the g'ory of Christ, 
from whose wounds rays of light stream to the cor- 
responding points on the saint’s body; occasionally 
an angel confers the signs of divine favour, or the 
rays proceed from a point of glory in the heavens. 
The cross, as the symbol of redemption, has 
ramified in innumerable directions. “The four arms 
of the cross represent the height and depth, the 
length and breadth of Jesus’ love.” Many varie- 
ties of the cross have been developed, such as the 
tau, having three arms only, and typifying the 
three persons of the Trinity; the cross with bud- 
ding arms, on the branches of which figures of the 
apostles are placed, forming another variety of the 
Jesse-tree ; the cross with avenging arms grasping 
daggers, typifying the extirpation of ignorance and 
error by means of the Christian faith; the cross 
ancrée, which symbolises faith and hope in Christ ; 
and many others. The anchor, as the symbol of 








hope, dates from the earliest periods, and is obser- 
vable in the catacombs. With the Egyptians the 


" eross was the symbol of reproduction and resurrec- 


tion; it was also the symbolic mark of Bacchus, 
the Babylonish Messiah. See also the cross, >, 
on the breast of Assur-Nazir-Pal, King of Assyria, 
in the British Museum. 

Mr. French first suggested that the rays of the 
nimbus cruciger do not belong to a cross, but sym- 
bolise the Trinity; the chief reason for this being 
that the fourth arm is not represented. The conven- 
tional position of Christ on the cross should be remem- 
bered. In the nimbus cruciger the arms still occupy 
the same position, but are in miniature; it will be 
seen the fourth arm, or stem, is hidden by the neck 


and body; when Christ is recumbent the rays still. 
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occupy the same relative position. It seems far more 
reasonable to suppose that the early artist. who in- 
vented the “nimbus cruciger” should have sought 
to identify Christ rather by the instrument of his 
martyrdom than by a general reference to the Trinity. 
Occasionally the fourth ray is shown; the rays then 
occupy a transverse position. This seems rather to be 
the initial of Xpucros than a reference to the cross. 
A perfect cross is shown in Raphael’s “ Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes” (South Kensington Museum). 
In other places, as in Bellini’s “Madonna and 
Child” (National Gallery, 280), only two rays are re- 
presented ; but surely this would not be tortured into 
a symbol for the twofold nature of Christ, or, when 
the nimbus contains five divisions, into a reference 
to the five wounds. ALFRED BEAVER. 


— pase. 
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* PAINTER of genre, history, religion, 
and portrait stands in peril of not 
being remembered as distinctively 
as his successes might merit. This 
is the day of subdivisions. In 
science, material has accumulated 
at compound interest, but without 
the corresponding increase in man’s 
mental capacity which we might 
have expected that evolution would 
produce to meet the exigencies of 
the time. Evolution may have created the giraffe’s 
neck through successive seasons of drought for the 
more convenient cropping of the trees, but it has 
not lengthened human memory for the more con- 
venient storage of the facts which the lengthening 
ages are piling up in history; it has not enlarged 
man’s wisdom for the weighing of so much evidence; 
it has not perfected his discernment for the appraise- 
ment of a multiplied literature ; it has added nothing 
to the keenness of the individual éye and nothing to 
the power of the individual hand in spite of the 
collective achievement of the many schools of art ; 
and as for Science, she may be said to have left 


man, as a unit, nowhere—to have overpowered and _ 


outgrown him. We have heard it wittily said that 
whereas one man might, fifty years ago, have been 
a physiologist, a botanist, and a chemist, it now 
takes at least three men to be a chemist only. But 
M. Léon Bonnat has consented to no such subdivision 
of his art. He has elected to be everything. The 
question is whether the world will allow him the 
large praise of a master in each of his arts, or will 
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OUR LIVING ARTISTS. 
LEON BONNAT. 


enter into a subdivision of its own. For our part, 
we narrow this great artist’s claims at once by 
rejecting his religious painting, and we may be 
inclined to go on and deny him the title of 
historical painter, so that, although we shall have 
paintings of religious subjects and of historical sub- 
jects ‘to consider in this paper, we shall in truth be 
considering them as the work of a painter of genre 
and portrait. Our act of division is important. 
“Show me a man,” said an old logician, “who is 
master of division, and I will follow him to the 
ends of the world.” Assuredly we are not alone 
in judging M. Bonnat not to be, in the legitimate 
sense, a religious painter; but in the matter of 
history, opinions may be much divided. In genre, 
on the other hand, he is so charming, and in por- 
trait so masterly, that his place in those arts is 
fixed for ever. 

Let M. Bonnat’s blood and his education be 
borne in mind, and the reason of our distinctions 
will be more readily understood. He was born in 
the Pyrenees, of a Pyrenean family, so that his 
lineage was Basque, and not what we understand by 
French in its narrow sense, while his artistic training 
was altogether Spanish. Velasquez, Murillo, Goya, 
Zurbaran, Ribera, gave him his inspirations of eye 
and heart, and especially Ribera. Now, among the 
great and noble, the austere or the sweet qualities of 
this group of great masters, one quality is eminent, 
and this is their humanity. Velasquez is human 
and noble; Zurbaran, human and austere; Ribera, 
human and cruel; Murillo, human and _ tender. 
This is the quality which made their portrait art 
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so magnificent, but their religious art so unelevated 
that the great Spanish school, which painted so 
much religion, can scarcely be said to have been a 
religious school at all. Their sacred art was terrible 
and true, the art of inquisitors perhaps, but not of 
renegades. It was realistic, in the sense in which 
Balzac and his followers are realistic in literature. 
Strong humanity is the very heart of realism; and 
Bonnat, the modern student of the Spaniards, with 
his Southern character, has their qualities, and 
“the defects of their qualities.” When a chorus 
of criticism pronounced his great ‘“ Crucifixion” to 
be nothing but a magnificent picture of a man in 
torture—one of the thousands of slaves crucified 
by a Roman Emperor—M. Bonnat might have 
replied with some triumph that at least it was 
the picture of a man. We will go further and say 
that it is the portrait of a man—so individual, so 
realised is it in the momentary life and agony of 
the swollen limbs, the strained tendons, the curled 
fingers. We would pronounce this to be essentially 
portrait art—not religious art. And in historical 
painting the same want of generality has almost 
the same effect—it changes a school of history into 
a school of portraiture; historical art of the grand 
style does not need to be too keenly, sharply, and 
insistently personal. It is the same in literature. 
Who, however impressed by the genius of Carlyle, 
will place him in the magisterial seat of the grave 
historian? Those who love humanity—the unit of 
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humanity, whom no author has grasped so separately 
as Carlyle—may pronounce him to be something 
more than an historian, but no one will give him 
that large and dignified name. 

It is,. then, as a master of the art of portraiture 
that M. Bonnat has our most serious consideration, 
and in this the general voice is with us; for though 
his “ Crucifixion” was much discussed, the portraits 
of Thiers and of Victor Hugo are undoubtedly those 
of his works which have had the supreme success. 
It was not, of course, with portraiture that the 
young artist began.- A loss of fortune caused the 
removal of the family, while Léon was still a boy, 
from the Pyrenees to Madrid. He fell at once 
under the influences which reign in the great gal- 
leries of that city, and resolved to be a painter. It 
was in 1847 that he entered the studio of Federico 
Madrazo, who sought at first to discourage his pupil 
from entering upon the career. Madrazo knew, as 
every teacher of art must know, the delusions of 
ambition, and how cruel Art is; for if that Nature, 
which used to be called a gentle mother, is seen now 
to be cruel, full of rapine and war, how much more 
cruel is Art, which will not forgive the absence of 
the indefinable touch of genius, and will not receive 
in its place the labours of a Hercules, the self- 
devotion of a martyr, unresting energy, confident 
hope, unbaffled patience. The young pupil, however, 
was not to be discouraged ; and when, soon after his 
installation in the studio, he confided to his master 


RIBERA AT ROME. 
(From the Painting by Bonnat.) 
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a picture painted in secret— Giotto Tending his 
Flocks”—Madrazo embraced the boy with the charm- 
ing untranslatable expression of his satisfaction, 
“Gamin, tu feras ton chemin.” 

The death of Léon Bonnat’s father recalled him, 
at the age of twenty-one, to France. He went to 
Paris, and, following Madrazo’s counsels, entered 
the studio of Cogniet, who was also the master 
of Meissonier. In 1857 Bonnat entered into com- 
petition for the Prix de Rome, but with no great 
success. The first and second grand prizes, each of 
which carries with it the much-coveted studentship 


intended him to be. Simplicity—to be true to one- 
self, to be natural, to be emancipated and impulsive 
and characteristic—this is not the first step in art, 
but the last, and he who attains it is a master. 
The chief of the works sent home to the Salon by 
the young student were— The Good Samaritan,” in 
1859; ‘Adam and Eve Recovering the Body of 
Abel,” which gained a second medal in 1861; the 
‘Crucifixion of St. Andrew,” in 1863. On his 
return to Paris he painted a modern Roman sub- 
ject, “‘ Pasqua Maria ;” and his “ Statue of St. Peter 
at Rome” was bought by the Empress Eugénie. 





at the Villa Médici on the Pincian hill, were borne 
off by rivals whose subsequent achievements have 
proved them his inferiors, and he himself gained 
only the secondary prize which does not entitle to 
the Roman course of study. The young artist’s 
native town, however, to its great credit and glory, 
supplied by a true instinct the error of the judges, 
and subscribed to give him the advantage which he 
had missed. And his sojourn in Rome was fruitful. 
It may be said to have completed his time of 
pupilage, to have fulfilled the days of that tentative 
striving after the ways of others which seemed to 
be with him (as with others in art) the preparation 
for becoming truly and directly what his nature 


“‘Mezzo bajocco, Eccelenza!” a bit of Neapolitan 
street-life, and “Antigone Leading the Blind (&dipus,” 
excited serious attention amony the Parisian critics. 
This was renewed and redoubled on the appearance 
of the historical and genre pictures, “St. Vincent de 
Paul Taking the Place of a Convict,’ and “ Nea- 
politan Peasants before the Farnese Palace.” Both 
were painted with a strong and sombre palette— 
in fact, in too Spanish a tone to please Paris en- 
tirely; but the hand of a masterly draughtsman 
was recognised, and the young artist was praised 
for not allowing the pathetic incident from the life 
of the gentle St. Vincent to lead him into any 
emotionalism. A bold and accentuated portrait of 
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a girl strengthened his position, and in 1867 the 
cross of the Legion of Honour was awarded him 
by the Emperor, while an “Assumption” two years 
later gained the signal distinction of the medal of 
honour. This picture is the treasure of Bayonne— 
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with his yellow turban, stands in an attitude as 
grand and uses a gesture as large as though it were 
his business to remove the head and not merely 
the hair; his patient crouches on a yellow mat and 
submits his bluish scalp to the razor. The colour 


8T. VINCENT DE PAUL TAKING THE PLACE OF A CONVICT. 
(From the Painting by Bonnat.) 


the city which had been so kind a nursing mother to 
his genius in the matter of his Roman studies. 
At the Salon of 1873 M. Bonnat’s work was 
pronounced the principal success of the year. A 
capital bit of Oriental genre was the “ Turkish 
Barber,” and here the artist departed from his cha- 
racteristic austerity of colour. The barber himself 


is emphatic, but not noisy. The other picture, the 
“Scherzo,” proved entirely delightful to the Pari- 
sians, who respond instantly to subjects of maternal 
interest. In this charming group a young ciociarra 
has laid her little girl across her knees and makes 
sallies at the ticklish sides of the pretty brown 
child, both faces being broad with single-hearted 
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laughter. The two wear the old hackneyed but 
regrettable costume, the rich tints of. which the 
artist has admirably used. . 

To the following year belongs that most memor- 
able “Christ on the Cross” to which we have 
already referred as the religious work of a por- 
traitist, of a man impregnated with the Spanish 
humanism, of a master in what M. Zola would call 
“ experimental” art—the art of experiences. The 
picture was painted for the Law Courts of Paris, 
before the days of the abolition of the crucifix from 
those places, and -the painful—even horrible—in- 
sistence of the treatment has been explained by 
the artist’s wish to strike terror into the hearts of 
those who are condemned to death. Consolation 
might have seemed a more appropriate mission to 
such men at such a time, but M. Bonnat empha- 
sised his intention by affixing the destination of the 
picture in large letters to the frame. The figure 
appears against a reddish sky, and is sharply and 
almost metallically accentuated by a supernatural 
light which brings out every articulation of the 
thin body; the head is turned upwards in what 
seems rather a spasm of pain than an appeal to 
Heaven, nevertheless the face is not without nobility ; 
technically, the picture is a wonder of executive 
brush-work and a triumph of drawing. The same 
Salon contained a perfect antithesis to this sombre 
work—a portrait group of three little Parisian girls 
attired in yellow, blue, and rose-colour silks; and 
“The First Footsteps,” a pretty composition of a 
young Roman mother guiding the feet of her nude 
child whom she holds before her. In the following 
year was painted that full-length portrait of Mme. 
Pasca which is sufficiently well known in the etching. 
The actress stands upright, clad in a broad and 
heavy Russian dress—white, with black borders and 
linings, the open sleeves showing the bare arms, a 
sash with silver buckles at the waist. The head is 
erect ; one hand rests upon a chair, the other hangs 
straight, touched with the blue of a turquoise ring ; 
the background is of a lurid red.. The picture is 
somewhat too effective—too much massed, as the 
critic who pronounced it to be the portrait of the 
dress and the right arm of Mme. Pasca must have 
fully perceived. It is, nevertheless, magnificently 
modelled. Less successful is the autograph por- 
trait exhibited in the same year; not that the 
artist has failed to render with vigour his own dark 
and sympathetic Basque face, but that the paint- 
ing is somewhat mannered in dryness and severity. 
In 1876 M. Bonnat’s “ Struggle of Jacob and the 
Angel” gave only a limited satisfaction to those who 
were classic enough in taste to admire supremely 


Delacroix’s great work on the same subject, but 
the artist’s power showed as unmistakably as ever 
through the somewhat rough and confused composi- 
tion. The small and brilliant “Negro Barber at 
Suez”’ bears the same date. Among his other works . 
may be named “ Ribera at Rome,” which forms the 
subject of our engraving; “Italian Dancers;” “A 
Fellah and her Child;” “ A Woman of Ustaritz ;” 
A Street in Jerusalem;” and “The Elder Sister.” 
But the genre pictures are too numerous for complete 
record. 

The year 1877 was that of the artist’s great 
triumph in his portrait of M. Thiers. The accla- 
mation with which this work was received is a con- 
firmation of our opinion that M. Bonnat is, by the 
essence of his power, a portrait-painter. No historical 
composition, no group of genre elicited such a wel- 
come. The portrait of M.de Montalivet followed 
in 1878, and in 1879 that of M. Victor Hugo; and 
before the death of Pius IX. the artist greatly 
desired to obtain sittings from him also. The Pope 
was, however, so difficult of access that when his 
consent was at last obtained, M. Bonnat was no 
longer free to attempt the work. The artist’s pencil 
is well suited in the heads of these memorable old 
men. Humanism is essential to portraiture, but 
for the accomplishment of noble or historical por- 
traiture it must be accompanied by another quality. 
Humanism and scorn make caricature; humanism 
and familiarity make the portraiture of the Jan 
Steen school; but humanism and sympathy make 
noble portraiture; and M. Bonnat painted these 
monumental portraits with fine and full sympathy. 
Of their technical merits it may be said that they 
are triumphant. 

The most considerable of this master’s works in 
the year 1880 are the portrait of M. Grévy, which 
ranks with the three above mentioned to form a 
group unequalled in the present century, and that 
astonishing “Job,” a picture somewhat irritating 
to the Parisian public, which dislikes eccentricity 
and does not love originality too well, or at least is 
shy of originalité voulue—premeditated originality 
—whereas London loves it. The poet, patriarch, 
and prophet appears as a deplorable nude Oriental 
mendicant. The study is a true one, and is 
executed with a startling and abrupt power; but 
while recording so well the potsherd and dung- 
hill part of the story, M. Bonnat might have 
bethought him that there was something else to 
record. It is not from the abject mouth he has 
painted that broke the word of glory and joy— 
“TI know that my Redeemer liveth. I shall see 
God!” Atice MEYNELL. 
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NYATELY I referred in these 

pages to Signor Bizzarri’s 

Roman studio, in which much 

of the spirit, of the old 

versatile cinque-cento art- 

workers seemed to me to be 

still surviving, or rather to 

have been revived; and I am 

tempted to follow with a short notice of another 

studio, in which, though in a very different and 

more modest branch of art, a noticeable tendency 
towards a similar resurrection may be witnessed. 

This time the reader must follow me far away 

from the foreign visitors’ quarter of the city, and 

the artist-haunted localities of the Via Sistina, the 

Via Babuino, or the Via Margutta, and be content 

to engulf himself in the labyrinthine intricacies of 

Central Rome—the veritable unchanged old city of 

the Popes. In a word, he had better call one of our 


excellent and most convenient street cabs—dotti, or 
tubs, we Romans very calumniously call them—for 
he will never find the place otherwise; and he must 
order the Jottaio to drive him to No. 10, Piazza 
Campitelli. There, on the third floor, he will find 


MAJOLICA PLATE. 
(Designed by Signor Ferraresi.) 


Signor Adriano Ferraresi, and a most courteous wel- 
come, as soon as he has signified his wish to see some 
specimens of that artist’s productions. 

He will be received by a young man, in whom, 
after five minutes’ conversation, he will recognise a 
very clever fellow, and ushered into two ordinary 


sitting-rooms, the walls, tables, chairs, and in part 
also the floors in which are crowded with a most 
varied and heterogeneous collection of majolica ware, 
comprising specimens of many of the most elegant 
forms of the ancient fabrics. He will see at a 
glance that, though some objects—certain plates 
especially—might lead any save skilled experts to 
believe them ancient, a great many of the specimens 
before him have been conceived and executed with- 
out the smallest intention of achieving any such 
imitation. And it may be mentioned at once that 
Signor Ferraresi, having discovered that many of 
his plates had been sold by unscrupulous dealers as 
ancient, and having been obliged on more than one 
occasion to decline supplying such persons with imi- 
tations destined for such purposes, has now adopted 
the precaution of signing all his productions either 
with his name or with his initials, and the date of 
their execution. 

It is not to be pretended that the visitor will 
find. here any plates rivalling in any degree the finer 
figure designs of Fontana, or equalling the best 
specimens of the celebrated refle¢t tints of Maestro 
Giorgio. In a very great degree, however, Signor 
Ferraresi has mastered the secret of producing the 
latter ; and some of his works exhibit it almost in 
perfection. In portrait plates, in those of fanciful 
geometric design, especially in the reproduction of 
the richest tints of the old crimson, he has been 
notably successful. Some of his vases, too, are 
admirable reproductions of the best ancient forms. 
But, as I have said, the visitor will at once see 
that many of the pieces, especially of the larger 
dishes, are such as could not have been made with 
any intention of imitating the old ware, and several 
of them, indeed, are such as the old artists could not 
have produced had they endeavoured todo so. This 
is especially true of some large plates painted with 
landscapes. In these the drawing is far better than 
aught one is accustomed to see in the old ware— 
though it would be perhaps presumptuous to assert 
that the old masters of the art could not have 
achieved this; but they could not have achieved the 
colouring of these landscape pieces. Signor Ferraresi 
has succeeded in producing certain tender greens and 
blues which are not to be found in any of the 
ancient pottery. 

But in this case, as in that of my visit to the 
studio of Signor Bizzarri, what I was especially struck 
by was the truly Renaissance-like many-sidedness 
and versatility of the artist. Signor Ferraresi is not 
by profession, by special education, or by trade a 
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porcelain or earthenware manufacturer. By no means. 
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work, knead, mould, dry, and bake this in his own 


He is an artist, and his education was that of an room; found it succeed admirably; and then pro- 


artist. He practises now, as he always has done, the 


ceeded to paint it with colours of his own preparation ; 














MAJOLICA WARE. 
(Designed by Signor Ferraresi.) 


profession of a painter. But feeling a great admira- 
tion for the beautiful and truly artistic ware which 
has of late years attracted so much attention, and 
conscious of the power of creating in this kind also, 
he thought one day that he would like to make some 
ware as artistic as that. Our advanced commercial 
notions might suggest to us that he first took steps to 
obtain the command of the requisite amount of capital ; 
that he then sought out skilled potters who were able 
to turn out the forms he needed under his direction ; 
that he then established the necessary furnaces and 


other workshops ; and lastly, that he got together a 


school of draughtsmen and colourists to carry out 
his ideas. Naturally he would have reserved the 
larger portion of his capital for advertising. Signor 
Ferraresi, however, went to work otherwise. He 
had observed in the open and broken ground behind 
the Vatican a stratum of clay which he thought 
would turn out to be adapted to his purpose. He 
went and with his own hands brought home a piece 
of this; set to work with his own hands to cleanse, 


put it again into his own little furnace; added a 
glaze of his own devising and composition—and his 
specimen of Roman majolica was complete. Sub- 
sequently he found that a perfectly white clay more 
suitable for certain portions of his work was obtain- 
able from the neighbourhood of Vicenza; and he has 
since used that. He sells his products to any lover of 
art who, chancing to hear of him, is tempted to make 
a pilgrimage to the Piazza Campitelli to find him. 
Of course no large commercial success can come 
out of a business conducted as Signor Ferraresi con- 
ducts his little domestic pottery manufactory. But 
articles unmistakably characterised by artistic taste 
and by the individuality of the artist’s mind and hand 
have come out of it. Would this be the case if he 
were the director, the superintendent, or, in any degree 
you like to imagine, the soul of an “establishment ” 
from which hundreds of thousands of perhaps equally 
brilliant-looking articles were “turned out”’ every day, 
each plate and each vase resembling its fellow with 
mathematical accuracy ? T. A. TROLLOPE. 
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(From the Painting by M. Karel Ooms.) 
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ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE.—I. 






7. HE making of graven images 
\ is an art as old as_ the 
world itself and as wide-spread 
as the human family, and 
amongst the many definitions 
of man, that of a “sculptor” 
or “graving animal” would 
not be the least exact. In all ages, and in every 
stage of its development, the human mind has 
striven to give material expression to its highest 
conceptions—to throw abstract ideas into their 
concrete equivalents, and to realise objectively the 
imagined forms and attributes of gods and heroes. 
The idolatrous heathen gives unconsciously that 
worship to the Deity which is addressed to His 
imperfect embodiment; and the ascription of super- 
human powers to created things is, at least, an 
acknowledgment of the supernatural. The history 
of this prolonged human effort to translate mental 
impressions into tangible forms is the history of 
art. “Art for art’s sake” is a modern heresy, 
and for evermore impossible. There is no art pos- 
sible but “that which makes for righteousness,” 
and where no lofty ideal informs our minds and 
impels our efforts, art loses all its vitality. It 
decays like the work of the later Egyptian in a 
mechanical repetition of a type dogmatically fixed, 
or falls like that of the Greek into a degrading 
realism. ‘ About the course of human art, as about 
the river of human life, there is a wintry wind as 
well as a heavenly sunshine; the iris colours its 
agitation, the frost fixes upon its repose.” 

The course which the sculptor’s art has run in 
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our own country affords many lessons for us, and I 
have thrown together a few random reflections upon 
it which, although by no means new, will yet ‘bear 
repetition in the present awakening of the public 
mind to art in all its forms. To attempt to trace 
the sculptor’s art through the childhood of the world 
may be compared to that pursuit of fame which 
Byron likens to “ climbing up a hill, whose summit 
—like all hills—is lost in vapour,” nor is it 
necessary for my present purpose to begin at the 
beginning even if one could find any sure starting- 
point. Leaving, therefore, prehistoric art enveloped 
in the mists of antiquity, we may note that there 
would appear to have existed only three really 
great living schools of architectural sculpture in the 
world—that of Athens under Pericles, that of Cluny 
in the twelfth century, and that of Florence in the 
fifteenth. 

The Greek took for his model natural forms, 
which he boldly conventionalised for the decoration 
of his temples—refined and elaborated them to satisfy 
the exactions of a critical and fastidious taste, and 
having once brought them into perfect harmony with 
his standard of excellence in line and surface, he was 
content to repeat and reproduce them with but the 
slightest. variations, relying, perhaps, for diversify- 
ing their effect upon a varying scheme of colour 
which he universally applied to his work. His 
fault as an ornamentalist lay in the very perfection 
of his technical skill, and he contented himself 
with tracing with mathematical precision the con- 
tours of his mouldings and the curves of his volutes, 
and of arranging with faultless symmetry the lines of 
his honeysuckle, or fret, when his genius might have 
been employed in recording in imperishable marble 
the infinite beauties of nature. We cannot yet 
realise the effect of the old Grecian work emblazoned 
with gold and colour from top to bottom, as it was, 
or conceive why the Greek artist should have been 
so careful of the purity of his lines and surfaces, 
designed as they were to receive a vivid system of 
colour, which must have modified in appearance both 
their outline and light and shade. Neither the 
form nor the colour was based with any degree of 
accuracy on nature itself, except in the statuary 
proper, but all was highly conventionalised. If, 
as a great modern critic believes, the flutings or 
“canaliculations” of the Dorie column were really 
suggested by the markings of the bark of trees, 
it will be easily seen how slight a correspondence 
with the original satisfied the Greek mind, and 
how carefully he eliminated any irregularity of line 
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or spacing which offended his delicate perception of 
order and symmetry. 

From the Roman we get, strictly speaking, 
no art at all. What is generally called Roman is 
mostly Greek, and what is really Roman is but 
Greek at second-hand. The Roman was essentially 
an engineer. His buildings show a consummate 

‘mastery of constructive skill of a simple kind. His 
powers of organisation, of administration, were im- 
mense. There is a manifest straightforwardness 
about his proper works which, taken with their 
enormous scale, gives them an impressiveness which 
one cannot choose but feel. But he was impatient 
of merely ornamental details. He left the surfaces 
of his walls and domes for such subsequent embel- 
lishment as might be added as a veneer, and many 
of his mighty works are now destitute of ornament 
because the veneer has fallen away or was never 
applied. Decorative features formed no integral por- 
tion of the structure, and hence they were almost 
always artificial and illogical. 

Between the Greeks and the medieval architects 
there were many points in common. 
out their buildings by the strictest method, and 
arrived by an unswerving logic at results which 
satisfied both the eye and the mind. Bishop Words- 
worth says of the Temple of Theseus that “such is 
the integrity of its structure and the distinctness 
of its details, that it requires no description beyond 
that which a few glances might supply.” The 
Roman could perceive the artistic value of this, and 
thinking to attain similar results, he boldly ap- 
propriated features which he spoilt in the applica- 
tion. He had, in fact, “ just enough of learning to 


mis-quote.” He took for example the profile of a 
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cornice which had been designed to perform a certain 
function—its bed-mould for support, its corona for 
shade and protection from the weather, and so on; 
and he applied this to the interiors of his buildings 
as a merely decorative adjunct, breaking the en- 
tablature into fragments, and mitreing them round 
his attached pilasters. Even the “drip” or channel 
for the rain was faithfully reproduced in situations 
where no rain could fall. Nothing great could be 
expected from so unintelligent a copyist as this. 
It was the same with the enrichments of his 
mouldings, which he first robbed of all their subtle 
grace, and then coldly reproduced by the mile with 
“damnable iteration.” The measure of his inventive 
faculty as an artist may be seen in the “ Composite ” 
order, which he added to the list—a combination of 
the Ionic and Corinthian without the grace of either, 
and now universally abandoned. 

In France the protracted Roman occupation has 
left many traces of Greek and Romano-Greek art 
which bind the present to the remote past in an 
unbroken chain. But in our own country, sculpture 
and sculptured ornament may almost be said to begin 
with the Norman (.¢e., Romanesque) work, which 
was brought into the kingdom by the ecclesiastics, 
who settled here in great numbers before the date 
of the Norman conquest. Their work is essentially 
Byzantine in its design and execution, and repeats 
the characteristics of all Eastern ornament. We see 
in it clearly the passion for interlacing bands in 
low relief, and the patient tracing of animal and 
vegetable forms through those involved and _per- 
plexing mazes and intricacies, in which the subtle 
Eastern mind delighted to expatiate. The Jews’ 
house at Lincoln affords some examples of the use 
of ornament, quite Grecian in its design and work- 
manship, repeated round the archivolts of its doors 
and windows with unwearying precision. 

The intercourse between the East and West in 
the eleventh. and twelfth centuries, and especially 
the “ Crusades,” which brought together immense 
concourses of people of all grades and occupations, 
familiarised the Western mind with ancient art, the 
peculiarities of which they reproduced, with more or 
less of exactitude, from memory, or from the stuffs, 
pictures, and ivory-carvings which they brought away 
on their return home. All art received its inspiration 
from Greek and Asiatic sources; the style left little 
scope for variety and the exercise of the inventive 
faculty, and sculptors went on wearily reproducing 
forms which they neither understood nor enjoyed. 

At length the rise of a remarkable religious move- 
ment at Cluny gave art a new direction and a new 
impulse. For the first time for centuries the artist 
broke resolutely with the traditions of the past, 
and went straight to nature for his models. The 
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monks under the reformed rule of St. Benedict 
inaugurated the change, and from the parent house 
at Cluny, colonies of these pure-minded ascetics 
covered Western Europe with a multitude of build- 
ings, the like of which had never been seen, and will 
never be seen again. They possess a grace so simple, 
so pure, and so refined, a proportion so noble, and 
details so delicate and beautiful, that they have been 
equalled by Greece alone in her best days, but have 
never been surpassed. They unite the refinement of 
the Greek work with a lightsome grace and versa- 
tility which are all their own; and those grey Cis- 
tercian abbeys, spoiled of all their priceless shrines, 
still form the loveliest ornaments of the quiet York- 
shire valleys in which they abound. 

The rigid rule of the order forbade a redundance 
of ornament, which is accordingly found but seldom 
in these early works ; but the foliage which lurks in 
the bells of the capitals of their slender columns 
is not only of great preciousness as work of the 
highest technical and imaginative art, but it was 
so unprecedented in its form and conception that 
it must have burst upon the world, jaded by stereo- 
typed forms, with the force of a revelation. The 
monks found in the woods, and by the streams 
which surrounded their peaceful homes, the simple 
plant which, from their use of it, has been called 
the Herba Benedicta. Its symbolical reference to 
the Trinity probably first suggested its use. They 
always took the simplest organic forms for their 
studies, as consisting of fewer parts, and having 
their structural lines more pronounced in relation 
to their mass. With the truest instinct for the 
necessities of decorative work, the monks conven- 
tionalised the natural form, adapted it to the material 
they worked in—freestone or Purbeck marble, as the 
case might be—distributed it in groups and clusters 
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of light with interspaces of shade, suppressed its 
details and accentuated its leading characteristics, 
calculated with unerring precision its effect at its 
allotted distance from the spectator, and left it in 
the hollows of their mouldings in enduring beauty. 
Their range of subjects was narrow, but their varia- 
tions of a simple type were almost infinite. We 
are never wearied by the repetition of twelfth and 
thirteenth century ornament, as we are by the 
endless series of the classical enrichments, because, 
although the character is the same in all, the treat- 
ment varies with each. 

As the nearest approach to an accepted formula, 
so to speak, for floral enrichment during the “ Early 
English ”’ period, we may examine the “ dog-tooth” 
ornament, which was apparently at first an elabora- 
tion of the Norman “ nail-head’”’—a bad parentage, 
for the Norman had some of the Roman tricks of 
unintelligent repetition. But our sculptors invested 
the “dog-tooth” with the charm of novelty, and 
scarcely two examples of it are exactly alike. An 
exception to this is, however, found at Rochester 
Cathedral, where the “ dog-tooth” is of a singularly 
spiritless type, and is repeated within and without 
the structure in a dry mechanical manner which con- 
trasts most unfavourably with the noble Norman or 
Romanesque work in the west doorway—a familiar 
example of early sculpture of the highest beauty and 
excellence. As a rule, however, the workman was 
under only the slightest restraint as to the general 
lines, and had room left for the healthy and pleasur- 
able exercise of his individual fancy. Moreover, 
he did not go on through the centuries repeating 
two or three obsolete forms in which he had ceased 
to take any interest; the ornament itself was laid 
aside with the growing power of the workman and 
the extension of his répertoire. As time went on 
he selected, from the wealth of natural forms sur- 
rounding him, the oak, the maple, the hawthorn, 
the vine, and many more, treating them all, as yet, 
within severely decorative limits, and using them 
conventionally. 

Once only in the progress of the art there appears 
to have been a lapse into a purely mechanical phase 
of work; but the disease, though virulent, was of 
short duration. Some nameless genius invented the 
cheaply effective decoration known as the “ ball- 
flower,” and the discovery seemed to turn the heads 
of all the carvers in the kingdom. They filled every 
hollow in the extending series of their mouldings 
with this feature, and they added hollow to hollow 
that they might have the gratification of filling 
them with more “ball- flowers.” The ornament 
was not so very bad in itself, used sparingly, for 
it gave pleasant points of light, and relieved itself 
sharply by its own dark shadow cast into the depth 
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of the cavity in which it was set. But its un- 
intelligent use brought on a surfeit, and it was laid 
aside for ever. 

At the close of the thirteenth century the art of 
the sculptor, as exercised upon ornament, had reached 
its highest point. The technical skill of the work- 
man was supreme; and the 
Chapter House at Southwell 
Minster, the choir at: Lincoln, 
and a multitude of works of 
that date show a mastery over 
the mechanical difficulties, and 
a power of idealising natural 
forms for architectural uses, 
which have never been ex- 
celled. It is difficult to de- 
termine which has the greater 
claim on our admiration—the 
exquisite grace and purity of 
the “Early English” work 
wrought out from the simplest 
elements, or the glorious vigour and abandon of 
the “Decorated” foliage. In the former, the 
asceticism of the lives of the early ecclesiastical 
sculptors who invented and developed the style is 
plainly visible in every line; in the latter, the 
mature energies of their lay pupils. and followers, 
who, leaving the seclusion of the cloister and 
the restrictions of the religious life, gathered into 
their work the beauties of a wider world—the 
whole still vivified and hallowed by evidences 
of that “delight of 
man in God’s works” 
which is at the root 
of all noble art. The 
churches, cathedrals, and 
great conventual build- 
ings, in their exuberance 
of lovely forms, realised 
Scott’s picture— 

“Where cloistered round the 


garden lay 

* * * * 
Spreading herbs and flowerets 

bright 


Glistened with the dew of night, 

Nor herb nor floweret glistened 
there 

But was carved in the cloister 
arches as fair.” 


The art had now, however, arrived at a turning- 
point in its career, and a “ fatal facility” of 
execution carried with it the seeds of decay; the 
decline in the true character of the work was rapid ; 
it speedily assumed a hard, mechanical, cast-iron 
look, and all was lost. Sprawling bulbous foliage, 
bent and twisted into an unnatural and exaggerated 
play of surface light and shade, could not atone for 
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the lost skill in accentuation and simplification of 
line and mass in the majestic austerity of the earlier 
work. The later manner is exhibited in its fulness 
in the sumptuous chapel built by Henry VII., where 
“the very walls are wrought into universal orna- 
ment, encrusted with tracery and scooped into niches 
crowded with statues of saints 
and martyrs. Stone seems, 
by the cunning labour of the 
chisel, to have been robbed of 
its weight and density, and 
suspended aloft as if by magic, 
and the fretted roof achieved 
with the wonderful minuteness 
and airy security of a cobweb !” 

It seems cruel, after this 
eloquent outburst of Wash- 
ington Irving, to quote Mr. 
Ruskin’s trenchant statement 
that “all that carving on 
Henry VII.’s Chapel simply 
deforms the stones of it.” This must be read 
with his general theory of the decline of the art— 
a theory with which, taken as a whole, one cannot 
but agree. “The great dynasty of medieval art 
fell because it had disobeyed its own laws. It 
would have stood forth in stern comparison with the 
enervated sensuality of the Renaissance; it would 
have risen in renewed and purified honour, but its 
own truth was gone for ever, and the softness of 
luxury smote it down and dissolved it away.” 

It was not, however, 
allowed to dissolve away 
quietly. The “ire of 
a despotic king” cut 
short its declining days, 
and the act of Henry 
VIII., suppressing the 
great monastic establish-. 
ments, may with literal 
truth be said to have 
abolished the sculptor’s 
art in England. That 
art, which rose with the 
ascetic life at Cluny, fell 
with thelaxer monachism 
of a later age, and the 
fall was complete and 
thorough. For half a century the destroying angel 
was abroad, and long and sad is the record of his 
work. We shall never fully know how much was 
lost to art during the mad fury of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century iconoclasts. When, after 
a long interval, the ineradicable impulse began to 
re-assert itself, the sculptor’s hand had forgot its 
cunning, and his first efforts would have disgraced 
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a South Sea Islander. “ Why?” 
as Haydon cries out in his auto- 
biography, “‘ why is knowledge ever 
suffered to ebb ? and why not allowed 
to proceed, from where it left off, 
to an endless perfection ?” 

The men who scrawled their feeble 
and meaningless Arabesques over the 
friezes of the Elizabethan mansions 
were the descendants of the men 
who had wrought the glories of 
Westminster, of Lincoln, and of 
Southwell; but not a trace of their 
ancestors’ skill remained. They had 
wandered away into the by-paths of 
a coarse materialism, until at last 
nature herself had for them no charm 
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and no lesson. They had ceased to 
have an zdeal best after which to 
strive, and therefore art in its true 
sense had become for them no longer 
possible. 

‘Elsewhere I have dwelt upon the 
“ picturesqueness”” which resulted 
to the architecture of that age from 
the very qualities which were fatal 
to its sculpture, and I hope in a sub- 
sequent paper to add a few words 
on the sculpture of the Stuart and 
succeeding periods, and the resus- 
citation of the art of architec- 
tural sculpture with the revived 
religious movement of the present 
century. E. Ineress BE t. 
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» ASSAGES and incidents 
in the history of Bel- 
gium under the House 
of Burgundy, and under 
Spanish and Austrian 
rule, have supplied in- 
teresting subjects of 
which the modern school 
of Belgian artists have 

‘ availed themselves. 

Xl. Wappers, De Keyzer, De Biefve, and 

Gallait set the example, which has 

been followed by their pupils, of repre- 

senting scenes of heroism in which 

their forefathers distinguished them- 

selves, or of suffering entailed on 

them by foreign despotism, or of 

the pomp and circumstance of more 

prosperous days. M. Karel Ooms, 

a pupil of M. de Keyzer, and an 

artist who promises to maintain the 

reputation of the Academy of Ant- 

werp, preluded his more ambitious 

efforts by the charming picture now in 

the Brussels Museum, which forms the subject of our 
engraving. It is a simple and striking story, told 
with much taste and feeling. Father and daughter 
have been reading together the book which an edict 
of the King has strictly forbidden, and which is 
being diligently sought for in order that every copy 
may be destroyed. To be found in possession of it is 
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certain ruin, besides the loss of the book so highly 
valued, and which once given up cannot be replaced. 
As they pore reverently over its pages their study 
is interrupted by sounds announcing that their 


dwelling has been entered, and that in a few 
seconds a great crisis in their lives may burst 
upon them. The father, one of the Reformed pastors, 
as his Genevese gown denotes, knows by experience 
the fate that awaits him and his innocent young 
daughter if detected in their present employment, 
and he instinctively turns round with apprehension 
towards the door, yet with a firm resolve not to 
flinch from any sacrifice which duty may command. 
Many of his friends have paid the penalty of a firm 
adherence to the new faith, and he will be worthy 
of them. His daughter, terrified, lays one hand 
on her father’s shoulder, as if to restrain him from 
exposing himself to unnecessary danger, while with 
the other she seizes hold of the sacred volume to 
remove it in all haste to its hiding-place. This is 
no fancy sketch; it is what was constantly hap- 
pening, compelling thousands to take refuge in 
exile. A hole in the wall, carefully concealed by 
the picture of some saint hung before it, was very 
often the receptacle for the one Bible, the common 
property of a whole village, handed about with the 
greatest secrecy from one to another. In pulling 
down old houses in recent days fragments of a 
Bible fallen to decay have more than once come 
to light in villages on the borders of France where 
Protestantism was never totally stamped out. 
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BEGAN to fancy my- 
self a genius and an 
historical painter, to 
talk to myself in the 
fields, to look into 
the glass and con- 
clude I Lad an intel- 
lectual head.” Such 
is the confession of 
Haydon, referring to 

> himself as a boy of 
ten. Born nearly a 

century ago, in that “leafy Devon ” whose daffodils 
and meadows Herrick had sung in charming verse 
another century before, young Haydon had no sur- 
roundings which can be held responsible for the bias 
of his mind in the direction of art. The typical 

British provincial tradesman of that date was inno- 

cent of any love or understanding of the arts, and 

there is no reason to suppose that Haydon’s father, 

a bookseller at Plympton, was removed from the 

general type. Indeed, he hinted to the boy’s school- 

master that his predilection for art was to be dis- 
couraged, as he was destined for business ; he actually 

did apprentice his son to the trade for seven years, 

a term of misery which the young aspirant never 

fulfilled; he exhibited in his shop-window prints 

which his son condemned as being out of drawing, 
and he gave his wife a good round scolding which 

“lasted all night,” when, with a mother’s rash ten- 

derness, she promised her unhappy Benjamin that he 

should go up to London and try to be a painter. 

Yet in spite of his father’s opposition to his artistic 

dreams, and notwithstanding the circumstances of 

the boy’s life, apparently so unpropitious to their 
fulfilment, a strange combination of incidents led 
him on to make a trial of the spirit which moved 
him to leave a life of local obscurity and to try his 
fortune in the great world. First of all there was, 
of course, the strong artistic intuition. ‘“ Who has 
put this stuff into your head?” asks the mortified 














father. “ Nobody ; I always had it,” says the son. | 


Then, one of the boy’s earliest masters was himself 
a handler of the brush, and used to paint in the 
presence of his pupil; and in the employment of 
Haydon’s father was an Italian bookbinder, a fine 
lazzarone-like fellow, who fired the lad’s ambition by 
talking to him about Raphael and the Vatican. An 
apprentice of his father’s, too, furthered the boy’s dis- 
affection towards the shop by lending him Reynolds’s 
Discourses. From the first lecture he read he learnt 


the great master’s rather questionable conviction that 


all men are about equal in talent, and that close 
application chiefly is needed for the establishment 
of a reputation; and thenceforth he worked to one 
end with a fever of energy. Moreover, had he not 
been to the very Plympton Grammar School where 
Sir Joshua himself had been brought up? That was 
an omen in his favour. No wonder his brain whirled 
at the idea of going to London and beginnin, life 
for himself. On the 13th of May, 1804, he packed 
his books, colours, and the scanty contents of his 
wardrobe, and took his place in the mail for the 
next day. He tells us in his autobiography (that 
saddest personal record in the history of art) that his 
affection for home was smothered ; yet not altogether 
unmoved was he when, on hearing the guard’s horn 
announcing the advent of the coach, his mother 
sobbed out, “God bless you, my dear child,” and his 
tottering father silently shook him by the hand. 
Ambition, however, got the mastery of duty and 
of love. The coach moved away; and in “the 
sublime selfishness” of boyhood, young Haydon 
thought only of London, Sir Joshua, drawing, 
dissection, and high art. When the coach reached 
Ridgway two stages had been accomplished: one 
on the journey from Plympton to the metropolis ; 
another on the more momentous journey of life. A 
great city and a great tragedy were the two goals; 
the first was to be reached in a few hours, the other 
was still obscured in the mist of future years. While 
the boy slept between Exeter and Maidenhead, be 
sure he dreamed of the one but not of the other, else 
he would have turned home, and another generation 
of Haydons would have retailed to the inhabitants of 
Plympton St. Mary their books, and their taxed 
newspapers, their pens and pencils, and even the 
renounced paints and brushes to be handled so safely 
and lightly by mediocrity that knows nothing of 
vaulting ambition. 

Of course Haydon’s first business in London was 
to see the Academy exhibition, then open at Somerset 
House. “I don’t fear you,” was his exclamation as 
he turned away from the canvases of the masters of 
the day. Full of confidence in himself he set to work, 
and for three months saw nothing but his books, his 
casts, and his drawings. “ My enthusiasm,” he says, 
“was immense, my devotion for study that of a 
martyr. I rose when I woke at three, four, or five, 
drew at anatomy until eight, in chalk from my casts 
from nine to one and from half-past one until five ; then 
walked, dined, and to anatomy again from seven to ten 
and eleven. I was once so long without speaking 
to a human creature that my gums became painfully 
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sore from the clenched tightness of my teeth. I was 
resolved to be a great painter, to honour my country, 
to rescue the art from that stigma of incapacity 
which was impressed upon it.” The portrait of the 
visionary youth of eighteen is not complete without 
two other characteristics—his determination “to keep 
the Greeks and the great Italians in view” as his 
artistic masters, and also the pathetic piety which 
often guided, though it could not govern, a nature 
swayed by ambition and self-confidence. ‘The 
Sunday after my arrival I went to church, and in 
humbleness begged for the protection of the great 
Spirit. I prayed for health of body and 
mind, and on rising from my knees felt a breath- 
ing assurance of spiritual aid which nothing can 
describe.” 

Haydon was nineteen when he began his career 
as an Academy student. Jackson, the portrait- 
painter, was one of his fellow-pupils and friends 
during the first term ; and at the beginning of the 
second term, before Haydon had returned to work, he 
heard from Jackson: “There is a raw, tall, pale, 
queer Scotchman come, an odd fellow, but there is 
something in him; he is called Wilkie.” “ Hang 
the fellow,” thought Haydon; “I hope with his 
‘something’ he is not going to be an historical 
painter.” And coming to town again, he began his 
course of study with greater confidence and enthu- 
siasm than ever. Wilkie and he soon became great 
friends; in spite of an entire contrariety of tem- 
perament, they had much in common; both were 
passionately attached to the profession they followed, 
and followed, both of them, with a sense of duty and 
a devotion which kept them free from the vulgar 
contaminations of a town life. Wilkie was the first 
to make a reputation, for “The Village Politicians ” 
had been painted when Haydon ordered the large 
canvas for his first picture, “Joseph and Mary 
Resting on the Road to Egypt,” and after setting his 
palette and kneeling to ask God to bless his career, 
dashed in his composition with exuberant spirits and 
with a settled conviction that a new era for English 
painting had begun, and that he alone was the 
apostle of “high art” and the “ grand style.” Mean- 
while the more measured Wilkie, pursuing a far more 
feasible and popular kind of painting, shared his 
success with his friend, introducing him to that great 
patron of the arts, Sir George Beaumont, at whose 
table Haydon ate his first dinner in what is called 
“good society,” and felt his importance vastly in- 
creased. Jackson, with equal good-nature, intro- 
duced him to Lord Mulgrave, with whom also he 
frequently dined. Somehow or other “ high life” 
does not go very well with “high art,” and one 
cannot help feeling that Haydon would have been 
both a better artist and a happier man if he had 
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known none of the excitements and distractions of 
social ambition and social vanity. There is some- 
thing very naif in the ‘way he speaks of “the 
aristocracy,” as though they were a peculiar people ; 
he had an overweening reverence for lords and ladies, 
attached mysterious importance to their casual re- 
marks, and believed himself to be a great figure 
in the world, because at his private views he had 
the usual crowd of dilettante men and women of 
fashion. 

But I am anticipating. The “ private view ” of 
this first picture of Haydon’s in 1807 probably differed 
from private views in general by being private in 
reality as well as in name. But the public view was a 
good beginning ; for the large picture was well hung 
at the Academy, and attracted attention. Haydon’s 
second work, “ Dentatus,” begun in 1808, occupied 
a period which was a crisis in his life. The Elgin 
marbles, which had just arrived in England, were 
hailed by him, and almost by him alone, with extra- 
ordinary joy. Obtaining access to them, day and 
night he studied their glorious proportions with the 
fervour of a pilgrim at a favoured shrine. Nothing 
is more expressive of the miserable condition of 
English artistic taste at that time than the fact 
that it was not merely Haydon’s delight to copy the 
marbles, but it was his lot to defend them. Ignored 
by the public and attacked -by the connoisseurs, these 
immortal monuments of Greek genius appeared to be 
doomed, if not to destruction, at least to the obseurity 
of a private collection; and it was not the thunder of 
the Royal Academy, with its charter of power, its 
monopoly of influence, and its vast wealth, but the 
nearly solitary voice of Benjamin Haydon that was 
raised against the desecration ; and they became, as 
every one knows, the property of the nation, though 
at a valuation which left Lord Elgin thousands of 
pounds the poorer for his taste and his patriotism. 

“ Dentatus ” bore the marks of the young artist’s 
study of the antique. The hero was represented in 
the act of cutting his way through the host of his 
assailants, and looked, said Leigh Hunt, like “a bit 
of old embodied lightning.” Lord Mulgrave gave 
210 guineas for the picture; but it was hung at the 
Academy in an ante-room where the light was bad. 
The sensitive vanity and self-conscious ambition of 
the young painter were deeply wounded. “ Here was 
a work,” he says, “in which a visible and resolute 
attempt had been made to unite colour, expres- 
sion, handling, light, shadow, and heroic form, and 
to correct the habitual slovenliness of the English 
in drawing—the first picture which had appeared 
uniting the idea and the life, under the influence 
and guidance of the divine productions of Phidias— 
and this picture was ruined in reputation through 
the. pernicious power of professional men embodied 
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by Royalty for. the advancement of: works of this 
very description! I, the sincere, devoted artist, was 
treated like a culprit, deserted like a leper, abused 
like a felon, and ridiculed as if my pretensions were 
the delusions of a madman. Yet these delusions 
were founded on common sense, on incessant industry, 
on anatomical investigation, and on a constant study 
of the finest works of the great masters of the world ! 
This is and has been the curse of European art for 
two hundred and fifty years, ever since the estab- 
lishment of those associations of vanity, monopoly, 
intrigue, and envy, called academies ; and until they 
are reformed, and rendered powerless except as schools 
of study, they will be felt as an oearenetion to the 
advancement of art.” 

This extract gives the key-note to all that 
Haydon said or wrote about the Academy during 
the thirty-seven remaining years of his life of 
labour and need. Granted that “ Dentatus” was 
hung with careless haste and injustice, that it was 
worth a hundred of the wretched academic portraits 
on the. line, and that Haydon will be remembered 
—as he merits to be remembered—lorgz after the 
majority of. the Academicians who were his con- 
temporaries are deservedly forgotten, still we cannot 
be reconciled to the exaggeration of Haydon’s senti- 
ments and language, to the ridiculous vanity which 
made him believe that every Academician had one 
desire in life—the ruin of Haydon. Certain it is 
that historical painting could not expect a just appre- 
ciation from the portrait-painting faction dominant 
in. the art of England seventy years ago, and that 
the Academy, like all close corporations fashioned 
by Court caprice rather than “ based upon a people’s 
will,’ has from time to time, though certainly 
not within the experience of the present genera- 
tion, forfeited confidence and respect by individual 
and collective acts of selfishness and despotism ; 
but not less certain is it that poor Haydon had 
the confidence without the capacity of genius, and 
that it was not the “Forty” who were his foes 
so much as that he was an enemy to himself. “TI 
began to think I was under a curse, and doomed to 
be so,” was his sad reflection and presentiment, in 
the midst of hard work and fervent prayer—two 
conditions for a far happier frame of mind—when 
he was, professionally speaking, only four years old. 

If Haydon’s career teaches one thing more plainly 
than another, it is the sadness of a mistaken voca- 
tion. Of course there are vocations not mistaken 
which are also sad. Real geniuses, in both literature 
and art, have been left to live in poverty and to die 
without reward ; but they, at least, left works behind 
them which are imperishable, and which glorify the 
sufferings of their creators in the eye of posterity. 
Had Haydon been one of these, he might still have 


lived in poverty and died in shame, but in the presence 
of his canvases to-day we should think of his struggles 
and sorrows as heighteners of the glory of his career, 
or at least as the accidents of his fame, instead of 
being obliged to accept them as the essentials and 
central incidents of his life. For Haydon just missed 
being a genius. The face of Lazarus, in his large 
canvas of “The Raising of Lazarus ” in the National 
Gallery, has almost a touch of the divine gift; and 
missing it, is, if judged without prejudice, finer in 
expression than the head of Lazarus by Sebastiano 
del Piombo, in the picture so long proclaimed as the 
second, if not the first, in the world. Pity. it is that 
the head of Haydon’s Lazarus should be in a canvas 
which is, in other details, marked by that exaggera- 
tion of expression which is the surest sign of weak- 
ness, and which has been the bane of the British 
school ; for, paradoxical as it may sound, in nothing is 
genius more evident than in its reserve. Yet Haydon 
accomplished something for the public and for him- 
self. For the public, he popularised art more than 
any English artist has ever done—not in the sense of 
painting trash, but by educating the public, by means 
of lectures and letters to the papers, in the principles 
of high art; he agitated at meetings and dunned 
Ministers in private to get State grants for artistic 
purposes and to have public places decorated, and, 
though he was met at first by refusals and ridicule, 
the cartoons in the House of Lords, and those in pre- 
paration for St. Paul’s, and the moneys now cheerfully 
voted year by year for South Kensington and the 
National Gallery, are the fruits of his labours; he 
battled for the beauty of the Elgin marbles, and he 
carried the day ; moreover, he was himself a draughts- 
man in advance of the artists of his time, so that 
Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. (of all living painters the one 
best qualified to enter into the spirit of Haydon), says 
that: “his expressions of anatomy and general per- 
ception of form are the best by far that can be found 
in the English school, and even a direction towards 
something that is only to be found in Phidias.” 
For himself he gained a certain fame in his own 
day; was able for a moment to entertain high hopes 
and pose as a “lion;” had a few people of fashion 
to come to his studio, and ask him to dinner; 
made enough money to live on from hand to mouth 
for over thirty years, in constant fear of the duns, 
and with several bankruptcies and imprisonments ; 
had friends to borrow from till they were wearied of 
lending; inspired his landlord with so much admira- 
tion or pity that (unique landlord!) he often did 
without his rent; was brought into contact with 
great men, some of whom sat to him; and had 
sonnets written about him by Wordsworth, Keats, 
and. Mrs. Barrett Browning—perhaps the greatest 
honour of all. Joun OLDCASTLE. 
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“YOUNG TROUBLES.” By Gerorce Knorr. 


_—e 


EORGE KNORR, of Konigsberg, is an ac- 
complished painter of what our grandfathers 

used to call “conversation pieces.” The two young 
patricians at the table are supposed by their not 
over-watchful tutor to be at their studies; but it is 
evident that the lessons before them are a veritable 
task, and that their hearts are elsewhere. The nearer 
one makes some pretence, certainly, of looking at 
his book, but the expression of his face at best is 
dissatisfied, if not supercilious ; and as to the other, 


who is an embryonic poetess and philosopher, she is 
deliberately taking the measure of her tutor, and 
reckoning him up in all conceivable sorts of girlish 
and romantic ways. The appointments of the chamber 
are of great elegance and in perfect keeping with the 
acknowledged refinements of the artist’s pencil. We. 
saw the picture in the International Exhibition held 
in Munich in 1879; and its sound composition and 
exquisite finish attracted the favourable notice of all 
connoisseurs. J. F. R. 
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is, of course, true 
and untrue. The 
- noblest types in art 

have been the an- 

tique. The struggle 

of man’s life was 
never so embodied as in the “ Lao- 
coon;” no later attempt at the expres- 
sion of male beauty has surpassed the 
“Apollo Belvedere” or the “Antinous ;” 
the “Augustus” is still supreme in 
mantily dignity; the dignity of women 
is enwrapt in the “Agrippina” of 
Naples; the “ Niobe” is type of all 
motherhood. And after all, per- 
haps these efforts of genius were 
transcended by still greater treasures 
which have become lost to us. The 
study of certain forms of the antique assuredly tends 
to make the student conclude that the golden age 
of art lies far behind us. So much more leisure 
these ancient artists had for their work; so much 
easier was existence then; so much less did the 
moral sense, the wonder at the mystery of sin and 
pain, draw a veil over all outward beauty! The 
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spiritual was so far from outbalancing the artistic, 
that the artists made the gods; Zeus did not create 
Phidias so much as Phidias created Zeus, with his 
chryselephantine glory. Those were the beautiful 
days of art’s young manhood, and the student loves 
“Hang posterity!” cried Lamb; “let' me 


them. 
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write for antiquity!” Such is, in effect, the mind of 
many a refined artist of our day. Antiquity is at 
once his despair and his admiration, and his produc- 
tions result only from the study bestowed on the 
antique for which he chisels or paints. 

But there is a grave danger in this devotion to 
the antique. . It lays a heavy hand on the shoulder 
of imagination. It is apt to rob an artist of that 
youth which should in him be perennial. Further, it 
often creates a spirit in art altogether anachronistic. 
The modern English artist, for instance, touched into 
intense perceptions of moral beauty by Christianity, 
into profuse natural imagery by his strain of Celtic 
blood, and into the love of woman and child by 
the traditional chivalry of his old Saxon stock, is in 
great peril if he binds himself to the expression of his 
ideas through antique forms only. We are not in- 
clined to applaud too highly what is distinctly called 
the naturalistic movement in the art of our day. But 
we yet maintain that some of us are in danger of 
forgetting that our poetic ideas, and the stimuli for 
these ideas, are really far wider in their range than 
could have been imagined possible by the ancients ; 
and our art will never be truly creative and great till 
it with pride recognises this extension of its domain. 
And further, art will sink if we do not constantly re- 
member that, after all, the antique was only a sublime 
failure ; the ideal after which it strove still remains 
our ideal, untouched, perhaps untouchable, but ever 
to be pursued. It is this outlook that we need. It 
gives us our hope back again. “The golden age is 
before you, not -behind you,” said Saint-Simon. So 
said Jean Paul: “A golden or innocent age never 
called itself golden ; it expected one.” There is the 
test. If we do not look for one, ours is neither a 
golden nor an innocent age. 
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But when we come to consider the matter, we 
find that it is in the regions of sculpture and architec- 
ture that this authority of antiquity chiefly becomes 
paramount. Sculpture desponds at present. Many 
declare that its sphere was limited, and has been 
completely explored by the classic masters. They 
declare, in short, that sculpture has no future. Still 
more submissive are the students of architecture to 
the olden canons. The Greek orders are, as it were, 
divine orders ; they are the standards of architectural 
beauty. Perchance some phases of architectural taste 
in our day do not hark back so far. Some of us 
may be content with the Gothic for dignified archi- 
tecture, and with Queen Anne-ism for its humbler 
domestic forms. But it seems to be tacitly agreed 
that an architect would be a fool for his pains if 
he attempted to create a great building of which we 
could not say, ‘That is in the Doric style,” or “ in 
the Corinthian,” or “ in the Gothic,” or even “in the 
Palladian,” or “the Rococo” itself, or at any rate 
in some style recognisable as already invented. 

In painting, however, the authority of the antique 
is much less felt. For one thing, the very vehicle 
with which the ancient painters worked was too 
perishable to transmit to us much of their thought. 
Yet, on the other hand, it is strange to reflect that 


while the artistic spirit embodied in the statuary and 
architecture of the ancient world has seemed fairly to 
petrify in the process of the ages, behind the frailer 
paint, fading generation after generation, the art- 
aspirations of mankind have been more consistently 


fostered. ‘‘ Souls live on in perpetual echoes,” it has 
been said: the souls of the painters have lived on 
in perpetually vanescent hues. The essence of the 
painter’s art appears to be a sort of Heraclitan flux. 
Its very mutability has been its safety. The sculptor, 
Pygmalion-like, believing that his art has achieved 
perfection, seems. ready to drop his chisel. But the 
painter is like the Astrid of romance, who for ever 
roams through the moonlight, seeking the choicest 
flowers for the wreath which she twines. Always as 
the last and choicest is added to complete the chaplet 
the flowers drop asunder in her hands, and the task 
of weaving the perfect wreath is begun anew, yet 
ever with eagerness, for the unplucked flowers are 
the most beautiful. 

To revive some of these faded flowers—the Greek 
flowers of painting—has been Dr. Woermann’s task in 
an important section of the book now lying before us, 
the “ History of Painting, Ancient, Early Christian, 
and Medieval.”* 


said to be, in a sense, past all reviving, for they exist 


* “History of Painting,” from the German of the late Dr. 
Alfred Woltmann and Dr. Karl Woermann. Edited by Prof. 
Sidney Colvin. Vol. I., “ Ancient, Early Christian, and Medixval 
Painting.” C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


These Greek flowers might be 
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only between the pages of books, like pressed leaves. 
Not a single authentic work of art attributed to a 
classic Greek painter has come down to us. We 
know Greek painting only by the description of its 
chefs-d’euvre preserved in literature, and in a far less 
reliable way by the Roman relics and Campanian art 
which possess something of the Greek form. Even 
the literary sources of information on the subject are 
scanty, though well known. They have recently been 
laid under contribution in our own country by Pro- 
fessor Newton, who has done so much to enlighten 
us on all the phases of Greek art: But perhaps the 
most comprehensive summary of the literature and 
tradition of Greek painting ever published is this of 
Dr. Woermann’s—admirably clear in style, free from 
the pedantry that sometimes mars the work of a 
scholar, and free also from the presence of precon- 
ceived hypotheses and theories with which to cement 
together the fragments of history handed down to us. 
Dr. Woermann does not profess to tell us all that 
Greek painting did and all that it overlooked. He 
is content to ascertain and chronologically arrange 
the statements of various authors regarding Greek 
painters, occasionally throwing light on these state- 
ments by reference to existing later but similar treat- 
ment of Greek subjects by comparatively degenerate 
artists. We are told all, or nearly all, that can be 
learnt of Cimon of Cleonai; Polygnotus, the Thrasian 
artist of character ; Agatharsus of Samos, who did so 
much to imitate the study of true perspective; Apol- 
lodorus the Athenian, the first to combine landscape 
and figure painting; Zeuxis of Heracleia, the student 
of chiaroscuro; Parrhasius of Ephesus, the painter of 
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action; Timanthes of Cythnos, who depicted such won- 

drous varieties of sorrow in his famous “ Iphigenia ;” 
- Eupompus, founder of the Dorian school; Pamphilus, 
the first to popularise what came to be the favourite 
method of encaustic painting on wax; Pausias, the 
artist of genre; Apelles, essentially the portrait-painter, 
and the greatest name in Greek art. These, with 
their more or less degenerate followers, are mar- 


shalled before us in Dr. Woermann’s pages. Truly 
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modern painters like Leonardo or Michael Angelo. 
Even were we assured that the ancient Greeks pro- 
duced such paintings as the world has never seen 
since, it would be a curious if an insoluble problem 
to inquire how much artistic vigour and pleasure 
would have been lost to the later world, had these 
masterpieces remained to unnerve us from further 
efforts. But, on the whole, the student turns from 
the study of Greek painting with the impression 
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(From the Benedictionale of Zthelwold.) 


an interesting review, that of these great men. 
But we confess that after perusal of these pages, we 
are only strengthened in our belief that the haze of 
distance causes these early masters to loom out to us 
somewhat larger than life-size. The eulogy poured 
by ancient writers upon the works of the very greatest 
painters of Greece, Zeuxis and Apelles, seems to us 
extravagant by the side of their descriptions of these 
same works. And the personal traits of these artists, 
revealed to us by historical anecdotes, indicate an aim 
and a spirit far below the aim and the spirit of more 


that its choice of subjects was comparatively narrow ; 
that its method of dealing with the ultimate difficul- 
ties of perspective lay in avoiding them, these being 
overcome for the first time by the great men of the 
fifteenth century ; and that its most celebrated artists, 
far from being universalists, like Leonardo and Michael 
Angelo and Albertini, were limited in their individual 
styles. 

Such is the tendency of thought which will probably 
be strengthened in the minds of others besides ourselves, 
upon the perusal of Dr. Woermann’s carefully-written 
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account of Greek as well as of the far less important the Dark Ages, which, like a palimpsest, would seem 
Roman art. The remainder of the volume is occupied _ to have been obliterated almost for ever. The charac- 
by dissertations upon early Christian and medieval ter of the early Christian paintings, indeed, is better 























MOSAIC. 
(From the Capella Palatina, Palermo.) 


painting, from the pen of Dr. Woltmann. Dr. Wolt- 
mann is known to be one of the greatest living 
authorities on the subject. It is truly surprising to 
find how much material he gets together, and how 
completely he spells out that obscure art-history of 


known, because its records have been more accessible, 
and less subject to destruction. In the catacombs 
of Rome the early Christian paintings can best be 
studied, and tombs are not so perishable as panels or 
even the plaster of temples. Strange, the air of the 
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THE ANNUNCIATION. 
(An Altar-Piece of the Clares in Cologne Cathedral.) 


grave has given these rude artists an immortality. 
Principally the product of the first few centuries, 
these votive paintings on the tombs and chapels of 
the catacombs lived unharmed, because unknown by 
pagan or Christian iconoclasts, until the end of the 
sixteenth century. Since then the discoveries of 
the learned Bozio, supplemented by those of Seroux 
d’Agincourt and our contemporary De Rossi, have fully 
elicited from them the history of the art of those times. 
In the earliest centuries the purely decorative work is 
generally found. Vines intertwining Cupids, laurels 
and asters, adorn the ceilings of the tombs. A little 
later the classical mythology is strangely engrafted 
on Christian doctrine. Orpheus typifies Christ. Still 
oftener the figure of Hermes, with a lamb swung over 
his shoulders, symbolises the Good Shepherd. The 
Apostles are not to be distinguished from the ancient 
philosophers. Up to this time painting is scarcely epic ; 
it is only symbolic. It typifies by conventional sym- 
bols certain abstract doctrines of the Church. Such 
an important subject as the Passion is not attempted 
before the seventh century, as far as we know. And 
the noteworthy fact about the art-history of these early 
Christian centuries is, that as the conception of its 
scope widened, its power weakened. The traditions 
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of classic art completely faded away; the serenity 
and simplicity so remarkable in all the traces of these 
earliest Christians vanished also. The mysteries of 
Christianity were brooded over till they seemed in- 
capable of being rendered in any artistic forms. Those 
gloomy days were approaching in which Christianity 
turned sick and peevish and sorrowful, and for a while 
put all beauty away from it. In the fatuity of the 
dark Middle Ages it would seem as if it were almost 
sick unto death. Art, as was natural, then became 
principally devoted to both decoration and illustration. 
It is in his researches in this field that Dr. Woltmann, 
we should mention, has been particularly successful. 
It is through such labours as his that we are now 
learning how much of more recent art had its begin- 
nings in the miniatures of the Church’s literature. 
In our second illustration, for instance, some readers 
may be surprised to see a number of figures which 
partake of the characteristics of the Giotteschi, 
although this specimen of religious art was produced 
in England quite three hundred years before Giotto 
was born. A comparison of the freedom of this 
penman’s design with the stiff Byzantine manner 
pervading so late a work as the mosaic reproduced in 
the next engraving (about 1143) will do very well 
to point the observation which we have just made. 
In the mosaic, which is interesting to study as an 
example of little known Sicilian work, we find a cul- 
tivated feeling for decoration, a certain power of line 
and expressiveness in the delineation of the faces. 
But we find no action, no story, no passion. The 
persons are secondary to the abstractions with which 
they are symbolivally clothed and overloaded. The 
Byzantine immobility, to be sure, lingered very per- 
severingly in Sicily, but our contrast between the 
specimens of large pictorial work and the smaller 
minuter work of the Saxon illuminator does not 
therefore lose its force. We can come down later and 
study in a far different field, still with wonder at 
the prematurity—if we might so call it—of the early 
illuminators. The celebrated Cologne school, towards 
the end of the fourteenth century, was producing 
work such as the altar-piece outlined on this page. 
There is a sweetness and grace in the illustration 
wanting in the English work already mentioned, but 
otherwise, even in the management of the extremities, 
there is little te choose between the two examples in 
point of style. 

But it would take too many pages to go into 
details of the interesting and curious considerations 
that occur to the reader of this really great work of 
Woltmann and Woermann’s. Professor Colvin and 
the able translator who assisted him should be thanked 
for rendering more accessible to English readers what 
certainly appears to be the most exhaustive history 
of ancient painting in European literature. 
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AN OLD PICTURE. 
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ES IEN A, that town that nestles 
so curiously amidst the brown 
hills of Southern Tuscany, 
is overlooked by too many 
travellers. It has its quaint 
old Piazza de] Campo, shaped 
like a scallop-shell, sloping 
down to where stands the 
grand old Palazzo Pubblico, 
with its fine tower and beau- 

tiful little Gothic chapel, still deco- 
rated with the fading frescoes of 

_ one of Siena’s mighty sons, whose 

masterpieces adorn their native city ; 
whilst on the other side of our scal- 
lop-shell stands the Fonte Gaja, 
or Fountain of Joy, Jacopo della 
Quercia’s beautiful work, from which 


_ whose sacred figures have watched over 


the continued bubbling of the pure waters. 


for these five hundred years—or at least 

did so till the restorers spoiled it. It is 

pleasant to wander through those tortuous 
streets, where it is so easy to lose and so difficult to 
find one’s way, every turn of which is rife with the 
history of the brave Sienese, famous alike for their 
struggles in the cause of liberty and for their pre- 
eminence in art. Standing in the large piazza at 
the highest point of the city, face to face with the 
rich beauties of its cathedral, you feel yourself lost 
in amazement at the many-coloured marbles, the 
sculptures and bas-reliefs, the pillars, and exquisite 
traceries of that wonderful fagade, till the eye has 
mounted up, little by little, and rests on the figure 
of the Virgin which crowns the whole. Then you 
enter, and you wander from chapel to chapel, and 
marvel at the magnificence of Niccola Pisano’s sculp- 
tured pulpit, to support which lions bend their stately 
‘backs, and you reach at last the much-treasured 
picture of the cathedral, the altar-piece of Duccio 
(1311), one of the earliest specimens of Sienese art. 
I call it an altar-piece, but it is not so now, though 
it was originally painted for the high altar. 

The cathedral had just been built; not to be 
finished, however, for many years to come, but ready 
for its internal decorations. Duccio had already been 
expending his genius in its cause. To him is due the 
invention of that beautiful pavement, unique in art ; 
not tesselated, as we find it in so many of Italy’s noble 
churches ; not mosaic, in our usual understanding of 
the term; not that wondrous Opus Alexandrinum 


of the early sacred edifices of Southern Europe ; but 
an application of chzaroseuro in marble pictures, a 
dark grey marble inlaid upon white, with lines of 
delicate shading, the effect of which is very beautiful. 
The sacred subjects, chiefly from the Old Testament, 
are life-size, and the oldest of them are by Duccio. 

Duccio’s genius, then, was well known to his 
townsmen ; so was his piety, and that was a charac- 
teristic duly appreciated in Siena at that time. Those 
were days when artists worked, not simply for the 
love of their art, still less for the sake of gold, but 
first and foremost for the love of God. Their life 
was one prayer. They did nothing but their work, 
and cared only for what they were doing. 

The Sienese authorities sought out our noble- 
minded Duccio in his quiet home in one of those 
steep streets where he laboured at his beloved art, and 
from whence he went daily to one of the humbler 
churches of the city to seek for that wisdom and 
love and skill which were to give power and expres- 
sion to his work. They told him they wanted an 
altar-piece for their great cathedral, and that he was 
chosen as the man most worthy of the work. We 
can well fancy the faithful, simple-minded man 
reverently uncovering his head, and giving thanks 
to Heaven for the honour put upon him. Amongst 
the archives of the town still exists the contract 
in which he engaged to paint this picture “as the 
Lord will give him cunning.” 

Thus Duccio got to work upon his beautiful 
“ Madonna and Holy Child,” and the townsfolk came 
and went about his studio, and watched his progress 
for three years, with ever-increasing love for what 
they looked upon as their own. They spared no cost 
upon it, till the lavishment of gold and ultramarine 
and other adornments is said to have mounted up to 
3,000 golden scudi. Duccio’s share of recompense 
was less than £20 of our money—little enough to 
keep him in daily bread and home comforts till his 
work was done. More he sought not, for was it 
not an offering to the Lord of his time and talent, 
his genius and love ? 

At last the picture was finished : a double picture 
—on one side the Virgin and the Holy Child, with 
this inscription, pious and quaint— 


“ Mater Sancta Dei, sis causa Senis requici ; 
Sis Ducio vita, te quia pinxit ita.” 
[‘* Holy Mother of God, cause thou rest to Siena ; 
Be thou life to Duccio, because he has painted thee thus.”’] 


At the back were twenty-seven small compartments, 
in which were painted, with exquisite finish, incidents 
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of sacred history, the majority of them scenes from 
our Saviour’s life. 

The people of Siena came to the artist’s studio to 
claim their costly picture and carry it in triumph to 
its place of honour. The bells rang, trumpets sounded, 
and the people—“ young men and maidens, old men 
and children ”—walked in glad procession, scattering 
flowers on the way, giving thanks to God, and 
singing hymns in praise of the Virgin, the special 
guardian of their town. The picture was carried 
aloft, and the humble and happy Duccio followed 
behind it, with a wreath of laurel round his 
painter’s cap. His heart was full of thankfulness 
and joy; for had he not given of his best? had he 
not done with his might what his hand had found to 
do? With many prayers and songs of praise was 
their treasure raised to its appointed place—the high 
altar of the cathedral, which stood apart from any 
wall, and allowed the worshipping and admiring 
crowds to wander round and round, and dwell on 
the beautiful subjects painted at the back. 

The picture no longer stands where it was placed 


that day. Long years afterwards it was removed by 
a generation that knew not Duccio, to make way 
for the tabernacle that took its place. Its glittering 
glory is gone; it is divided into two pictures, the 
back from the front, and placed in two separate 
chapels at opposite sides of the cathedral. It looks 
stiff and quaint to modern eyes, and our Protestant 
feelings have a natural shrinking from the subject 
when placed in a church; for we know that though, 
originally, such pictures were intended as aids of 
faith, they gradually became objects of worship in 
themselves, and helped on the growth of that terrible 
Mariolatry which overspread Italy. But in these 
early pictures that idea is less prominent than in the 
modern ones of the Virgin Mary which we see in all 
the churches of that land; and the more we study 
this special one, the more we begin to see how it was 
one of the first efforts to be free from the formalism 
of the Byzantine school—an attempt at the holy, 
earnest expression of the piety that prompted it; and 
we learn, as the Sienese have again learnt, to prize their 
Duccio, the father of art in Siena. C. Duncan. 
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HE chief characteristic of the fifty-fifth Exhi- 
bition of the Royal Scottish Academy, opened 
as usual in the early spring, is the large number 
of promising works by the rising generation of 
artists, both of those belonging to the Academy 
and those outside of it. No exhibition of recent 
years has been so rich in this respect—a fact which 
is full of significance for the future of Scottish 
art—while the general excellence is’ considerably 
above the average notwithstanding. It is more- 
over a tradition of these annual exhibitions that 
they do not rely upon the strength of the Academy 
exclusively, and while the selection is duly conser- 
vative, a wholesome variety is always obtained from 
the pictures sent by honorary members of the body 
like Mr. Millais, Mr. Pettie, or Mr. Orchardson, to 
which are added now and again a few examples of 
other prominent London artists. 

This season Sir Frederick Leighton contributes 
one of the chief features of the collection. It is a 
picture which probably belongs to the intermediate 
stage of his career, when there still lingered traces 
of that early Italian influence which had directly 
inspired his great picture, “Cimabue’s Madonna,” 
and before he had fully adopted the refined clas- 
sicism and less emotional style of his later years. 
The title is “Golden Hours,” and, like all the Pre- 
sident’s work, it is severely simple in composition. 
It shows us a dark-haired youth—of that gentle 


type of feature which we associate with the Vene- 
tian painters’ idea of Christ—in full-sleeved black 
costume, seated at a harpsichord, over which a 
beautiful girl is leaning in a listening attitude. 
Her face is turned to the musician, and we only 
have a suggestion of the ivory-toned cheek and 
neck, and the back of her auburn hair demurely 
plaited and bound with a fillet of brown ribbon, 
while her figure is lost in the spacious folds of 
her richly-flowered dress. Behind the figures, in 
their utopia of love and melody, is a gilt screen, 
lost in brown shadow behind the head of the lady, 
but flushing to a golden hue where the dusky 

















SAN GIORGIO MAGGIORE. 
(By George Reid, R.S.A.) 


locks of the man are relieved against it. The 
charm of a work so unassuming in its motive lies 
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mainly in the grace of its expression and in the 
depth of the sentiment which stimulated the painter. 
One lingers before it without any more definite 
sensation than an indescribable sense of its beauty, 
of its refined languor and harmony. It is not 
easy to picture those medieval lovers as endowed 
with the vulgar attributes of every-day humanity, 
and we regard them rather as the figures of the poet’s 
dream, the children of imagination and loveliness. 
In direct con- | 
trast, in respect 
of their living in- 
terest, are the 
works of that mas- 
ter of the brush, 
Mr. Millais, who ° 
is represented in 
Edinburgh by no 
less than . three 
delightful pictures. 
That one possess- 
ing the most 
popular qualities 
is “ Bright Eyes,” 
a figure of a girl 
in simple red cloak 
and white necker- 
chief, who gazes 
with great, honest, 
brown eyes directly 
out of the picture. 
Her hands . are 
thrust with easy 
nonchalance into 
the pockets of her 
cloak, her dark 
hat hangs care- 
lessly on her arm, 
and her long 
brown locks stray 
about her shoul- 
ders. Beyond her 
isa flat background 
of purplish-grey wall, from the top of which a sprig 
or two of mistletoe hangs temptingly over her head. 
In its broad, simple work, this is a charming ex- 
ample of Mr. Millais, and presents a perfect por- 
trait of a fresh, frank English girl. Even greater 
in its breadth of handling is another beautiful head, 
this time of a sunny-haired child in white pinafore, 
with a string of blue beads around her neck, and a blue 
silk sash about her waist. The piquancy of the little 
face, with the half-retreating expression of the full 
blue eyes, is given with a freedom which indicates 
absolute certainty of brush-work. There is no trace of 
imported prettiness or ideal regularity of features here, 
36 





QUEEN MARY’S FIRST LEVEE. 
(By W. B. Hole, A.R.S.A.) 
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but the exact medium between the realistic and the 
artistic seems to have been attained without any 
effort. Such free-and-easy handling is called “ negli- 
gent ” and “ careless,” and is objected to on the pleas 
that it is sketchy and unfinished; but how obvious it 
is that the artist has done precisely so much as he 
wished to do, and that he differs from all other prac- 
titioners in the enviable faculty of knowing when to 
leave his work alone! ‘True finish, as Mr. Ruskin 
has it, is “added 
truth,” and any 
more precision to 
this little head, 
any rounding off 
of lines, orsquaring 
off of tints, would 
not have been true 
finish; it would, 
it is probable, 
have deprived the 
picture of much of 
its charm. The 
same artist also 
sends his magni- 
ficent portrait of 
the Marchioness of 
Huntly, a stately 
lady with a pale, 
thoughtful face, 
in costume of 
white muslin, 
_ touched here and 
there with yellow 
ribbons. Of Mr. 
Briton Riviére’s 
cultured workman- 
ship there is an in- 
teresting example 
in his “ Persepolis,” 
exhibited at the 
Royal Academy 
a few years ago, 
and since engraved 
by Mr. Stacpoole. Among the gaunt ruins of the 
“courts where Jamshyd gloried, and drank deep,” 
the lions are stealthily prowling in a moonlight 
night, waking the still air with their deep-toned 
voices. Mr. Riviére’s facility in drawing was 
never better instanced than in the masterly ex- 
pression of the slow, swaying tread of the lions as 
they solemnly ascend the broad staircase to the plains 
above. . Mr. Erskine Nicol is also represented by a 
picture which visitors to the Royal Academy may 
remember, “The Storm at Sea,” a group of figures 
looking from the rude aperture which serves as a 
window of a fisherman’s cottage upon the tempest 
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which rages without. Next us, an old sailor in red 
shirt is peering through a telescope at some vessel -in 
distress off the shore, whilst at his side is another 
grizzly veteran in waterproof suit, from whose face 
the strong gusts of wind are tossing back the grey 
locks. Behind them is a third figure, that of an 
old woman, her anxiety expressed in her distressed 
features and’ in the hands firmly clenched across her 
bosom. Mr. Johu Pettie contributes two portraits: 
one of them, an elderly gentleman in costume of 
black and brown velvet; the other, a portrait of an 
Edinburgh “ Advocate” in wig and gown; and 
among other pictures, by well-known London artists, 
are Mr. Orchardson’s “ Napoleon on Board the 
Bellerophon” (already noticed im Tue Magazine 
or Art, Vol. III., page 314); a small genre pic- 
ture by Mr. Herkomer, “‘ Granny’s Tales;” and 
Mr. Colin Hunter’s “ Silver of the Sea,” of last 
year’s Academy. 

A large portion of the prominent pictures are, 
of course, contributed by Academicians and Asso- 
ciates of the Scottish Academy. Among the former, 
Mr. George Reid, of Aberdeen, is unusually strong. 
Besides several very able portraits, he sends his 
“ Norham,” a bend of shimmering river, backed by 
a mass of russet-tinted foliage, out of which the 
castle ruins stand against a grey sky; and a Venetian 
scene, “ San Giorgio Maggiore” (sketched on page 
260), in which an oft-painted theme is treated in 
thoroughly unconventional fashion. Instead of the 
golden-hued Venice, steeped in its everlasting sun- 
light, Mr. Reid gives us a silvery effect of evening, 
with the moon new risen, and the waters still and 
cool, under a delicate sky. Of Mr. M‘Taggart’s art 
it is not easy to give a just estimate in a few sen- 


ordinated all other qualities. In the achievement of 
this, Mr. M“Taggart had, at one stage of his career, 

















‘Sw’ LICHTSOME HEART I PU’D A ROSE.” 
(By Robert Herdman, B.8S.A.) 


to sacrifice much of that detail which is usually so 
highly prized by the general spectator. Now, when 
this primary aim has been reached, he has returned 
more to the precision of his earlier manner, having, 
in the meantime, gained a notable accession in truth 
and subtlety of colour. No-more admirable example 
of his art has been exhibited for many years than 
“Happy as the Day is Long,” a very delightful 
stretch of heaving blue water, with bright children 
playing on the sands. The picture is flooded in 
summer sunlight, and the eye is carried across the 

undulating swell of the sea to the veil of 











warm hazy light which partially shrouds 
the horizon. In the painting of the little 
figures in relation to their surroundings, 
we have the key of Mr. M‘Taggart’s work. 
No part is unduly emphasised, but each 
detail is placed with absolute truth in the 
place where it should be, and that too with 
extraordinary breadth and delicacy of colour. 
Turning to Mr. Robert Herdman, we have 
another accomplished member of the Academy, 
whose matured feeling and workmanship find 
their outcome in more ideal work. Of two 
of his pictures we are enabled to give illus- 
trations. One of them, “Golden Spring,” 








CURLERS, DUDDINGSTON LOCH. 
(By Robert Anderson, A.R.S.A.) 


tences, but its aim may be briefly summarised as an 
earnest endeavour to deal with the truth of “ relation- 
ship” of objects, as a first motive, to which are sub- 


embodies the idyllic conception of the tuneful 
spring-time in a beautiful head, with blue angel 
eyes turned upwards, and with a wealth of brown 
hair showered about. her shoulders. The other work 
from the same hand is also partly ideal—in its treat- 
ment of background accessories especially so—and 
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shows us a comely country girl, her fair hair bound 
with a blue ribbon, seated by the wayside, and 
moralising with sweet expression over the flower she 
has plucked. In both we have that assured hand- 
ling and that refined colour which mark the work 
of the highly-cultivated painter. Another Acade- 
mician who also contributes largely to the annual 
exhibition is Mr. Robert Gavin. Mr. Gavin is 
now permanently resident in Morocco, and each year 
sends some half-dozen canvases dealing with the gor- 
geous colour and picturesque details of Moorish life. 
Not the least interesting of these, this season, is 
the large canvas, “ A Marriage Procession,” a long 
line of wedding guests in red-and-white garments, 
solemnly marching along the street at sundown, 
the sky overhead one breadth 
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of the Pretender’s army. brought to bay by their 
Hanoverian assailants on a space of marsh-land on 
Culloden Muir. In the forepart of the picture, and 
gazing out directly at us, is a resolute clansman, with 
target aloft and broadsword ready for the foe, while 
beyond him, one wounded man is supported in the 
arms of a veteran highlander, and another has sunk 
to the ground, stricken probably to death. Over 
the distant landscape the heavy storm-clouds are 
drifting, but we can ‘still catch glimpses of the fight 
raging on the dark hillside, and of the lowland 
eavalry who are plunging through the morass in their 
attempt to assail the Jacobites on the flank. In the 
second picture, of which we give a wood-cut, the 
theme is to all intents more peaceful, though it is 

the first act, as the other was the 





of vivid orange light. Other 
figure-subjects are - contributed 
by Mr. J. M. Barclay, who 
illustrates an episode in the 
life of Robert the Bruce; by 
Mr. John Faed, who sends 
two highly- finished interiors 
with figures ; and by Mr. George 
Hay and Mr. J. A. Houston; 
whilst the landscape element 
is unusually well supported by 
Messrs. ‘Waller Paton, Alexander 
Fraser, Arthur Perigal, John 
Smart, and W. F. Vallance. 
The success of the year, 
however, in the estimation of 
the great mass of exhibition- 
goers, is Mr. Robert Gibb’s 
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last one, in the stormy life of a 
Royal Stuart. Ina high antique 
bed, set in a tapestried oak 
chamber of Linlithgow Palace, 
the little Mary Queen of Scots 
rests in her mother’s arms, whilst 
lords and ecclesiastics come to 
pay her homage. Her father, 
James .V., has died a few days 


yy before, and the rival factions, 

[ee led by Cardinal Beaton on the 

, one side and by the Earl of 

bE: Arran on the other, are already 

a Np intriguing for possession of her 


precious person. Before a year 
is past, Arran is to promise her 
in marriage to Prince Edward of 
England, a. promise which will 
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“Thin Red Line.” Mr. Gibb 
was elected an Associate of the 
Academy two or three years ago, 
and his work has always promised exceptionally well, 
although never so cultivated or so thoughtful as his 
present performance. It deals: with that memorable 
stand made by the 93rd Highlanders on the 25th of 
October, 1854, at Balaclava. The subject is intensely 
dramatic, and what melodrama it might have been 
capable of has been wisely avoided by the. painter’s 
reticence in the ghastly parts of the picture. We 
feel that the emphasis is a genuine one, and does 
not depend upon mawkish sentiment or shallow 
pathos for its stirring qualities. Mr. Gibb may 
be congratulated upon the production of. a picture 
which will compare with the best work in a similar 
vein; and we hope to give it further considera- 
tion in these pages at another time. Also dealing 
with historical subjects, but going further back in 
date than Mr. Gibb’s picture, are “The Evening of 
Culloden” and “ Queen Mary’s First Levée” by Mr. 
W. B. Hole, A.R.S.A. The first depicts a handful 


SPRING. 
(By Robert Herdman, B.S.A.) 


result in further wars, and in a 
disastrous defeat of the Scot- 
tish arms at Pinkie Cleuch. 
Grouped ground a table, on which rests the Regalia 
of Scotland, are some of these rival courtiers; the 
wily Cardinal is next us, and beyond him, with pen 
ready to set his hand to the deed of allegiance, is the 
Earl of Arran. The artist has rightly concentrated 
his work upon the infant and her mother, both as 
regards light and composition, and altogether the 
picture is a notable illustration of Scottish history. 
Not less historical in its illustration of contemporary 
Scottish life is a large water-colour by Mr. Robert 
Anderson, A.R.S.A. (engraved on page 262), a curling 
scene, such as the late Sir George Harvey loved to 
dwell upon, on Duddingston Loch, near Edinburgh. 
Other Associates who contribute largely to the exhibi- 
tion are Mr. Beattie Brown, represented by one or 
two woodland scenes; Mr. J. Lawton Wingate, who 
adds to his success of last year by an eminently 
poetical and sympathetic rustic scene, “ When the 
Kye come Hame;” Mr. J. C. Noble, who exhibits 
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increasing facility in dealing with the picturesque 
details of shipping; Mr. R. P. Bell, who contributes 
several able portraits; and Mr. George Aikman, whose 
work includes figure and landscape subjects. Among 
the outsiders, Mr. David Murray has to be noted for 
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several landscapes treated with great originality and 
power, while there is no more genuinely artistic pic- 
ture, simple and unassuming though it be, than Mr. 
R. M‘Gregor’s “ Knife-grinder,” a pleasant episode of 
quiet village life. Gerorce R. Hatketr. 





“THE LIZARD.” 


From THE StatuE sy M. ANTOoINE Féuix Bovuré. 


LTHOUGH France and Italy have been, per- 
haps, the most active of the rival nations in 

the art of modern sculpture—Italy developing an ex- 
traordinary talent of realism, while France generally 


with the fire-flies in and out—those little lights 
believed by the Tuscans to be kindled in honour of 
the growing corn which will supply bread to their 
altars; and of these expressive creatures the lizard 





combines in some measure the principles of classic, 
romantic, and naturalistic art—other countries have 
yet not been idle; and among Belgian sculptors, 
M. Bouré has won a wide reputation. In “The 
Lizard” he has happily chosen a subject which 
might belong to any time. A boy might lounge 
by an Athenian wall, or in the garden of a Pompeian 
villa, or under the vines of modern Naples, on the 
watch for the shy playmate whose head curls out 
of its hole to look at him. Every one who has 
enjoyed a southern summer knows how the heat, 
light, and intensity of the palpitating days seem 
to be summed up, as it were, in the two living 
creatures that never rest from morn till night— 
the cicala and the lizard, while the hot nights throb 





is the most companionable. Wildly timid, it will 
yet come so near to the boy at his play that the 
beating of its heart and the twinkle of its eyes 
may be plainly seen. Kin to the lizard, but of an 
altogether different temper and complexion, is that 
grey animal with shortened tail and exaggerated 
paws, not slender, tapering, and swift like the lizard, 
but bloated, blunt, and slow, which lurks for days 
together behind some shutter on a sunny house-wall, 
a malignant presence. 

M. Bouré has done well to choose a subject 
so free from dates that the nude may be treated 
in it without anomaly. The work was exhibited 
at the Philadelphia Exhibition with three lions 
from the same chisel, and obtained a medal. 























THE SYMBOL. 


“Ts it nothing to you, all ye that pass by ?”—Lam. i. 12. 


(From the Painting by Frank Dicksee, A.R.A. By permission of T. D. Galpin, Esq.) 














THE COLLECTION OF 


F making of pictures, as of books, it may 
well be said that there is no end. Modern 
art is quite as prolific as modern litera- 
ture. Painters equal, if they do not outvie 
writers, in the quantity of work they turn 
out. This extraordinary activity is, of 

course, fostered and kept alive by public encourage- 

ment. The laws of supply and demand are as in- 
87 





THE MUSIC LESSON. 
(From the Painting by Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A.) 


TREASURE-HOUSES OF ART. 


MR. C. P. MATTHEWS.—L 


exorably true concerning pictures as concerning any 
other goods. It may be that just at this moment 
art-sales are fewer, and art itself is proportionately 
dull. The causes are not difficult to trace. Recent 
commercial depression is the chief reason; another 
is, that artists have rather spoilt their own market. 
An epoch of marvellous prosperity tempted them 
to raise their prices so high that ordinary buyers 
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were dismayed. It is probable that this period of 
undue inflation has reached its limit, and that prices 
will soon rule considerably lower. In any case the 
check to sales is only temporary, and there has 
never been any proportionate check to production. 
“What becomes of the pictures?” is a question 
which, in view of this never-ceasing productive- 
ness, naturally rises to every tongue. The answer 
can only be given by some modern Asmodeus or 
Diable Boiteux, who is privileged to peer beneath 
the roofs of modern mansions, and report what 
he sees. There are probably very few houses— 
certainly none whose owners have the slightest 
pretensions to culture, and are not hampered by 
want of means—which do not possess some speci- 


mens of modern pictorial art. Great differences | 


would, of course, be found as to quantity and 
quality. Here, a man overflowing with self-esteem, 


invests his savings in a portrait either of his wife 


or of himself, or of both, by some more or less 
eminent hand; there, an art-loving amateur has 
picked up a gem or two, in the style he prefers, 
at fairly moderate rates. Then comes the more 
affluent but less cultured buyer, who puts himself 
into the hands of the dealers, trusting probably 
more to their judgment than his own, paying a 
very large commission for the honour of being 
served by them, and admiring what they order 
him to like. Last of all, and quite at the head 
of all art-patrons, is the skilled connoisseur, strong, 
self-reliant, liberal, who chooses for himself, who 
buys only what he himself approves -of, and who 
yet does not hesitate to disburse considerable sums 
in support of his sound discriminating taste. 

The gentleman whose collection forms the sub- 
ject of the present paper is a notable member of 
the last-named class. Mr. C. P. Matthews has de- 
voted: himself for many years past to the acquisition 
of the choicest works of art. But he is not a 
collector in the ordinary sense of the word. He 
himself deprecates the term “collection” as applied 
to his art-treasures, and more modestly styles his 
possession a “selected lot”—a small but carefully 
and judiciously chosen group of pictures by the most 
eminent painters of the day. If the term collec- 
tion does not apply, still less does that of gallery. 
The pictures at Hertford Street are not gathered 
together in one long room devoted exclusively and 
pretentiously to art, but they are scattered all over 
the house, and form an integral and essential part 
of the family household gods. In the hall, upon 


the staircase, on landings, in dining-room, drawing- 
rooms, and boudoir, chefs-d’ceuvre everywhere meet 
the eye: famous works, withdrawn possibly for some 
time from public observation, but still lovingly re- 
membered and readily recognised by the appreciative 


manent and somewhat retired home. 
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visitor to the house where they have now their per- 
It is with a 
distinct sensation of surprise that one comes upon 
Holman Hunt’s “Finding of the Christ in the 
Temple,” hanging in the gorgeous frame which the 
painter himself designed for it, beneath Géréme’s 
“Gladiators,” and flanked by Millais’ “ Sisters,” 
and another great work of Hunt’s, the “ After 
Glow.” The value of Mr. Matthews’s collection 
may indeed be gathered at one glance upon this 
morsel of wall space, so richly endowed with trea- 
sures. The pictures are all masterpieces, and serve 
as admirable foils one to the other; the peculiar 
merits of each show up into sharper relief the 
excellences of its neighbours. Nothing could be 
better devised than the juxtaposition of “ The 
Gladiators” and “The Finding of the Saviour.” 
Above, the scene portrays a phase of the fierce 
licentious life of Pagan Rome: the brawny hirelings, 
about to be butchered to make a Roman holiday, 
with reckless bravado, and in the well-known 
words, “Ave Imperator, morituri Te salutant,” 
greet the Emperor, that debauched voluptuary 
Vitellius, who sits enthroned on high. The vast 
amphitheatre—it is that on the Campus Martius, 
and not the Colosseum which was built some years 
later by Vespasian’ and Titus—is thronged; awn- 
ings temper the strong glare, but there is light 
enough to realise the brutal passions and the fierce 
lust for blood which animate all the spectators in 
this cruel crowd. Very different are one’s sensa- 
tions on gazing upon the picture below, irradiated 
as it is with the effulgence of the coming Light of 
the World. This great work of Hunt’s must be 
pretty generally familiar from the engraving which 
has long been distributed at a comparatively low 
rate. But although the black-and-white reproduc- 
tion does ample justice to the sentiment of the 
picture, giving accurately its principal characteris- 
tics; the impassioned inspired face of the central 
figure; the eager yearning face of the mother; the 
varied aspect of the doctors, some callous, some 
self-satisfied, and one only touched and thrilled to 
his heart’s core by the winged words of the youthful 
Saviour—all these are incomplete without the glow- 
ing colour of the original work.  Its_brilliancy 
lingers long in the memory of those privileged to 
see the picture. Who can forget the purple gar- 
ment of our Lord; the red leather girdle; the rich 
auburn tones of the Saviour’s hair framing in 
the wondrous face; or the wealth of colour on the 
left. of this picture, purple, green, red, blue, all 
freely lavished upon the robes of the Rabbis and 
their attendants, and all against a background 
richly decorated, full of light, and glistening with 
gold? The distant landscape, again, is a triumph of 
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minute elaboration, the work of months; yet the 
painter has clearly sacrificed a great portion of it, 
covering it up with the intricate scroll-work of 
the background screen. The whole of this marvel- 
lous picture tells the same story of infinite pains 
lavished lovingly and ungrudgingly on every part 
of the canvas. It took altogether some six years 
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been extraordinary; the late J. F. Lewis, R.A., a 
renowned painter, who lived so long in the East that 
he was almost saturated with Oriental ideas, paid 
“The Finding in the Temple” a very high com- 
pliment. He sat before the picture, without moving 


or speaking, for two entire hours. 
To right and left of “The Gladiators” and “The 


THE DOUBTFUL COIN. 
(From the Painting by J. F. Lewis, R.A.) 


of continuous labour to complete it. Every detail is 
worked out with full knowledge gained after long 
and patient research. The types are all from nature ; 
the learned Rabbis are veritable descendants of those 
who sat in the Temple and disputed with our Lord, 
although their portraits were gained mostly by stealth. 
A spectator must be strangely unimpressionable who 
can rise from the contemplation of “The Finding in 
the Temple” unmoved. Upon some the effect has 


Finding in the Temple” are “ The After Glow” and 
“The Sisters,” a second well-planned contrast, pro- 
ducing a most effective result. The tall upright 
figure of the dusky Egyptian beauty is the very an- 
tithesis of the three graceful English children with 
their blooming cheeks, light tresses, and sweet inno- 
cent eyes. In the first-named picture the scheme of 
colour is gorgeous; everything is bright and brilliant, 
even to gaudiness—the purple drapery, the reddish- 
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yellow corn, the blue river, the hot luminous atmos- 
phere. In the second the colour is cool, transparent ; 
the arrangement simple in the extreme, as will be 
seen at once by the woodcut given on this page. 
Millais has probably never done anything finer 
than this portrait of his three daughters. It is a 
marvellous’ tour de force; boldly conceived and 
splendidly painted, the colour laid on with a firm 
fearless touch, quite Velasquez-like in its breadth and 
vigour. Of the three maidens standing against the 
pink and white azalea bushes, in their pure white 
dresses, with azure sashes and azure ribbons, in their 
golden chestnut hair, the one in centre has grown into 
womanhood, and is now Mrs. James. There is some- 
thing especially winning in the frank intrepid glance 
of this evidently honest and high-spirited girl. Her 
second sister belongs to another type; she is more 
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reserved, more thoughtful, with dreamy eyes as 
of one often absorbed in reverie. The third is not 
the least gracious of the charming trio, and her 
attitude, with her hand upon the eldest sister’s arm, 
is one of the deepest affection and sisterly pride. 
Nor do the foregoing pictures complete the 
display on this wonderful wall. On each side of 
“The Gladiators” are two excellent examples of 
George D. Leslie, R.A. One of them, fancifully styled 
‘ Lavinia,” a sweet girl of the type so much favoured 
by this pleasing painter of dainty English girlhood—a 
girl gleaner seated on a gate and carrying on her lap 
the ears of corn she has just gathered ;- the other, of 
which a woodcut is here given, is christened ‘ Palm 
Blossoms,” from the palm branch which the little 
maiden bears. There are many other valuable works 
in this drawing-room, and a reference to some few of 








THE SISTERS. 
(From-the Painting by J. E. Millais, R.A.) 





TREASURE-HOUSES OF ART—MR. MATTHEWS’S COLLECTION. 


these will serve to show how rich and varied the 
whole collection must be. Here are to be found 
several small but exquisite works by John Phillips, 
R.A., a landscape by Holland, another by Miller, a 
splendid Linnell, one by E. W. Cooke, R.A., an Etty, 
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which, as one of Mr. Matthews’s latest acquisitions, 
has the honour of an easel ail to itself. This 
picture of a lovely girl, violet-crowned, her dazzling 
alabaster skin and complexion admirably set off by 
the lemon-yellow drapery, and the subdued tones 





SPRING PELTING AWAY WINTER. 
. (From the Painting by P. H. Calderon, R.A.) 


a Leighton, and others. Those by Phillips include 
the study for the big picture of “ Murillo Painting 
in the Market-Place of Seville,” a small work which 
has all that peculiar charm of a first sketch commonly 
known as “go,” with the breadth and labour of a 
more finished picture. It is an admirable rendering of 
Spanish street-life, a medley of fruit-sellers, gipsies, 
priests, and muleteers. Mr. Matthews has four other 
well-known pictures by Phillips: “ Returning from 
the Fountain ;” “The Signal”—in which a dark- 
eyed senorita, half hidden by the draped curtains, is 
dropping a rose to her lover below ; “The Balcony ” 
—another beauty in a bright yellow dress; and last, 
not least, “The Gipsy Duet ””—two tawny-skinned 
daughters of that wandering race performing dex- 
terously on tambourine and guitar. The Etty in 
this drawing-room is the “ Toilette of Venus ”—a 
masterly piece of florid flesh-painting ; equally mas- 
terly, but in another, a quieter, and more refined 
key, is Sir Frederick Leighton’s “ Iostephane,” 


of the stone grey marble pillar against which she 
leans, can scarcely yet have passed from the memory 
of those who saw it in the Academy of 1880, where 
its exquisite grace and wondrous finish won so 
much praise from all. Mr. Matthews is the fortunate 
possessor of another of Sir Frederick Leighton’s most 
famous works, “The Music Lesson,”’ which hangs in 
an adjoining room, and a woodcut of which heads 
this notice. This beautiful picture, exhibited in 
1877, must also be well remembered by art-lovers. 
It may be described as the embodiment of rhythm, 
as a perfect pictorial harmony. A delicious tender- 
ness of tone pervades it ; the draperies are of softest 
gossamer, in white, pale blue, and delicate greens. 
There is an exquisite finish in the wax-like flesh- 
painting which no great master has ever excelled. 
We must return now to the inner drawing-room, 
as the rest of the pictures here are fully entitled to a 
more detailed description. The landscapes especially 
attract attention. The Linnell is in the best manner 
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of that great artist, painted in the days 
of his prime. It is a sweet English 
valley, which sheep and cattle traverse 
towards hills at the back, above which 
rise the clouds, piled up tier upon tier. 
Holland’s is Venetian, of course, “A 
View on the Giudecca Canal ;” Miiller’s 
is the now hackneyed scene which a 
thousand amateurs reproduce yearly of 
Isola Bella, with the Isola dei Pesca- 
tori in the middle distance, and Baveno 
beyond, while the tall white Alps close 
in the picture. E. W. Cooke’s “ Tan- 
gier” is one of his finest works— 
broad, effective; and all its details— — 
the great falucha high and dry on the 
sands, the white town above, the string 
of camels bound for the interior—all. 
are absolutely true. But perhaps the 
most interesting picture in this em- 
barras de richesses is one of the most 
lately acquired, which, like Leighton’s 
“ Tostephane,” has an especial place of 
honour. Over the fireplace hangs C. 
Van Haanen’s “ Pearl Stringers in 
Venice,” one of the most remarkable 
pictures in the exhibition of 1880, a work 
so admirable in drawing, composition, 
colour, and execution, that a great living 
English painter was heard to say that 
he would wish it to be hung where his 
sons, themselves artists, might see it 
every day, and make it their guide and 
standard of true excellence in art. The 
fidelity to nature of this wonderful picture must be 
admitted by all acquainted with Venetian life. 
Where there is so much worth a full description, 
pages might be filled with the details of other cele- 
brated pictures. But exigencies of space compel me to 
limit myself at present to an account of the remaining 
works, which the wood draughtsman has so ably re- 
produced to illustrate this paper. The most important 
of these is “The Doubtful Coin,” by the late J. F. 
Lewis, R.A., of whom Mr. Matthews has numerous 
other equally fine specimens. The work of this 
consummate artist, whose strong feeling for colour 
was only surpassed by his profound knowledge of 
Eastern life and his minute perfection of detail, is 
not perhaps so widely known and appreciated as it 
deserves. The great excellence of this picture, “The 
Doubtful Coin,” is undoubted; it is full of the 
highest merit; rich and varied in colour, extremely 
strong in effect. That its effect is strong is suf- 
ficiently evident by the woodcut; and a few details 
may be added to help the reader to a realisation of 
its depth of colour. The veiled female figure who 





PALM BLOSSOMS. 
(From the Painting by George D. Leslie, R.A.) 


occupies a central position is draped in rich yellow ; 
her attendant behind in a dress of strong dark 
red ; the merchant, cross-legged, who hesitates about 
the money, is in blue, with white turban and the 
customary crimson slippers. The accessories are no 
less variegated and brilliant: the gorgeous stuffs, a 
wealth of embroidery, the trappings of the patient 
donkey waiting for his load, the blue and white 
enamel of the water-jar which comes close to the 
front of the picture. 

In quite a different genre is Calderon’s “ Spring 
Pelting Away Winter ”—a very tender and poetic 
composition, unlike his usual work, but well con- 
ceived and well executed. The pale landscape, with 
sands and distant sea, the tree-trunks, and the 
early buds and blossoms, all tend to enhance the 
sentiment of the picture; while the motif is clearly 
made out and the story capitally told by the figure 
of Spring, a lithe and graceful girl, semi-nude, with 
a lapful of blossoms in her white skirts, which 
she scatters in handfuls as she pelts the old crone 
Winter out of the world. Artuur GRIFFITHS. 
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ENGLISH BIRDS AND THEIR HAUNTS.—I. 





HE beauty of British birds does not belong to 
that common and somewhat dana/ sort which 
strikes at once the eye of every beholder, however 
uncultivated. There are birds of tropical countries 
whose brilliant colouring and gorgeous patterns would 
cause them to be noticed even by the merest child or 
the veriest savage. The peacock, with his Oriental 
splendour of burnished gold and fitful sapphire, has 
a Moorish richness of decoration about him which 
cannot fail to dazzle us at the first glance; he treads 
like a Sultan among his admiring harem, and dis- 
plays all his Egyptian lavishness of colour with an 
ostentation that no one can possibly for a moment 
overlook. The little 
humming-birds that 
dart like very gleams 
of crimson and 
orange light from 
blossom to blossom ; 
the tragopan, one 
mass of glancing 
_o~- scarlet; the 
a= lories, clad in 


























bright but discordant red and blue; the todies, with 
their ruby breasts and grass-green plumage—all these 
have a barbaric beauty of their own which attracts 
the notice of every spectator at a passing view. 
But the loveliness of our English birds belongs to 
quite another order, an order that appeals to higher 
tastes and more refined sentiments than the mere 
richness and variety of hue exemplified in so many 
tropical creatures. Only the robin, the bullfinch, 
and the yellow-hammer among common British birds 


‘would call for notice on the ground of their colour 


alone; and even these, our brightest species, are but 
dull and sombre beside the gaily-decked fruit-eaters 
or honey-suckers of southern forests. The kingfisher 
alone in our island can lay claim to real splendour of 
colour and arrangement. Most of our English song- 
sters are remarkable rather for the delicate grace- 
fulness of their forms, the subdued charm of their 
plumage, and the variety or richness of their notes, 
than for gaudy hues or metallic lustre. Small and 
unobtrusive as they are, no other birds surpass them 
in these higher qualities of artistic beauty. 

But to judge of our birds aright, they must be 
looked at closely in their native haunts, among the 
reed-beds and flags of the water-side, or in the thick 
copses which hang upon the slopes of our swelling 

downs. A parrot is a parrot wherever we 
meet him, chattering and bickering with his 
particoloured mates in a fruit-laden mango- 

tree, or perched in solemn and perky insolence 
on a stand in the Regent’s Park. A pea- 
cock is even more of a peacock when 
strutting on the lawn of an English coun- 
try house, or balanced on the marble balus- 
trade of an Italian palace garden, than 
in the gloom and solitude of his native 
wilds. He is a regal bird who suits best 
with a certain formal display of external 
splendour, and we feel the fitness of his 
presence at the court of King Solomon in 
all his glory. But our own little finches and 
y buntings are part and parcel of the scenes 
' which they frequent, elements in a total pic- 
ture rather than things of beauty in themselves. 
What we admire in them is quite as much the 


“emotional association as the mere form and colour ; 
~ and this emotional association we can only get when 


we take them in their familiar surroundings. Note 


rm for note, and shade for shade, a bird-whistle can 


imitate exactly the song of a skylark; but it is the 
green fields, the clear open blue of the sky, the sense 
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of the glad bird’s own bodily presence above us, and of the joyousness 
trillng out from its full breast in the mere ecstacy of existence, 
which moyes us.all in the real song, and the absence of which disgusts us 
in the mechanical imitation. Sympathy with the pure delight of a harm- 
less life mingles in our minds with endless personal memories of happy days, 
and endless artistic suggestions of Shelley, Keats, or Tennyson. 
One of the prettiest among these dear little English friends 
is the tiny sedge-warbler, whose very name is full of that half- 
unconscious poetry which old English country folks have 
thrown into almost all the titles they gave to our 
flowers, our song-birds,.and our butterflies. What 
can be prettier or more suggestive than such names 
as this, or as those of painted ladies, golden-rods, 
daisies, and primroses? ‘There is a simple, straight- 
forward poetry about them all which harmonises 
well with the simple prettiness of English flowers 
and birds, just as these themselves harmonise 
with the quiet beauty of typical English 
scenery. Can «we not all feel that the 
great tropical macaws and orchids would 
be out of place among the glens and 
combes of Sussex or the hangers and 
larch-thickets of Hampshire, just 
as they are quite in place among the 
tall palms and broad-leaved evergreens 
of Brazilian forests? ‘There is in nature 
a certain sense that all the parts of its pic- 
tures are in keeping, which is what we need so 
sadly in our own decorative attempts. What is it 
in the form and mien of this little sedge-warbler that 
tells us at once so clearly its water-haunting habits? Even 
a skilled ornithologist could hardly describe it to us; the 
minute adaptations of structure to mode of life are so deli- 
cate and subtle that they elude our coarse powers of analysis. 
Yet the moment we look at the shape of neck and wing and 
tail, we feel instinctively that this is a water-side bird, not 
one belonging to the dry woodlands or the open meadows. 
Perched upon some slender spray by the edge of a pond or 
brook, the sedge-warbler may be seen, or still oftener heard, 
by those who cautiously approach the tall reed-beds in which 
it lurks. It is a quick little creature, dodging rapidly from 
rush to rush, and then diving swiftly out of sight, its presence 
being only revealed by its incessant chatter, which continues 
si throughout the whole day, and is often prolonged late into 
==. the night. To the hasty eye of a careless town-bred observer 
there are no particular points about the sedge-warbler to dis- 
tinguish it from any other haunter of our copses and brooks; 
but those who can look deeper and closer into nature can see in 
its sharp but trustful little eye, its prettily puritan plumage, the 
modest set of its head, and the gentle grace with which it poises 
its light weight on a bending reed—a hundred small marks which 
separate it at once from many other of its more familiar congeners. 
Turn from this timid and idyllic little sedge-warbler, the fitting dweller 
by the calm reaches of our smooth English brooks, to the bold and self- ’ 



































reliant iliac the smallest of our hawks capable of being trained for the sport of falconry. Instead of 
perching low by the water-side, and hiding among the rank thickets of the marsh, the merlin shows 
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himself unconcernedly on the topmost 

branch of a wind-beaten hillside fir-tree. 

There is no tender trustftilness in his eye ; 

in its stead, his whole face is alive with 

sharpness, cunning, and a certain indefinite 

air of preternatural sapience. His long, 

strong, powerful wings, with their pro- 

nounced elbows and sweeping quill- 

feathers; his confident attitude, with head erect, and talons firmly clasping a strong 
support; his short and sharply-curved beak, his large, eager eyes, and his breadth 
of back and muscle, all stand in strong contrast to the watchful, shrinking look and 

modest demeanour of the defenceless little water-side bird. As the merlin sits com- 

placently upon his naked perch, engaged in the quiet and ‘peaceable digestion of the 

slaughtered lark, whose feathers lie scattered around him on the branches, he looks the 

very embodiment of a cold, cruel, successful, and perfectly couscienceless villain. He 

has killed and eaten his natural prey; he has no remorse or scruple whatsoever in his 

bleared little moral nature; and he is now thoroughly enjoying the fruits of his arduous 

labours, with a world of selfish satisfaction beaming from his cruel, bright, round eyes. 

Beautiful one can hardly call him, at least when at rest; but his form has that modified 

sort of beauty which always accompanies the fitness of organic structure to the ends 

in view; and his expression has at least in a strong degree the element of picturesque 
delineation of internal character. The face of a Cromwell or a Cesar is not in 
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itself lovely, but it is full of speaking traits, and 
the best artists alone can truly interpret for us all 
that a quick eye can see in its lineaments. And 
when the merlin rises, and we watch the powerful 
wing-muscles and the sweeping pinions actually. in 
action, the sense of freedom and power so perfectly 
indicated in his swift swoop makes us confess at 
once that he has true beauty of another kind in 
his own peculiar and deadly way: for there may 
be a beauty of fitness for an end, apart altogether 
from considerations of that end itself. 

Yet our notions on all these questions of visible 
character are, after all, singularly relative. The 
merlin preys upon other birds, and we see in it a 
ruthless tyrant ; the pied wagtail darts open-mouthed 
at a fly, and we think merely of its pretty and grace- 
ful attitude. Puss dozing by the fire is simply to us 
the harmless, necessary cat; but we have only to 
multiply her dimensions tenfold, and she becomes a 
tigress, with the crouch and the spring always visibly 
in deadly reserve in thew and claws. The pied wagtail 
loves the reedy marshes and the tall poplars by the 
river-bank. It tyrannises over the water-flies just 
as much as the mightier merlin tyrannises over the 
song-birds; but yet we can never think of it otherwise 
than as a gentle and pretty little creature, wanting, 
perhaps, the perfect grace of our friend the sedge- 
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warbler, but making up for it by 
its liveliness, its brisk pertness, its 
greater familiarity, and the hues 
of its prettily variegated coat. 
None of these birds, however, 
show any sign of specially orna- 
mental appendages which in so 
many birds seem designed ex- 
pressly for the attraction of their 
mates, and which Mr. Darwin 
and his school believe to have 
been developed entirely by their 
semi-conscious zsthetic selection, 
prolonged throughout many gene- 
rations, and so producing slow 
modifications of form and colour. 
But in the turtle-dove we get 
some approach to such compara- 
tively marked ornamental devices. 
It is true, they are as yet far 
from such very developed decora- 
tive adjuncts as the train of the 
peacock, the ball-and-socket de- 
sign adorning the wings of the 
argus pheasant, the symmetrical 
tail- feathers of the lyre - bird, 
the lappets and gorgets of the 
humming-birds, or even the mov- 
able crests of many cockatoos, 
cranes, and pigeons. But already in the turtle- 
dove we get some approach to these very ornate 
appendages in: the exquisite iridescence of the neck, 
which becomes more marked and more vivid in the 
pairing season, though it is never so obvious as 
in its congener the ring-dove. In fact, if we allow 
that this fascinating theory of selective preference 
has any truth in it at all, we must also allow that 
wsthetic taste varies greatly between one species and 
another. The great fruit-eaters and flower-haunters 
of equatorial climates seem to have acquired from the 
nature of their food and surroundings a strong love 
for bright and vivid colours, which sometimes pro- 
duces such gorgeous but decoratively handsome effects 
as those of the gold and silver pheasants, while it 
sometimes also produces such vulgar and inharmonious 
jumbles of staring red, green, blue, and yellow as we 
see in some parrots and toucans. On the other hand, 
our northern seed-eating birds are generally decked 
in far’ quieter and less obtrusive colours, and their 
decorations, when they have any, are simpler and 
less pronounced—like the ruddy breast of the robin, 
the crimson wing-tips of the Bohemian chatterer, 
and the melting iris of the ring-dove. If we grant 
that birds may thus differ from one another in 
taste—and it now becomes every day more pro- 
bable that they actually do—we must admit that 
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the artistic feeling displayed by the dove is of a 
very high order, 

The turtle-dove is a timid bird, and very difficult 
to approach. Its simple nest lies deeply hidden in 
some old tree, well guarded by straggling sprays 
of ivy or honeysuckle, and carefully secured by 
the parent birds from detection. In every respect 
the turtle-dove deserves its high reputation as a 






domestic character. It is gentle and affectionate 
to its mate, and it tends its young with a devo- 
tion unknown amongst other birds, feeding them, 
in fact, with soft, white, 

half-digested grain from f 

its own crop—the famous 4, 

“ pigeon’s milk” which 

most people suppose to be % 

a pure stretch of human 

ingenuity and imagina- / 

tion. Its pretty quakerish e 
colour, its gentle cooing, © . 

its graceful shape—sug- 

gestive at once of its 
grain-eating habits —its 
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beautiful and speaking eye, all mark it imme-: 
diately as a tender and affectionate creature. Every 
one of the pigeon tribe has some trace or other of 
ornamentation, but the tendency is most marked 
amongst the tropical fruit-pigeons, whose tall, 
branched, and tufted crests and brilliant colours 
make them rank with the brightest specimens in 
our museums; while it is least noticeable in the 
northern ground-doves and grain-pigeons, whose 
hues are generally more sedate intermixtures of 
blue, dun, grey, and slate. But for this comparative’ 
lack of colour, the northern forms fully atone by 
their smooth and delicate plumage, their exquisite 
forms, and their strikingly graceful attitudes. 

If our northern birds generally are wanting in 
brilliancy, however, they make up for it certainly in 
their powers of song. It, is a curious fact that the 
two endowments never go together. Those birds 
which, like the peacock and the pheasants, have 
brilliant colouring, have either harsh and discordant 
voices or no voice at all. So, too, with those birds 
which, like the lyre-bird and ostrich, have rich and 
curious plumage, song is always lacking. On the 

other hand, our best northern songsters, such 
as the lark, the starling, and the mocking-bird, 
have almost invariably very plain and retiring 
coats. If we accept Mr. Darwin’s explanation 
of the selective origin of such exceptional at- 
tractions, it would seem as though some classes 
of birds devoted themselves especially to visual 
taste—to colours, forms, and decorations; while 
others devote themselves especially to musical 
taste—to rhythm and melody. How really 
musical some birds have become, and how 
_ comparable are their songs to simple human 
compositions, Mr. James Sully has admirably 
shown in a most interesting essay on animal 
music. Among these our song-birds the night- 
ingale is, of course, the one which ranks by 
common consent as facile princeps. Though 
by no means silent during the day, as is often 
asserted, it may be heard to best advantage in 
the late evening, when all other birds are silent, 
and when it can pour forth its full notes with- 
out interruption, secure from all rivalry and 
interference—save, of course, that of its own 
kind. For the song of the nightingale is a love 
charm to its mate; and in the thick groves 
on hillsides or in gorges which it haunts, 
many nightingales may often be heard trilling 
emulously against one another, till sometimes in 
all literal truth they burst their little hearts 
with singing. A plain small bird externally, 
the careless observer would say, yet even so not 
without much slender beauty of slim tapering 
legs, and throat that seems plimmed out with 
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overflowing song: a round bead-like eye, full of ex- 
pression ; and a lovely, delicate shape not unworthy 
of the poet’s bird. Compare for a moment its wild 
woodland look, its minstrel-like head and neck, with 
the pretty domestic plumpness and mere playful 
good-nature of the clever, easy-going, familiar chaf- 
finches. The chaffinch looks like a comfortable, 
comely little housewife; the nightingale seems to 
have thrown his whole soul into his music, like a 
born poet that he is. Just compare the round, sleek, 
contented head and neck of the one, with the slender, 
tremulous head, and swelling, outstretched neck of. 
the other; compare the sleepy yet quick eye of the 
one with the bright but dreamy eye of the other; 
compare the two bodies as a whole, the short, perky 
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tail with the long- rounded one, the little buried claws 
of the chaffinch with the slender thighs and un- 
feathered legs of the nightingale; compare the atti- 
tudes of the two as they sit respectively in easy 
complacency or in emulous art-rivalry, and then try 
to fancy for one moment that you could have a 
nightingale in the dress of the chaffinch, or a chaffinch 
in the dress of the nightingale. The chaffinch is a 
dear, familiar little thing, and as such we like it ; but 
towards the nightingale we feel somewhat as we feel 
towards a genuine human artist. No doubt the feel- 
ing is a little exaggerated by poetical associations ; 
but it is impossible to look at the bird and not to 
recognise that it has at least some justification in 
the nature of things. Grant ALLEN. 
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5 WILLIAM QUILLER 


97 HEN a British artist de- 
Rie 9 velops his own person- 


ce 

SON Nees. 2lity steadily, singly, 
4 /€ | ad \\ Ni d naturally, he 
vi d\ &. \e and naturally, 
7 | 9 Ral does so in spite of 
Ht fe heavy odds. The 
mf : system of training 


under which he 
studies is altogether 
against him. He learns 
his art in a_ school 
with a motley crowd of fellows, and 
under a set of teachers who are motley 
also; and precisely because of this 
confusion of characters, abilities, and 
methods, a routine is enforeed which, 
while it prevents complete artistic 
anarchy, effectually cramps individual 
character. In 2 crowd of scholars no 
teacher has the time, and in a crowd 
of teachers no teacher has the interest, 
to study and foster the learner’s per- 
sonality. Mr. Orchardson was sub- 
jected when quite young to that national system 
of art-education which may be said to drill, but 
not to discipline the student. From his earliest 
years, however, he had some clear idea of the way 
he wished to go, and from that way routine was 
not able to turn him, although it did succeed in 
making him suffer the pains which a by no means 
self-confident boy must needs endure when he 
opposes his masters. He is placed at a disadvan- 
tage so great that a very little wit suffices to make 
a really good joke at his expense; and as all are or 
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ORCHARDSON, R.A. 


have been young, we need say nothing to our readers 
as to the sensitiveness of youth to ridicule, witty or 
not. Entering the Trustees’ Academy at Edinburgh, 
at the age of fifteen, the young student set to work 
with good will and exceptional ability. He must 
have felt the irksomeness of the ordinary routine 
of the place; for he hastened his own admission 
into “the Antique,” jumping one of the preliminary 
stages, an irregularity which was silently condoned. 
In the Trustees’ Academy, as at Burlington House 
and elsewhere, the masters teach in rotation, and 
work at will upon their pupils’ canvases, a habit 
which is not ill-caleulated to confuse the learner’s 
aims and wishes in the rare chance of his having 
any such; while if, like the majority, he has none, 
he is at all events convinced of the variations of 
authorities and the general fallibility of systems. 
Mr. Orchardson’s early experience in this matter so 
impressed him with the necessity for a reform in 
the national manner of teaching, that he has, we 
believe, lately excused himself from being a visitor 
at our own Royal Academy schools. 

It is certain that a young student who should 
have developed a mannerism in the days when he 
could not yet have formed a style, would have been 
all the better and none the worse for a fair amount 
of “chaff” from his instructors. Mr. Orchardson, 
however, had no such unwholesome prematurities. 
He had the primal artistic gift of seeing nature 
pictorially—a gift which is so great and so sufficient 
that it may well take the place of systems and 
manners and methods of teaching and learning—and 
his one wish was to be allowed to represent singly, 
simply, and straightforwardly what he saw. His 
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art was altogether natural and healthy, and had no 
premeditation about it. Precious as a distinct per- 
sonality is, it is preciots on these terms only. So 
unconscious, indeed, was the young artist of the 
manner he employed in his direct representation of 
nature, that when he exhibited his first picture at 
the Royal Scottish Academy, and received warm 
congratulations on every hand as to its “ breadth,” 
he did not know what the quality was for which he 
was receiving so much praise; and it was only after 
considering the matter that he found it consisted 
simply in distinguishing clearly that which belongs 
to light from that which belongs to shade—that is, 
in the sincere painting of things as he saw them. 
Here, of course, and unconsciously to the artist 
himself, his gift of seeing pictorially was that which 
stamped his work with “ breadth,” and with all the 
other distinctive merits it possessed. 

This first picture was painted during the course 
of Mr. Orchardson’s studies in the Life class. It was 
hung on the line, and its success gave the young 
student no small encouragement. He continued to 
exhibit in his native city of Edinburgh until he had 
reached the age of about eight-and-twenty, when, in 
1863, he made that move to London by which alone 
an artist is able to measure himself fairly with all 
his fellows of Great Britain. He began his Royal 
Academy career at once with “ An Old English Song ” 
and portraits of three young ladies, followed by 
“ Flowers of the Forest ”’ and “‘ Hamlet and Ophelia.” 
His first very marked English success was obtained 
by “The Challenge,” a picture which gained the 
prize offered by Mr. Wallis in 1865, and which was 
exhibited in the French Gallery in Pall Mall. By 
some chance Mr. Orchardson scarcely profited by 
the general fame which his work commanded ; for 
the Times gave an eulogium to the brilliant picture, 
and spoke of it throughout as Mr. Pettie’s; and 
the mistake has probably been the cause of a slight 
confusion between the works of the two artists 
(who were fellow-students before they were fellow 
Academicians, and always friends), whereas those 
works are alike in a few points, but widely different 
in many. 

Mr. Orchardson’s place in British art and his 
name among British artists were now assured; and 
the Paris International of 1867 soon after gave him 
the opportunity of gaining something more than 
insular suffrage. His success in Paris was signal. 
Every International Exhibition has of necessity a 
huge husk of officialism. Honours are awarded upon 
a system which is almost political, and certainly 
diplomatic. It is perhaps only given to those upon 
the spot to find out the heart of the matter. But 


the artists and critics of Paris in 1867 knew that 
there was one name (among others) not formally 
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only but vitally illustrious; and the half-puzzled, 
half-supercilious attitude which Continental criticism 
was apt to maintain in face of English art was 
exchanged, in Mr. Orchardson’s case, for a complete, 
respectful cordiality; his most striking picture at 
Paris being, by the way, that same “Challenge” 
which had made so brilliant and early a success here. 
Meantime his work in England was not flagging. 
In 1866 he had exhibited the “Story of a Life’’—a 
nun recounting her experience to a group of young 
novices—and in 1867, “Talbot and the Countess of 
Auvergne.” 

The year 1868 was that of Mr. Orchardson’s 
election to the Associateship of the Royal Academy, 
when he painted his “Scene from Shakespeare’s 
‘Henry IV.’” Then came in succession “The Duke’s 
Antechamber,” “ On the Grand Canal,” “ A Hundred 
Years Ago,” “Casus Belli,” “The Forest Pet,” 
“ Cinderella,” “The Protector,” “ Hamlet and the 
King,” “ Ophelia,” “Too Good to be True,” “ Moon- 
light on the Lagoons,” “The Bill of Sale,” and 
“ Flotsam and Jetsam.” These were all at the Royal 
Academy ; and to other exhibitions—Mr. Wallis’s, 
for instance, and that useful little yearly gallery, 
long defunct, the British Institution—he contributed 
a “Scene from the ‘Gentle Shepherd,’ ” “Christopher 
Sly,” “ Choosing a Weapon,” “The Virtuoso,” “The 
Salutation.” To the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibi- 
tion he sent “ Prince Henry, Poins, and Falstaff ; ” 
and at the Paris International of 1878 he was 
represented by ‘“ The Queen of the Swords,” 
“ Escaped,” “The Bill of Sale,” and “The Duke’s 
Antechamber.” : : 

.In 1876 Mr. Orchardson’s Academy pictures in- 
cluded a portrait of a child, which was very striking 
in its broad and massive simplicity of colouring and 
lighting ; the face was an unusual one, with a 
peculiarity of eyelids drooping at the outer corners, 
producing somewhat strange character for a child. 
In 1877, when the artist was elected an Academician, 
appeared “The Queen of the Swords,” which is the 
subject of one of our woodcuts, and was the first 
of the more purely elegant last-century and _first- 
empire subjects to which the artist seems to be turn- 
ing his attention. He has, indeed, such exquisite 
grace, not of line merely, but of execution, that 
his pencil is well employed in the subtiy-coloured, 
quaintly-fashioned phases of bygone ball-room life. 
“The Queen of the Swords” is even more broad (for 
Mr. Orchardson must not object to be wearied with 
that earliest adjective of his public praises) than 
usual, the colour is refined and has a diffused warm 
whiteness, and the figures move with a certain quiet- 
ness and dignity not without charm, if somewhat 
lacking in gaiety. To our mind, nevertheless, his 
best work in the same Academy was his “ Jessica,” 
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a strikingly-treated picture, painted in a flat light, 
with strong massive effects about the head and hair, 
and excellent drawing in the face—altogether a figure 
to arrest attention and command admiration. A 
marked advance and addition, however, seems to us 
to have been made in Mr. Orchardson’s painting 
in 1878, when the “ Social Eddy ” and “ Autumn” 
were exhibited. His colour, always tender and strong, 
seemed now to take an added beauty, delicacy, and 
exquisiteness, for the like of which contemporary work 
may be explored in vain. It is more than pretty, 


and more than brilliant ; it is also curiously original, 
having been studied in no school and learned by no 


rules. In “ Autumn,” for instance, the painting of 
a subtle soft muslin garment worn by a girl is con- 
summately delicate, the.tints being almost visionary 
passages of pearl. The fineness of these tones and 
colours is, in this instance, made more valuable by a 
surrounding yellowness which would seem, however, 
to be a somewhat strained interpretation of nature. 
“A Social Eddy—Left by the Tide” is one of the 
artist’s loveliest works. Whatever there is of arti- 
ficial in his later manner is easily condoned when we 
have a lamplight scene, as in the present instance ; 
and this most felicitous little picture unites with all 
the pleasure it gives to the eye an equally keen 
pleasure which it gives to the mind by its exquisite 
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intelligence. All the graces of the early century 
seem to be expressed in the action of the couples as 
they retreat to the dance—the men high-shouldered 
and with an artificial outline not devoid of elegance ; 
the ladies slim, long-limbed, and with the pretty 
napes of their necks displayed by the lifted hair. As 
to the character of the elderly couple, curled and 
rouged, who are exchanging compliments on an 
ottoman, it is of the finest kind of comedy, while 
the figure of a girl whom fate has so cruelly left 
without a partner is full of charm. The panelled 
walls, the floor, the furniture, are painted up to a 
point of soft brilliancy which, perhaps, can best be 


appreciated by a glance at any picture unfortunate 
enough to be near this killing little canvas. 
Similar in elegance was the next year’s “ Hard 
Hit,” a gambling scene not altogether fresh in sub- 
ject, but freshly treated in Mr. Orchardson’s compo- 
sition. A slender young man is making his exit 
from the scene of his misfortune, while his fellow- 
gamblers, whose expressions vary from a look of 
good-humoured encouragement to one of perfectly 
heartless satisfaction, remain seated, and show the 
effects of a hard night’s play. Cards are strewn in 
great numbers on the floor. The scene is not in- 
tended to convey tragic emotions, and the young 
victim has his feelings well under control. Eminently 
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graceful is the composition even in the absence of 
the female figure. — 

It was in 1880, however, that Mr. Orchardson 
entered upon work which was probably more mascu- 
line and more serious than anything he had yet 
attempted. His “Napoleon on Board the Belle- 
rophon” has all the dignity of historical painting, 
which is something different from mere historical 
genre. The choice of subject is especially to be com- 
mended. For it is an indisputable fact that of late 
our better painters have inclined overmuch to the 
feminine interest, leaving subjects of more pith to 
hands scarcely able to cope with them. Now-a-days 
the novelist must write for a majority of women ; 
the minor poet must bear them in mind in his sing- 
ing ; and the modern composer, still more decidedly, 
in his composing ; but the painter can surely appeal 
to the world for which the epics and dramas are 
made—that is, the world of large and general interests; 
for everybody cares for pictures, and the number of 
his constituents sets an artist free—as free as Shake- 
speare. It is then somewhat to be regretted that 
much of our best modern talent should have bound 
itself with voluntary restrictions. 
subject has, besides its masculine and general interest, 
the great advantage of treating an historical incident 


Mr. Orchardson’s: 
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which is so well within memory that his picture has 
the value of a contemporary record. Our pictures of 
the historical incidents of long ago may be interesting 
enough to ourselves, but they certainly will have no 
manner of value in the eyes of our posterity, whereas 
a record made in 1880 of the events of 1815 is not 
too tardy to have its authority for the people of 1950. 
In the “Napoleon,” which was emphatically the 
picture of the year at the Academy, of course the 
peculiar sweetness and charm of colour of which 
we have spoken had no place—for historical work 
should not be too exquisite in colour; but it was 
finely harmonious, mellow, and massive. Of the 
painter’s most recent work we have spoken else- 
where. Mr. Orchardson has exhibited at the Salon 
as well as in the Champ de Mars and the Trocadéro. 
Among his Salon pictures may be mentioned a 
study of terriers, which is the only instance of the 
painter’s practice of animal-painting. In landscape 
he has confined himself almost exclusively to back- 
grounds and accessories. . 

Mr. Orchardson’s work is to be commended for 
its possession of that quality of distinctiveness 
which has been rare enough in the British school; 
and his mission seems to be principally to teach 
repose—also rare. That often-mentioned “ breadth” 
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is chiefly a repose in his manner of seeing lights and 
shades where others might fidget with a hundred half 
tones. Precisely so with composition. Who does 
not know the devices of that school which is afraid 
of an inch of calm canvas? The Bible and Church- 
service casually lying on the floor in one direction, 
a cabbage and a kitten m another, a helmet, turnips, 
and a baby accidently strewn elsewhere? Wilkie was 
not free from the love of these. Mr. Orchardson 
and Mr. Pettie have both convinced the world that 
a torment of accessories does not make for the dignity 
or the right naturalness of art. Englishmen, who 
seem to have for ages exacted from their architects 
the greatest possible number of windows, have now 
perhaps begun to appreciate the beauty and value of 
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some spaces of blank wall; and if they have learned 
the same lesson in pictures, Mr. Orchardson has been 
among their principal teachers. Nor need the lesson 
stop here. Greater repose in modern rooms and 
modern dress would do much to relieve the world 
of its more vicious kinds of ugliness—insincere and 
inveterate ornamentation. 

Although his work dates back, as we have seen, a 


- considerable time, Mr. Orchardson ranks distinctively 


with the younger school of British art. He is now 
in mid-career, and full of that hopeful dissatisfaction 
so distinctive of the true artist, which he has him- 
self put into an expressive word: “One is always 
finishing one’s bad picture and beginning one’s 
good one!” Auice Mgyneztt. 


LONDON. 


Oo 


%yT the present time the town 
is not at all in a pleasant 
temper with its sculptors. 
Long-suffering and indifferent 
as the English public usually 
seems towards its urban monu- 

ments, there are instances 

in which it unexpectedly 

“ starts up and gives a savage 

thrust, like a cat that has been teased 

for a long time without giving any sign 

of resentment. When Wyatt’s “ Duke of 

Wellington ” was placed on the arch at 

Hyde Park Corner, in 1846, there occurred 

one of these popular ebullitions, and we 

are living through another, at the present 

moment, caused by the too-famous monu- 

ment at Temple Bar. The distinguished 

artists, to whose temporary recklessness 

and unworkmanlike disdain of their work 

we owe this last singular outbreak of popu- 

lar anger, have much to answer for. It 

will be greatly due to them that those who 

interest themselves in the art of sculpture, 

and have an absolute belief in its ultimate 

success, will for some years find their efforts to reach 

the public thwarted and their arguments disregarded. 

It is in vain that we may point to such good. recent 

work as the “ Lord Herbert” of the late Mr. Foley, or 

the “ Raikes” of his accomplished pupil Mr. Brock, 

which worthily adorn Pall Mall and the Embank- 

ment. To every reference of this kind, for some time 

to come, we shall receive for answer some witticism 

about the unhappy “griffin.” Nor is it always very 

easy, even when we persistently dismiss Hyde Park 
39 


Corner and Temple Bar, to defend the adornments 
of our streets. What is to be said of the colossal 
candlestick, with a doll stuck into the socket, which 
boundless wealth and boundless patriotism have 
raised to the memory of Nelson? What is to be 
said of the bronze effigies of our warriors which rise 
here and there, pompous and inane, from the basin of 
Trafalgar Square? ‘“ Fame” is a beautiful figure on 
the summit of the Crimean memorial in Waterloo 
Place, but she stands too high to be clearly seen, and 
the pedestal that supports her is a singular medley of 
ineptitudes. In short, the heart of London—as we 
are fond of repeating, the most beautiful succession 
of sites in Europe—is absolutely sacrificed and thrown 
away as far as the art of sculpture is concerned. 

But does sculpture on that account no longer 
exist in England? Is there no more talent. for 
design and execution lingering amongst us? As- 
suredly there is plenty of talent and even a little 
genius still left in the island. If we will be reason- 
able, and consider the history of sculpture in Eng- 
land, we shall be inclined to think that plastic art 
is better represented in our own day than it has 
been since the death of Flaxman, more than fifty 
years ago. It may be possible that there is no man 
living in England who has yet attained the same 
breadth and rapidity of design, the same absolute 
certainty in the use of the chisel, which Foley en- 
joyed at the height of his talent; but against that 
single individual name we may bring those of at 
least six or seven men who possess as good a right 
to be called artists as any contemporary of Foley’s. 
The recently-published lectures of Weekes, with the 
interesting little memoir which preceded them, gave 
readers of our own generation a curious idea of the 
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sterility of sculpture in England when that accom- 
plished but not very powerful artist began to work. 
Our standard of taste is higher; we are not so easily 
pleased; and if we could be transported to the age in 
which Chantrey and Behnes satisfied all the sculp- 
turesque instincts of the British Philistine, we should 
probably be surprised at its deadness. Alfred Stevens, 
the Coryphus of the new school of sculpture, gave 
an impetus to this art which will not soon be for- 
gotten, and the influence of which can more and 
more widely be felt every year. Nor can the Royal 
Academy be said to be in any degree indifferent to 
the dignity of sculpture. By some deplorable mis- 
understanding the great master whose name has just 
been. mentioned never found his way into Burlington 
House, but with that exception, there has of late 
been no official inclination to overlook the claims of 
living sculptors. Again, the Albert Memorial was a 
very striking monument, full of talent, full of force ; 
it marked a moment of revival, it celebrated the 
abandonment of all petty jealousy in favour of a 
great national effort in art. Yet, interesting as the 
Albert Memorial is, no one who follows carefully and 
without prejudice the progress of English sculpture 
will doubt that if the whole work were to be gone 
over again, and men now prominent were to be 
selected on the same catholic -principle, a nobler, a 
more harmonious composition could at the present 
moment be achieved than was possible to British 
sculptors fifteen years ago. Certainly English sculp- 
ture is not dying for the want of trained native 
talent. 

On what theory, then, are we to account for the 
deplorable condition of our streets, and the radical 
want of power and beauty in most of our public 
statues? On the simplest possible—namely, that by 
an unfortunate habit, which has grown up on both 
sides, the public has ceased to ‘be on the same plat- 
form as the sculptor, and has ceased to approach him 
on a rational footing. The substances in which the 
sculptor works—marble and bronze—have this dis- 
advantage over those materials in which the architect 
works, that they are extremely expensive; they have 
this advantage over those materials, that they are as 
much more precious and beautiful in themselves as 
jewels are more precious than ordinary metals. This 
acts two ways in an age that is pledged to economy 
in all things, for while the representative of the public 
purse looks for haste and cheapness, the artist looks 
no less imperatively for the full results of uncon- 
strained time and skill. It is difficult in the absence 
of anything’ at all resembling a history of English 
sculpture to dogmatise about the practice at the end 
of last century, when the sculptor’s art certainly was 
a profession by which money was to be made ; but it 
would seem that such sums were entrusted to Bacon 
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and Nollekens as are rarely expended now-a-days on 
any public adornment, and least of all on bronze and 
marble... The City of London and the East India 
Company vied with one another in costly patronage, 
and the personal commissions of the King put the 
corner-stone to the success of the favourite sculptor. 
But now we have changed all that. The public 
patronage of the Crown is worked by an office under 
Government, the ministerial head of which is com- 
pelled to lay an account of his stewardship before 
a many-headed master by no means over-eager on 
the subject of the fine arts. Even the City, with 
its wealthy and mystio association of guilds, is 
bound to feel the pulse of public opinion and do 
nothing rashly in the way of encouraging art. 

The fact is that sculpture suffers, more perhaps 
than any other profession, from the anomalous condi- 
tion of our political life. The great cataclysm in the 
French constitution ninety years ago swept away a 
vast number of prejudices that linger on in a country 
that has irrigated its political provinces without the 
introduction of a deluge. The French citizen, at 
all events, has learned one lesson that the English 
citizen seems to be without any aptitude to learn— 
namely, the real relation that he bears towards the 
State in material things. Here in England we were 
so long used to see our monarchs beautify, by force 
or divine right, their palaces and parks, and such 
part of our streets as came under their cognisance, 
that we instinctively resent the continuance of such 
ornament as a sort of rapine. The feudal prejudice 
remains, turned inside out, long after the feudal 
practice has ceased to exist. A certain large class in 
the community resents public expenditure in sculp- 
ture and architecture simply because it dimly remem- 
bers that it used to be taxed for this sort of thing, 
without having a word to say for or against it. As 
long as there is this objection to State intervention, 
so long it will be evident that the objecting class has 
no true notion of the real position of its individuals in 
the State. In France, where sculpture actually lives 
and thrives, and where most chief towns of depart- 
ments are better provided with monuments than half 
of London, the middle classes, thanks to the great 
flood of 1792, have contrived to comprehend their 
privileges as units in the State, and take a conse- 
quent pride in the beauty of their streets and public 
buildings. Until we lose our curious resentment 
against government in the abstract, and by a stroke 
of intelligent liberalism learn that we are, each of 
us, a part and parcel of the dignity. and material 
grace of the great city we inhabit, there will be no 
chance for sculpture to thrive in England as a healthy 
and public art. For a State commission to a distin- 


guished master is really nothing more than an expres- 
sion of the admiration felt for his ability by a great 

















number of judicious persons, who act in consort 
because they are none of them wealthy enough to 
approach him individually. A Minister of Fine 
Arts is a servant of the public whose duty it is 
to ascertain, by careful study, what artists have 
awakened this admiration in the largest number 
of judicious persons, and to facilitate the process 
by which the skill of these artists is secured for 
public uses. 

But we are a vestry-loving people, and we have 
introduced into our patronage of the fine arts a 
very singular parochial custom called “competition.” 
It would be difficult to invent a more ingenious 
system for wasting public money as well as private 
patience, or for securing the least possible good at 
the greatest possible expense, than this favourite 
mode of procuring a public statue. The manner 
of working the system is as follows :—Some excel- 
lent philanthropist or popular warrior dies, and a 
feeling gradually becomes current in favour of 
doing something in honour of his memory. This 
something gradually takes the shape of a statue in 
the minds of one or two active people with a ten- 
dency towards combined action. These people form 
a committee, add to themselves certain influential 
names in science, or in finance, or anything except 
fine art, and they gracefully elect their most active 
member as secretary. The little vestry is now con- 
stituted on the approved English plan, issues invi- 
tations for money, and receives subscriptions with 
dignity and zeal. If the cheques come in quite 
briskly, the chairman, in an agreeable speech, con- 
gratulates the committee on the successful result 
of their labours, as though the statue already stood 
on its pedestal. The secretary now becomes a per- 
son of much importance. He issues a peremptory 
little notice inviting sculptors to compete for a 
monument, to be in marble or bronze, sitting or 
standing, six or twelve feet high, just according to 
his own taste or that of the committee. It seems 
plain that if a committee of artists and other or- 
dinary people were to invite a man of science to 
lay down for them an improved system of drainage 
under a certain building, they would not dictate to 
him the form of his pipes and the exact position 
of his traps, but this does not hold true in the 
reverse instance. The secretary, rejoicing in his 
strength, sends out his notices, and receives a great 
number of replies. It is very rarely indeed that 
he takes the trouble to inquire whether they are 
signed by distinguished names or whether the really 
eminent artists are deaf to his appeal. He merely 
mentions to those who do reply that they must 
send in a finished study, in the round, by a certain 
date. For this a rich committee sometimes offers 
a small sum to each exhibitor, after having purged 
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the list of entirely incompetent names by some 
more or less awkward process. But, as a rule, the 
artists are invited to spend all this time and labour 
for nothing, on the mere chance that the purely 
unprofessional committee will happen to prefer the 
best sketch. 

The obvious result of all this is that a sculptor 
who has got anything else to do, or who is not 
quite sure beforehand of the result of the com- 
petition, hesitates to expend his labour, and he is 
very right in doing so. The competition, then, if 
it is a genuine thing and not a mere blind for the 
deluding of the public, starts under the disadvan- 
tage that it is only entered by young or unpros- 
perous men, and that the very artists whose work 
should be most eagerly secured for the public are 
not approached in the matter. Sometimes, and this 
is slightly more rational, the first competition is 
left open, and a rough selection is made of the 
three or four best sketches, to the authors of each 
of which a retaining fee, as we may call it, is 
given. This is not so exacting to the sculptor, 
but it is a great injustice to the public, for by 
this means £150 or £200 of the money subscribed 
is expended before even a, final decision is made. 
That final decision rests with the untrained, un- 
professional committee, which rarely omits to exer- 
cise its right of selecting the worst figure of the 
series, since by a quaint provision of nature a man 
may be an admirable alderman, or clergyman, or 
member of parliament, and yet be totally unfitted 
to pass judgment on a study for a monumental 
statue. 

Sometimes a committee works on to the end 
in this way, complaisant and fussy in its cheerful 
helplessness. More often, when everything is 
nearly settled, the conscience of some committee- 
man becomes uneasy, and he suggests that the 
zeal of the worthy secretary is possibly hurrying 
him forward rather unguardedly, and that it 
might possibly be only discreet to call in a little 
professional assistance. In the Cimmerian darkness 
that surrounds the practice of sculpture, the list of 
Royal Academicians presents the one glimmer of 
light. ‘ Would it not be well,” asks the committee- 
man, “to find out whether any of these gentlemen 
are sculptors, and to ask for their advice.” Upon 
inquiry it turns out that several of the Academicians 
do belong to that category, and a courteous appeal is 
made to one or two of them to come and look at the 
statue which the committee has chosen. Many an 
amusing story could be told of the embarrassment 
of the committee, the despair of their distinguished 
visitors, and the just indignation of the secretary. 
In one case, when the selection was already a fore- 
gone conclusion, and the visiting Academicians had 
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the want of tact to prefer another statuette, the in- 
valuable secretary is said to have collected his dis- 
pirited and shattered forces by boldly facing the 
enemy with “So you like this figure best, gentlemen? 
That is unfortunate, for we all prefer this ! ” 

Is it necessary to wait until the times are ripe for 
a Minister of Fine Art? Is it not possible for the 
good taste of the influential middle classes to sweep 
away this disastrous parochial system, invented and 
supported solely to indulge the self-importance of one 
or two worthy but unnecessary persons? If we take 
a grave interest in the question of the adornment of 
our streets with fine sculpture, we must be prepared, 
first of all, to reform the present mode of selection 
by competition. It is really only on a confession of 
ignorance that this system exists. The committees 
tacitly admit that they do not know to whom to 
entrust their money. It is a little surprising that 
with such names as those of Messrs. Armstead, 
Woolner, Boehm, Thornycroft, and Brock constantly 
before them, they cannot form some notion of the 
style and qualifications of a large number of com- 
petent artists. But even if we admit that they can- 
not be expected to know these names, there are a 
great many persons whose range of official duties 
includes the knowledge of such facts. To apply for 
advice on the selection of a sculptor would, at all 
events, occupy much less time and waste. much less 
money than is done by the system now in vogue. 
What is really to be desired, from a purely practical 
point of view and in the interests of taste, is that 
those who oblige the public by forming themselves 
into committees for the receipt of subscriptions to- 
wards popular monuments should go with their final 
estimate of funds to the studio of some thoroughly 
accredited sculptor, and ask him to tell them what 
work he is able to produce for the sum in hand. If 
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his plans seem to them too expensive, they can go to 
one of his colleagues ; but, as a matter of fact, it is 
extremely unlikely that an artist approached in this 
manner would fail to respond as warmly as his oppor- 
tunities might permit. The great point is that, the 
money once secured and the sculptor selected, the 
latter should not be disturbed in the execution of 
his design by any secretary or middleman, whose 
responsibility should go further than that of a finan- 
cial adviser to the committee. The artist should 
give and not take advice with regard to the purely 
professional part of the transaction. If the com- 
mittee is not pleased, let them go elsewhere; but in 
any case let them go to some generally recognised 
and trained master. 

It may be objected that by this reform we pro- 
pose to take the bread out of the mouths of clever, 
rising men who might otherwise chance to profit by 
the present haphazard system of competition. We 
are prepared to accept this painful charge, as far as 
purely public monuments are concerned. There is 
still the annual exhibition of the Royal Academy ; 
there are still all the advantages of private commis- 
sions open to those who have not won their spurs, and 
the chances of private work would be much increased 
by the concentration of recognised talent on public 
work. But if we are accused of a desire to keep 
young and untrained men out of the more monu- 
mental part of sculpture, and to banish their figures 
from our streets and squares, we must plead guilty 
to the charge. A statue in a prominent part of 
London is an object which it almost requires an 
Act of Parliament to get rid of, and we are most 
strongly of opinion that for the task of placing 
beautiful and appropriate groups in the streets of 
London, none but learned and accredited sculptors 
should be chosen. Epmunp W. Goss. 
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By M. Bevtez. 
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HE charm of this picture lies partly in its fresh- 
ness of atmospheric effect, and partly in its union 

of the beauty of external nature with the beauty of a 
human form, while yet that form seems to insist as 
little upon any human motive or story as the tree 
upon which it rests, or the cool grass upon which its 
possessor looks down, or the clear sky above her. 
This daintily-moulded girl has no smile on her 
face, nor yet any sorrow to tell us of ; no gesture in- 
dicates that she waits for anybody, or takes interest 
in anything she sees. She is, indeed, scarcely to be 


judged very critically, as a serious effort of a painter 
to depict womanhood. There is a certain unnatural 
naturalism about her, if we may use the phrase, 


which links her to the blossom on the branch she 
sits upon, as much as it links her to ordinary 
flesh and blood. She is kindred to Hawthorne’s 
Donatello—not a Lilian, but a kind of airy fairy 
Lilith living in some world that is very young 
and sweet and innocent, where the wind seems to 
be habitually mild, and maidens have wonderfully 
little difficulty in climbing tall trees. She is, in 
short, a painter’s whim—an idle, pretty dream. 

In the original picture the colouring is rich but 
tender, and the figure stands out firmly against the 
pale blue sky, the masses of green leafage, and 
a brightly-painted meadow sparkling with many 
flowers. 
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CHILDREN IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE.—I. 








jects for represen- 
tation in painting 
and in sculpture. 
Their grace and 
innocence, and the 
roundness and soft- 
ness of their limbs 
and features, to say 
no more, have had 
in every period a 
special charm for 
the artist. Painters 
and sculptors of 
the highest powers, 
whose vocation it 
CHILD RIDING ON A DOLPHIN. is to take men for 
’ (By Donatello.) their models, and 
to portray their 
actions and their passions, fall back with delight on 
the simple beauty of early youth as on a sooth- 
ing and sacred subject of contemplation. Perhaps 
only the most powerful and accomplished artists 
possess the perception, the decision, and tenderness 
of hand that can fully understand and rightly set 
forth all that lies hidden under the soft muscles, 
the subtle curves dying one into another, and the 
smooth surfaces of the early years of life. Art, 
indeed, has no higher subject for its creations than 
man, the lord and master of the earth. What 
sublimer beings the painter or the sculptor reaches 
after are but as glories dimly seen—shadows pro- 
jected upon his imagination from afar, realities felt 
after, but to be touched and handled and set forth 
to view no otherwise than through this same veil of 
human flesh. If much of the artists’ deeper meaning 
is expressed on the more mature and perfect features 
of heroes and saints, much also that is most pure 
and heavenly plays on the’ lips, shines in the*eyes, 
and beams from the unclouded brows of childhood. 
Though this early sunshine has certainly been treated 
in many different ways at various times, as might be 
expected, in accordance with the earnestness of the 
artists’ minds and the tone of thought prevailing in 
their day, yet children and the loveliness of children 
have been very generally the theme of their com- 
positions, or the ornament and finish of their works. 
Ancient art comes down to us broken and muti- 





lated by great gaps between that of one date and 
another, and with but scanty remains of that of the 
very best. Moreover, we have only slight and frag- 
mentary examples of ancient painting; designs on 
vases, and pieces of wall-painting of late date from 
the buried cities and palaces of Italy. From what 
survives, however, we can form a definite notion of 
the place held by childhood in the works of painters 
and sculptors of antiquity. Those who have studied 
the galleries of Italy will remember a well-known 
piece of sculpture in the Vatican. It represents a 
river god lying on a bank of sedges, leaning against 
a sphinx, and holding a horn of abundance. A 
crocodile and other animals leave us in no doubt 
that this river is the Nile. Sixteen tiny children, 
climbing over his limbs and gambolling round him, 
symbolise the sixteen cubits to which the river ought 
to rise yearly so as to give due fertility to the long 
basin of the stream. As Egypt was the granary 
of ancient Rome, and as the seasons depended then, 
as they do now, on a sufficient swelling of the 
waters, these sixteen children are symbols of fruit- 
fulness, not only on the earth, but also in the 
great family of man. They are well proportioned, 
in all the fulness of life, health, and graceful play : 
a well-planned and joyous composition. 

Children had another meaning in ancient art. 
They represented daimones—not demons, but geniz, or 
spirits. Every man born into the world was believed 
to have a good genius and an evil one, watching or 
helping, or leading him astray, as one or the other 
might prevail. On many a marble sarcophagus of 
the later centuries flying children are sculptured 
in relief upholding the portrait of the deceased, 
or mourning over his death. Not only were men 
watched over by spirits, but the gods of ancient 
mythology were as well. We have the genius of 
Mars, of Venus, of Hercules, and so on—little boys 
flying with the weapons, the club or other attributes 
of the gods to whom they are specially assigned. Now 
and then these children are of extraordinary beauty. 

These little geniz, again, were supposed to preside 
over the games of the circus. There are charming 
representations of cock-fights, chariot races, and other 
sports carried on by these winged creatures: the 
start, the run, the tussle round the end of the spina ; 
collisions, upsets, horses rearing, and the drivers 
sprawling in all positions. Sometimes they are on 
snail-shells, the snails harnessed by their horns, 
or are towed through the air by doves and other 
birds—playful and graceful conceits. The well- 
known Cupid is a type of the capriciousness of 
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passion under that of the unreasoning changeable- the jarring interests of creation into harmony—and 
ness of infancy; and of its cruelty, from the sport childhood is not greatly honoured in his person. 
which children sometimes take in little inflictions So far as to the treatment of the subject in 


. 


THE ALBA MADONNA. 
(By Raphael.) 


on their pets and favourites, not maliciously on ancient art. That art took its inspirations from 
their part, but owing to their ignorance of. pain. the religious mythology of its day. The gods of 
Cupid is not the older Hros of the Greeks—a young that mythology, though free from suffering, age, and 
man of perfect beauty—one of the earliest sons of death, were, after all, nothing but men: given to the 
Time; the spirit of love and tenderness, that brought enjoyments, and subject to the jealousies and the 
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passions of men. Man had no higher hopes than to 
ascend at some future time, and to be taken into the 
ranks of this jovial company. 

Modern art, on the other hand, has contemplated 
man with a deeper intention and from a higher point 
of view. As man was the one common subject of 
the dreams of poets, painters, and sculptors in the 
old world, so he continues in the new—his form, 
his face ; his lot and portion in the world in which he 
stays so short a time; his mysterious origin, his un- 
certain end; the darkness that hangs over his future 
state; the hopes and fears; the love and hatred ; the 
passions, the strifes, the sorrows that try his con- 
stancy, as he toils along to an unseen goal—man, in 
short, as he is, and as he is to be; so admirable in 
mind and body, yet the prey of such blind accident ; 
is he not, ought he not to be, the pregnant theme of 
the poet, the object of the seer’s gaze? And is not 
infancy, the starting-point of a growth so mysterious, 
a career so eventful, worthy of the deepest and most 
tender sympathies of the artist ? 

And so the sculptors and painters of the revival, 
when they had mastered, and could model, the pro- 
portions of the figure, took instinctively to the charms 
they discerned in the faces and limbs of children ; 
the representation of them took a special place in 
their works. Children are joyous creatures to begin 
with, and shed a sort of joyous light around. The 
mother rejoices because “a man is born into the 
world.” She receives him from the font a fresh 





THE AGE OF INNOCENCE. 
(By Sir Joshua Reynolds.) 
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creation, a fragrant breath of life from a higher 
world, pure from the Creator’s hands. Then, again, 
the child is the bud and earnest of the future man ; 
the limbs, the bones, the muscles; the heart to 
love, the mind to rule and bear sway in after-times— 
all are in their place, soft, elastic to the moulder’s 
hand. Who shall say what glory and perfection are 
reserved for any, for every child we look upon ? 

Though, indeed, the artist is not always a pro- 
found thinker or a moral philosopher, he is a poet. 
He draws or he sculptures his impressions. It is 
often the task of others to interpret them and draw 
their meaning out. What he portrays is what he 
sees ; thoughts and resolves too deep for words, dimly 
expressed in dreamy. and transient movements on the 
brow and features of his model. And as much of 
this inner life of man grows with his growth, so, 
too, many impressions that he receives are stamped 
on that inner life in his earliest years, and their 
indications must be recorded by the artist while 
they are fresh. They are then clear, bright, and 
pure.as the early sunbeams. They may abide and 
deepen; or be overlaid and hidden by other impres- 
sions, succeeding each other in due season—or they 
pass off unheeded and are lost for ever. The great - 
religious artists had in view, besides this serious 
aspect of man’s infancy, the supreme honour given 
to childhood by the Eternal Son, born in the lowliest 
of dwellings, and nursed in the lap of a human 
mother. How often with what unfailing love and 
tenderness they treated this composition, there is no 
need to tell. In Him they saw the crown of the 
graces of childhood. Look how the early painters 
surrounded the cradle of Bethlehem with crowds of 
angels, winged children of every age! Sometimes 
they kneel praying and rejoicing round the straw. 
Sometimes they dance in fairy rings in the air above. 
Or multitudes of tiny creatures are busy all over the 
humble shed, fetching water or fruit, or ministering 
to the infant King. The subject is treated with 
endless variety, but the love and delight of the artist 
are the same in all. 

This great tenderness to children so general 
amongst the old masters was not lost, though lower 
in kind and less in quantity, as the supreme excellence 
of art declined. As the loftier themes that’ had inspired 
an earlier age gave place to more thoroughly material 
subjects, so do children at the hands of painters and 
sculptors of inferior aim tend to become children in 
their material beauty and little more, figuring, for 
example, as cupids or genii. Still they are often beau- 
tiful. Are not children in many ways always so? 

The greatest painter of the seventeenth century, 
Rubens painted children, and loved to paint them. 
He drew everything—drew with the utmost ease— 
painted more broadly, yet probably more completely 
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(From the Painting by Kate Perugini.) 


than any of his predecessors, with one exception. 
The most tender, pure, and perfect examples of his 
art are to be found amongst his paintings of children. 

The portraits of children by other Flemish masters, 
by Velasquez and the Dutch, are often charming tran- 
scripts of nature. We sometimes measure the skill and 
grace of these masters by their power of representing 
the special attributes of children ; their innocence, their 
playfulness, their love. Of Sir Joshua Reynolds we 
have no works more highly prized than his paint- 
ings of children. Of Gainsborough, Romney, and 
Lawrence, men of smaller power, we may admit the 
same. 

The eighteenth century was not a time of noble 
conceptions or of elevation of aim among painters 
and sculptors. The French in painting, sculpture, 
and architecture led the van, and art was almost 
universally devoted to the trivialities of a luxurious 
society,—full of elegance, with much technical skill ; 
not without a measure of refinement in certain ways. 
But it was modish art, gay and trifling in its cha- 
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racter, best expressed on plates and tea- 
cups of Meissen porcelain; and as re- 
gards children, in the precocious girls 
of Greuze, and the luxurious deco- 
ration of Watteau and Boucher. 

What has to be said, however, of 
these masters and of living painters 
and sculptors must be reserved for an- 
other occasion. The subject is but 
generally touched on here, and cannot 
be followed into detail. 

Children will always be favourites 
in art as they are in nature. We gladly 
recognise the love of children as a re- 
deeming point in the most ambitious, 
the cruellest and the worst of men. 
Napoleon the Great has not been 
credited with very tender sentiments, 
but there is a touching portrait of 
him reading on a sofa with the young 
King of Rome asleep upon his knees. 
Are we not softened when we hear 
of outlaws and malefactors sparing 
children, and careful that the offspring 
whom they love shall be well brought 
up and in ignorance of the ¢rimes of 
their fathers? It is the victory of 
the tender, the weak and the sacred, 
over the strong. 

One must be a poet and an artist 
to discern and to paint from the faces 
we see in daily life such portraits as 
those of Raphael and Titian, Holbein, 
Diirer, or Vandyck, which, though so 
imaginative, are yet such living like- 

nesses. The originals would have been utterly 
unmeaning and commonplace to the eyes of ordi- 
nary men. It is only a mind discerning and re- 
flective; an eye clear and deep-seeing; a hand 
delicate because it is firm and well-trained; that 
can fully portray what may be observed of children : 
not what is round and soft—blooming cheeks and 
ruddy lips—not these alone, which all who gape 
may see, but those mysterious lights and shades, 
“the look of awe, the smile divine,’ that pass 
over the smooth face of infancy of which we do 
but dimly guess the meaning. Still, though this 
be so, there are charms in childhood that can be 
caught, even by the hands of the weak and trifling, 
though it be little more than the pure fresh bloom 
of health. ‘How they laugh,” says Thackeray, 
“how they twine together, how they wave about 
as if the wind were passing over the flowers! Poor 
little buds! Shall you bloom long? Shall frosts 
nip you, tempests scatter you, drought wither you, 
or rain beat you down?” J. H. P. 
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THE HOMES OF OUR ARTISTS. 
MR. MILLAIS) HOUSE AT PALACE GATE 


W* English, who consider ourselves par excellence 
the people of good sense, are a curious people 
for extremes. If we get a good thing, we fling 
ourselves into the passion of it, do it, overdo it, 
work it to death, rend it, empty it out, and trample 
it underfoot. Spelling bees are about the mildest 
amusement which the remote provincial mind ever 
devised for passing the evenings of a local winter ; 
and the little farms of New England never waxed 
enthusiastic over their invention, but they stuck 
to it year by year with a moderate attachment. 





What England made of it for a delirious month 
is matter of history. So with rinking. And so, too, 
with the needful, welcome, and admirable fashion 
of taste in furniture and wall-papers. It might 
have spread, reasonably and gently, over the whole 
country, and made the entire aspect of English 
home-life delightful, unvulgarising a domestic nation 
(which is no small good, because while people knew 
themselves to be vulgar and vulgarly surrounded, 
their homely virtues were apt to have a repulsive 
flavour, and also loftier virtues were felt to be out 
of place), and serving in- 
calculably the cause of high 
art by educating the eyes of 
a whole people in the joys 
of. colour and the laws of 
form. But the British en- 
thusiast was too strong— 
and too absurd. His day 
of. frenzy must pass, and art 
in the house, as a fashion, 
must pass with it. Still, 
the peacock and the lily 
are not the less beautiful 
because they have been 
made a ridicule by esthetic 
poseurs ; they will survive 
mere fashion; ‘so will the 
happy repose of tertiary back- 
grounds, and the splendid 
accents of bold yet subtle 
Oriental colour, and the sim- 
plicity of lines, and the right- 
ness of ornament. Mean- 
while these good things are 
somewhat ridiculous—a fact 
to which we must resign our- 
selves. Our great satirical 
draughtsman has laughed at 
them wittily, and our actors 
have mimicked them igno- 
rantly, and a very large num- 
ber of sensible men are sick 
of the subject. Among these, 
we suppose, must be placed 
Mr. Millais, who has built 
himself an artist’s house into 
which the estheticism of the 
day does not enter; no, not 





STAIRCASE. 


by so much as a peacock fan. 
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DRAWING-ROOM. 


Only a few feathers, if we mistake not, in a single 
vase of Oriental blue-green upon the drawing-room 
mantelpiece, serve to remind him of the peculiar 
flash and play of colour which most of us have 
learned to think so beautiful. 

Thus the great red house at Palace Gate is above 
all things remarkable for absence of every kind of 
affectation. It is scarcely picturesque, though not an 
impossible house to put into a picture. It is stately 
and prosperous ; and prosperity which is not obtrusive 
or self-assertive is in itself rather a beautiful thing 
than otherwise. The face of the house is to the 
west. At the back, as we shall find, stands out 
the enormous studio on the first floor, with its tall 
window northward—a conspicuous object from the 
Kensington High Road—and northwards also looks 
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part of a bow-window of 
the dining-room, its view 
sweeping up the broad walk 
of Kensington Gardens. The 
hall is of generous size and 
clear aspect; here as else- 
where beauty is obtained 
by excellence of materials 
rather than by any study of 
effects. The first flight of 
the broad stairs goes up 
straight, facing the door, the 
Persian carpet covering them 
being soft and dark ; and the 
scroll of cast-iron, supporting 
the polished black wooden 
rail, is of beautiful design. 
On either side of the brass 
inlaid fireplace in the hall 
stands a clever negro bust. 
The floor is of black, white, 
and yellow marble, arranged 
in a good and bold design ; 
grey marble pillars support 
the ceiling; and a veined 
whité marble dado, which 
recalls Genoa, runs round the 
hall and leads up the stone 
staircase to the first floor, 
where plays the fountain, 
spouting from the mouth of 
a black seal—the excellent 
work of Mr. Boehm, A.R.A. 
This fine study from nature 
is in a frank realistic style ; 
the seal sits erect with fins 
drawn in and head in the 
air; his marble basin of 
clear water is lined with 
bright and beautiful shells. 
Tapestry covers the wall above, and several busts 
stand near. 

From this pleasant resting-place lead the rooms 
of the first floor, the studio on one side, the drawing- 
room and the dining-room on the other. Nearly all 
the walls are of variegated whites—cream-white, 
ivory-white, milk-white. Those who are accustomed 
to this whiteness in a glowing climate, who know that 
nothing could be more broad and picturesque than 
the effectiveness of a greenish or creamy-white wall 
in Italian sunshine and Italian shade, full of golden 
reflected lights, checkered with the fine shadows 
of Italian vines, and accentuated by dark Italian 
objects—a black chevelure, a brown face, or a huge 
indistinguishable old picture—may be incredulous of 
the beauty of a background of whitewash in England, 
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where the grey lights of London days, and the 
sunshine at half power, which is the greatest glow 
we ever receive in the fullest midsummer, would 
seem to require some surface less dependent upon 
the colours of the atmosphere. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Millais’ warm-white rooms have the great merit of 
making the most of what light there. is for seeing 
purposes, nor will the eyes which most delight in 
the distinctively English tones of sage-green find 
fault with the whiteness here, where the surrounding 


objects are in no case suggestive of the quaint, . 


tender, and shadowy colours of the last century. 
The drawing-room is most interesting in the 
matter of pictures. Here hang the sketch for that 
noble picture of the “ Youth of Raleigh,” which 
the public has had the opportunity of seeing again 
this season; a portrait of 
Mr. Millais by his fellow 
Academician Mr. Watts, 
whose portraits of painters 
form so valuable a contri- 
bution to the records of 
contemporary art; and a 
magnificent Holbein — the 
portrait of a dignified con- 
temporary, with a full-toned 
colour, and capped and bearded 
with black. Pictures of the 
artist’s daughters are also 
here, an oil sketch of Mrs. 
Langtry, and the great 
treasure of the house—a 
“ Leda ” attributed, and by 
authorities, to Michael Angelo. 
The name is too great a one 
to mention rashly, almost 
too great a one to hazard 
conjecturally at all; but 
where certainty is an impos- 
sibility, conjecture is per- 
mitted. Besides, no one can 
name the master to whose 
chisel this exquisite work 
could be ‘due if that of 
Michael Angelo did not create 
it. Another treasure is an 
alto-relievo in terra-cotta, at- 
tributed to John of Bologna ; 
while of more modern interest 
are some sketches by Leech 
of the Duke of Wellington 
in 1851, a picture by Tito 
Conti, a basso-rilievo by 
Marochetti—a portrait of Mr. 
Millais at the age of twenty— 
and the beginning of a sketch: 
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for his own “Eve of St. Agnes,” that study of 
colour by moonlight which gave rise to so much 
controversy in its day. Does moonlight preserve 
local colour as Keats describes, or does it not? 
The question is easily put, as Mr. Millais put it, 
to the test of facts; but moonlight facts are not 
stubborn things; they seem to vary and to be in- 
definite and indescribable. 

After the pictures, the furniture of the rooms 
must have a word of description. A Bernard Palissy 
fish-dish may properly be classed under the decoration 
rather than the art. The finely-sculptured old marble 
mantelpieces (white also) have panels of brass let in 
at the inner sides (where tiles are usually placed) 
with excellent effect. The mirrors are French and 
Italian, and bright with gilding; and of the last 


ALCOVE IN DRAWING-ROOM, 
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century is an inlaid German cabinet having a great massive, and lofty room, the Pompeian red walls 


deal of beautiful workmanship, and six bolts to its 
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lock. A wooden trellis-work screen and some silver 
work are from Burmah. The curtains are of ruby 
velvet embroidered in crewels, the crewel-work being 


from the Castle of Kenilworth, 
and possibly from the hands 
of Amy Robsart. A brown 
parquet and large Indian rugs 
complete our notes of the 
more salient adornments of 
the stately double drawing- 
room. The “ Leda” stands in 
a deeply-recessed alcove which 
projects (externally) over the 
front entrance, and connects 
the two parts of the drawing- 
rom. Of the dining-room 
nothing need be said save 
that it is quaintly and effec- 
tively decorated with a 
number of dark old-masterish 
pictures of game and fruit, 
cocks and hens and fish— 
quadri di scuola. 

Of course the interest of 
the house centres in that 
great and famous studio in 


STUDIO, 


FOUNTAIN. 


of which are almost covered by Beauvais tapestry. 


Great oak pilasters rise to the 
ceiling, on either side of the 
tall window and of the mantle- 
piece—a fine piece of old marble 
carving—above which hangs a 
Spanish portrait bearing proofs 
of Murillo’s hand. Of Mr. 
Millais’ own pictures which 
stand on the easels, this is not 
the place to speak at length, 
for they are treated of in 
another page. The foremost 
canvas in our illustration is 
“My Great Grandmother ;” 
“Cinderella” is to the right, 
and the portrait of Lord 
Wimborne stands behind. The 
striking portrait of Mrs. Caird, 
which was at the Grosvenor 
some time ago, hangs in the 
recess to the right beyond the 
pilaster. But scarcely less in- 
teresting, in their promise of 
future ‘things, are the begin- 
nings which stand unframed 


behind—the portrait of Lord Beaconsfield, for in- 
stance, taken in three-quarters, erect, with the arms 
folded, and an extraordinary likeness after a couple of 


which so many of the works of one among the very paintings ; also a first sketch of Sir Henry Thomp- 


few living Englishmen who are worthy of the name 


of master have been created. 


son. 
It is a great, grand, 


Close by is a proof engraving after Mr. 
Millais’ most memorable portrait of Mr. Gladstone. 
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For the rest, two old carved cabinets are full of ex- 
 ceptional interest—one (to the right in our drawing 
and to the proper right of the mantelpiece) being the 
cabinet which he has introduced into his beautiful 
picture of “The Princess Elizabeth,” and which was 
once part of the furniture of one of Charles I.’s own 
houses ; and the other a North German antique, the 
diploma work of a wood-carver executed in sign of his 
fitness for admission into a wood-carvers’ guild. The 
work is finely finished, and the whole structure is 
eminently valuable as an illustration of the self-respect- 
ing labour and art of the age of guilds. Trades- 
unions, by the way, are our modern equivalent for 
those societies. How would a trade-union bit of time- 
work look by the side of this North German cabinet? 
Below, on the ground-floor, and to the soutlr side 
of the hall, opens the breakfast-room. Here the 
walls are quite covered with engravings and other 
things in black and white, such as the numerous 
diplomas given to the great English artist, whether 
at home or in many an international contest. First 
among these let us mention the Royal Academy 
diploma (as every one has not come across that 
document), which is couched in the following grave 
terms :—“ Victoria by the Grace of God of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, 
Defender of the Faith, to our trusty and well- 
beloved John Everett Millais, Esquire, Greeting. 
Whereas His Majesty our Royal Grandfather, King 
George the Third of blessed memory, thought fit to 
establish in this his City of London a Society for 
the purpose of cultivating the arts of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture, under the name and 
title of the Royal Academy of Arts, and under his 
own immediate patronage and protection. 
We therefore, in consideration of your great skill in 
the art of painting, do by these presents appoint 
you one of the forty Academicians, firmly persuaded 
that you will upon every occasion exert yourself in 
support of the honour, interest, and dignity of the 
said establishment, and that you will faithfully and 
assiduously discharge the duties of the several offices 
to which you shall be nominated.” The diploma is 
headed by the Royal Academy motto “Labor et 
Ingenium,” and by an allegorical design, finely 
engraved. The diploma given with the medal of 
honour at the Paris Exhibition of 1878 hangs below, 
and elsewhere are the Vienna award, and various 
other documents which must equally be fraught 
with pleasant memories to their possessor. The en- 


gravings are, however, the life of the room. With 
the exception of “The Strawberry Girl,” Phillip’s 
“ Gloria,” and a small work of Mr. Dante Rossetti’s, 
the original works are all, or nearly all, Mr. Millais’ 
own, and they illustrate his career almost completely. 
“The Carpenter’s Shop” is here, and many a work 
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of later date and manner—“ The Black Brunswicker,” 
“The Huguenot,’ and “The White Cockade ;” 
“ Ophelia,” ‘“ Rosalind and Celia,’ “The Order of 
Release,” “The Gambler’s Wife ;” those eminently 
popular portraits of one of his daughters in childhood 
—<“ My First Sermon” and “‘My Second Sermon; ” 
“ Asleep” and “ Awake,” also lovely studies of child- 
hood, with “ Still for a Moment” and “ The Picture 
of Health; ” while to somewhat later times belong the 
“ Effie Deans and’Geordie Robertson,” “The Princes 
in the Tower,” and the pathetic profile of a sempstress 
exhibited some time ago at the Grosvenor. The draw- 
ing by Mr. Rossetti deals with his patron poet Dante. 
On the first anniversary of his lady’s death the young 
Florentine sat alone drawing an angel, when, looking 
round, he was surprised by the visit of some friends 


‘who had entered unawares, but whom he would, had 


he known of their coming, have greeted courteously ; 
whereupon he told them that some one else had 
been with him. We have put the incident into 
clumsy English for lack of remembering the beautiful 
and simple words of Mr. Rossetti’s own rendering 
from the Italian of Dante’s Autobiography. The 
little drawing of course illustrates the first fervours 
of the pre-Raphaelite movement. The inscription 
records the poet-painter’s gift of the drawing to his 
“P. R. brother, J. E. Millais.” The young artists 
who formed that significant little society some thirty 
years ago are long since disbanded. The greater 
number employed it as a healthy and useful—nay 
necessary—phase of their art and their lives, to be de- 
veloped in due time into other things, without losing 
its influence. Few indeed remained absolutely pre- 
Raphaelite—Mr. Holman Hunt, Mr. Ford. Madox 
Brown, and Mr. Rossetti being now perhaps alone. 
But in those early days the young enthusiasts meant 
to hold together—and even to live together, for they 
had in contemplation an inscription for the door 
of the community, bearing the initials P.R.B. (Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood), which the Philistine public 
were free to interpret “please ring the bell,” if 
they should be so minded. 

Besides the engravings from Mr. Millais’ pic- 
tures, there are reproductions of his admirable work 
in black and white—drawings for books and maga- 
zines, and in particular one of a group listening 
to the telling of a ghost story, which is full of 
dramatic expression. Needless to say that the artist’s 
work in black and white extended over many years, 
and was the most important illustrative art in Eng- 
land. Over the mantelpiece in this same breakfast- 
room is the only painting which the apartment con- 
tains—a portrait of Mrs. Millais, frank and dignified 
in pose, with a dress of red velvet, and a magazine 
lying in the lap. 

And this bright and substantial palace is distinctly 
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a painter’s home, and not merely a painter’s house. 
It has not been built in order that it might abide 
as a monument of taste, but chiefly that it might 
stand as the beautiful house of a household. It is 
not, therefore, altogether full of painting and of 
the interests connected with painting, for the other 
arts have their place, and the movements of Beet- 
hoven’s sonatas come through the open doors into 
the grave silence of the studio. That an artist who 
has done so much for so many homes of others should 
be free to have for himself the very house of his heart 
and his fancy is so fitting that it is a pleasure, in a 
world of much prosaic injustice, to see poetical justice 
thus triumphant. An artist chiefly serves others by 


his power ; the picture which has been his secret for 
a little time, his hope for many days, and his com- 
panion, is destined to be the possession of strangers 


S a section of the art-industries of 
the past, decorative iron-work pre- 
sents so many features of interest 
to the student of ornamental design, 
the architect, and the workers in 

metal generally, that its illustration by a 
reference to the examples in our National 
Industrial Art Museum at South Ken- 
sington becomes a duty on the part of 
those who, from experience and association, have 
become acquainted with its varied forms and phases, 
and have thereby felt sufficient interest in constructive 
design as applied thereto, to investigate the methods of 
the older smiths, and the ingenuity and skill of hand, 
to say nothing of the invention and mastery over 
material, frequently shown in the use of probably the 
simplest tools which the handicraftsman has ever 
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for ever after. If he attaches himself to his own 
thoughts and labours in his pictures, he must endure 
many pangs of parting. Some of those dear children 
of his he may never see again ; of a few he may be too 
painfully aware that they have fallen into the hands 
of the Philistines; and of others that they are where 
an unsatisfactory light as well as an unsatisfactory 
eye is upon them. It is said that Mr. Millais himself 
would not be sorry if the chances of change should 
bring any number of his old works again within his 
reach. And if the master’s pictures are the treasures 
of a hundred homes, the reproductions of his work 
have given interest to many thousands. So, as we 
have said, in return for all this diffused good and 
pleasure, he has won for himself the pleasure of 
following his own altogether unfettered choice in 
the building of his home. JOHN OLDCASTLE. 


used in the production of works of art of any kind. 
We have in a previous article* alluded to the 
unpromising character of the material, its liability 
to decay from rust, its sober tint, as altogether ap- 
parently inimical to anything like a refined artistic 
result, and -yet we see how completely all these draw- 
backs have been overcome by the artist-smiths of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. We 
might again quote earlier dates, but these were the 
periods within which the elaborate skill and ingenuity 
of the decorative iron-worker culminated in the more 
ornate effects. 

The perfect mastery shown over the material, hot 
or cold, the methods by which combinations of forged 
work, hammered, or repoussé work, and mere shell- 
work were effected, and the complete adaptation of 

* “ Artistic Iron-work,” Vol. III., p. 112. 
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the means to the end in. view—the realisation of a 
design already Aeros worked out in the mind of 














GRILLE. 


the artist-smith—are evident in all the best and most 
representative works. Nothing could possibly be left 
to chance, or, as is sometimes said of other arts, 
though more truthfully, the suggestion of a lucky 
accident. The material and. the modes of manipula- 
tion persistently demanded that the smith should 
know exactly where he, was going to before he set 
out ; and every curve had to be carefully laid down 
full size on the blackened and charred board, the 
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surface of which displayed the chalk lines he was 
to follow by the aid of his anvil and vice. 

- Possibly no better example than the German 
window grating of the sixteenth century in the 
South Kensington Museum (No. 1,176—’64) can be 
found to illustrate this. It is illustrated in the 
headpiece to this article. In the centre we have 
a fret or lattice-formed figure, resulting in a quatre- 
foil of interlaced scrolls; out of these scrolls 
spring spiral curves, bearing foliage of a highly 
decorative character; and yet the details are all 
simple and in perfect unity with the purpose of 
the work as a round-headed window grating, while 
the scope afforded for the workman has been fully 
taken advantage of. At a later period than that 
in which this work was wrought, fanlights, usually 
placed over doors, had an extensive application, and 
the variety of design introduced was remarkable. 

The scheme of the design is of the simplest kind, 
and yet the leading lines are suggestive of ‘complete- 
ness, without complication of the parts, the details 
simply supplementing the arrangement of the curves. 
The lunette form seems to naturally suggest the fill- 
ing in, and on analysis one can see that the growth 
of the whole is symmetrical, and comes almost as a 
matter of course from the central fret-like figure 
which is the one great spot in the work. Out of this 
run the main scrolls, or spirals—that is two upward to 
the periphery of the arc, and two downward to the 
chord. From these the subordinate scrolls grow into 
and fill up the side angles, and the full curve of the 
top. The larger and secondary scrolls have terminals 
of forged and twisted iron welded into the main lines, 
the tendrils being used at certain points to bind the 
whole together in a very ingenious manner. The fork- 
ings, or starting-points, are judiciously strengthened 
with clamped forged rings, evidently put on hot, for 
greater security when cold. The broader details are 
of repoussé and shell-work, consisting of rosettes 
of different sizes, and broad leaves of an ornamental 

















PEDIMENT FOR A GATE, 
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grotesque type, in imita- 

ob) tion of a mask or human 

face. These are riveted 

on the points of the scrolls 

to which they form the ter- 
minals, 

By way of contrast, and as 
illustration of another kind 
of grille, we may take the 
remarkable specimen figured 
on the opposite page, also of 

“1 ~German origin (5,974—58), 
3 but of a later date—seventeenth 
to “‘eentury. This is a very elabo- 
Me tues rate work of forged, chiselled, 
COURT-YaRD BELL. ond hammered iron, having re- 
turn ends, so that when fixed 

it projected in front of the window. 

The design is divided into two panels, 
each balancing the other in the leading lines 
of the ornamentation. These are divided up 
the centre, as also bounded at the sides by 
acanthus leaves of hammered and chiselled 
iron laid over each other, and thus forming 
a border, the base of one leaf springing 
from behind the curved point of that below 
it. The top is surmounted by a pediment, 
having an oval cartouche, or escutcheon, in the 
centre, divided from the square of the grille 
by foliation starting horizontally from each 
side, and meeting in the centre above the 
dividing line of the panels. The guiding 
line in the ornamentation of each panel is 
a sweeping double curve, or 8S, running from 
top to bottom; from these spring subsidiary 
curves, which thus form the basis of the fill- 
ing in. The details are of a very ornate cha- 
racter, rich in the foliation, and for the most 
part of hammered and chiselled iron, shaped 
while hot, and chiselled or incised afterwards. 
This gives great strength to the work. Some 
grotesque terminal figures are introduced, 
which are entirely forged, and afterwards 
finished with chisel and file. The principal 
lines of the pediment consist of two scrolls 
balancing each other, and leading to smaller 
scrolls, running into the side angles and up- 
ward in the centre, forming a richly floriated 
finial above the cartouche, or escutcheon. 

_ Richness of effect as a decorative work, 
and great strength as a protection in front of a 
window, with perfect adaptation to its purpose as 
a grille, are the characteristics of this specimen. 

The gate pediment of a little later date, about 
1700, but similar in the character of the detail, is also 
German (No. 5,976—’57). The workmanship is in 

41 
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some respects superior, the foliage being more highly 
finished, being chiefly repoussé delicately wrought. 
The constructive lines are of angular and curvilinear 
strap-work, forged throughout; the branches and 
tendrils of the scroll-work bearing the foliation are 
entwined in such a manner as to produce a combined 
result of great strength and unity of line without 
having recourse to rivets or clamps to bind the work 
together. In fact, plainly speaking, the design binds 
itself; and as an example of ingenious workmanship 
and artistic construction, this pediment is in some 
respects the finest example in the national collection. 
It is impossible to examine it without feeling how 
thoroughly the artist-smith had mastered his subject, 
and how thoroughly his handicraft had realised his 
accurately thought-out design. There is nothing to 
suggest an after-thought; and as an ornament or 
decorative adjunct to a building, it is, in its style, 
practically perfect, alike in design and execution. 
The use of bells in connection with gateways gave 
rise to a considerable number of ingenious modes of 
attaching these useful, if sometimes not very musical 
means of communicating with the interior of a build- 
ing or enclosure. The court-yard bell of bronze or 
bell-metal (No. 62—’72) is another German example, 
but of the eighteenth century. Considerable ingenuity 
and skill have been shown in the manner in which 
the bracket in which the bell is hung has been con- 
structed, so as to make it both ornamental and useful. 
The broad forged iron bands within which the bell is 
suspended terminate downwards in bold scroll-work, 
the upper part above the bell being decorated with 
forged finials of scrolled rod-iron. The top on which 
this is fixed by riveting is perfectly horizontal, and 
the two sides descend at a right angle, one going 
against the wall to which the bell was attached, and 
the other forming the outside band of the support 
in which the bell is placed. From the outside angle 
springs a rich, ingeniously designed and executed 
bouquet of five ornamental scrolls, admirably wrought, 
the twisted centre imparting great character to the 
bouquet. Below this, and on the outside vertical 
face, is a smaller. bouquet of similar workmanship, 
but with the addition of spear-like leaves in repoussé. 
The perforated double-scrolled plate at the back for 
attachment to the wall completes the arrangement 
of lines singularly well adapted to the purpose for 
which the work is constructed—a bracket to carry a 
bell. The pendent chain, or “ pull,” is the least 
satisfactory part of the work. The union of the links, 
which are forged together, is concealed—certainly not 
decorated—with rosettes of repoussé iron out of all 
proportion to their position to the chain to which they 
are attached. The idea is a good one, badly realised, 
possibly by another hand than that of the executant 
of the bracket. This “pull” acts upon a rectangular 
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crank of forged and chiselled iron, forming in itself 
an ornamental detail. The terminal or handle at 
the bottom of the pull is of forged rod-iron of an 
elongated pear shape, with a loose bud of thinly- 
cut perforated bands, and is evidently of the same 
workmanship as the bouquets on the bracket itself. 
Italian door-knockers of any pretension to 
art are usually of bronze, but in the Museum 
example (No. 7,651—’61,—see our initial) we 
have a very remarkable work, so far as tech- 
nical skill is concerned. It is entirely of 
chiselled and polished iron, in the form of 
_@ Renaissance temple. Baluster columns, 
scrolls, and heads form the details of 
a canopy, supported above the head of a 
statuette of a Cupid standing holding a 
tablet, on which is inscribed “ Salve.” 
This figure forms the hammer. The 
work is of the fifteenth century, and is 
admirably wrought through- 
out. Structurally, however, 
_it is a mere conceit, being 
altogether too complete in 
itself to be satisfactory as a 
suitable adjunct to a building. 
In short, it is an iron construc- 
tion, in the form of a building, 


TORCH-HOLDER, 
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to be used on another building as a door-knocker ; 
but in no other sense is it a door-knocker in design. 
In spite, however, of this radical defect as a work of 
industrial art for a special use, the skill with which 
the whole is carried out cannot fail to convey a lesson 
in the art of chiselling iron, and also showing the 
capabilities of the material in the hands of a true 
art-workman, whatever, mistakes he may have made 
in directing his skill. 

We shall conclude this notice of examples of 
decorative iron-work for outside purposes, by illus- 
trating a fragment in the South Kensington 
Museum collection which possesses considerable 
interest. This is a torch-holder of a very flam- 
boyant structure (No. 12—’64), possibly forming 
one of a series placed round a court-yard for the 
purposes of illumination on special occasions. Being 
a fragment, it is only satisfactory as an example 
of what the German workers of iron in the seven- 
teenth century would occasionally attempt to carry 
out with more or less success, as regards the adapta- 
tion of the method of production and the material. 
The details are not, after all, very decorative. The 
effect is rather that of an ornament sprawling 
upwards without any very definite object: although 
this certainly has an object—that of bearing a 
torch. The parts, however, are too disjointed in 
effect to render it an example for study, except in a 
certain daring on the part of the artificer. 

We shall quote a few examples of decorative 
iron-work for interior or inside use in another 
article. Grorce WALLIS. 
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THE STREETS AS ART-GALLERIES. 


—~eoo—— 


F late years Art has become a 
common word in the English- 
man’s vocabulary. Academies 
and schools of art, art-books, 
grants for art, art galleries and 

shops, exist in profusion. An 
enormous number of pictures 
are produced and sold every 
year—quite ten thousand, let 

us say. A few of these go astray—perish in 
flames, or moulder in lumber-rooms; but the 
great bulk of them is added to those treasured 
results of an industrious century of art which 
decorate the homes of England. Nor are they the 
only artistic things to be found there. Improved 






manufactures of porcelain and pottery —to say 
nothing of Oriental antiquities, and even the cheap 
yet always more or less pretty modern importations 
—have beautified a thousand mantelpieces with 





ornaments of characteristic design and of pleasant 
colour. Carpets and rugs come in bales from the 
East; while a poet deigns te descend from Par- 
nassus to supply a grateful public with curtains 
and with wall-papers. “Art in the Dining- 
room,” ‘ Art in the Drawing-room,” and “ Art in 
the Bed-room ” have formed the subjects of hand- 
books; and whole manufactories .have been set in 
motion to supply the demand for furniture made in 
accordance with the canons which writers have laid 
down. A great revolution has taken place—but it has 
been a revolution in which the millions of our people 
have had no part. Many a modern home, once unsym- 
pathetic to at least its younger inmates, has been 
made interesting and happy ; and numbers of persons, 
to whom contact with the dreariness of middle-class 
surroundings and habits was acute misery, have found 
delicate distractions and fascinating pleasures in look- 
ing at lovely pictures and ornaments, or in handling 
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pencil and brush, or working with the crewel-needle. 
But outside a circle which seems large to those 
within and very small to those without, no one has 
known that a happy change has been effected; it 
made no noise in the great world of labour, though 
it made more than enough clatter'among the very 
few to whom decorative art was a fashion. The 
art-student, the picture-buyer, the patron of Mr. 
Morris’s wall-papers—these come from classes that 
already possess much cultivation, therefore much 
faculty for recreation and pleasant sentiment. But 
what about that great outside population—the ar- 
tisan, the prisoner at the desk, the great multitude 
of men and women who exist wearily behind counters 
day after day, not forgetting sterner toilers still— 
do not all these need also to be trained, delighted, 
given an expanded faculty for pleasure? The very 
factory labourer, whom commerce counts only as a 
“hand”—has he not a heart and an intelligence, 
and an eye too, though it must be taught before 
it can see rightly ? 

The fact is, that to reach the people, art must 
step out of the picture gallery, out of the museum, 
out of the school-room, out of the boudoir, and go 
into the streets. Labouring people are slow to come 
within ; they are not quite at home, and their eyes 
are so untrained that they miss the beauty of beauti- 
ful things which belong to another world than theirs. 
But it may be said, Art went into the streets long 
ago; it is there now; architecture is the art of the 
streets. This is true, and it is to be wished that 
architecture had done her duty to these streets a 
little more satisfactorily. But architecture is not 
left alone to represent art in the cities. Our walls, 
our railway-stations, every blank space which can be 
hired—all are utilised for the publications of trade 
and commerce through the graphic arts, literary, 
linear, and chromatic. Those arts are here seen in 
their utmost degradation. No young barbarism 
could produce anything so vile, because in savage 
art there is always something direct, sincere, and 
germinative. Our street advertising is not un- 
civilised, it is de-civilised. 

Of the unspeakably vulgar advertisements which 
deface the hills and glens of the United States much 
has been said—so much that the very protest against 
it has become vulgar and has been burlesqued. “I 
have desecrated more nature,” said an honest comic 
ruffian who, paint-pot in hand, had daubed “ Jones’s 
Bitters ” on some thousands of miles of scenery—“ I 
have desecrated more nature than any other man in 
the States.” And yet the pictorial advertisement is, 
let it be remembered, the picture of the poor. The 
matter of the advertisements appeals to all, but their 
aspect is of most importance to those who have no 
pictures at home. We should not, therefore, allow 
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the taste of the poor to be thus condemned to vul- 
garity. Nor can our own love of beauty be considered 
sincere if we are apathetic as to the existence of the 
most hopeless kind of ugliness day by day before 
our own eyes. 

That the public who were willing to learn about 
and to love art was capable of vast extension was 
a hope entertained by the proprietors of this Maga- 
zine at its foundation, and it is being fulfilled beyond 
their most sanguine expectations. To-day a great 
artist comes forward to recognise their work, and 
to extend art not merely to every reader, but to every 
passer in the streets. Truth in drawing, taste in 
colour—these are proclaimed to be no longer of the 
picture gallery alone. stheticism—in its true 
sense—having conquered in the drawing-room, must 
find entrance into the work-room and the cottage. 
And, led by Mr. Hubert Herkomer, “ Art for the 
People” is at last the ery. 

Ten years ago an artist of delicate and distinct 
genius—Frederick Walker—made the first step to- 
wards a reform of the advertising industry. Mr. 
Wilkie Collins had dramatised his “ Woman in 
White,” and Walker designed a poster to announce 
it. So great things did he hope from this beginning 
that he wrote at that time: “I am bent on doing 
all I can with a first attempt at what I consider 
might develop into a most important branch of art.” 
The italics are his own. It may be supposed, how- 
ever, that the time was not yet ripe for the artist’s 
great street-reform. His own poster was all that 
came of it, with the exception perhaps of the effec- 
tively drawn heads which with so decided an appli- 
cation point the moral of “The Popular Educator,” 
showing the alternative progress of the street-child 
to honoured ag2 or to vice and beggary. 

Mr. Hubert Herkomer has set to work at a more 
propitious time. Public interest—the interest, that 
is, of the little public—is aroused in the matter. The 
Kyrle Society has undoubtedly done much to con- 
vince people of the selfishness of keeping to them- 
selves the art which they profess to love. Also, 
having reformed our fireplaces, our wall-papers, our 
fire-irons, and our chairs, we have more leisure and 
more heart to look abroad. The existence of Tux 
Magazine or Art, too, with the aims of which 
Mr. Herkomer has so much sympathy, has supplied 
him with something appropriate to advertise. ; 

The design for the poster which is engraved 
on a succeeding page is much upon the plan of 
the pictures so common with the old masters called 
sagre conversazioni—that is, reunions of persons of 
various times, not in separate portraits, but in one 
bond of action or speech, allegorical figures being 
legitimately introduced at will. The instance which 
will at once occur to the minds of all is Raphael’s 
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“ Dispute on the Sacrament,” and a more modern 
example is to be found in Delaroche’s “ Hemicycle.” 
In Mr. Herkomer’s drawing the past is treated 
realistically in the upper groups of painters, the 





THE WOMAN IN WHITE, 
(By Fred. Walker, A.R.A.) 


present in the figures of the immediate foreground ta 
the right, while the mother and her boys may be 
taken as typical figures, and the Genius of Art as 
purely allegorical. This latter lovely figure is a pure 
and heroic inspiration ; her hands hold out a crown, 
and she stands on the steps of the Greek Temple of 
Art, leading and inviting. The groups of masters of 
the great schools standing on either side signify that 
all who would enter the temple must pass their way, 
mounting by means of their experience; their labours, 
and their precepts. The group to the left of the 
spectator begins at the edge with Michael Angelo, 
who glances out with the direct yet distant look of 
thought and power; the profile of Correggio comes 
between him and the head of the young Raphael ; 
Fra Bartolommeo, the strong painter, in his Dominican 
friar’s habit, comes next; then Titian, the noble pre- 
sence of Leonardo da Vinci, Paul Veronese in his 
grand and courtly Venetian dress, and Giorgione, who 
stands a little apart in thought. From the schools 


of Florence, Rome, Parma, and Venice, we pass to 
the groups representing the Netherlands, Spain, and 
England, standing on the right. Van Eyck, the 
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father of oil-painting, leans across; the keen face 
of Velasquez.is beyond; Rubens follows, full of 
prosperous dignity ; then Albert Diirer and Vandyck, 
and the familiar, half-pathetic, sincere, entirely human 
face of the great Rembrandt, from one of his own 
immortal portraits. A little below, as belonging to 
a later time, stands our own Sir Joshua, whose face 
bears a reverent expression of listening to the voices 
of those above. 

The foreground of the design is occupied by 
the kneeling student, representing enthusiastic sen- 
timent ;- by the working-man, who has little senti- 
ment, but an intelligent capacity and will; and by 
the mother, whose dear vanity, pride, and hope are 
in the children, the future, brought by her under the 
inspiration of the beautiful and benign Genius. 

To Mr. Herkomer is due the original idea as to 
the production of this advertisement, which he pro- 
posed to the publishers; he has given much of his 
most valuable time and thought to the work which 
he has at heart, and has himself drawn his own 
noble design upon the wood. ‘The engraving has 
been done by Mr. Hooper, who reproduced the 
“ Woman in White” of Frederick Walker. “ Let 
me cordially thank you,” wrote that artist to his 
engraver, “for so splendidly cutting it.” 

That art should serve the purposes of modern 
commerce, as two artists so true and so devoted 
as Frederick Walker and Hubert Herkomer have 
believed it ought to serve them, is a recognition 
of the processes of modern life which art has 
long thought it beneath its dignity to make. 
Mr. Herkomer has thus expressed himself :—“I 
must now speak of an evil directly resulting 
frgm the race for wealth—pictorial advertisements ! 
Whom does the tradesman intend to attract by his 
advertisements ? Those who are to buy his wares. In 
this sense his claims are upon our best classes, who 
are not only able to visit our galleries, but to accumu- 
late art-treasures. The theatrical advertisements are 
intended to lure people into the best seats of the 
house. Now the hideousness and vulgarity of pictorial 
advertisements seem an insult to the understanding 
of our thinking and educated classes—an insult 
hurled ‘at them from every spare wall, scaffolding, 
and conveyance. Although it is sad to 
think. that a box of matches cannot be sold until 
the inventor has £10,000 to spend in advertisements, 


- we must acknowledge that advertisements, in some 


form, are necessary. I go so far as to say, that here 
is a grand opportunity for displaying art to the 
populace, for, with the means usually employed, some 
of the most interesting works of art could be pro- 
duced. Professor Richmond proposed, in his address 


at Edinburgh, that pictorial advertisements should 


be executed under the supervision of some artists 
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of standing. I go much further, and say artists of 
standing ought to execute these pictorial advertise- 
ments themselves. Let a body of artists form a 
guild, and their productions would soon drive out the 
present form of hideousness.” 

One word more. If art is prepared to be so frank 
as to recognise the operations of contemporary life, so 
tolerant as to stoop, for the sake of a great good, to 
some of its follies, and so humble as to lend itself to 
serve the purposes of money-making trade—commerce, 
on the other hand, must do something to meet art 
half-way. To speak plainly, art may help honest 
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money-making, and fair competition, and the buying 
and selling of common things, and art may even bear 
to be made useful in an appeal to the general and 
chronic silliness; but art never can subserve greed, 
over-reaching, lying about the merits of an adver- 
tiser’s merchandise, and detraction in regard to the 
merchandise of others. If, then, we are to celebrate 
this new alliance between high art and trade, we 
may indulge the hope—not to be fulfilled, perhaps, 
to-day nor to-morrow—of a reform more important 
than an ugliness removed, and more blessed than a 
beauty added to the contemporary world. 
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” ame ( HE President of the Royal Academy 

Hl), combines this yéar the most serious 
historical art with portrait and with 
those idyllic subjects—the genre of 
3. the golden age—which he has long 
<, made so much his own. His most 


i @ - interesting work is a passage in the 
; AS life of the prophet Elisha—the restoration 
ayy from death of the widow’s son. This re- 
4 markable group is a study as much of expression 

. as of drawing and composition, Elisha’s face 
being extreme and tense in the look of almost mag- 
netic life which it wears. The artist has conceived 
it as though the eyes had of themselves power to 


look the spark back into the vacant eyes of the 
dead boy. The composition is a model of learned 







simplicity, and here the artist has proved himself 


master of many difficulties; for the description of 
the miracle, sublimely told in Scripture, might 
easily have been rendered half grotesque in art. 
Nor has Sir Frederick Leighton adhered altogether 
to the details of the action, for the prophet is not 
stretched on the child’s body, face to face and 
palm to palm, but is crouching over him. The 
boy is exquisite in beauty and feeling, and under 
the pallor of death life seems to be on the point 
of re-kindling. The colour is fine, having qualities 
beyond the mere taste which is shown in a pleas- 
ing juxtaposition of tints. The group of two 
nymphs half asleep, whilst a shepherd pipes to their 
indolent ears, is also in its way grand. Nobility 
and an “Olympian calm,” rather than prettiness 
and pleasure, seem to have been the painter’s aim 
in this somewhat slight subject, and the forms of 
the nymphs are of the most massive and heroic 
mould, with faces of great and delicate beauty. 
Special praise must be given to the rich hues and 
the grandeur of a quasi-decorative landscape and 


—_——o—— 


sky, while the draperies form a group of colours 
of great beauty—cooler and warmer variations of 
a tender orange-colour, with dull dark purples and 
blues, and further off a full frank red. This 
painting is interestingly illustrated in the view of 
the President’s studio given in Part IV. of this 
Magazine (New Series). There the picture is seen 
in process, while to the left we find a clay model- 
ling of the nymphs, from which the light and 
shade have been studied for the canvas. The model- 
ling is from other hands than the President’s, and 
our woodcut is interesting as a record of the pains 
which a great artist will take in the endeavour 
to produce the utmost truth of effect. Every 
visitor to Florence remembers that gallery in the 
Palace of the Uffizii which contains a collection 
of the autograph portraits of artists of several na- 
tionalities and times. Not many Englishmen are 
there besides Sir Joshua Reynolds, and it is grati- 
fying to our national feeling that three of our 
own contemporary English artists, Sir Frederick 
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THE BEST OF FRIENDS. 
(From the Paiating by J. Charles.) 
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Leighton, Mr. Watts, and Mr. Millais, should be 
invited to contribute to so central and memorable 
a collection, in which the double record is made— 
that of the painter’s face and that of his art. The 
President’s portrait was not finished in time for 
the Academy in 1880 (when Mr. Millais exhibited 
his own), and it forms now one of his principal 
works. Attired in the scarlet robes of the D.C.L. 
degree, over which hang the gold chain and medal 
of the President, with the white and black of collar 
and coat showing at the neck, the figure is seated 
full face in a position of repose, but with vivacity in 
the expression. The painting is large and vigorous. 
A fourth canvas is entitled ‘“ Whispers,” with 
a line from Horace, and shows a pair of Greek 
lovers sitting by golden twilight on a wall; the 
youth is swarthy and the maiden excessively fair 
—Sir Frederick Leighton’s old favourite contrast 
of carnations; deep-toned draperies sweep beneath 
their feet. Some charming little heads, studies and 
portrait-studies, are also among the President’s con- 
tributions to the Academy and Grosvenor. 

Mr. Millais’ “ Cinderella” and the other lovely 
figure studied from the same little girl will cer- 
tainly rank among his most perfect achievements, 
combining as they do all his wonted freedom with 
something of an added sweetness in the execution. 
His Cinderella sits alone musing with a some- 
what wistful look in the bright and tender eyes, 
the soft hair cut across the forehead and flowing 
on either side of the head, the form simply clad, 
and the little feet hanging down. There is some- 
thing very true and charming ‘in the slightly 
drooping action of the head—an action so charac- 
teristic of the growing girl with her little passing 
weakness, which the backboard of a past genera- 
tion would have stiffened out.. “ My Great Grand- 
mother” is painted from the little sister of “Cherry 
‘Ripe ;” she is a round-cheeked child, with a quaint 
face and old-fashioned curls, a mushroom hat crown- 
ing her rosy beauty. Among the portraits by Mr. 
Millais may be mentioned the full-length of Lord 
Wimborne in fur-collared coat and somewhat in- 
sistent boots. That of Lord Beaconsfield will be 
seen at some future time. 

Our sketch of Mr. Pettie’s “Trout Fishing” 
illustrates one of four pictures of varied interest— 
two portraits and a pretty bit of costume genre 
being its companions. Its landscape is that of a 
figure-painter, being broadly, simply, and skilfully 
sketched, while the colder tints of North British 
weather are softened into mellow grey and green. 
The former colour, indeed, is the principal note of 
the picture, the sky being full of a low driving 
grey Scotch mist which sweeps close to hills and 
river, and the young fisherman being clad in much 
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the same tint, emphasised. His figure is exceedingly 
good in drawing and in its action and poise. The 
wonderful painting of a lucent white satin dress, 
with green reflections in the gloss of its shadows, is 
the principal feature of “Her Grace,” the canvas 
which shows a blonde lady of the Stuart period 
standing by her cabinet of jewels. Her beauty is of 
excessive insipidity, but the dress, as we have said, 
is a masterpiece, and so is the rich painting of the 
gold of the cabinet. Tawny yellowish hangings form 
the background. “ Before his Peers,” a portrait 
(apparently) in black doublet flecked with gold, 
and gold-coloured under-vest, is a brilliant piece 
of work, the flesh - painting being executed with 
Rubens-like freshness, solidity, and vigour, and the 
eyes full of life and directness. The effect of black 


‘and gold is in some degree what artists call “ forced 


up;” but to our thinking no palette, however em- 
phatic,.can render (and far less can exaggerate) the 
emphasis of nature. 

Mr. Orchardson is as successful in portrait as 
in genre, and never perhaps have the fine qualities 
of his work been better exemplified than they are 
in his present pictures. The pottrait of Mrs. 
Winchester Clowes is large, free, and masterly in 
drawing and execution. The treatment of the 
hair and the dress is made to subserve the mas- 
siveness and character of the face. Much also is 
added to this impressiveness of effect by the sim- 
plicity of the carnations and the even serene light- 
ing. The small canvas exhibited at Mr. M‘Lean’s 
gallery, which shows a charming girl of the 
beginning of the century in the act of refusing 
a suitor who bows himself out at the door, 
is full of Mr. Orchardson’s dainty light and 
colour and quaint grace. He puts on record the 
most delicate reminiscences of the manners of the 
times he paints. Equally beautiful is the girl sur- 
rounded by the flock of pigeons she is feeding. 
We believe it is understood that the artist has in 
hand an historical composition which he was not 
able to finish in time for the Academy. 

Among military painters Mr. Crofts and Mrs. 
Butler both illustrate the national history. The 
former has chosen “George II. at the Battle of 
Dettingen.” The King—the round, tight, staring 
little monarch whom Thackeray helped nature to 
make ridiculous—has just dismounted, and sword 
in hand is leading the Guards against the smoke- 
enveloped village of Dettingen, from which a fearful 
fire is poured on the advancing men. The fallen 


tree over which the drummer-boys are scrambling and 
the demolished wayside shrine tell of the batteries 
which flanked our troops from the other side of 
It is historical that the brave little 
Behind and before 


the river Maine. 
man was surrounded by dangers. 
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was the enemy in most formidable numbers, and 
there is little doubt that he contributed in no small 
measure to the victory by his example and by his 
pithy and brief recorded speech: “ Now, boys, now 
for the honour of England. Fire and behave bravely, 
and the French will soon run””—a bit of brag which 
the chances of the subsequent victory must be sup- 
posed to excuse. Among the pictures which just 
missed completion in time for the exhibitions of 
1880 was Mrs. Butler’s “ Rorke’s Drift,”? which was 
so nearly finished that in our article published just 
before the opening of that year’s Academy we in- 
cluded it among the coming pictures of the season. 
Not much comment can therefore be made upon it 
now; nor have we at present before our eyes the 
most interesting and suggestive comparison with the 
“* Rorke’s Drift” of M. de Neuville—the French 
artist’s more finely pictorial qualities, his mastery of 
effectiveness and tone, and his rush of incident, com- 
paring with the Englishwoman’s peculiar reserve of 
power and her extreme appreciation of the negative 
side of that English character which she is painting. 
Strange to say, Mrs. Butler’s reading is the more 
distinctively masculine of the two. Realism has 
hardly ever, to our mind, been practised in art more 
thoroughly or more intelligently than in the two 
figures of the commanders of the little Rorke’s Drift 
garrison, and in that of Surgeon-Major Reynolds. 
Mrs. Butler has evidently felt that in true realism, 
especially when it is a question of English character, 
there must be a considerable element of virile and 
reticent commonplace, and in her frank recognition 
of this lies much of her peculiar power. But it 
is her newest picture, “ Scotland for Ever!” (ex- 
hibited at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly,) repre- 
senting the charge of the Scots Greys at Waterloo, 
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which will be generally recognised as the painter’s 
chief work up to the present time. In it her 
extraordinary mastery of movement is more fully 
displayed than in any of her oil-pictures, though 
several early water-colours showed her capacity in 
this respect. Here is none of that reserve of feeling 
of which we have spoken ; the moment is one of ex- 
tremes ; and though the artist always keeps within 
her own powers, she has here painted men in the fury 
of war, and in this picture, too, she is dealing with 
Celtic character. Her line of horse are in the act of 
breaking from the trot into the charge ; the action is, 
of course, instantaneous, some of the horses being at 
the gallop, others only settling into it. The cavalry is 
under fire, and one horse is struck and rolls over; a 
man falls backwards faint from a mortal wound, and 
his nearest comrade has taken the reins which slip 
from his hands, while in several faces may be seen the 
rage which is felt by the soldier who hears the thud 
of a ball in the body of a comrade. In others shines 
the indescribable “ light of battle ;” and every face is 
that of a separate, individual, and distinct man—none 
are generalities, and none are repetitions of one model’s 
head. An equally conscientious variety is to be found 
in the heads of the horses, for Mrs. Butler has studied 
the unit of the horse as closely as the unit of the 
soldier. Pictorially, also, her variety is excellent, the 
horses passing from iron grey to white with a play 
of colour which neither brown nor bay could give. 
It is historical, as our readers may remember, that 
a regiment of Highlanders followed the cavalry at 
the beginning of the charge, joining in the shout 
of “Scotland for ever!” and of these Mrs. Butler 
has given a glimpse. 

While speaking of military pictures, we must not 
omit another which deals with Highlanders, Mr. Gibb’s 





GREENWICH, 


~(From the Painting by J. Aumonier.) 
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“Thin Red Line,” of which we recently spoke as 
having made a great success at the Royal Scottish 
Academy. His subject is the resistance of the 93rd 
at Balaclava. The difficulty of artistically represent- 
ing one continuous line of soldiers has been over- 
come by guiding it across the rise and fall of an 


Mr. Briton Riviere has as usual signalised his 
talent by admirable, solid, and characteristic studies 
of dogs of various races and temperaments. “ Envy, 
Hatred, and Malice” is the title of one brilliantly- 
painted group, and expresses the feelings of the 
less-favoured dogs as they watch a pug pup in the 





THE THIN RED LINE, 
(From the Painting by Robert Gibb, A.R.S.A., in the possession oy Archibald Ramsden, Esq., Leeds.) 


undulating piece of ground. Here the Highlanders, 
in kilts and red coats, have taken up their position ; 
the double line stretches away diagonally into the 
distance. From the far end a volley of musketry 
has opened, but nearer to us the men hold their 
bayonets ready to receive cavalry, and the smoke has 
drifted off sufficiently to reveal the havoc played 
by the Russian guns. One man has fallen dead 
upon his face, another has sunk on a comrade’s 
neck, and others wear blood-stained bandages on 
their heads and arms. Of the Russian force, only 
the advanced cavalry wing is visible; but here the 
horrors of the fight are duly emphasised in the 
white-haired officer, who has been shot dead as he 
approaches, and who now falls from the saddle of his 
horse, which has, likewise, been brought to its knees 
by a random bullet. Through the blinding clouds 
of smoke the colours of the Highland regiment are 
seen, borne aloft in the unwavering ranks, and behind 
them are the officers cheering on their men, while 
artillery can be dimly discerned sending shells into 
the enemy’s ranks. The artist has given great care 
and thought to the features and figures of the High- 
landers, and to that chief necessity in true modern 
military painting—individual character. 

Facile princeps among dog-painters of his day, 
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arms of their little mistress. A white bull-dog 
slumbers on a settle by the side of the navvy 
whose companion he is, in “Let Sleeping Dogs 
Lie;” while a dog is also the hero of the. pathetic 
picture in which a fisherman’s wife is watching the 
horizon of a stormy sea for her husband’s boat; 
tucked under her arm is the sympathising head of 
her little rough dog. Mr. Riviere draws in a mas- 
terly way which few of his contemporaries can 
equal, and his intelligence in the finer appreciation 
of animal character is something quite exceptional 
even among distinguished painters of the “gentle 
beasts.” 

Among landscape-artists Mr. Colin Hunter, still 
an outsider, is taking more decisively every year a 
front place. His two Scotch sea and shore scenes 
are of somewhat varied merit, both being powerful 
in manner: while the evening effect is perhaps, as 
to colour, rather over-purple, the daylight “ Mussel- 
Gatherers” is admirable both in colour and tone. 
The sky of this latter work, and the distant land 
which rises against it, are of tenderer quality than 


‘anything we have before seen of Mr. Colin Hunter’s, 


whose hand is apt to be a little heavy in its vigour. 
Delightful also is the freshness, both of execution 
and of tone, over the whole middle distance of sea. 
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To return to our leading masters of figure: Mr. 
Watts has painted portraits as usual, and one of the 
finest, both in drawing and in character and expres- 
sion, is the sympathetic head of Mr. Pepys Cockerell, 
which is painted in a somewhat foreshortened three- 
quarters, the head being slightly turned backwards 
over the shoulder. This position brings out the fine 
drawing of the curved sweeping eyelids. The noble 
seated portrait of Sir Frederick Leighton is full 
of interest, especially in comparison with the auto- 
graph portrait of which mention has already been 
made. Mr. Watts has chosen a profile view of the 
face, which is held slightly aside, showing the turn 
of the throat and the poise of the head—small at the 
back, upon its broad base, a conformation which is 
purely Greek, and rare in England—while the action 
of the hand is also distinctively characteristic. 
Here likewise the President wears the D.C.L. robes. 
A profile portrait of Miss Williams and a half- 
length of Miss Bentinck are in different manners. 
Mr. Watts has made some experiments for obtain- 
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the fountains and the staircases of all North Italy, 
have, from the nature of their stone, forms of very 
beautiful and picturesque abruptness; and seen from 


‘the top of that great tower which stands with the 


Cathedral and the Baptistery in the silent grassy 
space outside the guiet streets of Pisa, the mountain 
outline is grand, and it has been traced here by a 
strong and tender hand. Mr. Watts will be new to 
many of our readers as a landscape artist. Among 
the pictures of the year which are still in progress we 
may mention a portrait of His Eminence Cardinal 
Manning, which promises to be one of the artist’s 


_most successful works, both as a likeness and as a 


picture, the dignity, unconsciousness, and simplicity 
of the pose and the expréssion being as true to life 
as they are valuable for treatment in art. This 
memorable work will form, with Mr. Ouless’s por- 
trait of Cardinal Newman, exhibited in 1880, a 
noteworthy artistic contribution to, the history of 
the distinguished ecclesiastic. 

Mr. Boughton’s “ Hester Prynne” is remarkable 





TROUT-FISHING AT ARRAN. 
(From the Painting by J. Pettie, R.A.) 


ing profundity of colour, using, for parts of his 
work, primary hues in their various forces ; and he 
has been especially successful in treating red in this 
manner. His contribution to landscape art is a view 
of the Carrara Mountains from the top of the Lean- 
ing Tower of Pisa. Those lofty hills, from the 
glittering sides of which is quarried the marble 
which lines the palaces of Genoa and which makes 


not only for its beauty of handling and colour, but 
for its fine expression ; in this respect the artist has 
appealed more to emotion than is his wont. The 
heroine of Hawthorne’s memorable romance is on her 
charitable missions. Wearing upon her breast the 
dreadful letter which has become so welcome a sight 
to the sick she tends, she stands knocking at a door 
in the snow, observed by the scornfully critical glance 
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of a passer-by. A child’s portrait, “ Kitty,” shows a 
little girl with dark, cropped hair standing against a 
stile in the flowers of a long-grass meadow. But it 
is to the Dutch scenes that we turn with the greatest 
pleasure, for in these there is a freshness which the 
artist has missed in the larger pictures which he 
has recently painted. In “ Hoorn, North Holland,” a 
road lined with the thin trees of the country leads 
towards the red-brick buildings of the little town; 
a canal flows at the side, in which a woman is washing 
clothes ; two squat Dutch figures advance along the 
road. The air is autumnal, and every leaf and twig 
seems full of the character of time and place. In 
the study at “ Scheveningen,” the out-of-door fresh- 
ness and atmosphere are equally excellent; in the 
grey windy weather, fishwomen are trudging inland 
from the beach, by twos and threes, talking together 
with harsh voices against the waves. The colour and 
execution are somewhat impressionary, as the subject 
demands. , 

Mr. Frank Dicksee’s picture—* The Symbol ”— 
is full of the capable and sincere work which has marked 
his yet short career. The joyous group of flower- 
crowned Florentines passing by the old street-seller 
of rosaries, with his skull and crucifix and all the 
mementos of mortality, may be taken as the very 
embodiment of the Renaissance which rejected the 
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age of Dante and the saints. The principal figure, 
with a beautiful face touched with thought and re- 
membrance, turns for 2 moment; the old man is 
Time, and the figure which stands behind, Death. 
Mr. Dicksee has treated the noble Florentine costume ° 
very grandly, although special difficulties were courted 
in the mass of crimson in the principal draperies. 
In his important picture of “Greenwich,” Mr. 
Aumonier has given the most memorable view of 
London which art has yet attempted. The great 
sweep of the Babylonian city, lost in the smoke of 
its innumerable fires, stretches grey and immense 
over the whole distance, with the river winding in 
the middle distance. To the right is the Isle of 
Dogs, planted with great groves of chimneys in full 
activity; and in the foreground rises towards the 
spectator the slope of Greenwich Park. It is a work 
of most sincere intention, so true, straightforward, 
and simple, that its great science is rendered almost 
unnoticeable. To have conveyed so impressive a 
sense of distance and innumerableness, where the 
universal smoke swallows all details, is no small 
achievement. Mr. Charles is an artist whose work 
makes steady progress. His present picture is even 
a greater improvement on his very good performance 
in “ Her Children’s Children” than that was on his 
achievements of past years. 
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By M. Corponnier. 


HE bas-relief reproduced on the next page is that 

to which the Grand Prix de Rome was awarded, 
in the Salon of 1877. M. Alphonse Cordonnier, the 
sculptor, is a pupil of Augustin Dumont, who, having 
himself gained the Prix de Rome in 1823, remained 
in that city seven years, and showed, on his return 
especially, the results of the influence of Canova; that 
is to. say, a high appreciation for the expression of life 
and sentiment, as opposed to the contrary tendency to 
statuesque repose by which the works of Thorwaldsen 
are distinguished (of which David Wilkie used to 
say “the faces attract less than the flesh, and the 
flesh less than the draperies”). The work of M. 
Cordonnier, like that of his master, is remarkable for 
restless energy, impulse, and life. A critic (M. Ch. 
Timbal), writing of the 1877 Salon, arranged the 
sculptors into two categories: “the pupils of the 
antique schools; too reverend echoes of ancient 
dogmas, but guardians of indispensable traditions, 
whom it is necessary to encourage;” and those 
exhibiting the “ flight of independent genius feeling 
its wings—irregular at times, but full of courage.” 
The bas-relief of the “‘ Shepherds Discovering the 


Head of Orpheus,” angular and rugged as its out- 
lines are, and irregular as is its composition, is full 
of life, action, and sentiment, expressed in an-in- 
dependent and unconventional style which makes 


‘another critic exclaim that “it is sad, in a subject 


borrowed from the ancient myths of Greece, to see so 
little to recall Greek art.” Moreover, objection has 
been taken to the technical detail that the laws of low- 
relief have been transgressed, in the circumstance that 
the projection of parts exceeds the prescribed quarter 
of an inch, and invades the province of alto-relievo. 
Finally, the artist has endeavoured to combine 
all sympathies, and the lover of classical purity and 
repose may be as contented with the pose and contour 
of the woman nursing the child in the background, 
as the zmpressioniste in art with the life and 
happy rendering of the remaining group. The eye 
passes naturally in search of repose, from the rugged 
and unlovely foreground group to the rounded form 
and fine classic head of the woman; and then to the 
beauty, similar in dignity—and contrast to the 
shepherds—but altered by death, in the head of 
Orpheus. J. W. Mouterr. 
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SHEPHERDS DISCOVERING THE HEAD OF ORPHEUS. 


(From the Bas-Relief by M. Cordonnier.) 


HEN AND CHICKENS. 
(From the Puinting by G. D. Leslie, R.A., exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1881.) 
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R. ALMA-TADEMA’S single contribution to 
the Royal Academy, “Sappho,” is a most 
memorable picture, which may be considered in 
some respects the artist’s masterpiece. On a semi- 
circular marble terrace overlooking the Agean sits 


the poetess with her school of girls. She leans 
forward in pensive eagerness to listen to the voice 
and lyre of a young poet who sings, facing her; 
a knot of pine-trees. beyond makes a trellis over 
sky and sea. It is not too much to say that this 
sea with its wonderfully lucid blue is one of the 
loveliest things, and one of the greatest triumphs, 
of modern art. To treat the dark colour of the 
southern ocean—its summer colour, which is so 
unlike the equally dark strong blue of the winter— 
so as to preserve the excess of light, is a problem 
which might well have been supposed to be beyond 
the capacities of a painter’s palette. We have had 
blue seas without light, and bright seas with little 
colour, in every exhibition that has ever been opened ; 
but every one who knows the Southern sea in full 
summer must desire that art could combine its 
infinite darkness with its light. Mr. Alma-Tadema 
has gained this great and beautiful success. All 
of us know how he can paint marble, and here is 
marble in abundance, executed with an imitative 
skill which is as reticent as it is accomplished. The 
pine-trees are exquisite in the brightness and deli- 
cacy with which they are touched; and it would 
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be very difficult to imagine a more gorgeous and 
luminous chord of colour than is made by the 
greenish-gold of the poet’s lyre against this magni- 
ficent sea, with the green marble pillar that stands at 
the right side. There is also some delicately lovely 
colour in the draperies and in a thick’ garland of 
daffodils. This work is, nevertheless, marred by a 
defect which it is impossible not to mention with 
regret—the cold violet tinge of the cloudless blue 
sky, which produces with the green-tinged blue of 
the sea a discord difficult to endure. The sunshine 
throughout the foreground has somewhat failed also ; 
it is pallid and wanting in colour, as though the 
artist had been afraid of spoiling his light by giving 
it that yellowish tint which is inseparable from 
Southern sunshine. His figures, except that there 
is more than wonted sympathetic beauty in the 
Sappho, are such as we have so long been fain to 
accept from Mr. Tadema’s hand. The flower-crowned 
pupil who stands close to the poetess has a mindless 
face, while the woman who sits on the higher seat, 
robed in a delicate colour between buff and rose, is 
sensual and unlovely. We have not hesitated to 
speak of those things which have struck us as 
blemishes in a work which is, in spite of them, one 
of the finest of the year. 

Faithful to his graceful affection for the sweetest 
phases of school-girl life, Mr. G. D. Leslie contributes 
to the Academy a pretty garden group, called “ Hen 
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and Chickens,” after the game which many genera- 
tions of little girls have played on many such lawns 
as this. The children are exceedingly charming, and 
a beautiful elder sister leads them, while the little 
dog enters into the spirit of the game with energetic 
sympathy. The picture is painted in the gentle 
unaccentuated manner which is usual with the artist. 

Five splendidly-drawn portraits, painted in the 
_dry manner peculiarly his own, comprise Mr. Ouless’s 
Academy work. His power of draughtsmanship is 
certainly not surpassed at present in England, for 
he possesses that quality by which the modelling 
of a face is so finely grasped that the other side of 
it is felt ; the eye-lids, the lines of the mouth ¢wra in 
the completeness of the curves of their perspective. 
That we have in English no word to express this 
peculiar completeness and power of drawing must 
unfortunately be taken as evidence not only of its 
rarity among us, but of the little appreciation of it 
which exists in England. No critic is found to 
complain of its absence or to hail its presence. Mr. 
Ouless has mastered it, and nowhere perhaps can it 
be studied in greater perfection than in the beautiful 
portrait of Mrs. Butterworth, one of the most finished 
works which have ever come from his easel. No 
further touch would be possible to this face, of which 
the soft part about the jaw and the firmly-closed 
mouth are exquisitely modelled, and the eyes as 
exquisitely drawn. The portraits of Rear-Admiral 
William Horton, C.B., of the Bishop of Oxford, of 
Mr. David Dale, and the anonymous portrait which 
hangs in the same room are all equally excellent. 
While we are on the subject of portraits, a word of 
praise must be given to the works of Mr. W. R. 
Symonds, who exhibits likenesses of Mr. Sterling 
Westhorp, of Mr. Robert Lacy Everett, and of Mr. 
Henry John des Voux. Of Mr. Millais’ “ Lord 
Beaconsfield” we said something in a former paper, 
but since then the work has been finished and placed 
in the Royal Academy upon a screen. The master 
has taken a rather peculiar reading of his illustrious 
subject, so that the picture may not at first sight 
strike every one as a familiar likeness; such an acci- 
dent as an unwonted manner of parting the hair adds 
to it a certain strangeness, but it is, nevertheless, 
the face of Lord Beaconsfield as it was seen by the 
most intelligent of artistic eyes in the last weeks of 
the regretted statesman’s life. A number of other 
portraits besides did not come within our first hasty 
review, written before the opening of the Academy. 
That of the Bishop of Manchester must take rank 
with Mr. Millais’ masterpieces, so well is it drawn 
and so admirably executed, while the character in 
the portrait of Sir Gilbert Greenall is very finely 
rendered. Dr. Caird and Sir John Astley are among 
the same artist’s subjects. 
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Three Associates, besides Mr. Crofts, whose 
“George II. at the Battle of Dettingen” has 
already been noticed, have turned their attention 
to military incidents. Mr. Eyre Crowe gives us 
actual warfare, Mr. Andrew Gow a scene before 
a battle, and Mr. Frank Holl an episode after a 
campaign. Mr. Eyre Crowe’s effectiveness lies in 
the subject he has chosen—“The Explosion of the 
Cashmere Gate at Delhi,” on the 14th of September, 
1857. Colonel Malleson, in his “Indian Mutiny,” 
and Kaye, in his “ Sepoy War,” have described the 
appalling scene. The handful of Englishmen with a 
few native sappers advanced under hot fire from the 
enemy to blow up the gate, which had been closed 
in panic. They crossed in succession the precarious 
timbers of a battered bridge, and Lieutenant Home 
lodged powder-bags against the gate. Lieutenant 
Salkeld placed the next bags, and while arranging 
the fuse was mortally wounded, falling into the ditch 
below. Two sergeants, in endeavouring to fill his 
place, successively shared the same fate. A third, 
more fortunate, after stooping to ignite the fuse with 
a lucifer, jumped down into the ditch, just before a 
loud crash announced that the gate was destroyed 
and that the troops could rush into the city. 

Mr. Andrew Gow has gone to more remote days 
for his subject, which, as told by the historian, is 
also an inspiriting one for an artist. Before the 
battle of Kilsyth, the Covenanters suspected that 
Montrose would show the white feather; Lut Mon- 
trose, perceiving their suspicions, displayed alacrity 
to fight. As the Covenanters marched on him, 
he threw off his doublet, saying to his men, 
“The cowardly rascals durst not face us till they 
were cased in iron; to show our contempt for them, 
let us fight them in our shirts.” The Covenanters 
are not shown in Mr. Gow’s canvas; only Montrose, 
mounted on horseback, and his men, who are supposed 
to be cheering his words. Their action, however, is 
not wholly expressive ; nor has Mr. Gow been happy 
in taking the smallest London cab-horse as his type 
in delineating the horses of the warriors, which are, 
with one single exception, too small for fidelity to 
known facts in regard to the war-horses of that day. 

Mr. Frank Holl brings us back to modern life. 
“Home Again ! ” has the slight weakness inseparable 
from a sequel-picture. It shows the Highlanders 
who were “ordered to the front” last year received 
back again with joy. We have before expressed our 
opinion that these comfortable completions are some- 
what inartistic. The principal figure would seem to 
have been painted from a certain gallant Crimean 
officer. But it is in his portraits that Mr. Holl 


shows power of the very highest and most classic 
order. He draws grandly, and handles his brush 
with a large mastery. Portraits of Lord de Tabley, 
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of Mr. Stephen Holland, of the Rev. Dr. Cradock, 
Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford, and of Major- 
General Sir Henry Rawlinson are at the Academy 
from his hand. 

Mr. Phil. Morris, A.R.A., is not very easily recog- 
nisable in this exhibition, his single picture—* The 
Queen’s Shilling ”’—being somewhat less individual 
in the matter of delicacy and in some touches of 
colouring than his work is wont to be. It is singu- 
larly full of light, life, and movement, and altogether 
a gay picture. Very beautiful is the early autumn 
sunshine on the distant country. The scene is one 
of the freshest bits of village life in the Academy. 
Kindred to this as being a bit of peasant character, 
but different in all else, is the wonderful interior by 
Signor Gaetano Chierici, called “ A Frightful State 
of Things.” An Italian farm-house room, where 
a little girl has been sitting eating her basin of 
minestra, has been invaded by a whole poultry-yard- 
ful of menacing geese, belligerent ganders, aggres- 
sive hens, and irrepressible chickens, which advance 
to the attack of the polenta and other unguarded 
provisions. Never has the peculiarly business-like 
air of poultry on a foraging expedition been caught 
with more complete intelligence and fun. All the 


actions are admirable and keenly expressive, so that 
every incident should be carefully noted—the safe 


header which one cool and energetic bird is taking 
into a pipkin, the way in which an ill-favoured 
chicken ‘s clinging to the bristles of a broom, the 
serious in vestigations carried on by several hens into 
the eatable accidents of the floor, and the general 
flutter and the hard incisive beak-work of the whole 
invading army. The little girl’s dismay is of broader 
farce. All the accessories of this absolutely true and 
intensely Italian interior are painted with a fine com- 
pleteness. Signor Chierici’s work must be familiar 
to our readers; few, however, may remember his 
exquisite “ Widow’s Dinner,” in whic’: he showed a 
power and sincerity of pathos, for the like of which 
contemporary “ domestic ” art may be searched in vain. 

Two of the works bought by the Royal Academy 
under the Chantrey bequest are of sculpture. The 
one picture is by Mr. John Collier, and must be 
taken as a fine example of noble painting, worthy in 
subject, and in treatment absolutely grave and free 
from any of the prevalent infections of self-con- 
sciousness or trick. “The Last Voyage of Henry 
Hudson ” shows the old navigator who has given his 
name to that dreary bay under the Northern Lights, 
and to that great wilderness of pine and frozen 
lake, where far down the great Mackenzie River, 
as Colonel Butler tells us, “in the last thousand 
miles of its northward course, two solitary groups 
of wooden houses, the ‘forts’ of the Fur Com- 
pany, give shelter to some half-dozen men, the sole 
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denizens of this mighty waste.” To that vast 
frozen continent came Hudson in the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; his last voyage was made in 1610, when the 
discoverer was an old man, and it was then that he 
came to the tragic and unknown end which no eye 
saw and no pen recorded, and which places him 
among the mysterious “ missing” of the world. 
His crew mutinied in the summer of 1611, and sent 
him adrift on the polar seas with a little son and 
some of the most infirm of the sailors. They were 
never heard of more. Mr. John Collier has painted 
this “last voyage ” with very great simplicity and 
power. The boat drifts away under mountainous ice- 
bergs, the old man sitting in the prow and looking 
out with a grave and hopeless resignation in his worn 
face; his little son droops at his knee, and very 
beautiful is the pathetic face of the worn sailor in 
the foreground, too spent for much mental pain. 
The present exhibition is so devoid of figure-subjects 
showing serious research and having anything but 
the most trivial interest, that this fine work from the 
pencil of a young artist certainly merited the dis- 
tinction it has gained. Another young painter has 
done grave work in a different branch of art, Mr. 
Walter Shaw’s two marine pieces, “Atlantic Rollers ” 
and “A ‘Comber,’” being of equal merit with the 
famous “ Ebb-tide,”’ by which he won his spurs. 
The first shows chiefly his extraordinary power in 
representing the fluctuating movement of deep 
stormy water between the breaking billow and the 
wall of rock. The conflict of movement, the weight 
and power of the water, and the surface effects are 
given with most remarkable truth. In the second 
picture the principal feature is the drawing of waves 
in the act of curling while the wind blows the foam 
from their slender crests—than which nothing could 
be more learned and complete. It is all thoroughly 
honest work, perhaps the most legitimate of its 
kind to be found in the galleries. As a colourist 
Mr. Shaw has a tendency to a certain hard intensity 
when he is not dealing with an absolutely grey 
effect. It is thoroughly sincere colour, but Nature, 
especially in her northern seas, has certain harsh- 
nesses which many painters may think themselves 
permitted to soften. The line is awarded to Mr. 
Shaw, whereas Mr. Collier’s picture is not very 
kindly hung; and, while we touch on the subject of 
places, we may regret that an artist of very great 
charm, Mr. Meyerheim, should have been skied 
in several instances, and in a peculiarly trying 
manner, two apparently brilliant little pieces being 
hung as pendants to each other, completely out of 
sight, so as to form the apexes of two pyramidal 
compositions of high-piled canvases. There is a 
heartless cheerfulness in this decorative treatment 
of small works, which must be hard indeed to an 
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THE QUEEN’S SHILLING. 
(From the Painting by Phil. Morris, A.R.A., exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1881.) 


artist who sees two of his delicate pictures chosen 
for the purpose on account of their similarity to each 
other in size and manner. Lamentations over cruel 
hanging are, of course, waste of breath; we may, 
however, hope that the arrangements which so inti- 
mately affect a crowd of artists may at some future 
time be placed invariably in the hands of men who 
have more than official claims to act as judges. The 
one picture of Mr. Meyerheim’s which is visible— 
“ Spring-time in the Orchard””—is a group of calves 
exquisitely coloured as regards the glow of the 
illuminated whites. But undoubtedly the prince of 
cattle-painters is Mr. H. W. B. Davis, whose great 
power of drawing and of colour in the treatment of 
animals is allied to a slight hardness in the impor- 
tant accessory landscapes which he invariably intro- 
duces. His “‘ Noon” is a picture of cows, and cows 
could not possibly be better drawn ; nevertheless their 
interest is limited, and the work is less delightful 
than the same artist’s brilliant “ Mother and Son,” 
a mare and foal full of the character and action of 
nature, masterly in drawing and execution. 

That we should give religious or quasi-religious 
art a place after cattle-painting is significant of its 
little importance with the English artists of the 
day. Subject at present goes chiefly by fashion, and 
is chosen with as little research in this country as 
it is just now in France, but for a quite different 
reason. The typical modern French artist is too 
much occupied with the dexterities and triumphs of 
technique to care for subject—so important a thing 
in the days of Delacroix—and he considers an 


interest in subject to be principally a literary rather 
than an artistic feeling. The Englishman hardly 
takes this ground, but he chooses the matter of 
his pictures generally in a trivial spirit of fashion, 
as we have said, and acquires a kind of habit of 
painting young women in short-waisted gowns for 
a course of years. As soon as subject becomes a 
thing of personal interest and research, religious 
art will again claim attention. At present the most 
notable attempt, after the President’s “ Elisha,” is 
Mr. Wilfrid Lawson’s “ Christ at the House of the 
Pharisee,” treated by the artist with more of decora- 
tive beauty of colour than the scene might naturally 
suggest. Delicate blue-greens and the many tints 
which we have all learned to enjoy so much are, 
however true they may be to Oriental habits, so 
entirely opposed to that scheme of colour which the 
old masters have taught us to consider religious, 
that they have gained a modern air of fashion in 
our eyes—a suggestion of Jdric-d-bracquerie. The 
Saviour reclines at table—a luxurious Roman habit 
which was no doubt adopted under Roman rule by 
the rich, but to which, again, the fathers of Christian 
painting have not accustomed us. His profile is 
shown, and contains benignity and refinement ; the 
Magdalen, who is in the act of wiping His feet 
with her red-gold tresses, is a woman somewhat 
of the Rubens mould. The whole feeling of the 
composition is gentle and sincere. Mr. Armitage 
exhibits a series of the works of mercy, a favourite 
subject with the early Italians—six small composi- 
tions with a central figure of Christ illustrating the 
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actions of “ Christian Charity.” The same artist has 
an enormous picture of “Samson and the Lion ”— 
Samson rending the animal “as he would have rent a 
kid ; ” this is, of course, though a Scriptural, by no 
means a religious picture. For the rest, Mr. Herbert 
produces his wonted New Testament subjects, and 
Miss Thornycroft exhibits a somewhat pretty and 
trivial “ Dawn at Bethlehem.” 

In quasi-religious art Mr. Long takes the 
foremost place by his important and large picture, 
“ Diana or Christ?”’? The scene, he tells us, is laid 
in Ephesus, at the end of the stadium, which might 
have been used a: an amphitheatre. A Christian 
girl is brought to an altar, beyond which stand a 
group of the virgins of Artemis; the judge is pre- 
sent, and a body of soldiers ; her lover presses her hand 
towards the incense, the casting of one grain of which 
would save her. In the distance is the brilliant scene 
of her terrific death if she refuses. If the girl’s action 
is searcely dramatic, especially as regards the hands, 
her expression is beautiful, and leaves little doubt as 
to her ultimate victory. The introduction of a lover 
strikes us as one of those over-complete insistences 
which are too frequent in English art. It was not 
needed for the accentuation of the pathos of such a 
moment of temptation. There is some good dramatic 
expression in the male heads towards the right. The 
votaresses of Diana, on the other side, have scarcely 
the extreme beauty which Mr. Long has given us a 
right to expect in his work. It seems a less than 
graceful remark to make of an artist who has given 
us one of the few serious and imaginative figure-sub- 
jects in the Academy—but we never enjoy Mr. Long’s 
work so much as when it contains the salt and spice 
of a quality which certainly has no place in the present 
picture, and that is humour. It is noteworthy that 
he has abstained more and more, of late years, from 
any exercise of his gift in this direction. But beauty 
and sentiment seem, with him, to need a certain 
animating touch. 

Mr. H. M. Paget and Mr. F. W. Topham have 
both gone to medieval Florence for their subjects, as 
Sir Frederick Leighton did in the first pict re which 
won him his name and fame. In “ Buonaelmonti’s 
Bride,” Mr. H. M. Paget further reminds us of the 
President by some of his qualities—which is saying 
much in its favour. The story commemorated by 
the picture is a tragic one. Buondelmonti, to end a 
family feud, pledged himself to marry the daughter 
of his enemy. But he broke his promise; for, on 
the morning fixed for the wedding, he saw a girl 
more beautiful than his Juliet, and her he took 
to the church and made his wife. The friends of 
the deserted girl thereupon slew Buondelmonti; and 
those who belonged to his faction, desiring to make 
capital out of the murder and out of the beauty and 
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misery of the husbandless bride, bore her in pro- 
cession through the city, with her lord’s head on 
her lap. It is this procession which Mr. Paget has 
depicted, and with success. An even more stirring 
episode of Florentine life is “ Renouncing the Vani- 
ties by Order of Savonarola.” It was in the year 
1497 that the great Dominican preacher made his 
crusade against the frivolities of the flesh. A pro- 
cession was formed, and an enormous bonfire kindled 
in the Piazza della Signoria, where were burned “ all 
vain and unholy things” that had been collected in 
the city. The readers of George Eliot’s “ Romola” 


‘will not need to be reminded of the incidents of that 


astonishing scene ; and, indeed, Mr. Topham’s canvas 
leaves nothing to be desired in the way of explana- 
tion. He has, perhaps, explained a little too much— 
giving us among the vanities a view of pictures we 
think he need not have insisted on, making one of 
his monks melodramatic in expression, and crowding 
his canvas with too many figures. This work has 





A ROSE AMONG THORNS. 
(From the Painting by J. E. Christie, exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery, 1881.) 


been purchased by two competent gentlemen who 


‘act as a committee of selection on behalf of the 


National Gallery of Art in Sydney, New South 
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Wales. We purpose engraving it in these pages. A 
smaller canvas hanging near to Mr. Topham’s has a 
somewhat similar motive. This is “ Death and Plea- 
sure,” by Mr. Henry J. Stock—one of the few good 
allegorical pictures in the Academy. A sturdy youth is 
bearing away in his arms an almost undraped woman, 
endeavouring to escape with her from Death—the 
wan and overpowering figure in the background— 
who, however, touches her golden tresses and claims 
her as his own. The colour of the flesh is beautiful, 
and the whole picture possesses that quality which, 
as we have already said, is so rare in the Academy— 
the quality of imagination. 

Mr. R. B. Browning exhibits at the Grosvenor 
“Still Life” and “ Disturbed Life.” The former 
is a good bit of workmanship, showing no gift of 
colour but an unusual amount of executive skill. The 
interior of a copper vessel is thoroughly well painted. 
A family of owls in the intimacy of private life, 
suddenly alarmed, form the subject of the companion 
picture. A neighbour to these is Mr. Christie’s “Rose 
among Thorns,” a broadly and pleasantly-painted 
picture of a village child blackberry-gathering. 
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It must be owned that, in spite of a more than 
customary mixture of the merest mediocrity, the 
Grosvenor Gallery shows more inventive work than 
does Burlington House; and Mr. W. E. F. Britten’s 
“Flight of Helen” must be considered as one of the 
boldest and most liberal essays in imaginative decora- 
tion which the modern English school has produced. 
It is remarkable as combining with a purely decorative 
aim those qualities of movement and even of realistic 
action which this kind of art generally eschews. 
Through the shallow waves of the blue sea, flooded 
with sunshine, drives the car of Paris towards a 
great Trojan galley towering up in the light. Helen 
reclines, bound and reluctant, and the charioteer stands, 
the action of this figure being excellently expressive, 
and that of the horses full of fire. The whole is 
unquestionably noble. It was close to the place 
now occupied by the “ Helen” that Mr. Lockhart’s 
beautiful “Durham,” which we now engrave, was 
hung during the winter exhibition. This is full of 
imposing effect as a drawing composition, admirable 
in its relations, and exhibiting more than usually 
sound work in details. 
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WRENCH people are quite as fond 
AS as we are of the seaside. Every 

summer season there is a general 

exodus from all the French in- 

land towns to the dains de mer. 

Thrifty people, who have always 

looked at both sides of a sou, 

cheerfully bring out their 

hoarded economies to meet the 

expenses of a visit to the sea. 
It is a matter of serious business for the 
whole family. The preparations cover a 
long space of time. The don bourgeois 
hunts up his fishing tackle, madame orders 
new bathing costumes of fashionable de- 
sign for herself and her daughters. During 
their stay at the seaside they give them- 
selves up thoroughly to uninterrupted en- 
joyment ; they become semi-amphibious ; 
when not actually among the breakers or 
floating on the smooth water they are 
wading, half-dressed, into the retreating 
tide, waging war with long hand-nets 
upon their favourite enemies the shrimps. 
Any kind of accommodation is good enough 
for people so determined to be pleased. They are 
satisfied to be crowded together in indifferent hotels ; 
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they hire at high rates small chalets, villas, cottages, 
in which the families are as tightly packed as herrings 
ina tub. But the desired object has been obtained. 
The season has been spent at the right place, at 
the right time, and in a thoroughly congenial and 
reinvigorating fashion. 

This strongly-developed passion for the seaside has 
multiplied almost indefinitely the number of water- 
ing-places in France. Vidles d’eaux of every category 
—ancient, new-fangled, large, small, luxurious, in- 
convenient—gre to be found now-a-days along the 
whole French coast. On the northern shore they are 
sundered by intervals of only a few miles. One 
might name a dozen or more familiar places along 
the Normandy coast, each of which, like Boulogne, 
Dieppe, Etretat, Fécamp, and Trouville, has become 
a centre surrounded by of’.ers of lesser note. In 
Brittany, again, they are to be met with everywhere ; 
there are a few on the south coast, and numbers on 
the shores of the Bay of Biscay from Biarritz to Sables 
dOlonne. Nearly the same features are reproduced 
in all. There is the ablissement, the crowded hotel 
with bare bedrooms and liberal table d’héte; the 
furnished house let for the season, for which people 
bring their own servants or hire others upon the spot. 
Many, too, have their English colony; a gathering 
of insular visitors who, weary of the ills of English 
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watering-places, of negro minstrels, and lodging- 
house cookery, are tempted to: brave others less well 
known in the villes d’eaux of France. As a rule, 
however, our compatriots are encountered at only the 
best and most fashionable. They do not wander very 
far afield; hence it is that there are some French 
watering-places still practically undiscovered by us. 
One of the most promising of these, which is still 
but little known, either because it is too humble and 
unpretending, or because it is too remote, is Pornic, 
in the department of the Lower Loire. 

Pornic has, nevertheless, taken rank for genera- 
tions as a seaside resort. Its chief patrons were long 
only wealthy bourgeois from the neighbouring city 
of Nantes, who divided their favours between Pornic 
and Le Croisic, a watering-place in Lower Brittany 
lying more northward at the mouth of the river 
Loire. Now, however, Pornic is becoming more 
widely popular. It attracts visitors from Tours, 
Orleans, Bordeaux, from Paris even, and other parts 
of France. It has much to recommend it. Pornic 
is still quite primitive and unconventional. The so- 
called comforts of civilisation are only slowly approach- 
ing. It is connected at last with the railway system ; 
it has a post-office and a telegraph wire; but the 
town is innocent of drains or any sanitary system, 
and there is no gas in the place. For the first the 
daily round of a scavenger and his cart suffices; for 
the latter the somewhat inadequate light of flicker- 
ing oil-lamps. There are markets weekly, supplied— 
not too liberally—with mutton that might be mistaken 
for goat, with fairly good poultry, and in the season 
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plenty of game. Fish is abundant. Pornic, the only 
port of any size hereabouts, is the home for a fleet of 
small craft going out and returning with the tides 
laden with the spoils of the sea. The arrival of the 
boats is a great event in Pornic. As they creep 
slowly up the harbour and pass beneath the battle- 
ments of the ancient castle of Pornic, a crowd collects 
upon the little square which forms the quay side. 
There are the bread-winners’ wives looking for their 
masters’ return ; visitors ready to barter and bargain 
for the fish ; fish saleswomen waiting for their stock- 
in-trade. It is a rough life and an uncertain which 
the Pornicais fishermen lead. To brave the sea in 
all weathers, upon a dangerous rock-bound coast, 
where in certain winds the mouth of their haven is 
difficult to make, and after all to sell the contents of 
their trawl-nets for a few francs, is a toilsome and 
not too lucrative profession. But they are fine sea- 
men, these Pornicais—hardy, courageous, roughly but 
fully trained—and they are greatly esteemed in the 
French navy and mercantile marine. 

Pornic is an ancient town. It was already known 
in the first half of the eleventh century, as is proved 
by a document still extant, which granted to the 
monks of Redon certain property in the town of 
Pornid. The word was so spelt till some hundred 
years ago, hence the fanciful derivation of Portus 
nidus, the nest-like port, no inapt description, or 
Portus nitidus, the port so bright and clean. At 
that early date, and for centuries later, the township 
of Pornic belonged to the great family of Retz. One 
of them, Gilles, rebuilt the church and placed it under 
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the protection of his own patron saint. It is an edifice 
which has no great architectural beauty, and says 
little for the taste or munificence of its founder. The 
lords of Retz also built and long held the castle of 
Pornic, a picturesque object which shows prominently 
in both the woodcuts illustrating these pages. The 
castle commanded the port and the town, and was 
many times closely besieged in the intestinal conten- 
tions which so often afflicted France. It frequently 
changed hands therefore—sometimes by force, some- 
times by marriage or inheritance. At the time of 
the French Revolution it belonged to the Marquis de 
Brie Serrant, who was guillotined in 1793. He was 
an impoverished nobleman, deeply indebted to bankers 
in Nantes. This suggested to a M. le Breton, a 
wealthy man in the same city, a plan for becoming 
possessed of the castle. He hoped that by paying 
up a portion of the mortgages upon the estate he 
might eventually foreclose and show a title against 
surviving representatives of its last owner. This 
scheme he carried out, but to his disgust he found 
that a drunken blacksmith of Pornic, seeing the roof- 
less castle untenanted, and having no home of his 
own, had established himself within the walls. Our 
blacksmith knew that possession was nine points of 
the law, and refused to budge until he was bribed by 
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a sum which represented to his thirsty imagination’ 
unlimited stimulant. Even now M. le Breton was 
not permitted to enter freely into occupation. Two 
adventurers, knowing how the case stood, bought up 
the remaining liabilities of the defunct Marquis, and 
contested M. le Breton’s right to foreclose. It was 
again necessary to buy out the opposing parties, and 
for a substantial sum. But after that, M. le Breton 
became absolute master of the castle, which he speedily 
repaired and restored. 

Although the chateau is at this moment a modern 
dwelling-house, at the disposal of any who choose to 
rent it, whole or in part, for some thirty or forty 
pounds a month in the busy season, it still retains 
all the peculiar features of a medieval stronghold. 
The walls and towers are the same as those which 
resisted Henri Quatre when at war with the League ; 
the same which played so large a part in the conflicts 
between the Republican Pornicais and the Vendéans, 
when Pornic was from time to time in the hands of 
either side, and suffered severely. It appears to have 
been always a liberal-minded town. It espoused very 
early the cause of the Revolution, and for the gal- 
lantry of its inhabitants in facing the Royalists was 
presented by the Convention with a richly-decorated 
tricolor, which was always produced on State occasions, 
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until on the return of the Bourbons it mysteriously 
disappeared. Another instance of the independent 
spirit of the Pornicais was the rapid spread of Protes- 
tantism in the district at the time of the Reformation. 
The Calvinists were so numerous that they narrowly 
escaped massacre at the time of the Revocation of the 
Edict. of Nantes. But, according to the historian of 
Pornic, they were overcome by more peaceful means 
—an earnest curé, M. Fouon, made such wholesale 
conversions that very few Protestants remained. In 
commemoration of this a cross, still known as the 
Huguenots’ cross, was erected on the slope below the 
castle. This cross is not perpendicular, but inclined 
to the southward, an obviously intentional peculiarity 
which has given rise to many conjectures. The 
faithful historian suggests that either it is doing 
homage to the true cross, or its inclination may be 
taken to prefigure the proximate fall of Protes- 
tantism—an idea scarcely justified so far by fact. 
M. Fouon’s zeal in proselytising appears to have 
been rewarded by the Pope, who sent the church a 
fragment of the skull of St. Chrédience, but the relic 
was lost during the revolutionary epoch. 

From the higher parts of the castle walls the 
view is pleasing and extensive. Pornic is growing 
rapidly, and covers already a wide area. As soon as 
peace was restored the inhabitants set themselves 
earnestly to work to repair the ravages inflicted 
during the troublous times. Everybody built accord- 
ing to his own ideas, and the result is a medley of 
houses of various styles, although the general effect 
is good. To use the words of a native pardonably 
proud of his Pornic, “this architectural imbroglio 
gives the town that coquettishly attractive air with 
which the visitor is so charmed.” Houses built in 
squares, hanging gardens, handsome quays, a fine 
bridge, smiling promenades, and well-ordered bathing- 
places form, according to the same authority, “the 
most picturesque and ravishing picture it is possible 
to see.” There is some truth in the description, even 
though somewhat over-coloured. The Pornicais have 
long laboured assiduously to improve and adorn their 
pretty town. Successive mayors have marked their 
tenure of office by the inauguration and completion 
of local works. One laid out a new street; another 
began the bathing establishments; a third was 
devoted to the plantation of trees. The device of 
one who wished to clothe the nakedness of La Terrasse, 
now a really pretty public walk to which leads the 
bridge shown in the woodcut of the castle, may be 
quoted and recommended to other municipal authori- 
ties. Public funds were unequal to the expenditure, 
so the mayor suggested that prominent townspeople 
should each plant a tree. This idea was at once 
adopted, and with excellent results. Everybody took 
an interest in his own particular sapling ; a whole- 
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some emulation arose between individuals, and the 
plantations prospered so well that the trees are now 
splendidly grown. . 

It is upon this same Terrasse that the annual 
fair of Pornic takes place—a ceremony of no great 
importance except that it appears to have inspired 
Mr. Robert Browning with the idea of “ Fifine at 
the Fair.” There is not much local colour in that 
remarkable poem, but one or two allusions make it 
clear that Mr. Browning must have seen the fair, 
with its roundabouts, its primitive booths, with their 
more primitive performances and shows. 


“No, no, thrice, Pornic, no! Prepend the authentic tale! 
*Twas not for every Gawain to gaze upon the Grail! 
But whoso went his rounds, when flew bat, flitted midge, 
Might hear across the dusk—where both roads join the bridge, 
Hard by the little port—creak a slow caravan, 
A chimneyed house on wheels; so shyly-sheathed, began 
To broaden out the bud which, bursting unaware, 
Now takes away our breath, queen-tulip of the Fair! 
Yet morning promised much: for, pitched and slung and reared 
On terrace ’neath the tower, ’twixt tree and tree appeared 
An airy structure; how the pennon from its dome, 
Frenetic to be free, makes one red stretch for home!” 


If there is no great novelty in the fun of this fair, 
the large gathering of honest country folk wearing 
quaint costumes, little different probably from those 
of the days of Arthur III., Sire de Retz, who first 
permitted the fair, is interesting enough. 

Private no less than public enterprise has been 
constantly busy at Pornic. There are several hotels ; 
one in the town, the Hétel de France, is unpretend- 
ing, but capitally managed, with a well-stocked cellar 
and good cuisine. Another on the Plage, or sea- 
beach of Noveillard, a mile or so out, has a better 
aspect and is more suitable for bathers. But there is 
ample scope for bathers everywhere. Pornic owns not 
one beach, but a dozen. The more important is that 
lying sheltered under the castle cliff, much frequented 
by ladies and little ones, because shallower and better 
protected than others. That at Noveillard provides 
more open sea, and in rough weather real and rather 
terrifying waves. But besides these there are a number 
of quiet sandy coves within easy reach of the houses 
that margin the shore. They are not exactly private 
bathing-places, but they might be, and people who 
live near stroll down to them in full bathing costume, 
through their own gardens and private gates. There 
is no géne, none of the cut-and-dried customs at 
Pornic of the conventional watering-place. The life 
is en famille, and everybody does much as he likes. 
Comparatively moderate charges, simple and kindly 
companions, and so far a complete freedom from 
the annoyances and nuisances of more ambitious 
seaside resorts, constitute the especial charm of out- 
of-the-way Pornic, in the department of Loire 
Inféricure, LiEwELLYN Lioyp, 
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THE PLACE OF PICTURES IN THE DECORATION 
OF A ROOM. 
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))/ IS not easy to determine 
FX definitely the value of 
pictures as decoration. 
The great paintings of 
the great masters were 
for the most part painted 
with a view to decorative effect, and 
we can scarcely conceive decoration of 
a higher kind than was executed by 
Michael Angelo and Paul Veronese. 
If a painting is good it is certainly 
best in its place, and it is work in 
its place that is best of all. But 
with the modern practice of easel- 
painting the probability of pictures 
being painted for their places is of 
the slightest, and there is no doubt 
about it that the larger proportion of the pictures 
that hang on our walls are out of place and in no 
sense whatever decorative. And yet it is not too 
much to say that the prevalent idea of decoration 
is to hang pictures on the walls—if good, so much 
the better—but to hang pictures of some sort. 

It may be at once conceded that to place good 
pictures in good positions, and subordinate the colour 
of the walls to them, is about as perfect a method of 
decoration as could be. Good works, however, are 
scarce, and good places for pictures are not frequent ; 
although the common practice is, not only to depend 
upon paintings for furnishing our walls, but to 
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sacrifice everything to them, no matter what their 
worth or worthlessness. 

It is beside the question to draw comparison 
between pictures and wall-papers. No fanatic will 
deny that a fine picture is worthy of the front place 
in decoration, and that all other art should be sub- 
sidiary to it. The only question is whether a picture, 
or a number of pictures collectively, are worth any- 
thing at all, and if worth hanging, whether they are 
worth the .sacrifice of a room to them. A dwelling- 
room is, after all, a dwelling-room, and not a picture 
gallery, and common-sense would dictate that 
paintings should take their place in the decorative 
scheme according to the interest and enjoyment that 
the owner has in them. All that is here combated is 
the popular prejudice that pictures (as pictures, and 
without regard to their individual beauty) are essen- 
tial to, or even pre-eminent in, a decorative scheme. 

The first and most important question to be asked 
with regard to the introduction of pictures into a 
room is whether they are worth the sacrifice of the 
walls to them, and that is just the question that is 
almost invariably not asked. It is taken for granted 
that pictures there shall be. If already acquired, the 
possession of them is supposed to be reason enough 
for their display; and when there are none, the 
thoughtless assumption that pictures are a matter 
of course suffices to insure their early purchase. 

The worth of a picture is not to be estimated by 
its money value, or even, from the purchaser’s point 
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of view, altogether by its intrinsic value as art. If 
a painting affords genuine pleasure to a man, that is 
his sufficient reason for the purchase of it, and if he 
is really a lover of art he will not inquire too closely 
into its safety as an investment. If pictures on his 
walls delight a man more than any other kind of 
decoration, he would be foolish to sacrifice his own 
satisfaction for the sake of an effect which he does 
not appreciate. If he really enjoys -his pictures, 
though they be bad, likes to look at them, and does 
look at them in preference to everything else around 
hin, he is right, from his point of view, to hang them 
where he can see them, right even to spoil the effect 
of his room. What I want to point out is that the 
effect of the room is spoiled by them, and that a 
vast number of people encumber their walls with 
pictures which are not only of no merit whatever, but 
for which they personally do not really care in the 
least, and at which they never look. Unconsciously 
they sacrifice decorative effect to what is neither pre- 
ference nor conviction, but simply habit. They are 
accustomed to pictures, and a room without them 
appears to be bare. Naturally, if you take down so 
much as a single frame from its accustomed place the 
space will assert its emptiness ; if you all at once leave 
off wearing a favourite ring the finger for a while 
feels naked ; it does not follow from the fact that the 
eye, accustomed to look on walls well furnished with 
frames, misses them if they are not there, that there- 
fore there is nothing so satisfactory and restful to the 
eye as pictures. 

Good pictures are priceless ; and the enjoyment of 
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to the furnishing of a room. Even the best of them 
present difficulties in the way of fitting them into the 
general scheme of the room, or of inventing a scheme 
to fit them ; often the pictures themselves are not in 
tune together; and very frequently all choice lies 
between pictures and decorative oneness, the two 
being incompatible. 

Let no one take it for granted that he must pur- 
chase pictures, nor yet that, having them, he is bound 
to display them. The rule should be to hang no 
picture but what is really cared for—and from what 
a world of trash that would relieve us! 

Would you have a picture gallery? That is one 
thing ; but a living-room enlivened and enriched with 
pictures is another. To introduce a great number of 
pictures into an ordinary room without detriment both 
to the effect of the pictures and to that of the room 
is impossible. To dot the walls all over from skirting 
to cornice with canvases of all shapes and sizes, in 
all sorts of frames, is excusable only in a public 
exhibition, and is there only a qualified evil. If the 
pictures are worth hanging, hang them in a good 
light, and where they can be appreciated. Few of us 
are so fortunate as to be embarrassed by the possession 
of more fine works of art than we can conveniently 
hang on the dine in our rooms; and those few may be 
presumed to be in a position to build themselves a 
gallery to contain their surplus pictures. If we bear 
in mind the arbitrary and various shapes and sizes of 
pictures, and the equally arbitrary proportions of the 
walls, as well as the all-important but inevitable 
position of the windows, the difficulties in the way of 
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DECORATIVE PANEL: TOUCHSTONE, 
(Designed by J. D. Watson.) 


mediocre ones may be worth more than good decora- 
tion which one is not fitted by temperament or edu- 
cation to enjoy. But pictures are not indispensable 


introducing many pictures into a decorative scheme 
with happy effect will be obvious. The scarcity of 
light may be obviated in some degree by slightly 
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that the patron is prepared to give the 
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painter a commission. Most men prefer 
to see a picture before they bid for it. 

On the whole, instead of pictures 
being, as is supposed, the simplest solu- 
tion of the decorative problem, the diffi- 
culty of assimilating them is such that 
in most cases the best plan is to content 
oneself with very few indeed, and those 
only of the best, substituting for the 
rest more careful and thoughtful deco- 
ration. Where good pictures are, on 
account of their costliness, out of the 
question, good decoration is usually 
within reach—so near, in fact, that it 
is apt to be overlooked. Then there 
is the pleasure, or at all events the 
pride, of the collector to be taken into 
account, and the fancied security of 
investment: many a man hesitates to 
spend shillings in decoration where he 
lavishes pounds upon paintings. 

It is not often, however, that pic- 
torial art, and that the best of its kind, 
is altogether unattainable. Photographs 
have the unpardonable fault that they 
fade before our eyes, grow paler, and 
dimmer, and yellower, and ghastlier as 
the days go on, until only the horrid 
ghost of the picture that pleased us 
confronts us in its place. Still, there 
are photographic processes that claim 
to be (and no doubt are) permanent— 
their names will occur at once to every 
one; there are etchings which give 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF DECORATIVE PICTURE-PANELS. 


> 
(Designed by E. F. Brewtnall.) 


tilting the frames forward, but at a cost to the effect 
of the room that is seldom justified. 

The most favourable conditions under which pic- 
tures may be with advantage introduced into deco- 
ration are—where a few good pictures already exist 
(not more than can be exhibited in a fair light), and 
the decorator has only to work up to them, throwing 
them individually into sufficient, but not too great, 
prominence, whilst connecting them into one com- 
plete and unpretentious whole. 

Where there are no pictures, it is not a bad plan 
so to arrange the lines of decoration that certain 
prominent panels or other spaces are left for pictures 
of a more or less decorative character. But this 
implies two things—first, that the painter is to be 
found who is prepared to submit to the slight limita- 
tions imposed on him by the decorative intention in 
the room, and to paint in sympathy with it; second, 


the work of the artist at first-hand 

without intermediate mechanic; there 

are mezzo-tints ; and, lastly, there are 
wood-engravings, almost perfect in their way, and 
only so cheap that they are not thought to be worth 
framing. There is something almost superstitious in 
our reverence for a painting in oil. How few persons 
think of adorning their walls with fine mezzo-tints ! 
Our hearts are set on cabinet pictures, and we spend 
‘more on a single second-rate if not worthless painting - 
than would suffice to line our walls with works of 
real though less pretentious art. Why is this so? 
Is it the colour that attracts ? Not altogether that. 
If colour were the charm we should find enamels 
and embroideries, at once more gorgeous and less 
costly than paintings, exhibited in honourable posi- 
tions on the walls where they could be seen. It 
cannot be the subject that is esteemed, for that is 
common also to every form of engraving. The pride 
of possession may account for it in some degree ; 
there is a pleasure in possessing what is unique, and 
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the perpetual repetition of a beautiful thing does 
deprive it, if not of its beauty, of some of its charm. 
Probably the chief attraction lies in .the prestige 
attached to picture-painting—a prestige altogether 
beyond its deserts. If the value of art is not merely 
as decoration, neither does it consist in immortalising 
dead herrings or living nobodies. Rich hangings 
and fine furniture are perhaps as well worth having 
as the painted “texture” of silk and satin and the 
ordinary costume that go to make so many a pic- 
ture. Once more, a picture is only worthy of the 
first place in proportion to its worthiness among 
pictures; a painting as such is not necessarily above 
ornament, or available as ornament; and a whole 





sion, perhaps some dream or aspiration of the artist. 
Decorative art has, over and above beauty, and even 
before beauty, to fulfil some useful purpose. Some- 
times, indeed, to beauty and the expression of himself 
the painter adds a decorative element, by adapting 
his design to some special purpose, as when he paints 
a picture with a view to the particular position it is 
to occupy; and sometimes the decorator puts into 
his work such meaning or such feeling as to raise it 
to the level with fine art, be it ever so fine; but the 
distinction is for the most part only too broadly 
defined, and it is seldom that one need hesitate 
whether to describe a work as a painting treated 
decoratively or as a decorative panel. 
































LUNETTE IN THE COUNCIL CHAMBER OF THE TOWN HALL, HULL. 


collection of inferior paintings has less value as art 
than a simple room that has been decorated with skill 
and thought and’ judgment. 

Allusion has been made to decorative painting. 
What, it may be asked, is decorative painting? There 
was a time, perhaps, when all painting was more or 
less decorative ; now it is for the most part very far 
removed from anything of the kind. Both painting 
and sculpture (which we are accustomed to dignify by 
the title of “fine” art) and decorative art, appeal 
in the first instance to the eye, and their first if not 
their highest duty is to satisfy the eye. So far their 
ambition is the same. But neither of them stops 
there. Each attempts something more than that, 
and it is in this ulterior effort that their aims diverge : 
the further they go, the wider they wander apart. 
Fine art having duly satisfied the eye seeks to express 
some thought or sentiment, some feeling or impres- 


The illustrations accompanying this paper speak 
pretty plainly for themselves. The panels for stained 
glass, designed by Mr. J. D. Watson, show how pos- 
sible it is for a painter to adapt his design to its 
purpose, if only he will. It is almost as workmanlike 
as if it had been drawn by a journeyman glass- 
painter, and infinitely more artistic. The figure of 
“ Touchstone,” by the same artist, is one of a series 
painted for the decoration of the box-fronts at the Hay- 
market Theatre. Not the least part of the difficulty 
in this case was how to occupy so many spaces with 
Shakesperian characters, all recumbent, and yet avoid 
repetition or sameness. I am indebted to Messrs. 
Campbell and Smith for permission to reproduce 
these designs. Mr. E. F. Brewtnall’s figure (page 
321) again exemplifies the adaptation of a figure 
to the space it occupies. In other respects this 
panel is removed somewhat from the pictorial by the 
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breadth of its treatment, which is thoroughly deco- 
rative. More severely decorative, however, is the 
semicircular lunette on page 322, which represents 
Wilberforce bringing before the House of Commons 
his motion for the abolition of slavery. It is one of 
four large paintings which form part of the decora- 
tion of the council chamber of the Town Hall at 
Hull, recently executed under my direction. The 
figure-subjects were painted by Mr. F. Smith. 

There are some few painters whose bias is in 
the direction of decoration, who would have been 
decorators but for the accident of their education 
or the low esteem in which decorative art was held 
in the days of their pupilage. The work of such 
men is, whether they will it or not, decorative, and 
falls into its place in decoration quite easily and 
naturally ; whereas the art of the born painter is not 
content with any place, even the highest—is not con- 
tent to be first, but will be all and everything. You 
almost might say that art is decorative in proportion 
as it can be reconciled with its surroundings. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that if the various 
paintings on the walls of a room are to contribute to 
its decorative effect, there should be some sort of 
accord between them, both in colour and proportion ; 
but it is worth while to remark that their effect from 
any and every point of view should be taken into 
account. Do they form pleasant patches of colour or 
of black and white as you sit in your arm-chair and 
look at the wall before you without being quite aware 
that you are looking at it? Very possibly you see 
more of them from that point of view than from the 
nearer standpoint from which they deserve attention. 
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If it is only from that nearer point that they please, 
they can hardly be said to contribute to the decora- 
tion of the walls they occupy. 

About the most difficult of paintings to be 
brought into decoration are family portraits, and yet 
it would not only be a waste of words, but would 
betray want of feeling, to suggest their summary ex- 
clusion from the family circle to which they belong 
by right of affection or sentiment. As a matter of 
practice we find that family feeling proves strong 
enough to counteract the weakness of even the 
weakest art of the portrait-painter. Nor is this 
to be regretted. But it is a pity that where no 
excuse of feeling exists, and it is merely a question 
between art and custom, art should so inevitably 
have the worst of it. 

If what has been said above concerning the unfit- 
ness of so many pictures for any decorative purpore 
is true, still more certain is it that sculpture as we 
practise it in these days contributes scarcely at all 
to decorative art. Spectral busts and ghosts of classic 
gods may haunt with some propriety the galleries 
of mansions of a day gone by; but there is no 
place in the house of an Englishman of modest 
means and unpretending establishment for sculpture 
as it appears to be understood by the sculptors of this 
generation. If academy students would be content 
to call themselves carvers (bigger men were not 
ashamed of the title), they might add not only 
to the sum of art in the household, but to their 
own incomes—and all the while be in training 
for work which should be worthy of the name of 
sculpture. Lewis F. Day. 
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OF A YOUNG ARTIST.” 


From THE Parntinc BY EUGENE STIELER. 


“ CHOOL life has long been a fa- 
* vourite field of subjects with the 
German artists; it seems to be 

& more important, or at least more 
e noticeable, in Germany than in 
other countries. Education has 
been compulsory there so long that 


the trooping by of the crowd of © 


flaxen-headed little ones twice a day 
has become the principal event in 
the routine of German village life. 
The pied piper of Hamelin did not 
fill a street with children and empty it again more 
completely than does the State schoolmaster. The 
German child, besides, is comic, and German genre 
painters are generally in search of some form of 


Teutonic humour. In the present case the story 
tells itself with so much the more completeness that 
the cartoon which the unfortunate art-aspirant has 
drawn is an unmistakable likeness of the indignant 
pedagogue who has him in thrall. The parish priest, 
appealed to in so grave a case of delinquency, is 
more struck with the comedy of the situation than 
he would be willing to allow. The youthful mind 
is naturally inclined to satire 2nd to art, and M. 
Stieler’s hero is suffering in the cause of both. 
We are not told that Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
a caricaturist in his early days, but he underwent 
much through his love of drawing in school hours ; 
while, to come to our times, Mr. Marcus Stone earned 
much obloquy at five years old by designing pencil 
decorations on a mantelpiece. 
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T seems necessary, in the present 
state of English art-education, +o 
claim some allowance for the practice 
of landscape by non-professional ‘stu- 
dents. Of course they must all go 
through a proper course of drawing 
before they begin it ; and what is to 
be said here will, I trust, be found 
in virtual concord with most of the 
expressed views of Mr. Poynter and 
others who rightly ground all graphic 
education on learning to draw the human figure. 
They now command art-education, as indeed they 
should do; but something may be said for land- 
scape as a branch of art to be pursued when, and not 
before, a student has learnt the use of his tools, and 
has some knowledge of styles, and what has been 
done in them. 

The fact is that in England the lay love of art 
depends very much on landscape feeling ; by which ex- 
pression I understand the love of inanimate nature. It 
is also true that many good professional workmen begin 
their love of art with love of nature ; and that a large 


contingent of English people delight in mountains 
and forests, rocks and rivers, who don’t like life-study, 
‘or think it good for any, except those who mean to 
live by and for figure-painting. These last, if you 


will, alone are painters. Let us grant that all others 
are amateur or immature in their practice or aim. Still 
figure or historical painting is not everything, nor is 
it for everybody. And as in art, and in all things, 
first-rates are always few and second-rates often un- 
happy—it is well that there should be minor ways of 
moderate success, and certain pleasure, for those who 
will really learn to draw first, and then devote them- 
selves to landscape-painting. 

Objects and Members.—It is best to begin our 
suggestions for sketching clubs thus. For whereas 
they may, under strict regulation and in firm hands, 
be valuable means of artistic and perhaps literary 
culture, if loosely managed they do more harm 
than good. They ought, in fact, to drop the 
name sketching, and call themselves drawing clubs. 
Sketching is drawing, in as far as it is anything. 
It is drawing right, or as nearly right as possible, 
under special circumstances. All drawing from 
nature used to be called sketching, because it was 
generally done more hastily or with less deter- 
mined realisation than now; and the results of out- 
of-door work used often to be rather hasty, and 
indeed conventional; not really /ike nature, but 
records of impression, and so on. Now all real 
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draughtsmen will set their faces for ever against any- 
thing which leads people to practise this sort of 
drawing habitually. To set up imperfection against 
(comparative) perfection ; to fall short by system, and 
think it very fine, will never do in any science, art, 
or other pursuit. Titian and Turner may have now 
and then drawn in a hurry for the sake of memoranda, 
but the fact is that the vast majority of their sketches 
are entirely unhurried. Notes are notes, and they 
both made them, but they did so quite deliberately, 
and kept them to themselves as material for pictures. 
They would never have allowed clubs for note-making 
not intended to minister to real work. 

Standard of Skill.—I should say then, that 
a sketching club should be a drawing club, and 
should admit only students of a certain proficiency. 
Now that we have the capital instruction of de- 
partment masters so generally accessible, I should 
say their teaching and their examinations ought to 
determine the club standards all round them. No 
one should be a member of such a body who has not 
passed the department examinations—in any case in 
line, and light and shade, and if I dared I would 
say in perspective also. Or at least the club critic 
should be an art-school master or accredited teacher, 
and he should admit every candidate after examina- 
tion, the candidate paying him a fee for his trouble, 
whether he passes or not. To have to put down a 
small sum of money, as well as your personal trouble, 
is a great incentive to earnestness in England; and 
the standing objection to sketching clubs is that they 
faddle, are not in earnest, encourage people to take 
up wrong hasty methods of learning to draw, and 
maintain a standard of half-done, half-wrong work. 
Where everybody can get taught, uneducated effort 
has no excuse, as it had in the days of our fathers, 
when there was no public teaching at all. 

Perhaps this restriction may limit the members 
of a club at first. But it must be remembered that 
it makes membership an object of emulation, and 
a thing really worth having; and also that members 
who cannot do standard work, and won’t improve— 
and mere untaught self-repetition cannot help them 
to improve—decidedly endanger the permanence of 
any society they belong to. At all events, a fixed 
standard of execution the club must have. In that 
ideal one, some of whose performances I once recorded, 
the test was a good drawing of a common white 
jam-pot in light and shade—chalk, sepia, or pencil. 
It would do well enough now; but the minimum of 
skill ought not to be placed too low, and two hours 
and a half should be the longest time allowed. 
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Text-Books.—Then a club should have its text- 
book or books. Of course those who are thoroughly 
in earnest on the matter will find “The Laws of 
Fiesole ” best of all, and all-sufficient. These enforce 
steady, methodical labour, which cannot quite fail in 
any person, and if undergone by a fairly good student 


‘must succeed. It might be a good plan, and I have 


heard of it in advanced‘ clubs, to have two grades of 
membership, the lower one bound to produce every 
month or two a certain amount of exercise or educa- 
tional work. The critic or committee of the club can 
pass aspirants into full membership in due time. Of 
course we are all learning something when we draw— 
so said Michael Angelo at eighty-two. But young 
performers should still be learning something under 
direction or in a style, and from books or masters, 


To be let loose on Nature too soon, or to take too. 


difficult subjects from her, is the bane of all private 
or amateur drawing societies. 
Literature.—It is much to be desired, perhaps it 
is yet possible, that Professor Ruskin should complete 
his system of education in graphic art, and that in 
fulness of time some concordat should be effected 
between his teaching and that of the Government 
art-schools. These systems are all in good hands; 
they are far nearer each other than they seem, and 
had they been welded as they might have been, 
landscape would have been more comfortably estab- 
lished in English art, and there would have been no 
apparent diminution of Mr. Ruskin’s influence over 
the subject. As it is, I think that his authority has 
widened much and weakened very little, as a matter 
of fact, and with those who seriously work at art or 
at literature of art. It cannot be helped, and need 
not be lamented, if his virtual pupils or actual 
imitators succeed to some share of a power he 
would not exercise. Meanwhile, every member of 
a sketching or drawing club should read “ Arrows 
of the Chase,” vol. i., p. 37 and following, on “The 
Arts as a Branch of Education,” studying particu- 
larly the model examination paper at p. 45, and 
not neglecting the “involved ” questions on botany 
and connected sciences at the end. And those who 
mean really to pursue landscape as an intellectual 
occupation must read the third and fourth volumes 
at least of “Modern Painters,” vigorously and re- 
peatedly, and with careful use of the plates. 
Suljects—But it must be repeated that the good 
or ill effects of a drawing club depend much on 
its members’ constant effort at progress. It must 
never be turned to the ends of a mutual admiration 
society, nor yet should it be only for mutual criticism. 
That may be great fun, but it is not methodical 
enough. Suppose you have three subjects a month, 
which is high-pressure, or three in two months, 
which is better. They ought to be chosen in full 


club, and all be approved by the critic or president. 
One of them should certainly be a severe progres- 
sive exercise; another a thorough-going out-of-door 
study from nature, or in winter a thorough study 
of flowers, fruit, or difficult drapery. Once a year 
only ought the club to be let loose on an historical 
or sentimental genre or literary subject fit for an 
“historical” picture. Such work is, in fact, for 
skilled and experienced artists, for persons whom I 
dare not think of advising in their own mystery ; 
but we may have a word or two at the end of this 
article on choice of subjects taken immediately from 
literary sources, but which may be found in nature 
and worked from nature. Merely ideal subjects and 
abstractions are objectionable for students; and 
strong well-taught draughtsmen do not like to be 
compelled to work out other people’s fancies. 

The Tools—Palette.—Then I think a club should 
have its own paint-box; and this will depend a good 
deal on the critic or director of its operations. It 
has seemed to me, after many troubles, that every- 
body’s palette is different; that most good workmen 
reach the same effects by various means; that every- 
body must choose his own colours by matching his 
hues with nature in the open air; yet that that is so 
long a business as to require some help. And I should 
say every original palette must begin with the use of 
coloured greys, for which a red, a blue, and a yellow 
will be required. From nature in the open air, as well 
as at home in a studio, a great deal of the modelling 
of your picture—the whole effect, the whole composi- 
tion of its light and shade—may very generally be 
settled first in such tinted greys as will harmoniously 
accept brighter tints over them, whether glazed or 
stippled in. I well know and I entirely agree with 
Professor Ruskin’s protest against colouring by tints 
over black and white; but I think that a substratum 
of coloured greys, securing form and tone, will be of 
great use to student or master, and that these three- 
colour ¢imts, involving some approach to hue, may 
have rich and bright hues glazed over them to almost 
any brilliancy, or better, that the glowing colours 
may be stippled into them. In any case I would ask 
the student to try what he can do with the three 
colours, used in all manner of mixtures, or in purity 
and alone—a master will soon show him how much 
can be got out of them. But it seems due to the 
former to give him a short list of paints to begin 
with ; and I think the ideal club will do well to con- 
fine its members to it, or to any other it may fancy ; 
beginning with three “pigments” for the greys; 
then adopting three more to increase the brightness 
of the work, glazed or stippled over or into the greys ; 
then allowing a few more for pleasure, or because 
they are handy, or generally used. . 

In the spring-time both emerald-green and 
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gamboge will be in request, with rose-madder or 
lake for purple sprays. It will be found a good rule 
in March, if the club hires for the time, or some- 
how gets possession of, any good bit of water-colour 
drawing of the early spring season, in woodland or by 
an English river—a northern or Devonian one if it 
may be, but any quiet bit of Thames will do as well. 
Let it go round; let all try to copy it, and settle 
about the pigments used. Let all remember the 
special value and importance of sketches early in 
the year—first, because you must draw tree-trunks 
and ramification, and note their dark tender tints; 
secondly, because you cannot help observing the 
spring of vegetation, and the whole scene has a spirit 
in it; thirdly, because you have all bright yellows 
and greens, and can work as a water-colourist should, 
right down from the high lights to the deep darks. 
Anyhow, let the club sit down to some country sub- 
ject of wood and calm water, or rocks and calm 
water, or anything reflected in calm water; and for 
an hour let nobody use anything except one of these 
two triads of paints: indigo, Indian red, yellow ochre 
(which I have got used to), or, which is no doubt 
much better, Prussian blue, raw umber, and light 
red.* Of course you will have all six in your box, 
and may vary them if you like; but better stick 
to three. Then after an hour or so, those who have 
secured their light and shade, and got their drawings 
pretty well into tone (that is to say, into the right 
relative pitch of force, with everything in the picture 
in its right relations of aérial distance)—these 
prosperous ones, I say, may take to them emerald- 
green, rose-madder, and cobalt blue, mixing the 
first with yellow ochre, and the two last together, 
and we will throw them in gamboge and orange 
vermilion; and with sepia and solid white, that 
comes to a dozen cakes in a box. I think they 
will be enough, not only to begin with, but to 
make oneself a thorough colourist with, and to 
paint pictures to the farthest extent of any average 
capacity. As to brushes, never economise on them, 
but get a few of the best long-haired black and red 
sables, one of large size, the others rather small. 
The big one will do everything, from washing colour 
over to stippling, when it is drawn to a point and 
used dry. I have seen primrose and yellow-aconite 
petals most delicately finished thus with a big brush, 
but little ones are very convenient for drawing forms 
as one goes on, and they do not waste colour. 

The fact. is, a model drawing club is a kind of 
little sewola, supposing—which is indispensable—it 


* My friend the Rev. W. Kingsley, of St. Kilvington Rectory, 
Yorkshire, has kindly informed me that these three colours were 
the basis of Turner’s early grey studies; and the best lesson 
possible in colour is to see, and make some effort at copying, the 
hues he got out of them. 
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has a good workman or woman at its head, possessed 
of skill, some literary acquirement, good taste, and 
vituperative power. One such person gives it a 
chance of success ; and every good member increases 
that chance geometrically, for pupils of all schools 
learn most from each other. 

Only, then, young ladies or gentlemen ought 
not to want to illustrate Enid or Elaine, or the last 
dim battle in the West, or great stirring subjects 
of human action or expression. Those who can do 
such things profitably have no business with clubs 
or pleasant meetings about their work ; it is far too 
serious and personal. There might be certain occa- 
sions in winter or spring, or whenever studies from 
nature are ill to manage, when one of the exercises 
for the club should be a design or sketch for a pic- 
ture, it being understood as an outlet for any restless 
genius who has got hold of a graphic idea, and wishes 
to see it with his or her own and others’ eyes. It 
should, at all events, go no farther than pencil and 
sepia. But if the club will take a Tennyson, and 
score the right landscape passages, the copy will be 
pretty well spoiled, for it will be marked on nearly 
every page. Of course Scott will do quite as well, 
now that Border and Highlands are so accessible. But 
it does surprise me a good deal, even at the mature 
and generally unastonished age at which I have ar- 
rived, that with all the Alpine and domestic landscape- 
painters in England, lay and professional, I have 
never seen illustrations of “ Come down, O Maid;” 
of “The Dying Swan;” of “The Lotus Eaters ” 
— shadowy granite in a gleaming pass;” of “The 
Miller’s Daughter” scenery, or the “ Palace of Art,” 
or the withered heath scene in “The Vision of Sin.” 
Not a bit of it; that does not pay. The public wants 
Christmas cards about eating and drinking, and 
ideal realisations of John Gilpin in yellow breeches ; 
or desires reproductions of that style of feminine 
costume in which the united uglinesses of English 
Puritanism and French Atheism culminated about 
1810. 

That may be all decorative; and with decorative 
work we are not concerned. There remain only a 
few more suggestions about original subjects. There 
are two ways of getting them to come to you. They 
come from nature, or from other men’s thoughts 
derived from nature. You may see a picture among 
mountains, by a river, or under green leaves ; and it 
may come upon you then—that is a scene for Roderick 
Dhu, or Rosalind, or Tristram, or Hylas, or anybody. 
Or you may delight specially in passages from “ The 
Lady of the Lake,” or “ As You Like It,” or “ The 
Morte d’Arthur,” or “The Myths of Herakles.” In 
the first case, make a good study on the spot straight- 
way, and lay it up in your archives; ever lose a 
natural scene, the like of which has struck deep into 
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the soul of a poet before you. You have so much in 
common with him, even if you are as prosaic as Turner 
looked, and was not. In the second case (which is 
the more frequent, unless you both read a good deal 
of poetry and are out of doors a good deal), keep 
your pet passages in mind, and look out for scenes to 
fit them when you can. Roaming with a hungry 
heart is very good for anybody who can manage it, 
and practically it is quite possible at some time of 
the year for most members of sketching clubs. 

But the best thing these clubs can do is to keep 
up the spiritual connection between written poetry and 
graphics, between the “letters black ” and the many- 
coloured tablets. This is more and more wanted as 


time goes on; for criticism refuses to draw, cannot. 


accordingly understand technique, and ends by puff- 
ing technical tricks; while painters who have once 
got a connection defy criticism, letters, common sense, 
and decency all together. If a club sends out a 
few student-critics only, it will have done its work— 


only they must be real students pursuing real 


delineation. 

I should be inclined to sum up this paper in the 
following hints for rules :— 

1. Small subscription, for portfolios, sending 
about, and probably for critic’s or master’s time and 
work. 

2. Qualification — producing three department 
certificates, or else Jond fide examination of work 
by critic and committee. 

3. Two grades in the club, with promotion by 
critic and committee. 

4. In many clubs the members are anony- 
mous members, and go by noms de crayon of their 
own—for or against which I see no _ reason, 
except that if they don’t know each other they 
cannot have nice afternoon teas. 
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5. One drawing a month, or fine. In the lower 
grade it should be necessarily a progressive study of 
some kind; in the higher, ad Jiditum, or of a given 
subject. 

6. Subjects to be, generally speaking, landscape 
of wider or narrower horizon, with preference for 
foregrounds requiring solid drawing and careful 
perspective. 

7. Small figures to be held admissible, wherever 
interest, or incident, or local colour, or accidental 
contrast of colour is wanted, but not as subjects 
concentrating on themselves the interest of the 
picture. 

8. Some mutual arrangement as to use of the 
same scale of colours; similar roughness or tints 
of paper; as to size of drawing; as to practice of 
washing over, or rather prohibition of it; as to body- 
colour; as to time of keeping portfolios when sent 
round ; even as to personal reading. 

9..The third and fourth volumes of “ Modern 
Painters,” “The Laws of Fiesole,” Poynter’s lectures 
and drawing-books, and perhaps “Our Sketching 
Club,” or “ Pictorial Art,” to be the property of the 
club, and circulated and read by all members. 
Reading of Tennyson, Scott, and Wordsworth to 
goon with constant effort at comparison with 
nature. 

10. It ought to be made worth the critic’s while 
to go round London exhibitions, at least, and direct 
his club to instructive works. He is not (as they 
will all want him) to mark their catalogues generally 
and “tell them what to look at,’ but to find out 
some well-done thing, if possible, for each of his 
clients personally to study and emulate. 

11. There are strong objections against competi- 
tions or prizes. 

12. And I don’t at all like exhibitions. 

R. St. J. Tyrwuitr. 
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NAHE balance of taste in art, in 
thought, in action, is the great 
principle by which these quali- 
ties of humanity are kept pure 
and strong. There is a for- 
tunate instinct in the race 
which sways it to and fro like 
a pendulum, ever passing and re-passing an invisible 
but immutable central line; and it is this ten- 
dency to constant reaction which preserves the tradi- 
tions of mankind. An exaggeration in one direction 
naturally leads to an exaggeration in another, and so 
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the practice of men through history has gone swinging 
hither and thither, never fixed at any normal incline, 
but never out of the perpendicular for very long to- 
gether. In sculpture, as in other things, the rule 
holds good. Forty years ago the popular art of 
Gibson swayed to exaggeration in the direction of 
what was “ ideal” and classic; in the decay of this 
school came Mr. Boehm with his unflinching realism, 
and the pendulum flew back to lively presentments of 
the modern coat and trousers. For some time past all 
the popular taste has been for realistic statuary, and 
poetry in modern sculpture has been roundly asserted 
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HEAD OF LOT'S WIFE. 
(From the Statue by Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A.) 


not to exist. And now, once more, in the most pro- 
minent sculptor of a new generation, the poetic mood 
is vindicated again, in new forms, of course, and in 
a modified direction, since the weight never swings 
back without -some result from the last preceding 
pressure. What makes Mr. Thornycroft’s work so 
interesting is precisely this visible result on his genius 
of having been born into a generation with opposite 
aims. As Flaxman must have been other than he 
was had his youth not been spent in the years when 
Nollekens and Bacon were in vogue, so we may con- 
fidently say that Mr. Thornycroft would have de- 
veloped in a different direction if his manner had not 
been modified in opposition to Mr. Boehm and the 
pronounced realists. He owes, indeed, more to them 
than to any master of his own artistic creed. He has 
returned to the direct illustration of the imaginative 


side of life, he has perhaps more of the pure poetic 
quality in his art than any of his contemporaries, and 
yet there is no failure to learn the lessons taught by 
the realists. What seems to be the central feature 
of Mr. Thornycroft’s work as far as it has yet shown 
itself is the pursuit of an imaginative and spiritual 
aim under forms of absolute truth. In other words, 
he does not, like Gibson, go straight to antiquity 
and slavishly copy the Greeks, but he translates into 
exact and modern language such ideas of beauty as 
are most analogous to the best Greek feeling. He 
goes with the realists as far as they go in patient, 
conscientious, obedient study of nature, but he goes 
much farther, for he sees in nature what children 
see in their mothers or lovers in their sweethearts. 
This enthusiasm for beauty, it is true, dictates to 
him a certain selection of types which the extreme 
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realists forbid themselves, but then that is the very 
point at which their beat of the pendulum threatens 
to “ kick the beam.” 

Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, who belongs to an old 
Cheshire family, was born in London on March 9th, 
1850. He spent his childhood with an uncle and 
aunt in a very rustic and remote corner of Cheshire, 
left, it would seem, pretty free to grow stalwart in all 
manner of country exercises, and not much troubled 
with lessons till well on in boyhood. Lessons, how- 
ever, sooner or later prove inevitable to the most 
muscular of amateur poachers, and the boy had at 
last to go to Macclesfield Grammar-school. In 1863 
the exquisite fresh life in Cheshire had to be aban- 
doned, and was succeeded by four years’ hard work 
at University College School, London. After one 
year at the college itself, Mr. Thornycroft entered his 
father’s studio, for, as is well known, both his parents 
are distinguished sculptors. In June, 1869, the young 
man was admitted as a student to the Royal Academy 
Schools, became acquainted with Foley, attended the 
lectures of Weekes, and began to see something of 
the art of sculpture as it was practised twelve years 
ago. His progress at the schools was rapid and 
steady, and he looks upon himself to this day as a 
typical Academy student. To the question, “Whose 
pupil were you?” he answers, “The Royal Academy 
and the Elgin Room were my only masters.” The 
gaining of the silver medal in the antique school, in 
December, 1870, was the first of many similar successes. 
It was in the Royal Academy exhibition of 1871 that 
he first came before the public, with a marble bust 
of the late Dr. Sharpey, professor of physiology in 
University College. In that year Mr. Thornycroft 
went to Italy, and he attributes a great modification 
of his aims in art to the study of Michael Angelo. 
In 1872 he was busy with the Park Lane fountain, 
in which the work was pretty well divided between 
his father and himself. The figures of “ Comedy,” a 
stiff and archaic statue such as a lad of genius is sure 
to produce, “ Shakespeare,” and the surmounting 
figure of “ Fame” blowing a trumpet, were entirely 
devised and modelled by Mr. Hamo Thornycroft. The 
“ Fame” was his principal contribution to the exhibi- 
tion of 1873 ; it shows little indication of his future 
distinction of style. The bronze equestrian statuette 
of Lord Mayo in 1874 was far more remarkable, and 
indeed in every way a notable production for so young 
aman. The same year saw him gain the medal for 
drawing from the life, this honour being snatched 
for once from the painters, who were, let us hope, 
“‘ ravis d’étre vaincus dans leur propre science.” 

It was in 1875, however, and still in competition 
with others, that Mr. Thornycroft first showed him- 
self as an original power in his art. The Council 
of the Royal Academy gave as the theme for the 
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biennial gold medal group the subject of “A 
Warrior Bearing a Wounded Youth from the Field 
of Battle.” Mr. Thornycroft won, and at a canter ; 
there was no possibility of hesitation, for among a 
variety of studies of an academic kind, meritorious 
but imitative, his alone had the character of a 
genuine conception by an original and competent 
workman. This group, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1876, set the foundation to the sculptor’s 
ascending fame. The warrior was represented as a 
grave and bearded personage in the prime of man- 
hood, clothed as a Greek warrior, with a crested 
helmet, and carrying, with straightened arms and 
balanced body, a youth whose head falls upon his 
shoulder in helpless languor. The tension and 
muscular power of the elder figure were finely con- 
trasted with the weakness and lassitude of the 
younger, and the sentiment of the whole group 
was singularly quiet, healthy, and severe, with no 
approach to affectation on the one hand or effeminacy 
on the other. The only fault which criticism could 
suggest was that the youth seemed too large and 
solid to be carried so easily by a man scarcely taller 
than himself; but this was a fault, if a fault at all, 
on the right side, since massiveness is of the first 
importance in sculpture. In an exhibition not other- 
wise up to the average of excellence, this group 
divided public attention with Mr. Woolner’s bust of 
Tennyson and the “ Duke of Wellington” of Alfred 
Stevens. 

In 1877 Mr. Thornycroft was unrepresented at 
the Royal Academy, but in 1878 he again attracted 
the attention of the critics by his marble statue, of 
heroic size, entitled ‘ Lot’s Wife.” We give in our 
engraving the head of this figure, turned, as will be 
seen, so sharply over the left shoulder as to bring 
the muscles of the neck into high relief. The 
woman is of athletic mould, with shoulders unusually 
broad and square, and something almost barbaric, 
without being at all Oriental, distinguishes her mien 
and features. She has snatched up her jewels in one 
hand, and in the act of fleeing turns back to catch 
one more glimpse of the cities of the plain. This 
momentary action is arrested, and to suggest that she 
is being transformed into a pillar of salt, the sculptor 
has made all the lower part of the body columnar, and 
has clothed it in drapery that takes long fluted folds, 
almost like the decoration of a pillar. These folds 
become vaguer, softer, and more perpendicular as 
they approach the feet. The idea was imaginative, 
but the effect not perhaps entirely satisfactory. The 
upper part of the figure, on the contrary, left nothing 
to be desired. The modelling of the bare left 
shoulder, of the right arm and hand clutching the 
jewels, and of the neck and throat was superbly de- 
signed and carved, possibly in a more pronounced 
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(From the Statue by Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A., exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1880.) 
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style than the taste of an older man would have 
dictated, but of almost unequalled interest as pro- 
mising dignified and noble work in the future. 

In the early months of 1879 Mr. Thornycroft 
exhibited in the South Kensington Museum, as 
afterwards at Burlington House, a singularly learned 
and original study for a memorial to the famous Dr. 
William Harvey, who, as Cowley said, “ first trod 
the noble circle of the blood.” In this statuette the 
sculptor aimed at representing the great doctor intent 
on the examination of a heart which lies on a table 
by his side, with note-book in hand about to write 
down the result of his investigation. He wears the 
gown of the doctor of medicine—the work-day gown, 
not the grand state robe—and has his cap on, which 
is a great advantage for an out-door statue. Harvey 
was thirty-eight years of age when he made his 
great discovery, and Mr. Thornycroft has attempted 
to represent him so, although the features are taken 
from portraits painted later in life. It is a great 


pity that this admirable work has never been carried 
out in monumental form. Mr. Thornycroft’s marble 
group of 1879, called “Stepping Stones,” a girl of 
about fourteen crossing a brook with her infant 
brother in her arms, was a disappointment to some of 
the sculptor’s admirers, who feared that they saw in 
it a relaxed hold on the principles of .plastie work, 


and an indifference to the finer ambitions of the 
artist. It was a little trivial and popular in concep- 


tion, and seemed a retrograde step taken after the. 


“ Lot’s Wife.” The sculptor, however, satisfactorily 
explains this, and justifies the instinct of his critics, 
by stating that this was quite an early work, 
exhibited so late only because he had then first 
received a commission to execute it in marble. Thus 
relegated back into its inventor’s youth it takes 
much greater importance, and the side view is seen 
to possess many of the graceful and poetical qualities 
that mark his later compositions. 

None, perhaps, even of the artist’s admirers 
were quite prepared, however, for his great success 
of 1880. His statue of “ Artemis” and his bronze 
statuette called “ Putting the Stone” caused some- 
thing of the same surprise that a sturdy walker 
produces by suddenly becoming a fleet and graceful 
runner. The engraving we print of the “ Artemis” 
will give some idea of the general pose and outline 
of this exquisite group. The attributes of the 
goddess are those which are universally connected 
with her, as the sister of Phoebus Apollo. The bow 
is in her left hand; she pauses, in an attitude of 
arrested action, to take an arrow with the fingers 
of her right hand from a quiver slung across her 
shoulder. Her arms and the left breast are bare; 
her feet are unsandalled, as being divine and there- 
fore unendangered by the thorns of the forest. 
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The sculptor has given a most delicate and effective 
originality to the drapery by drawing the thin 
chiton, which is the only garment that Artemis 
wears, in thin folds over three girdles that are so 
concealed. In this arrangement of the robe and in 
the uncovering of the breast, the statue recalls the 
mode in which the Greeks depicted the Amazons, 
and in particular Penthesilea, the victress of the 
victor Achilles. The enthusiasm with which this 
work was greeted was greater than has welcomed any 
group in English sculpture for a long time, and soon 
after the opening of the exhibition the sculptor re- 
ceived a commission from the Duke of Westminster 
to execute it for Eaton Hall. The public will, there- 
fore, in all probability have an opportunity before 
long of seeing the work once more, and this time 
in marble. 

The success of the “ Artemis” a little obscured 
the excellences of the bronze statuette, “A Youth 
Putting the Stone.” The sculptor is himself a pro- 
ficient in this game, which requires a rare combination 
of strength and knack. The spare, almost stringy 
figure of the young athlete was an admirable piece 
of workmanship, as masterly a study in the nude 
as Mr. Thornycroft has done. The artist talks of 
producing a series of small bronze statues, illustra- 
tive of English games, a series of which this will be 
the first. It is to be hoped that he will persevere in 
this intention, and make himself the Myron of our 
English gymnasiums. Such a series of statuettes 
would have a permanent value independent of their 
power or beauty as works of art, and might intro- 
duce a healthy variety into the somewhat hackneyed 
choice of subjects to which modern sculpture is yet 
to confine itself. 

On the 20th of January, 1881, Mr. Thornycroft 
was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy. His 
work for the ensuing exhibition was accordingly looked 
for with curiosity, and his principal production at 


the Academy is a statue of “ Teucer,” the typical 


Homeric bowman, entirely nude, and of heroic size. 
He stands scarcely relaxed from the rigid position in 
which he has drawn his great bow, but the arrow has 
actually started, and he follows its coursé with an 
attentive eye. The legs are drawn close together, 
and are still tense with the effort of resisting the 
opposite action of the arms, which are almost parallel 
to the ground. Nothing could be less conventional 
than this figure, which has something almost archaic 
about its severity and rigidity. This is perhaps the 
most courageously realistic work that Mr. Thornycroft 
has produced, but realistic without any loss of that 
distinction and that harmony of line which are the 
poetry of sculpture. The spectator is at first puzzled 
to say in what the singular appropriateness of the 
attitude consists ; his eye soon convinces him that it 
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lies in the stiff curve and firm tension of the whole 
figure, which bends slightly from the head to the 
feet, in answer to the curved line of the bow. |The 
female head in high relief, half sobbing, half singing, 
to which is given as a title Shelley’s line, “Our 
sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought,” 
will attract fewer observers, but to students of the 
artist’s general work will be not less significant as 
an example of his favourite mood of imaginative 
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of the beauty of intellectual old age—the portrait 
of Sir Arthur Cotton—are eminent examples of the 
second class. We hope to see many more portraits 
of eminent contemporaries from the chisel of an 
artist who by spiritual sympathy seems specially 
ordained to hand down to posterity the finest faces 
of his time. 

In writing of an artist still at the very outset of 
his career, it is impossible to do more than chronicle 





(From a Photograph by Mr. Charles Watkins.) 


impuise, held in, as it were, by a rein of realistic 
observation. 

We have said nothing of Mr. Thornycroft’s busts, 
which form so important a part of repertory of every 
modern sculptor. It seems to us that his success in 
this branch of his art depends very much on his 
personal sympathy with the type. He has exhibited 
some heads in which we find nothing that we do not 
find in the work of much less gifted contemporaries, 
and some in which he seems to rise suddenly to the 
highest level. An unnamed head of a beautiful 
woman, exhibited at the Dudley Gallery in 1880, 
and a bust showing the most sensitive perception 


the incidents of his progress. At any moment he 
may develop new characteristics, or diverge into new 
paths. At present, however,-it would seem that 
Mr. Thornycroft’s special gift is the illustration of 
beauty, physical and moral, by means of workman- 
ship that excludes everything effete or untrue to 
nature. He seems to have some such mission in 
English sculpture as Keats had in English poetry, 
and to hold the same antique spirit in the body of 
a thoroughly modern artist. We may say to him 
what the gentleman in the coach said to David 
Wilkie, “I’m very thankful, sir, to see that you're 
so young.” Epmunp W. Gosse. 
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AN EASTERN SCHOOL. 
(From the Painting by J. F. Lewis, R.A.) 


TREASURE-HOUSES OF ART. 


THE COLLECTION OF MR. C. P. MATTHEWS.—II. 





ROBABLY one of the keenest joys 
an art-collector knows is to possess 
a number of unique specimens in 
any particular genre. This is cer- 
tainly true of the picture-buyer, 
although in his case there is the 

fear of monotony in a gallery composed too exclu- 

sively of works by one hand, however eminent. Mr. 

Matthews wholly escapes this danger by the super- 

abundant variety of his art-treasures. Were he not 

the fortunate possessor of so many of the best works 
of the best men, it might be said he was too rich in 

Hooks. But it is difficult to have too much of a 

good thing, and Mr. Matthews has no doubt chosen 

the better part in deciding that Mr. Hook, R.A., 

should be so largely represented in Hertford Street. 

Nowhere else, probably, can the work of this great 

painter be better appreciated ; nowhere could the art- 
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lover realise more fully his many fine qualities, his 
colour, his wide choice of subjects, his breadth and 
power in treatment. Here is to be seen one of his 
earliest works in his best-known manner, “The Sea 
Urchins ”—two lads, born of the sea and nurtured in 
its briny air, are rocked on a floating buoy (it might 
have been their cradle), and fishing, as their fathers 
have done before them for generations, and as they 
and their children will do in the years to come, not 
for recreation merely, but for very life. This picture 
was exhibited in Trafalgar Square in 1859, but it 
still preserves all its freshness, although time has 
mellowed its rich dark tones. There are three other 
pictures of the stalwart fisher-folk: “ Hoisting the 
Sail,” in which the great broad tan-coloured mass 
tells most effectively against the grey-green sea; 
“ Trawlers” hauling in their nets, from which comes 
tumbling on to the deck an avalanche of the silver- 
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scaled spoil; and “ Herrings from Banff,” in which 
is the same brilliant effect of silver fish glittering 
through the dark meshes of the nets. Mr. Hook’s 
attachment to the sea and those who live by it is 
further shown by his “ Flotsam and Jetsam,” in 
which a group of old salts, careless of Admiralty 
rights, are avariciously examining the treasure-trove 
cast up by the sea; and in the more famous picture 
which Mr. Matthews is lucky enough to possess, 
“The Ship-boy’s Letter,” that pathetic incident of 
the little lad lying on the deck far out at sea, 
inditing an epistle to the dear ones in his distant 
home. At Mr. Matthews’s especial request Mr. Hook 
painted for him, as a companion picture, the arrival 
of this letter at its destination, a village home in 
Hampshire, where pride sits on the pleased father’s 
face, and on the mother’s joy mingled with sadness 
at the good news from her absent son. The landscape 
is particularly fine. ‘‘The heart of rural England,” 
observed Mr. Ruskin, “ is embodied in this picture ; ”” 
and the same may be said of the “Spring” which 
hangs near, and represents another Hampshire scene, 
with a sweet-faced English country girl in the 
foreground carrying a butterfly net. Mr. Hook’s 


mastery in dealing with rural life is apparent in 
another large canvas in Hertford Street, the “ Cider- 
making ”—a scene drawn from the fruitful west 
country, a sweet idyll of labour in Devonshire, in 
which stalwart men turn the capstan of the great 
machine which boldly frames in the picture at the 





VICTIMS, 
(From the Painting by Briton Riviere, R.A.) 


top, while west-country maidens feed it with apples, 
rosy-hued like their cheeks. ‘ Brimming Holland” 
must also be quoted as an instance of the painter’s ver- 
satility—another large canvas with grandly-painted 
market-women, rich produce, and market-boats glid- 
ing slowly over the broad expanse of water, and above 
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all so full of daylight, of strong although far from 
garish white effect, that when it was first held 
up before the Committee of the Royal Academy at 
Burlington House it was greeted with a round of 
applause. But perhaps the most remarkable Hook 
in Mr. Matthews’s collection is that selected for en- 
graving, “ From under the Sea,” an incident in the 
daily life of the Cornish miners who toil, not on 
the sea but beneath it, and whose re-appearance 
on the surface of the earth is a source of joy to their 
families and friends. Mark, in the woodcut, the 
admirable perspective of the tramway sliding down 
with rapid descent into the tunnel leading to the 
mine, the tension of the chain which has dragged up 
the trolley, the smoke from the barely-extinguished 
candle in the miner’s hat. But the black and white 
cannot reproduce the fine colour of this picture—the 
all-prevailing reddish-brown of the landscape, and of 
the men tinged with the hue of the soil in which they 
labour; the fine contrast of this deep tone with the 
fresh greenish-blue of the moving sea flecked with 
small billows and white-winged sails, and with the 
still fresher flesh-colour so powerfully rendered in the 
blooming cheeks of the mother bringing her offspring 
to welcome her bread-winner home. 

Another painter of whom Mr. Matthews possesses 
many excellent examples is the late Mr. J. F. 
Lewis, R.A., an artist who devoted himself almost 
exclusively to Oriental subjects, living for many 
years at Cairo, and becoming in due course thoroughly 
saturated with Eastern ideas, A re- 
markable picture of his, “The Doubt- 
ful Coin,” was engraved and fully 
described in my first paper. A second 
deserving mention is “The Bncamp- 
ment in the Desert,” the great Arab 
sheik and head of the family calmly 
reposing before his tent, and sur- 
rounded by all his belongings; the 
central figure is reputed to be a por- 
trait of Lord Londonderry. A third 
is a striking landscape upon the Nile. 
A fourth is the interior of a Turkish 
harem, and an episode of an inter- 
cepted communication written in the 
language of flowers, which may end 
with a catastrophe either by bow-string 
or sack. A fifth, called “The Recep- 
tion,” is an admirable representation 
of the richness of Arabic ornamenta- 
tion; the cool depths of this gorgeously decorated 
chamber may conjure up some conception of the 
brilliancy of the Alhambra in its palmiest days. 
But the last to be named is perhaps Mr. Lewis’s 
finest work, and this has been engraved on the pre- 
ceding page—“An Eastern School.” In this the 
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fine qualities of the painter, the deep insight combined 
with minute exquisite finish, which neither Holman 
Hunt nor Meissonier 
has surpassed, is very 
noticeable. The old 
and best Dutchmen 
never did better work, 
nor any probably more 
original, or likely to 
last longer. The whole 
picture, in composi- 
tion, colour, details, is 
admirable. Note the 
horseshoe arch with 
its lattice-work above, 
and beyond a glimpse 
of the deep blue sky ; 
the cool dark depths 
of the inner chamber, 
against which stands 
out so finely the crim- 
son shawl on the cen- 
tral boy’s head. These 
boys are “ talking,” 
as all boys will when 
the master’s eye is 
withdrawn, and here 
the aged pedagogue is 
for one moment ab- 
sorbed in inward con- 
templation, seeking 
some hidden meaning, 
perhaps, in a verse 
of the Koran which 
stands in a place of honour by the wall. Pigeons 
are pecking about the floor, fearless of danger, 
although a cat eyes them doubtfully and hungrily. 
All around are beautiful objects exquisitely painted 
—bright carpets, boxes inlaid and richly carved, a 
valuable china bowl, a vase containing two roses, one 
white and one red. Probably among all his treasures 
there is none which Mr. Matthews more highly values 
than this. But he has so many masterpieces it must 
be difficult to make comparisons, and another must be 
referred to now which stands high in his.and every 
one’s estimation, and which has also been reproduced 
here for the first time. 

Mr. Millais’ “ Flood” is a picture which must 
live long in the memory of all who have been 
privileged to see it. The cradle, with its precious 
freight of unconscious baby-life, drifts rapidly 
along the turbid stream, a yellow tide of swiftly- 
swollen waters. At one end of this impromptu ark 
is another passenger, whom instinct serves better 
than hardly-awakened human reason, and the kitten 
is in a paroxysm of terror, while the infant child, 


FROM UNDER THE SEA. 
(From the Painting by J. C. Hook, R.A.) 
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with hands raised into the air, appears to be lulled 
into a waking dream by the motion of its floating 
bed. Apropos of this 
kitten Mr. Alma- 
Tadema, R.A., tells a 
story which may, in- 
deed, have suggested 
this incident to Mil- 
lais. It is that of 
a flood in Holland, 
where a kitten simi- 
larly took refuge on a 
cradle, the freight of 
which was so nearly 
destroying the equili- 
brium of the frail 
craft, that the cradle 
was only kept from 
sinking by the agility 
of the cat in jump- 
ing from side to side. 
All the accessories of 
Mr. Millais’ picture 
are naturally well 
rendered: the dull 
* Jeaden water-charged 
heavens, the pearly 
glistening rain-drops 
pendent from every 
bough, the blue-and- 
yellow jug swimming 
merrily down the 
stream, the distant 
boat in which the 
anxious parents are following fast to overtake and 
recover the cradle with its precious load. The painting 
of this picture is in Mr. Millais’ later, broader, and to 
many his happier manner, contrasting strongly with 
the first stage of laboured pre-Raphaelitism and his 
second, more elaborate, rather loaded style. Of this 
middle period Mr. Matthews owns a fine example, 
“The Ransom ”—a couple of lovely children restored 
to freedom in those troublous medieval days when wars 
were incessant, and even children were deemed fair 
prize. There are many fine points in “The Ransom ;” 
probably the marvellous texture has never been sur- 
passed, and there is an extreme delicacy of finish in 
all parts very different to the painter’s broad and 
vigorous handling of to-day. But the paint lies 
thick enough to have been laid on with a palette- 
knife as big as a trowel. 

With a passing word to our other woodcut, 
which represents Mr. Briton Riviere’s “ Victims ”— 
a figure and animal subject combined with a breadth 
of dashing billows, which tells with great anima- 
tion and humour a story of childish malice—I will 
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pass on to describe a few of the finest works not 
yet referred to in this very striking collection. Pro- 
minent among them is Mr. Frith’s “ Last Sunday 
of Charles II., 1685,” judged by many the painter’s 
greatest work, and probably the best historical 
picture produced by English art in recent times. 
Again, there is the last picture from Mulready’s 
easel—the only subject he painted life-size. It is 
“The Toyseller,” a big black man seeking to dis- 
pose of some of his stock-in-trade to a frightened 
child. There is a study for this fine picture in 
the South Kensington Museum. He has another 
Millais in addition to those already referred to, the 
“Early Days,” the sweet little maiden in a blue 
skirt and white lace mob-cap, with pussy in her lap, 
seated on a garden lawn with her back to a brick 
wall. Several good Pooles, the “ Pericles Prince of 
Tyre,” and “ Robert Duke of Normandy Surprising 
Alethea in a Wood with her Companions;” two good 
Pickersgills, ‘‘ Beatrice Listening at the Bower,” and 
“Columbus at Lisbon Poring over his Charts and 
Maps;” several excellent landscapes by Creswick, one 
a woodland home landscape, with village church upon 
the slope, and figures which have been painted by 
Frith; and another large canvas, a windmill, and 
horses by Ansdell, crossing a stream. The well-known 
Linnell, “ Haymakers at Lunch,” is here, a wide 
expanse of upland flooded with golden-yellow light, 
the half-recumbent figures, and above and beyond 
the horizon line of the sea; and a Linnell painted 
in 1814, a landscape so countrified that few would 
guess this is the Bayswater of that date. 
Although Mr. Matthews has bought chiefly the 
works of more modern artists, he is evidently an 
admirer of men of the past. He possesses a beau- 
tiful “ Madonna” by Sasso Ferrato; and of Etty, as 
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of Linnell, he has many excellent pictures. ‘The 
Toilette of Venus” has been mentioned already ; but 
there is also “The Coral Finder,” representing Venus 
and her satellites arriving at the island of Paphos, 
than which, with its fine flesh-tones, its grand com- 
position, Titian never painted a finer canvas; while 
another Etty, the “ Mars and Venus,” is in its flesh- 
painting equal to the same master, and the “ Foedora 
and Simocles on the Idle Lake ” is not far behind it in 
its idealised transcript of female loveliness. A final 
word or two must be devoted to “Neruccia” and 
“Teresina,” two of Sir Frederick Leighton’s beau- 
tiful girlish heads; to Mr. Holman Hunt’s really 
humorous “‘ Lantern-maker’s Courtship;” to Orchard- 
son’s ‘Christopher Sly Awaking from his Slumbers” in 
the palatial chamber to which he has been transferred ; 
to three good Calderons, the “ Girl Feeding Birds,” 
the “Summer Breezes” (exhibited in 1879), which 
will be remembered as bright and pleasing in colour 
and full of air in brisk motion, and “On her Way to 
the Throne-room ”—the court perruquier giving the 
last touch to the flowing locks of the young reigning 
princess about to pass through the curtains into 
her audience-room ; to a gem by Henriette Browne, 
“Turkish Boys Chanting the Koran;” to Simeon 
Solomon’s almost forgotten but remarkable picture, 
“ Habet,” which might hang near “The Gladiators,” 
and which grandly realises the fierce cruelty of the 
Roman matrons resolved to see men die before their 
eyes; to Augustus Egg’s “ Launce’s Substitute for 
Proteus’ Dog,” a fine piece of colour; and last not 
least to two excellent landscapes by a foreign painter, 
Heffner, recently acquired, which are full of fine 
qualities, exhibiting great. brilliancy and light in 
combination with much truthfulness to nature and 
a refined feeling for colour. Arraur GrirriTHs. 
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GREAT pleasure has incidentally 
been produced for lovers of art 
by the destructive flood which 
recently caused great damage 
and distress to the inhabitants 
of the provinces of North Bra- 

. ———=_bant and Limburg. Amongst 
other means adopted by the charitably disposed in 

Holland, an exhibition of paintings by the Old 
Masters has been opened at the Hague, the proceeds 

of which are to be devoted to the relief of those 

rendered destitute by the late floods. 
The Hague loan exhibition may be regarded 
from two points of view—either as a fair specimen 





of the pictorial possessions of the Dutch, or, on the 
other hand, as a representative collection of the works 
of the Dutch schools of painting of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The three hundred and 
eighty-nine pictures brought together are taken out 
of about eighty different private collections. Of 
these, forty-two portraits are lent by the King; whilst 
twenty-one of the finest paintings come from the 
magnificent collection of Prince Frederick—a collec- 
tion, by-the-bye, which no visitor to the Hague 
should neglect to see. Eight of the pictures are 
works of the Early Flemish and German schools ; 
eleven are Italian; two Spanish; three English ; 
three French ; the remainder belong to the Dutch 
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and Flemish schools of the sixteenth and following 
centuries. 

The most important of the Early Flemish pictures 
are two panels which originally formed part of a 
large altar-piece. This was painted, probably by 
Hans Memling, for the Abbey of St. Bertin, at 
St. Omer. The upper part of the altar-piece, now 
in the possession of M. Beaucousin at Paris, repre- 
sents St. Bertin raised to heaven by a company of 
singing angels. The panels in the Hague exhibi- 
tion formed the lower part; they represent incidents 
in the life of that saint, the foundation of the 
abbey, and so forth. The end of one of the panels 
bears a portrait of the abbot who dedicated the pic- 
ture; he is seen kneeling before a desk, whilst an 
angel, hovering over his head, supports a coat-of-arms, 
from which it ought to be possible to discover the 
worthy man’s name. The altar-piece remained in the 
famous abbey for which it was made till the time of 
the French Revolution, when it was taken down and 
sold. The portion now at the Hague formed part of 
the famous collection of the King of Holland. When 
his pictures were disposed of it was bought by the 
present owner, Prince Frederick. As a work of 
art this painting must take a very high rank; it is 
finished with the utmost delicacy of execution, and 
the design proves the artist to have been a man of 
more than ordinary refinement and devotion. 

Another painting is referred to Memling, but it 
is obviously no work of his. It must without any 
doubt be ascribed to the school which flourished at 
Colmar at the end of the fifteenth century, and of 
which Martin Schongauer was the most noted master. 
The gold background, feeble landscape, flowery fore- 
ground, as well as the type of the Madonna, and the 
style of the drapery and colouring, link it beyond 
all question to that school. It is not necessary to 
refer it to the great master himself, but it is clearly 
the work of a very remarkable painter ns in- 
fluenced by him. 

Another picture worthy of notice is an “ Adora- 
tion of the Magi,” by Lucas van Leyden. It is, un- 
fortunately, overladen with a thick coating of modern 
varnish. The colouring of this panel is remarkably 
well preserved, and it affords an excellent specimen 
of the painter’s style. The details are finished with 
the most minute care; and if the whole is not a 
pleasing composition, it is not owing to any lack of 
pains on the part of the artist. 

Amongst the Italian paintings, two are especially 
worthy of notice, both belonging to Prince Frederick. 
The first is a really splendid “ Holy Family,” by 
Bernardino Luini. The colouring is superb, though 


mach injured by a modern coating of varnish. The 
painter here shows himself as a complete master of 
light and shade. 


The colours glow even in the 
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deepest shadows, and glance in the brightest lights. 
By this artist shadow was not thought of as an 
annihilating colour ; the shadows themselves are full 
of the richest tints. The face of the Blessed Virgin 
is full of the deepest tenderness and the purest love, 
St. Joseph is a type of meditative manhood, whilst 
the infant Saviour represents all that is brightest 
and most beautiful in the majestic innocence of child- 
hood. The influence of Leonardo da Vinci is strongly 
felt throughout, especially in the face of the Blessed 
Virgin, who wears the well-known smile. 

The other Italian painting to which reference 
must be made is a Fra Bartolommeo. It represents 
the Virgin with the Child, and St. John standing 
at her knees. The three are close to a palm-tree, 
which stands out before a sky of the richest trans- 
parent blue. 

The most important English picture is a: Sir 
Joshua, which at first sight seems hardly worthy of 
the master; but it insensibly grows upon the gazer, 
and finally, when he passes on, remains with him. 
The French schools are represented by a somewhat 
indifferent Claude, a Joseph Vernet, and an “ Ascen- 
sion ” by Eustache Lesueur. 

In the short space remaining at our disposal it 
may be well to enumerate in a rapid manner a few 
of the principal pictures of the famous Dutch school 
which the Hague exhibition has been the means of 
bringing together. Amongst the portraits the most 
interesting are the work of later artists. Franz 
Hals is represented by two pictures, neither of which 
does him justice; they are remarkable for a certain 
vigour of execution, the effect of which is to some 
extent striking, but they are completely wanting 
in any refinement of thought or depth of insight. 
They belong rather to the category of sketches 
than to that of paintings. The name of Rembrandt, 
which occurs in the catalogue, naturally demands the 
visitor’s early attention. It is, however, with some 
disappointment that he finds only one picture in 
the rooms which comes authentically from the hand 
of the master. The subject is a man in armour; 
it bears the date 1632, and belongs, therefore, to 
the same period as the well-known “ Lesson in 
Anatomy,” preserved in the Hague Museum. The 
colouring is throughout cold; the background is of 
a dull grey hue, and no relief is afforded by the 
costume of the soldier. He wears over his plain 
steel breastplate a dark coat, lightened below by a 
certain amount of yellow. The peculiar manage- 
ment of light, for which this artist is so famous, is 
marked by the bright illumination of a portion of 
the face and body, whilst the remainder lies in a cold 
shadow. The whole, however, is wanting in unity 
of mass; it is patchy and unpleasing, and has none 
of the rich warmth which we look for in this master’s 
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work. Two other paintings referred to Rembrandt 
can only be accepted as works by artists of his 
school. 

Amongst the works of his pupils or followers, 
the most noticeable are a picture of “ Solomon Wor- 
shipping False Gods,” by Willem de Poorter, one of 
“Simeon in the Temple,” by Leonard Brenner, and 
a very fine example of Salomon Koninck, belonging 
to Mr. A. Gevers Deynoot. Another portrait, by a 
master of the same school, is interesting as showing 
what errors weak pupils will fall into in attempting 
to follow the type of their masters. The subject 
is an old bald-headed man. The painter makes 
him bend his head forward, as he sits poring over 
the pages of a book, so that the bald crown is all 
that you can see; he then strongly illuminates this, 
casts the rest of the man into the shade, and thus 
triumphantly paints him —a flesh-coloured circle 
shining like the moon on a dark night ! 

A curious coincidence is worth noticing. A pic- 
' ture by Michael van Musscher shows us the interior 
of a private gentleman’s study, the walls for the 
most part covered with books, except over the door- 
way, where a small portrait hangs. It depicts a man 
of a benevolent cast of countenance, wearing a tall, 
broad-brimmed beaver hat. Curiously enough, this 
very portrait appears in the exhibition; it is the 
work of Cornelis van Haarlem, and _ represents, 
according to the catalogue, Dirk Coornhort. The 
two pictures are in the possession of different gentle- 
men, but their present proximity enables this remark- 
able coincidence to be ascertained. 

The following portrait-painters are also repre- 
sented :—Van der Helst by three pictures, none of 
which call for special remark; Golzius, Antonio 
Moro, J. G. Cuyp, J. van Ravenstein, A. de Vries, 
and many others. The most remarkable of the later 
portrait-painters whose works appear is Tischbein. 
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His picture of the Princess Wilhelmina, wife of 
Prince William V., is by far the most attractive in 
the collection ; it brings us into the presence of an 
animated and beautiful woman. The same princess 
is seen at a later period of her life riding astride, as 
her custom was; her eldest son is riding beside her. 
This painting is the work of the court-painter Haag. 

Though the landscapes are fairly numerous, there 
are none that stand forth as of surprising excellence. 
Leaving out of the question two Salvator Rosas and 
a Claude, the most important are those from the hand 
of Jacob van Ruisdael. The first takes us to the 
dunes. We are led with a company of quiet horse- 
men along a road winding amongst sandbanks and 
past an inn ; trees shut in the view, breaking only to 
permit a glimpse of the tower of a village church 
which stands out before an evening sky. For another 
Ly the same hand we are very thankful ; it represents 
the town of Haarlem seen across sandy flats, broken 
only by hedges and rows of trees. The town is 
painted with the careful skill of a patriotic inhabi- 
tant, and can be readily recognised at the present 
day. The work by Salomon van Ruisdael is by no 
means so successful, but the reminiscences of old 
villages which he has endeavoured to preserve are not 
without interest. We must not forget to mention a 
really beautiful picture, by Albert Cuyp, of a flood of 
evening light seen beyond still water and trees. 

The only corporation piece exhibited is by Fer- 
dinand Bol, and does not call for any special remark ; . 
the figures are rather stiff and wanting in indi- 
viduality—the painter has failed to seize them. He 
has been much more successful in his conception of 
Vertumnus, whom he represents as an old man leaning 
eagerly forward, with an expression on the point of 
relaxing into a satisfied smile. The figure of Pomona 
forms an unpleasing contrast, the flesh-colouring 


being hard and cold. W. M. Conway. 





HE “equestrian statue,” though necessarily of 

a conventional type, may be not improperly con- 
sidered in connection with any group of statuary 
where human and animal forms are combined and 
raised upon a pedestal. The excellence of the work 
will depend upon conditions common to works of 
art in general, except that the pedestal enters as an 
important portion of the design and is too often 
neglected. 

Equestrian or similar statues, as public works of 
art, may also be taken as fair exponents of national 
proficiency at the period of their execution. 
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Without going as far back as the Hebrew de- 
signer of the “ golden calf,” or the earlier images 
attributed to Prometheus, son of Japhet, in Assyrian 
and Chaldean art, we find a much more truthful 
delineation of form and action than amongst the 
Egyptians, yet wanting in that passive solemnity of 
their work, which produces upon certain minds a 
terrible feeling of awe and admiration, akin to the 
impressions produced by the simplicity of line and 
depth of tone which characterise the “ desert” land- 
scape. The proverb quot homines, tot sententie@ is 
only true to a certain extent; the greater part of 
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cultivated mankind are for the most part divided, as 
regards art, into two opposite natures—those who 
‘believe in thoroughly realistic representation, and 
those who, not satisfied with the mere “life,” look 
for the portrayal of ideal sentiment or dramatic 
incident. Probably the highest aim was attained 
by the great Italians of the “cinque cento,” than 
whom none have been more successful in combin- 
ing perfection of drawing with a thoroughly noble 
and graceful sentiment. 

Of the various conditions required for the execu- 


tion of an equestrian statue, the horse is, of course, 


not ‘the least important; but it 
does not always follow that a 
sculptor or a painter has any prac- 
tical knowledge of the animal. 

Living as we do in an essen- 
tially horse-loving and _horse- 
cultivating country, most of our 
equestrian statues fail to satisfy 
the experienced eye in those 
points upon which the action and 
power of the horse are known to 
depend. The arched neck, dis- 
tended nostrils, and exaggerated 
mane and tail are not sufficient 
to satisfy the connoisseur. The 
horse in the statue of George III. 
in Cockspur Street has been gene- 
rally considered to be one of the 
best understood; but it is unfor- 
tunate that a nation which ought 
certainly to be foremost in this 
branch. of the art should have 
produced so few good examples. 
The late Baron Marochetti had 
a good idea of a horse, and his 
statue of Richard Ceur de Lion 
is thoroughly noble in conception 
and execution, though not par- 
ticularly original, and, after all, 
the baron, as regards horseflesh, “‘ was only a French- 
man.” This peculiar knowledge is only to be acquired 
by early associations, and an observation of horses 
which the sculptor or painter may seldom have had 
the opportunity of enjoying. 

The Greeks, with their wonderful feeling for 
truth and beauty of form, have left us, in the 
marbles of the Parthenon, horses not only in grace- 
ful and spirited action charming the artist’s eye, 
but true also to the proper characteristics of the 
horse—points which even Rubens, Vandyck, Velas- 
quez, and Wouvermans too often neglected, though 
always admirable in their pictorial treatment of 
horses. 

Not to pursue further the ne sutor ultra crepidam 
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argument, and dismissing the “horse,” with all his 
beauties and imperfections, let us turn to the eques- 
trian statue as a whole, which, after all, is of the 
first and last importance in every design. No one 
who has studied and loved Greek art can fail to 
be struck with its extreme simplicity and modesty. 
Their magnificent temples consisted invariably of a 
simple superstructure supported upon columns, but of 
exquisite form and proportion. If they made a statue, 
a standing figure in a modest attitude sufficed; which 
the modern “antiquary” may determine to be a 
Venus or a slave, according to his whim. Did they 
wish to represent Mars, they 
were able to put force into the 
modelling of an arm, even in 
repose, sufficient to express “ the 
God of War.” Afterwards Bernini 
sent his draperies and his flying 
lines about with more violent 
and sensational movements, from 
which is probably derived the 
French school; and _ between 
these extremes may be included 
all the good work in sculpture 
since the time of the Greeks. 
There is a stupendous majesty 
of pose and knowledge of form 
in the “Marcus Aurelius” on 
the Capitol at Rome. In most 
respects it has probably never 
been surpassed. There are some 
exaggerations of form in the 
horse, anc the intellectual expres- 
sion in the Emperor’s countenance 
is not so fine as in the equally 
grand Colleone statue, in the 
Piazza San Paolo at Venice. It is 
scarcely credible that any sculptor 
with a knowledge of this statue 
should have perpetrated such a 
ridiculous caricature of its pedestal 
as is suggested by the Duke of Wellington’s statue at 
Hyde Park Corner. An equestrian statue, being neces- 
sarily placed in an open space, not only affords a view 
from all sides, but also requires a suitable pedestal ; 
hence the influence of art in the fifteenth century 
has placed the Italian statue upon an architectural 
pedestal which is not the least charm of the compo- 
sition. The following may suffice for description of 
this work, which is not so well known in this country, 
either by photograph or otherwise, as it ought to 
be :—“ In the Campo in front of the church stands 
the celebrated statue of Bartolommeo Colleone, the 
second equestrian statue raised in Italy after the re- 
vival of the arts; that of Gattemelata, by Donatello, 
being the first. Andrea Verrochio gave the design 











and model for it ; but, according to the story, he died 
of grief because he could not complete it, in conse- 
quence of the failure of the mould. It was cast 
by Alessandro Leopardi, whose name can be traced 
in the inscription upon the girth beneath the horse’s 
body—‘ Alexander Leopardus, F. opus.’ This may 
be rendered ‘fusit opus.’ The statue is very ani- 
mated.” 

The statue of Frederick the Great, at Berlin, must 
be considered one of the finest-of modern times. The 
quaint costume of the period is very well managed so 
as to form a most truthful and, at the same time, most 
artistic and pic- 
turesque figure. It 
is described as fol- 
lows :—“ Frederick 
the Great, by 
Rauch ;_—_ granite 
pedestal, 25 feet 
high.—The eques- 
trian statue itself 
is 17 feet 3 in. 
high ; it represents 
the monarch ‘in 
his habit as he 
lived,’ in the cos- 
tume of the period. 
Even the ‘ queue,’ 
to our ideas not 


only unsightly, 
but unnatural, has 
been _— displayed 


boldly. The stick 
carried by a band 
from the right 
wrist, the three- 
cornered hat, the 
pistol holsters, and 
all the accoutre- 
ments of the 
horse are minutely copied from the relics preserved 
of the great king.” 

The statue of Peter the Great, at St. Petersburg, 
is of colossal and imposing dimensions, and is con- 
sidered as one of the most important equestrian 
statues in the world. The horse is prancing, or 
rather rearing, upon the summit of a mass of granite, 
and it is said that an officer rode his horse to the 
brink of a precipice, and then, by reining him up 
suddenly, enabled the artist to catch the ex- 
pression and action which he had before vainly 
endeavoured to render. The “Amazon,” by Rauch, 
at Berlin, and Dannecker’s “Ariadne,” at Frank- 
fort, for happy design and perfection of exe- 
eution, are admirable examples in modern art of 
the conditions required in the “ equestrian statue,” 
47 
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although they’ do not strictly come under that 
category. 

In briefly enumerating some of the more re- 
markable examples of the “ equestrian statue,” many 
admirable works have necessarily been omitted, both 
of departed and living sculptors. King Charles 
has been left out in the cold in Trafalgar Square, a 
composition no doubt of more than ordinary merit 
in its style; but where doctors disagree, who shall 
decide what is the best style? 

It was the fashion of many who cared for matters 
of the kind, some thirty or forty years ago, to be- 
stow much admi- 
ration upon the 
typical horse upon 
which George IV. 
is seated at the 
upper corner of 
the Square. If 
you go to Verona, 
an obliging cice- 
rone will show 
you an equestrian 
statue (not life- 
size) raised some 
five - and - twenty 
feet from the 
ground, and will 
tell you with much 
pride how Mr. 
Ruskin ascended a 
ladder and worked 
assiduously _ for 
a fortnight in 
making a careful 
study of the me- 
dizval drapery. 

In the Villa 
Borghese there is 
the well-known 
alto-relievo of Marcus Curtius—life-size—jumping 
into the gulf. The motive, of course, is sensa- 
tional, but the admirable rendering of the horse 
and rider in such a position—the stretched neck, 
the expanded nostrils, the contracted muscles of the 
fore-legs—is all such truthful and accurate modelling 
that it becomes reality itself. There are certain 
laws, depending upon the eternal fitness of things, 
to which “ equestrian statues,” like everything else, 
must conform, and it is difficult to consider their 
merits or demerits independently of these laws. 
Richard de Lairesse, though not a sculptor, but 
only a discourser upon art in general, says truly, 
“The grace of the posture and the sway of a fine 
statue arise only from a contrast in its outlines 
from top to bottom, affecting not only the figure 
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but also the pedestal.” These conditions seem to 
have been not unhappily carried out in the statue 
of the late Prince Consort in the Holborn Circus, 
although the work, we think unjustly, has met 
with a certain amount of severe criticism from 
many people. The figure is well posed, and looks 
thoroughly at home on horseback, even as regards 
the position of the reins. ‘The Prince is made to 
hold his horse by the snaffle-bit only; the other 
falls quite loosely, expressing at the same time good 


horsemanship, and gives variety of line in the com- 
position. 

It should be noted that o»r engraving of the 
“ Marcus Aurelius” jiesents the statue as seen from 
below—how far below, the edges of the pedestal 
may indicate. Without this explanation, one of the 
rider’s legs might to some uninitiated eye seem to 
have been turned out larger than the other; but 
the illustration really exemplifies a curious effect of 
foreshortening. R. Ker. 
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SP CORITICS, as a rule, do not 
render to the Dudley Gal- 
lery the full measure of 
praise it merits at their 
hands. Especially is this 
the case with its water- 
eolour exhibitions, which 
seem to be overshadowed 
by the prominence of the 
two organised Societies. 
The faet is that, without claiming any in- 
dulgence or any lowering of the standard 
of judgment, the recent general collec- 
tion at the Egyptian Hall was fully 
equal to the exhibitions in Pall Mall. 
As we have before pointed out, English 
art is in precisely that condition which 
profits rather than loses by the youth 
of artists. That a gallery admits the 
works of those who have not yet gained 
gi their membership in any established 
body of painters only evidences the 
fact that it supplies a need, and there- 
fore while, as matters stand at present with us, it 
is interesting for its promise, its excellence of per- 
formance deserves distinet applause. 

On the first wall a striking drawing was Mr. R. 
W. Allan’s “ Hay-Barges on the Thames,” a study of 
greys—the grey of the sky being touched with rose, 
and that of the river with yellow. Among figure-sub- 
jects its neighbour, Mr. Perey Macquoid’s “Bring- 
ing in the Peacock at Christmas,” was unusually 
attractive. The Beauty of the evening, according to 
an old custom, used to bring to table the Christmas 
peacock, re-covered with his own plumage. Perhaps 
thousands of pictures have been made of late years of 
beautiful women and peacock-feathers, and here Mr. 
Percy Macquoid, who has a great taste and elegance in 
interiors, combines the two in a very pretty manner. 
Mr. Walter Crane is seldom without charming 
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qualities, but never have they been less noticeable 
than in “To-morrow to Fresh Woods and Pastures 
New.” The sky is without light, the distance with- 
out atmosphere, and the figures of a shepherd and his 
love are questionably drawn. Brilliant among the 
many good flower-pieces by ladies are Miss Marguerite 
Ludovici’s “Tulips and Narcissus.” Mr. Leslie 
Thomson is hardly equal to himself in his “ Scotch 
Loch.” Broad, harmonious, and refined his work 
is always, but of late we have noticed a tendency 
to woolliness—which is very apparent here—and 
a determination to confine himself somewhat too 
exclusively to grey subjects; and soft downy grey 
skies and green fields unsunned have encouraged the 
woolly tendency of which we speak. Mr. J. W. 
Waterhouse was characteristic and strong, especially 
in the matter of colour. His subject was the legend 
connected with a Roman martyrdom. “ Prudentius 
mentions,” says the catalogue, “ that a sudden fall of 
snow shrouded the body of St. Eulalia lying in the 
Forum.” The idea of the tradition must have been 
that the saint was veiled, in her death, from the 
vulgar eyes of the persecutors; but unfortunately 
Mr. Waterhouse has missed his own point, for the 
snow is lying thickly and deeply in the Forum, but 
has hardly sprinkled the body, which, moreover, is 
clothed. Poetic and full of tender feeling is Mr. H. 
Wilkinson’s “ Morning on the Thames ;” and “The 
Ruins of Halnaker House,” by Mr. Alfred Parsons, 
is full of the fine quality always observable in his 
drawing. Indeed, so good and so individual is his 
work that it bids fair to found a little school, of - 
which evidence is given in the “ Lady-smocks” of 
Mr. W. G. Addison, a faithful study, but with a 
somewhat hard sky. In “ Ploughing,” Mr. Wilmot 
Pilsbury has produced an exceedingly careful draw- 
ing, quiet in colour and somewhat literal in manner, 
with a good sky, which may be criticised as being a 
little out of tone in the left corner. “The Fisher- 
man’s Way Home, Robin Hood’s Bay,” by Mr. W. 

















Moore, has a warm glow very difficult to get in blue, 
as Mr. Clack has found in “The Valley of Eccles- 
bourne, Hastings.” A fine impressionary effect has 
been seized by Mr. John White, whose “ Silent 
Pool” is transparent and full in tone; and, among 
dog-subjects, greater praise must be given to the 
colour than to the character or drawing of “ Friends 
of Humanity,” by Mr. A. V. Poney. Seldom has 
the sincere pencil of Mr. Arthur Severn produced 
anything so beautiful as his “Sunset at Sea,” which 
is subtly luminous, soft, and glowing to a wonderful 
degree ; the sea under the sun seems to be absolutely 
true, but. it may be a question whether the foam 
should not be accentuated by lighter tints. Mr. 
G. S. Elgood’s “ Far from the Madding Crowd” 
recalls Mason; it is very beautiful, but the absence 
of shadow is surely untrue. 

Mr. Ruskin so rarely exhibits any of his studies 
of nature or architecture that his “ Pass of Killie- 
crankie” was to be hailed as a piece of the great 
teacher’s practical instruction; and the love and 
learning which he has devoted to this minute portrait 
of rocks and lichens are worthy of the lover of 
- nature, the geologist, and the botanist so wonderfully 
combined in him. Close to this hung a careful and 
clever drawing of Mr. Ruskin’s not at all esthetically 
coloured study at Brantwood, by Mr. Alexander 
Macdonald. Mrs. Louise Jopling was represented by 
a pretty little drawing, “‘On the Riviera.” Besides 


the beautiful work already mentioned, two other 
examples of Mr. Alfred Parsons’s admirable art were 
exhibited—“ June, 1879, ‘A Summer of Green 
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Sorrows,’”’ and “ A Chalk Pit in the Southdowns ;” 
the former is especially characteristic, and has some 
fine soft modelling of clouds. Of quite another 
school than the boldest English work, and supreme in 
power, is Signor Cabianca’s “ Rocca di Papa,” the 
upper part of which—buildings and sky—is magnifi- 
cent in colour and light; nothing could well be more 
profound than the darks and the lights, the shadows 
and the-sky of this great colourist. Powerful in its kind 
is “An Old Veteran,” by Mr. W. S. Stacey; and 
very good are “ Aloes, Monaco,” by Mr. C. R. Aston, 
“An Arab Sheik,” by Mr. H. R. Rose, and “The 
Ice Season near London,” by Mr. Frank Barnard ; and 
very poetical is “ A Study from Nature,” by Mr. C. 
Vernede. Mr. Henry Moore’s work is always hors 
concours, and Mr. Waterlow’s merits are invariable. 
With a short sentence from Ruskin, Mr. Pownoll 
Williams exhibited a fine transparent study of a 
Venetian canal, admirable in colour, like all this 
refined artist’s works. From the hand of Miss Bertha 
Newcombe were “ Three Studies of Mére Morot,” very 
intelligent impressionary drawings of an old peasant 
at work in her cottage. Miss Newcombe should 
study the colour of M. Israels in similar subjects, for 
she is apt to introduce forcibly rainbow tints (after 
the manner once considered’ artistic in England) 
instead of making the most of the repose of 
grey. 

A number of other drawings merited special notice 
—among them Mr. E. T. Compton’s “ Midnight at 
the North Cape,” “A Bright Day in Autumn,” 
and several flower-pieces by ladies. 


—-oe—— 


HE trite saying, “ Well begun is half done,” can 

be very aptly applied to the study of art. Much 
valuable time has been lost, and talent misdirected, 
oftentimes entirely squandered, by mistakes made in 
the first stages of education; or, if something be 
saved from the general wreck, how dearly has it been 
bought by disastrous experience and the mortifying 
reflection, “If I could have done this, or been put 
in the way of doing this ten years ago!” It is true 
there is very much that can only be learnt by experi- 
ence, but there are many cases in which those who 
will may learn from the experience of others. In 
turning to statistics of the academy schools in art- 
centres on the Continent, one cannot but be struck 
by the large number of foreigners studying in these 
schools. It may not be surprising that the largest 
proportion of these are of American, Russian, Polish, 
Scandinavian, and Hungarian nationality ; but when 


one finds a goodly number of English students among 
these, it seems a proof that art-students in this 
country do not find all their requirements met by the 
system of instruction followed here ; and Mr. Poynter, 
who has done more than any living artist to improve 
this system, has also, in wielding the pen, explained 
most clearly the fundamental difference between 
English and foreign systems of art-education. Now 
it is not difficult for young men to overcome this 
obstacle. I believe there is no academy abroad 
which excludes foreigners from partaking of their 
privileges ; but what are the lady students to do, to 
them the academies close their doors? They have 
simply the choice between staying at home, or 
seeking private instruction in some Continental town 
as best they may; and here how many questions 
arise! ‘“ Which is the best place to go to? What 


sort of instruction shall I find there? What are 
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the expenses? and what is the social position of a 
lady art-student?’’ These and countless minor ques- 
tions rise as a wall before the student who wishes 
to carry on.or complete her art-education abroad. 
Firstly, as to the place. From personal ex- 
perience I can speak of but two; but if, on the 
testimony of friends and fellow-students, 1 mention 
- the characteristics of other places, and appear to 
compare these unfavourably with a certain little 
city on the banks of the rushing, impetuous Isar, 
it must not be concluded that I have any narrow 
views on the subject, or think that nothing is to 
be learnt anywhere else. But I state a simple fact 
when I say that among the friends and fellow- 
students above mentioned are some who have lived 
for a longer or shorter time, for the purpose of art- 
study, in Paris, Berlin, Diisseldorf, Dresden, Buda- 
Pesth, and Florence; and most of these have 


eventually been drawn, as by magnetism, to Munich, . 


all agreeing that in this place they found their 
various requirements met to a much fuller extent than 
in any of the above-named places—and these require- 
ments are neither few nor easy of fulfilment. First 
and foremost is, of course, to be considered the kind 
of instruction to be obtained ; secondly, facilities for 
social intercourse among artists and fellow-students, 
and for living a gargon life, such as can only be 
obtained in a place where it is a common thing for a 
lady to live alone in lodgings (if she prefer this to 
living in a boarding-house) for the purpose of com- 
pleting her education either in painting or music; 
lastly and not least in this category of requirements, 
on which I will enlarge further on, is the question of 
expense, which is also a great consideration. 

As regards the cities mentioned above—these 
have, in common with Munich and London, excellent 
schools of design; but Diisseldorf possesses no collec- 
tion of old masters, and but few art-treasures. Berlin, 
in common with Paris and London, has the drawback 
of size—that is, museums, galleries, schools, and 
artists are separated by immense distances, which 
greatly interfere with the sociability and accessibility 
of things. In Paris the system followed for the 
instruction of more advanced lady students is gene- 
rally this: an artist opens a large atedier and receives 
pupils, who attend perhaps every day in the week ; 
they find the model ready costumed and posed, and 
all they have to do is to choose their place and begin 
to work, the artist coming occasionally to correct 
them. In Dresden and Berlin this system is also 
followed, but the leading artists do not undertake to 
correct. In Diisseldorf the great artist v. Gebhardt 
has, or had, one or two select lady pupils, and the 
system of instruction is similar to that followed in 
Munich; but I always heard it was immensely 
difficult to find any artist in Diisseldorf who cared to 
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receive pupils in this way. Florence is a good place 
for amateurs, sight-seers, or artists who go there to 
educate themselves, but my friends who had been 
there did not find much facility for obtaining 
practical instruction. This rapid glance at some of 
the chief art-centres of the Continent it was well to 
take, because people who do not understand the 
subject thoroughly are apt to think that because one 
place offers advantages in one direction, it stands to 
reason it must in the other; e.g., because Dresden 
has a splendid gallery, and is a good place for girls to 
finish their education in general, so it must be a good 
place for training an artist; and I instance Dresden 
particularly, because it seems a kind of trap into 
which every adventurer falls. I think almost all my 
friends in Munich had tried Dresden first, and I 
myself did not escape the popular delusion, but was 
there for some months before going to Munich. 

And now, to come to Munich at last, it may be 
interesting, in so far as the system of instruction 
for young men in the academy is made the model, 
to a certain extent, for the system adopted outside its 
walls for women, to note its construction. When 
a young man has passed through the drawing-schools © 
and elementary painting-room, he passes on into the 
school of some particular professor, whom’ he may 
select himself. He is then separated in his work from 
the mass of other students, has either a studio alone, 
or with one or more companions, and commences to 
work up his own designs and sketches. His professor 
visits him in his studio, and there superintends all 
he does, guiding and supporting, so to speak, the 
first attempts to walk alone ; perhaps once or twice 
a week these visits may be paid, perhaps not so 
often as this, according as circumstances may require. 
Now it is in adopting this plan with relation to lady 
students that Munich stands in the foremost rank 
as a place of training and study for women. During 
the last five or six years the system has also wonder- 
fully developed, and the number, not only of students 
who take up their abode there for a time, but of 
artists who, having received their education, have 
settled there, is steadily increasing. Of course ladies 
have to pay for these advantages, whereas the young 
men in the academy have their instruction and atelier 
free; but it is a great deal to be able to get them 
at all. 

The director of the academy is Carl v. Piloty, a 
name well known even out of his own country. 
Although in his official capacity he cannot assist 
lady students, yet there is no man more kindly and 
sympathetic than he; his door is ever open, and 
his time ever at the disposal of the student, be she 
foreigner or fellow-countrywoman, who presents her- 
self with a roll of drawings before him. To our 
exclusive English customs it may seem incredible 
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that the stranger may walk straight up to the atelier 
of one of the greatest living painters, knock, and 
enter into his presence. No Cerberus in the form of 
porter, footman, or sub-director guards this abode of 
art; and how genial the greeting and encouraging 
the advice, how kindly and readily given, the writer 
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which has to be passed before the Hawsmeister’s 
office is reached. It is well to be provided with some 
propitiatory offering in the shape of small change 
before bearding this official in his den, especially if 
you want him to send you any models. The models 
naturally leave their addresses with him, and he thus 
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can testify. In order, however, not to encroach upon 
this kindness, I would advise the intending visitor 
to find out when the director’s Sprechstunde (or con- 
sulting hour) is, which may be done by inquiry 
of the Hausmeister in the academy building. The 
present locale of the academy is in the old town, 
in the former Jesuit monastery. Entering under an 
hoary archway, one finds oneself among cloisters and 
court-yards ; facing one a colossal statue of a lion, 


becomes a person of importance. Let us hope that, 
when installed in the new academy building, he will 
put off some of his Bavarian gruffness, and copy the 
excellent example set him by his head and director. 

But readers will not unnaturally ask, “‘ How are 
we to set to work when we get there?” Let us 
suppose that a lady is quite unacquainted with the 
place, and has not even a single introduction to any 
artist. Her best course would be to go to live ina 
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boarding-house (among Germans, if possible), and in 
this way she would be able to make acquaintances 
and gain information about things generally. As re- 
gards her studies, of course the first step is to choose 
a master, and, having chosen, to get accepted as a 
pupil. Not being acquainted with perhaps more 
than a few leading names among Munich artists, 
such as Piloty or Lindenschmidt, she will do well to 
pay a visit to the exhibitions of modern paintings 
in the town. During the summer months the local 
Austeliung on the Kénigs-platz is open; all the 
year round the very fine galleries of the dealer 
Wimmer, in the Brienner Strasse, are open free to 
all comers; and, again, the Kunst-Verein; under the 
arcade of the Hof-Garten, has an exhibition which 
has fresh pictures every Sunday, and is open every 
day in the week except Saturday on payment of a 
small admission fee. Here there is ample opportunity 
for becoming acquainted with the work of Munich 
artists; and the names and addresses of those selected 
being noted, a roll of drawings and your request to 
receive instruction are sufficient introduction to the. 
artist. Of course the fee required differs a good deal. 
Five years ago, when I first went to Munich, twenty 
florins a month was the usual sum, and it is probably 
about the same now; it is equivalent in our currency 
to thirty-five shillings. This is simply for the correc- 
tion ; atelier and models are quite separate, and it is 
really difficult to find a studio, especially in the autumn 
and during the winter, when they are all occupied. 
Of course it must be as close as possible to the 
master’s atelier, so that he may not have far to come. 
If one does not hear of one through friends, it is best 
to look through the advertisements in the Neuesten 
Nachrichten, and to peruse the little written notices 
of apartments to let which are posted on every avail- 
able space on house wall or door; or one may employ 
a Dienstman, or licensed messenger, to find one for 
you, telling him in what locality you wish it 
to be; and those who are “at home” in Munich 
will look up a well-known character among artists, 
the so-called Photographie Mutter, and commission 
her to find what they want. This Photographie 
Mutter is an old woman with a bulging portfolio 
under her arm, who brings round all sorts of odds 
and ends of photographs, which, with considerable 
bartering, she disposes of, accompanied with all the 
latest bits of gossip and scandal from the studios. 
‘‘ Any landscape backgrounds, animals, birds, houses, 
figures, beautiful new bits from Vienna?” is the 
burden of her song as she enters, and woe to those 
who let her unfold her packets and display her ware, 
for not only time but the purse also is endangered. 
Yet she has sometimes very useful bits, only one must 
not mind bargaining. The prices of ateliers differ 
very much, according to size and situation; they 


vary from twenty to thirty-five shillings a month; 
attendance about two or three shillings a month. 

Now it will depend a good deal upon the stage of 
advancement the student has reached, how her studies 
will best be commenced. An artist generally takes the 
student as he finds her, and probably advises her, as 
a test of ability, to paint a life-sized head from the 
life. According to the result here obtained the future 
course is decided. Possibly more such “study heads” 
are advised, perhaps to be drawn only, as the case 
may be; now and then for a change a still life 
is arranged as practice in colour and handling -the 
materials. The master will desire the student to 
make compositions and sketches of subjects for pic- 
tures, which he will criticise, and if the student be 
advanced enough, assist and guide in carrying out. 
He will advise study of the drawings of old masters 
in the print-room of the Old Pinacothek, and of 
the treasures of the National Museum; in short, 
he will endeavour to educate in every way the hand, 
the eye, and the mind. From an economical point of 
view it is best for those who are simply painting 
“study heads” to try and join one or two fellow- 
students in a similar stage of work, in studio and 
model, as it lessens these expenses considerably, 
besides which there is the advantage of hearing the 
criticisms of the master on the work of others. 
Especially for a stranger I would recommend this 
course, as one is thus brought into contact with other 
students, and one’s circle of acquaintance is enlarged. 

As may be supposed, model-hunting is a very ne- 
cessary sport; not that one need go very far, unless 
a particular character is wanted. The professional 
models come round to the studios and announce 
themselves as such, with the words, “ Brauchen sie 
kein Model?” One shows his hands; another 
impresses on you the fact that he is always painted 
as a monk, and possesses a Carmelite cowl in which 
he will be happy to sit; a shepherd with crook in 
hand and dog at heels recommends himself to you ; 
and a Dachauer peasant woman in full costume 
almost implores to be employed. The price for which 
these various advantages may be procured varies also, 
the old people being cheaper than the young ones. 
These latter are well paid at three shillings a day of 
six hours; old people can be had for about fourpence 
an hour. At the Spitdler, or kind of refuges for 
old paupers, you may go in and walk round the 
different rooms and inspect the inmates, while the 
younger models are to be found in the kitchen of 
Café Dauner, between twelve and one, refreshing 
themselves with coffee and bread. 

It will, I think, be inferred from what I have 
said that there is nothing of school routine or 
discipline in this method of study. I mean, of 
course, no outward enforcement of laws and rules; 
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it is left entirely to the individual to be idle, 
indifferent, or industrious ; to begin work at eight, 
or ten, or twelve in the morning. There are no 
examinations or tests to be passed, save those of 
public opinion on work publicly exhibited; but I 
think I am right in believing that no outward force 
can ever train an artist, and that those ladies who place 
themselves under the guidance of eminent painters 
require no stimulus but such as they find in their own 
ambition and aspirations, and which makes the appro- 
bation of their master their highest aim and reward. 

It would be advisable for a stranger to cultivate 
as much as possible the society of her fellow-students. 
Constant emulation and interchange of opinion on 
art-subjects is valuable, and the long winter evenings 
are usually employed in drawing from the figure 
model. A lady places her studio at the disposal of 
perhaps half a dozen friends and acquaintances, who 
share the expense of model, light, and heat, and in 
this way additional experience and practice are gained. 
In the summer delightful sketching expeditions may 
be undertaken, and the charming scenery of the 
neighbouring Bavarian Alps explored. I always 
experienced the utmost cordiality and friendliness 
from all with whom I came in contact, and there is 
no difficulty in forming a pleasant and profitable 
circle of acquaintances. 


It may not perhaps be entirely out of place to 
name some of those artists who receive lady pupils, 
and who enjoy the highest reputation not only as 
artists but as teachers, for these qualifications are not 
always combined. Herrn Benczur and Lindenschmidt, 
who six or seven years ago received lady pupils and 
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guided their studies with marked success, have now 
given up this line of activity, and their places are 
filled by two men who are certainly equally well known 
as artists and masters—Alex. Liezenmayer and Joseph 
Fliiggen. Of these two the latter has by far the larger 
number of ladies studying under him, and I can as a 
pupil testify to the unswerving interest in the career 
and progress of his scholars, and the earnest and 
severe candour of the criticism to which he submits 
their work; so that the student is from the begin- 
ning convinced that serious study and indefatigable 
diligence are indispensable requisites to those who 
wish to stand well in the estimation of “ Meister 
Fliiggen.” The accompanying woodcut shows some 
lady students at work. Their model is quite one of the 
Munich celebrities in the model world—an old man 
upwards of ninety years of age, with most picturesque 
silvery white beard and flowing hair. I suppose 
there is scarcely a studio in Munich in which he has 
not “sat,” from the director Piloty’s down to that 
of the merest tyro in art. He has saved a consider- 
able sum of money, and boasts that he is going to 
bequeath it to the Academy of Painting. 

It will thus be seen, I think, that in Munich 
is a not unimportant nucleus of lady artists and 
art-students, and those who’ are so fortunate as 
to be able to make trial of its capabilities will 
not find their trouble and expense to have been in 
vain. As I have tried to show, it is particularly to 
more advanced students that Munich offers peculiar 
advantages over and above those which can be ob- 
tained in any large town either in England or on 
the Continent. Cuartorre J. WEEKS. 
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T is one of our experiences, as an old Oxford 
resident, that people do not quarrel about archi- 
tecture nearly as much as they did. In early days, 
that is to say, in our undergraduate days, it was not 
only a fashionable study—which involved any amount 
of ill-informed excitement about it, and incensed a 
large number of people with strong views on the 
subject, when they had no right to any opinion at all 
—but it was closely connected with the polemics of 
what is now called the Oxford movement. Like 
every other subject in England, architecture got 
mixed up with religion and politics, or, which is 
worse, with religion as a political force. There was 
good and evil in it all. Devotion is good, and as far 
as the pursuit of Gothic architecture from 1830 to 
1850 meant an honest desire to dedicate art and 
beauty to divine service, it was right, and did good 


to those who worked at it in earnest. But they suf- 
fered as architectural students, from the fact that the 
almost devotional way in which they pursued their 
study led them to attend to nothing but ecclesias- 
tical architecture; while their eagerness to invent 
or swallow symbolism—sometimes with the greatest 
conceivable extravagance—led their attention far too 
much to the decorative, ornamental, or significant side 
of church-building. Nobody knew or cared enough 
about construction, or mathematics, or whether a 
building was a good building or not. They began 
with crockets and finials, and the fag-end of florid 
Gothic; and over these subjects they naturally fell 
out: their minds were theological—whether they 
were deeply read in theology or not. They could 
neither draw nor do sums; and he who is deficient in 
both these branches of acquirement shou'd at least 
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read the works of architects who possess them before he starts opinions of his own. This is partly by way 

of accounting for the fact that Oxford men are not generally very well acquainted with Oxford archi- 

tecture, but always go off into archwology. - |... 

Then, one never—or very seldom—faith- j 
i 





fully studies the place in which one lives. 4 
Another great reason is that from want * :- 
of real knowledge of — 
constructive architec- 
ture, as an art, and 
as a lay art, we are 
all too apt to take 
the painter’s view 
of its great per- 
formances, and to 
consider buildings 
good in proportion 
to their picturesque- 
ness, impressiveness, 
or convenience for 
our paper or canvas. 
This, however, would 
lead us to the effects 
produced in English 
architecture by the works 
of Professor Ruskin, and 
that neglect of Oxford men 
for their own edifices which has 
been the natural result of all 
their admiration and aspirations 
being withdrawn to Florence and 
Verona. We must begin with sf 
Oxford now, well pleased to think 
how much more the new generation 
ought to know than we did in our ~~ 
time. We suppose they don’t think, *” 
as some of us did, Gothic architecture 
was invented by the Goths, or Byzan- 
tine in Byzantium; and that they are 
aware that both systems have certain rela~- g)')’, ° 
tions with the works and teaching of Rome! d 

It is very odd how cities resemble—or 
at least remind one of—each other. A 
dome with a river, or its valley; or a 
hill prospect over a forest of spires: 4! f.3 > 
in the second aspect, I have heard — ae ry 
Oxford compared with Prague and -~ 2 oles 2 
Salzburg; in the first, with Rome, 7 
London, Florence, and Jerusalem, and : 9 PE Ne 
each of them in turn compared with the i <$ | { a 

| 
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other. It is not uninteresting to consider what those two features 
represent. The river is the world; it stands for traffic, waterway, 
division of property and of race, and assuredly for battle at its . 
fords and bridges. The dome derives from the Greco-Roman or 
primitive church, as surely as the first original idea of Christian architecture was to support a central cupola 
with a fourfold nave, taking one idea from the Greek circular temple or Roman bath, the other from 
the Roman “dromical ” business basilica. Of course, on writing this down, it occurs to us as a somewhat 
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pestilent and irrelevant exception, that the Radcliffe 
Library at Oxford is devoted to literary and not 
ecclesiastical purposes. But it sets us down just 
where we ought to be, that is to say, close to the 
middle of High Street, “bounded,” as geography 
books say, on the north by itself, on the south by 
St. Mary’s Church, on the east by All Souls’, and 
on the west by the King’s Hall and College of 
Brazenose. 

The University Church may be taken as an apt 
illustration of the highly miscellaneous nature of 
Oxford architecture. It is true that the gradual con- 
struction of most of our older cathedrals ranges over 
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chancellorship of Bishop Russell, whose shield of 
arms is found with that of the University in the 
spandrils of the west door. The architect was Sir 
Reginald Bray, then High Steward of the Uni- 
versity. For the more ancient part, “the panels 
and gables of the pinnacles testify to the date of 
the tower, being lined with a profusion of pome- 
granates, in honour of Eleanor of Castile,¢ the 
mother of Edward II.” Adam de Brom was her 
almoner, and superintended the earlier work; his 
chapel at the base of the tower on the north-west 
side was founded at the same time, but rebuilt with 
the nave in the fifteenth century. Then came the 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE, FROM THE CHERWELL. 


many centuries of changing style, and that the results 


sometimes border on the grotesque. There is cer- 
tainly a considerable difference, to say the least, be- 
tween the restored tower, spire, and chapel of Adam 
de Brom (c. 1300) and the porch finished for Arch- 
bishop Laud in 1637.* The chancel was built 1460 ; 
it bears on one of its corbels the rebus of Walter 
Lyhert, Le Harte or Le Hert, Provost of Oriel, 
and afterwards Bishop of Norwich, who died in 
1472. This part was completed some twelve years 
later. In the beginning of the reign of Henry VII. 
the remainder was entirely rebuilt by the University, 
“not solely,” as Anthony & Wood observes, “at 
their own charges, but mostly by the benefactions 
of others, which they procured.” The king gave forty 
oaks. The church was re-opened in 1488, in the 

* By Dr. Morgan Owen, his chaplain, from a design by N. 
Stone, who had studied under Inigo Jones. 
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Laudian porch. Its heavy twisted columns are per- 
haps imitations of Italian work of the same kind, 
possibly in St. Peter’s at Rome. The sculpture of 
the “ Virgin and Child” (p. 348) was made an 
article of impeachment against the Archbishop, and 
the whole thing nearly got pulled down in the 
restorations and repairs of 1850 and 1856. Had 
that been done we should have had an opportunity 
of writing a paper on the Vandalism of purism, 
which would probably have contained remarks appro- 
priate to modern estheticism, but happily has not 
yet been called for. 

The Church of St. Peter’s in the East is a fine 
Norman building of the twelfth century, which re- 
tains the appearance of its earlier days, though the 
Saxon tower of St. Michael’s in the Corn Market 


+ So Anthony 4 Wood, quoted in Skelton’s “ Oxonia Antiqua 
Restaurata.” 
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has the earlier claim. It may be referred to the 
eleventh century—having long and short work at 
the angles—and so may the striking old castle 
tower of William Rufus. To the twelfth century 
belong the remains of the nave, transepts, and choir 
arches of the cathedral ; and the Church of St. Frides- 
wide, or Christ Church. Its ancient and beautiful 
spire, though not part of the original design, is 
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nevertheless one of the earliest in the kingdom. Its 
upper part was rebuilt a few years since, and the 
decayed old work has been built up in the verger’s 
garden to preserve it. The east end of the cathedral 
can be well seen from the same place. The entrance 
gateway known as “Tom Gateway” was built as 
far as the two smaller towns by Wolsey, and 
was completed by Wren in 1682. Christ Church 
has “ suffered change of frame ” like other 
cathedrals ; but secular buildings have, of 
course, undergone still more. The univer- 
sity and college system has been a great 
cause of continued progress and variety, 
in buildings meant for habitation as well 
as for public purposes. If Oxford, as a 
body, has not marched with the very ad- 
vanced guard of English thought, she has 
always had her representatives in it; and 
the life of the whole place has, perhaps, 
rather too faithfully reflected national 
phases of opinion and taste. The “ typical 
development” of college buildings is hap- 
pily indicated by the author of “ Sketches 
from Cambridge.” As the features he 
describes remind us of Magdalen, we 
transfer ourselves thither on the legs of 
the spirit, past Queen’s and the new schools 
—whereof, perchance, hereafter. 

“Our college,” says the Cambridge 
Don, “has all that is essential to the ideal 
of acollege. There is the ancient corner 
of building, half merged in more modern 
structures, which our founder acquired, with 
an adjoining field, from certain monks. 
There is the less venerable court, which 
affords a perfect example of Elizabethan 
architecture. There is the atrocious pile 
of obtrusive ugliness which some sixty 
years since repaired the ravages of a fire. 
We have, of course, a hall, which has been 
restored to show the old oak roof” (in 
Oxford generally chestnut, as at Christ 
Church, where we remember the process) ; 
“we have a chapel, which causes me to 
live in daily fear of another restoration 
and liberal subscription. Of course, too, 
we are ‘bosomed deep in tufted trees ;’ 

. we have a lawn of velvet turf, 
hitherto devoted to the orthodox game of 
bowls, but threatened by an invasion of 
croquet, for female influence is slowly but 
surely invading our cloisters.” 

Magdalen cloisters may, perhaps, better 
than others embody the popular idea of 
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old collegiate buildings. of the richer sort, 
although they have been in a great measure 
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The general view of Magdalen and 
its groves is one of the most pleasing 
summer landscapes in England, as seen 
from the standpoint of our illustration. 
-It is a thorough composition as to 
forms and masses, and has all the de- 
lightful associations of old trees and 
time-worn architecture, for ever reflected 
in calm waters. A traveller, or in 
fact any non-resident, had better come 
to Oxford in summer, or at least under 
green boughs. With bare branches one 
misses the special pleasure of contrast 
which results from the presence of a cer- 
tain number of full-grown trees among grey 
stone buildings. Nobody knows, because 
| nobody asks or analyses, how much we 





really are affected by colour and form; 
| people enjoy them without understanding 
their own pleasure; or they explain every- 
thing by careless use of the word associa- 
tion. They do not quite like to own what 
a difference it really makes in their feeling 
about a place, if they see bright green 
sprays in contrast with the iron-grey 
architecture, or if they see nothing but 
sooty old boughs in doleful harmony with 
sooty old stones. There is something, it 
is true, about the gloom of Oxford in bad 
weather which seems pretty well in cha- 
racter, and which our illustration of High 
Street and St. Mary’s spire fully illus- 
trates. But it will be there seen that the 
All Souls’ sycamore “‘ comes,” as sketchers 
say, exactly as it ought, whether one looks 
down-street or up-street ; and it is diffi- 
cult to say how much that tree would 
be missed if it were gone from its place 
so near the centre of the great curve, 
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restored in the present century. The south side was 
rebuilt entirely after the original model, and the 
walls of the cioister and windows over it in the 
interior face of the quadrangle are part of the old 
building. The grotesque figures in the interior of 
the quadrangle generally go by the name of the “ Vir- 
tues and Vices.” Let not the visitor forget, after 


seeing the hall, its portraits, and its oak wainscot of 
1541, with eight carvings of the life of St. Mary 
Magdalene, to turn into the chaplain’s quadrangle. 
Take the narrow passage next the hall on your right, 
and look upwards from the base to the: summit of 
its beautiful and beloved tower, the commanding land- 
mark of Oxford from her southern and eastern sides. 








opposite University College. But the true 
relief is in the colour contrast of green 
and grey—not only one tint of each, but 
of every variation of shade and hue in both. 
Before we attempt to sketch more definitely— 
as we propose to do in another paper—the periods 
of Oxford architecture, two remarks may be made. 
First, the requirements of college buildings, their 
rapid enlargement, and the growing needs of personal 
comfort made changes very rapid ; and builders would 
generally choose the prevailing style of their times, 
and perhaps prefer its newest phase, Oxford being often 
rapid in adopting new things as well as very conser- 
vative of old ones. Secondly, as has been already ob- 
served, this characteristic diversity prevails in almost 
all the cathedrals in England, and distinguishes them 
markedly from those of the Continent. All the great 
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French cathedrals, such as Paris, Rheims, Chartres, 
Bourges, and Amiens, are singularly uniform 
throughout. This can hardly be said of any cathe- 
dral in England except Salisbury, and partly of 
Norwich. Sometimes, as 
at Lincoln, the variety 
is that of harmonious 
progress, and, as Fer- 
gusson says (ii., p. 170, 
“History of Architec- 
ture”), “the simplicity 
of the’ Early English 
nave and choir blossoms 
at last into the chaste 
beauty of the angel 
choir at the east end, 
richness of treatment 
gradually increasing from 
the nave to the altar.” 
Sometimes, as at Glou- 
cester, the differences, 
say of a Norman skele- 
ton veiled with perpen- 
dicular tracery, are too 
bewildering. But if the 
architect can waive the 
rigour of his science for 
awhile, and join hands 
with the antiquary and 
historian, he will find 
chronicles enough in these 
churches to compensate 
for symmetry, and show 
what landmarks or even 
‘fossils of history such 
great art-works are. One 
can best judge of this 
by one’s feelings in the 
great Continental fabrics 
which, like Mainz, Trier, 
or Aachen, show the taste, 
the devotion, and the 
handiwork of successive 
European races. 

Perhaps the old- 
worldliness of Oxford is 
not reverenced so much 
as it should be. It is 
difficult to say how many 
of its residents are members. of the Anti-Restora- 
tion Society. If they be numerous, they cannot 
have much influence in the governing body of 
any college I know. I wish one of them would 
write an appendix ‘to ‘How Oxford was Built,” 
setting forth how Oxford is being knocked down. 
Of course, she is being run up again by contract, 
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or else she is being chipped, and scoured, and faced, 
and repaired. Tongue cannot tell how glaring and 
disagreeable the change has been for the last ten 
years to old Oxford men, and therefore the pen 
need not attempt the 
subject. | Nevertheless, 
when the impression of an- 
tiquity, which the name 
Oxford always connotes, 
is gone, visitors are likely 
to be disappointed with 
the place; and a little 
warning will do no harm. 
The stranger may as well 
be prepared to see High 
Street, as at present, like 
agallery of those portraits 
which one sees exhibited 
at the picture-cleaners’, 
divided down the middle 
"into two halves, one in- 
visibly dirty, the other 
incredibly clean; only 
you can’t tell whether 
the ingenious owner has 
cleaned one half or 
dirtied the other. 

I have sat on build- 
ing delegacies in my 
time, and heard various 
building debates. One 
or two impressions re- 
main on my mind about 
them. The most pro- 
minent one is that Ox- 
ford, as a deliberative 
body, knows and cares 
but little about art 
or architecture, construc- 
tion or ornamentation. 
Secondly, I remember 
that people talked as if 
they thought that new 
buildings ought to be 
constructed with all the 
venerable impression of 
centuries upon their 
economic sides. What- 
ever manner of elevations 

we produced, we were asked for resemblance to the 
time-honoured front of University (the speaker pro- 
bably having a hazy idea that Alfred built it), or to the 
exquisite facade of Wadham, or the aristocratic calm 
of Merton, or something of that kind. Calm will 
never come back to Oxford in our days, except in the 
dead heart of Long Vacation. Mavuicrr Hawke. 
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ON THE ROAD TO GERMAN PRISONS. 
(From the Painting by Alphonse de Neuville. By permission of Messrs. Goupil & Co.) 


OUR LIVING ARTISTS. 
ALPHONSE DE NEUVILLE. 


NECDOTAL literature, anecdotal landscape, 
anecdotal sculpture, and above all anecdotal 
military painting seem to be in the temper of 
our time. The reason of the preference is not the 
trivial one which at first suggests itself—that is, a 
love of gossip, natural gossip or heroic gossip, as 
the case may be, rather than of solid narrative ; 
for a better reason lies in the fact that the personal 
man—the human unit—has become very interesting 
to us of late, and that anecdotal art brings us 
near to him, and near also to Nature, whose more 
accidental moods and humbler phases seem to have 


an intimate interest akin to that of individuality: 


in man. Some epic largeness will of course be lost 

in the prevalence of this modern fashion, something 

of the generalities of noble classic art must disappear, 

but the gain is a gain of truth; and when, in place 

of Classicism, the world accepted Romanticism with 
49 


its insistence on human characteristics, it might have 
foreseen the speedy advent of Realism with its love 
of human accidents. 

The realistic revolution has extended to all the 
arts. In some of them its effects may be more 
reasonably lamented than in others, but in one 
art none surely will hesitate to look upon it as a 
vital reform—and that is the art of military painting. 
War is human, intimate, noble, only in its episodes— 
in its anecdotes. To leave painting for a moment 
and come to literature: who does not know the stolid, 
generalised narrative of school histories—the records 
of Roman campaigns, for instance, each chapter of 
which ended, in a spirit of cheerful dulness, with the 
formula, “the garrison was put to the sword.” It 
is quite certain that in such weary history as this we 
never come near to any human heart; and so it is 
with the military painting which was the boast of 
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France before the dawn of the anecdotal age. Even 
if personal incident was admitted, it only existed in 
the form of by-play, and never as the leading motive 
of a picture. Now, we could endure masses and 
generalities in politics, love—in any of the interests 
of life—but we cannot endure them in slaughter. 
War seen from a distance, from the distance of 
conventionality: and heartlessness, is stupid; it is 
noble in detail only, and it is of all things the most 
intimately concerned with experience; and experience, 
as we know, is the watchword of the Realists. 

M. Alphonse de Neuville is the leader of modern 
military art. To him has fallen the supreme good 
fortune of being so completely in the movement 
of his time that he became, in his own art, repre- 
sentative of his time. To hold this happy position it 
is necessary to be in the very front rank of change 
and progress; we can all belong to our time in the 
sense of following its movements, but those who 
are typical of it and thoroughly representative of it 
are those who lead it—which is only an apparent 
paradox. 

M. de Neuville was a soldier in all his hopes and 
sympathies before he knew he was an artist. He 
was born in 1836, a date which his fresh, swift, and 
young spirit and manner seem to belie. Little is to 
be told of his early boyhood except an unwonted 
measure of success at college, and his protracted 
differences with his parents as to his choice of a 
‘ profession. These difficulties were arranged for a 
time, and the boy was permitted. to enter the 


preparatory Naval School of Lorient. . It was here _ 


that the first striking capacity for drawing was 
manifested, and, according to M. Gustave Goetschy’s 
admirable and interesting notice of the painter’s 
career, it was M. Dubousset, the professor of 
drawing at the school, who played that part of 
prophet which is attached to the early years of every 
genius. ‘ Whatever you do, remember that you will 
never be anything but a painter,” said the professor 
to his pupil; and all the instruction which he be- 
stowed upon De Neuville was given with a special 
heart, interest, and energy. He led the boy straight 
to nature, even the laws of perspective being 
studied not from a book, but from the lines of build- 
ings in the streets. Upon his return home to Saint 
Omer, Alphonse de Neuville found that his parents 
had repented of their former concessions. Permission 
to enter the Naval School was denied, but, his old 
drawing-master’s prophecy having its weight with 
him, he was resigned to the refusal, and even con- 
sented to enter upon a course of law, intending to 
devote the ample leisure of a nominal student to 
strenuous work with the pencil. He took up his 
abode in the Quartier Latin, and spent his days in 
sketching the men at the Military School and at the 
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Champ de Mars. He did not begin by a composed 
picture, for which professional models should sit in 
uniform ; we hear nothing of a studio in this early 
time; but he drew the men—the man, with all the 
character and temper and accident of his face and 
figure, his bearing and gesture. 

At the end of three years of this happy work 
De Neuville had completed his law-studies with 
a success which surprised himself, in view of his 
constant and deliberate distractions. But his first 
announcement, on reaching home, was that of his 
determination to be nothing but an artist. For a 
whole year a struggle continued on the subject. No 
one was unkind or tyrannical to the headstrong 
youth ; but in the eyes of his father he had chosen 
a deplorable profession. That father, nevertheless, 
would not thwart his child entirely. The two went 
together to Paris, and made that pilgrimage to 
the studios of great authorities, which so many a 
pair, the young with the old, have performed before 
A favourable verdict 
on the son’s power or promise would have consider- 
able weight in the family decisions. The first opinion 
sought was that of M. Bellangé, the great military 
painter of that day, and it.was uncompromisingly 
unfavourable. Bellangé was probably bored by the 
familiar apparition of a father and son from the 
country. “ Most artists,” he said, “die more or less 
of hunger, and those who survive are not happy men. 
Take my advice; go back to the provinces.” Thence 
the De Neuvilles passed to the studio of M. Yvon, 
a military painter of great standing and of official 
character. He gave the aspirant’s drawings careful 
attention, but pronounced against any evidences of 
talent or promise. 

Nevertheless, Alphonse de Neuville won his 
father’s permission to go on his predetermined way, 
and entered the studio of M. Picot, who thought so 
little of his new-pupil’s attainments that he forbade 
him the use of colour, and put him back into chalk 
studies. The student certainly had confidence in 
himself ; he left his master’s studio in a very few 
days, and went to work alone, without teaching, 
without encouragement, without that solace of the 
good opinion of others which the strongest hearts 
require in moments of discouragement. His lonely 
little studio was brightened by none of these things, 
but it was the scene of indomitable hard work. In 
the winter of 1858-59 he had completed his first 
picture—* The Fifth Battalion of Chasseurs at the 
Gervais Battery.” He took it to his sometime 
master, M. Picot, to report progress and ask advice. 
The artist was intensely surprised at the vital quali- 
ties of the work. Some faults he found—a hotness 
of tone, a want of emphasis in the values of the 
foreground. De Neuville, though so self-reliant 
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when the world cast him on his own resources, was 
not a man to reject the advice of experience when 
given with due thought. He altered his picture, 
and had the pleasure of seeing it placed in the Salon 
and awarded a medal. More precious, however, to 
the young man than the hard-won praise of a con- 
temptuous former teacher, and than the prize of a 
Salon jury, was the encouragement given by Delacroix, 
who saw in his work that quality of movement which 
was to distinguish future pictures so eminently. 


Alphonse de Neuville was admitted to the intimacy 
of the master’s studio, and found there a helping 
hand which drew him precisely on the way which 
his own nature prompted him to follow. “ Study 
movement,” said Delacroix; “movement is more 
than form.” 

In 1860 M. de Neuville received a commission 
from an artistic society to paint the taking of Naples 
by Garibaldi. He went to the spot to study the 
scene and the people, was present at the siege of 
Capua, and enjoyed himself greatly among the ex- 
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citements of war in a lovely country. The result 
was a tolerably bad picture, fifteen feet long, which 
subsequently had an ignominious fate. But in the 
following year he achieved a canvas of thoroughly 
solid merit—“ Chasseurs of the Guard in the 
Trenches of the Mamelon Vert ”—which obtained a 
second medal. By two such successes at the Salon 
his work was placed hors concours—that is, free of 
entrance without any possibility of exclusion. Artists 
and critics were treating him with serious respect ; 


nevertheless, commissions were not exactly plentiful ; 
and it was at this time that M. de Neuville was 
obliged of necessity to turn his hand to illustration. 
He became, in effect, the most industrious of workers 
in black and white. His biographer, to whom we 
have already referred, declares that the walls of the 
maison Hachette (his publishers) might be papered 
from the cellars to the lofts with his drawings. 
Among the most memorable of his works of this 
kind are the illustrations to Guizot’s “ History of 
France.” 
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In 1864 M. de Neuville was able to rest for a 
while from illustrating and to return to the brush. 
He painted “The Attack upon the Streets of 
Magenta by the Chasseurs and Zouaves of the 
Guard,” which made a brilliant success, and was 
bought by the State for the artist’s native town. 
This was followed in 1866 by a “ Zouave Sentinel,” 
and in 1867 by “The Battle of San Lorenzo.” At 
about this time the modern character of his paint- 
ing of soldiers was beginning to assert itself more 
strongly. He was shaking off the last vestiges of 
the impersonal, generalised, and classical manner of 
his predecessors ; in subject he was, of course, at the 
same time abandoning battles more and more, and 
cultivating episodes, studying the habits and ways 
and temperament of the soldier—his simplicity, care- 
lessness, directness, good faith, the seal which service 
sets upon the varied natures of the ranks. M. de 
Neuville’s Salon picture in 1868 was bought by the 
State for the Museum at Lille. It represented the 
Chasseurs a pied crossing the Tchernaia, and was 
the most characteristic of the artist’s works up to 
that period. 

And now upon that vivid dramatic mind, which 
had imagined so much and realised so intensely, was 
to be placed the sign of fact and experience, giving 
his art the value of the truth—the truth with its 
turns, its unexpectedness, its paradox, its inimitable 
power. The war of 1870 gave this dolorous crown 
to the artists of France. Immediately on the out- 
break of hostilities, M. de Neuville took service as an 
engineer officer of the auxiliary troops, and subse- 
quently was attached as commissariat officer to the 
staff of General Callier. In the hard and cruel ser- 
vice of that terrible winter, in the snow and cold 
and misery of bivouac and battle, on the field of 
Le Bourget and Champigny, he learnt to know and 
love the nature of the soldier, but to hate what he 
well calls the stupidity of war, its blundering, blind 
massacre and destruction of the sentient characters, 
the endless varieties, the infinite individualities of 
men. It was then, indeed, that he must have recog- 
nised how well he had done in choosing anecdotal 
instead of historical war. Seen from a classic dis- 
tance war seemed something too detestable for art ; 
but looked at close, all was human—the shiver 
of the soldier in the frost, the pathetic grotesque 
position in which he slept, the position in which 
he died, the mean, poor, and pitiable heroisms of his 
life and death. M. de Neuville found, of course, 
that art must exercise a certain reticence; the 
whole truth cannot be told, as every one knows who 
has had a glimpse of a battle-field in the absolute 
sincerity of the photograph, but this is a matter of 
degree and not of kind. 

That campaign made by an artist bound to the 
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work of a soldier must have been a curious one. 
observant eye must have been quickened by a sym- 
pathy more than artistic, and the participation of 
cold and weariness and horror must have given a 
more intimate sincerity to every liné sketched after- 
wards from painful remembrance. Nor will the 
experience of 1870 ever pass from the mind of the 
artist, who has studied in a life-academy compared 
to which the classes of all the schools of art are like a 
play of puppets. The firstfruits of his service was 
“The Bivouac before Le Bourget,” exhibited at the 
Salon of 1872, and in the following year appeared 
that most memorable picture ‘The Last Cartridges,” 
which gained the cross of the Legion of Honour, and 
established the artist not only in the estimation of 
the painters and critics, but in the affections of all 
French people. Even amongst ourselves the work is 
too well known by means of reproductions to need 
a detailed description. It is enough to remind our 
readers that it showed a handful of French Chasseurs 
who have defended themselves in the upper room of a 
shot-riddled house until their cartridges are exhausted, 
and they prepare, whole, unwounded, and at leisure, 
for the inevitable massacre. The most significant 
figure of the little garrison is the boy who has thrust 
his idle hands into his trousers pockets, and is 
sombrely waiting for death. The absence of all 
bombast, insincerity, and self-consciousness from this 
group is, of course, the source of its power. The 
picture was the foremost of its year; engraving, 
lithography, photography, and a dozen methods of 
fac-simile brought it into the homes of civic and 
provincial France. Less brilliantly happy in subject, 
but of admirable truth, was “The Fight on a Rail- 
way,” which followed ‘The Last Cartridges.” Here 
a wounded lieutenant points the way to a crowd of 
“ Mobiles” who go forward with a kind of headstrong 
resolution and persistence; a tall Prussian bars the 
way. In the same year was exhibited “The Sea-weed 
Harvest,” in which the figures of peasant women are 
treated with an uncommon power, and the stormy 
sea and windy atmosphere are full of the impression 
of nature. 

The picture of 1874—“Attack by Fire upon a 
Barricaded House at Villersexel ”—has been pro- 
nounced the artist’s best work in its unity of com- 
position, energy of feeling, and draughtsmanship. 
“Le Bourget” has been in England, and will 
assuredly be remembered for its vivid truth, its 
solidity, and effect of fact, and for the revenge 
taken by the artist upon his country’s victors, whose 
Teutonism he has emphasised in all its coarsest 
attributes, with Gallic scorn. The scene, it will 
be remembered, is a homely village street, with 
its humble church—a familiar little theatre for an 
awful tragedy. A handful of French have defended 
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INTERCEPTED DISPATCHES. 
(From the Painting by Alphonse de Neuville. By permission of Messrs. Goupil & Co.) 


themselves within the church until the shot poured in 
through the shattered windows has not left one of 
the garrison unhurt. The helmeted Prussians stand 
aside, while a gun, just ordered up to finish the 
matter, comes clattering along the narrow village 
street. Meanwhile the garrison has at last surrendered, 


and out of the now open door are borne the broken, 
bleeding creatures, and laid down at the sides of the 
church steps. The Prussian commandant gives his 
orders with a most characteristic but in no way exag- 
gerated air of business, expressed in his broad back. 
In “A Trench before Paris,” an officer and six 
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men of the “ Mobiles ” are asleep under a bank of 
snow before a fire dying out. They lean together, 
and droop, and crouch ; handkerchiefs bound round 
their frozen ears, their /épis thrust awry, their hands 
wrapped round in their blankets—their positions are 
the uncouth attitudes of real sleep in cold and misery. 
Through the dark snow-laden air peers the sentinel 
over the wall of frozen earth. “ Prussian Prisoners 
in the Church of Villersexel” was another infi- 
nitely intelligent study of character, and was seen 
in this country ; so was “The Fight upon the House- 
tops.” As a piece of out-of-door tone, sunlight, and 
atmosphere, with great power and movement in the 
figures, must be mentioned “ Sharpshooters in the 
Genéts.” Nevertheless, M. de Neuville is neither 
a painter of sunshine nor a colourist; he has some 
disagreeable habits of -blackish colour, and of hot, 
harsh grey effects without warmth. As a master of 
tone and also of values he is an accomplished painter, 
as was proved by his “ Rorke’s Drift,” of which we 
spoke at length at the time of its exhibition here. 
In execution and in draughtsmanship he is at 
times too facile and too impressionary for solidity. 
If we hazard the criticism that M. de Neuville 
paints a soldier’s boots, with all their character, 
temper, habits, and history, rather than a soldier’s 
feet, we are only expressing our conviction that 
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“he relies too exclusively on the impression. But 


this is only the exaggeration of a great quality ; 
for he has the distinctively Latin faculty in art— 
intelligence of the eyes. This is the simple, single, 
and direct power, for lack of which intellectual 
England is comparatively poor in painters. 

After the war, M. de Neuville’s military pictures 
were not admitted to the annual exhibition in the 
Palais de |’Industrie, as the French Government 
considered them to be of such a nature as to interfere 
with the policy to be adopted towards Germany ; 
and consequently he has for some time been ex- 
cluded from competition for the official prizes awarded 
by the Ministére des Beaux-Arts. It was during this 
period that the artist produced both of the charac- 
teristic pictures which are here engraved. Comment 
is needless upon works like these, where the brush 
has laboured so conscientiously as to leave nothing 
in need of explanation. “On the Road to German 
Prisons” is certainly among the very best represen- 
tations of motion that art at any time has given us. 

The restriction which has just been referred to, 
however, is now removed; for in the recent liberal 
change of constitution granted to the Salon, M. de 
Neuville was appointed a member of the administra- 
tive commission, and again contributes to the Salon 
as in earlier times. Auice MEYNELL. 
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= I all the disabilities attach- 

= ing to our contem- 
porary architecture, 
none is so great as 
the lack of intelli- 
gent criticism. It is 
most unfortunate that 
so little wise and 
hearty censure is be- 
stowed upon it; that 
buildings which I will 
only allude to without particularising should be 
accepted by the general public, not only without 
indignation, but without protest. Would that 
they could be assailed with a chorus of the fiercest 
abuse! If one could but interest the public 
sufficiently to condemn such heartily, one might 
hope that a really fine building would receive its 
due meed of intelligent appreciation. 

Nor is this callousness and ignorance, where 
architecture is in question, confined to the working 
classes or the dourgeoisie. A public building, the 
home of literature and art, was opened the other day, 


and at the ceremony M.P.’s of distinction and an 
ex-Cabinet Minister spoke—all very eloquently— 
dwelling gracefully and pointedly enough on the 
objects of the building, with much sympathetic dis- 
course-on the unapproachable literary and artistic 
excellences of the ancient Greeks. I read through 
the reports for the piece of information most inter- 
esting to me, but in vain: the architect’s name was 
nowhere discoverable. Would those old Greeks have 
so treated their architect on a similar occasion? 
In the golden days of art a noble building brought 
due and instant recognition ; its author was deemed 
fit for the companionship of princes. He was sent 
on embassies to represent his sovereign, and was 
adjudged by common consent not only a benefactor 
of his country, but the peer of the greatest of her 
children. His art brought him honour, and the 
honours within his reach encouraged him in the 
pursuit of his art. What is his lot now? That 
of the forlorn one in the song. We never men- 
tion him; his name is never heard. The literary 
gents who compose those curious accounts of the 
opening of our larger buildings, especially if royalty 
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deigns to inaugurate them, never bestow a thought 
upon the author of the work. It is almost by acci- 
dent that he is referred to at all. His real importance 
in the matter, at any rate, is practically ignored. 

It was not without good reason that Dr. Johnson 
loved a good hater. The one insupportable thing 
is indifference, and from this the art of architecture 
is at the present day the greatest, if not the only, 
sufferer. No doubt the divisions of architectural 
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feeling in his designs, and openiy claims kindred 
with the Greeks. With the truce a calmer atti- 
tude has been assumed on both sides, and as a 
result we see slowly evolving an eclectic style, in 
which the principles of all foregoing styles shall 
find scope without the reproduction in fac-simile of 
the details of any. 

As one conspicuous example of this catholicity 
of. treatment and of its success, I venture to cite 
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schools and parties have in a measure led to this, 
and so we have been ourselves so far to blame. The 
stickler for classical forms and traditions has be- 
laboured the Goth, who has retorted, not ineffec- 
tively, upon his assailant. Each has held the other 
up to scorn, and the public, unable to make head or 
tail of the quarrel, has turned its back upon both, 
suspends its judgment, and withholds its sympathy. 
We are, however, it is to be hoped, emerging 
from this condition of mutual conflict. Our classic 
1s becoming more or less “free” in treatment, and 
the Goth no longer scruples to employ some classical 


the new Natural History Museum at South Ken- 
sington, a building of which any age or country 
might be proud. I will not touch upon its history 
or statistics ; but, regarding it simply as a work of 
art, I boldly claim for it a high place amongst 
contemporary work as by no means the least suc- 
cessful of the many successful works of its accom- 
plished author. 

No one who has watched Mr. Waterhouse’s 
career would be unprepared for this his crowning 
effort. He had, no doubt, a grand opportunity, 
and grandly has he turned it to account. 
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The building is not a classical one, as the term 
is ordinarily understood, although it has classical 
traditions in its balanced symmetry, and in the 
presence of those square pilasters of small projec- 
tion which separate the bays of its regular facade. 
Nor is it a Romanesque building, notwithstanding 
the unvarying recurrence of the round arch, and 
the detached or almost detached nook-shafts. It 
is not a Gothic building, though having steep 
gables and an arrangement of roofing—specially 
noticeable in the flanking ‘pavilions—which are 
eminently Gothic in motif as they are effective and 
picturesque in outline and grouping. — It is, in short, 
a Victorian building and no other, designed upon 
principles which have jnformed the great works of 
all time, but adapted to the wants, using the materials, 
and employing the methods of the age in which we 
live. 

Before dwelling upon its strong claims on our 
admiration, I will just touch, with becoming diffi- 
dence, upon a point or two in which, as it appears 
to me, the design is least happy. Firstly, it is 
unfortunate that the central block should not have 
been carried back the full depth of the main build- 
ing. On an oblique view, in perspective, the thin- 
ness of this portion of the structure is painfully 
apparent, and destroys that predominance of mass 
which the centre is felt to require in relation to 
the flanking pavilions. 

Secondly, it is, I think, at least arguable that 
the central portal, magnificent though it be, destroys 
in a measure the scale of the work. The two charm- 
ing lodges, contrasting with the main 
structure to its advantage, as St. Mar- 
garet’s Church contrasts with the Abbey, 
have their value in this connection can- 
celled by the enormous portal, which. 
throws out the rest of the building. 

Of the strength of the first objection 
I feel convinced. I give the other for 
what it is worth. 

And now I pass to the more congenial 
task of a survey of the structure, and have 
nothing but unqualified praise. 

The picturesqueness of the ensemble, 
as seen from either approach, every one 
who is sensible of such charms will 
admit. There is a nobility about the 
building which cannot fail to strike 
every educated observer. On a near 
scrutiny the rhythmical disposition of the masses, 
the harmonious tints of the several materials — 
buff and grey terra-cotta, greenish-grey Cumber- 
land slates, and bands of a Welsh slate repeating 
the banding of the terra-cotta—the receding planes 
and deepening shades of the concentric lines of 
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enriched archivolts over windows and doors, the 
accentuation of leading lines and features by varied 
and appropriate imagery, and the combination of 
delicacy with breadth of treatment throughout, show 
a master’s hand. 

It would perhaps be thought a little fanciful 
if one attempted to trace in the form and dis- 
position of the building the distinctive features of 
the various subdivisions of the organic kingdom; 
it would be easily done, and would not be a whit 
more fanciful than the theories applied all round 
to the examples of the past. We have in the 
general plan of the structure that bilateral sym- 
metry which is characteristic of the Vertebrata, and 
other types, such as the Annulosa, the Annuloida, 
are not unrepresented. 

Leaving this part of the inquiry for the amuse- 
ment of posterity, and descending to a detaited ex- 
amination of the exterior, the eye is first arrested 
by a series of boldly-designed animal forms en 
silhouette along the lines of metal crestings; these 
give at once a clue to the objects of the building. 
Lower down, along the lines of parapet and sur- 
mounting the vertical pilasters, are conventionalised 


‘animal forms—vigorous, statuesque, and charac- 


teristic. Lower still, in panels under each window, 


are reptile and other allied forms modelled in high 
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relief. In the archivolts the squirrel, the lizard, 
and the newt twine themselves through the re- 
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CORMORANTS : PANEL ON PIER OF BALUSTRADE, 
PRINCIPAL STAIRCASE. 


ticulations of the floral enrichments; monkeys 
“squeak and gibber” at the spectator from the 
recesses of the floral friezes; birds 
alight on the apex of each smaller 
gable, they sing on every spray, and 
hide in the bosky umbrage of the 
capitals. Not the least beautiful of 
the many beauties in which this work 
abounds are those symmetrical arrange- 
ments of shell-forms, geometrically dis- 
posed and forming the sunk patere in 
the pilaster panels, or points of spark- 
ling light and shade in the voussoirs 
of the arches. The whole of the 
scheme of ornamentation was worked out 
by Mr. Waterhouse—Professor Owen 
giving him assistance in pointing out 
the sources from which the various 
animal and other forms might be best 
studied. 

The purpose and end of the build- 
ing is disclosed by its design, which 
says, as plain as a whisper in the ear, 
that this can be no other than a 
Museum of Natural History. Glancing 
upwards over the whole field of its 
varied and orderly scheme of enrich- 
ment, the eye rests upon the consum- 
mation of the whole in the figure which 
terminates appropriately the highest gable. There, 
standing erect, is seen the “quintessence of nature,” 
50 
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with outstretched arms and upward gaze directed 
towards a still higher Power. 

The facade is an open book, whereon are recorded, 
in a language which all can read and understand, 
the inexhaustible beauty and wonder of this world in 
which we live, showing “how high progressive life 
can go, around how wide, how deep extend below,” 
and chastening and elevating the mind which con- 
templates it. 

Of all the problems which tax the ingenuity of 
the artist, the hardest to surmount is the preserva- 
tion of breadth of general effect with a due interest 
in the accessories and minutie of his work. In this 
failures are many and successes few. It is failure in 
this particular which, for the most part, makes new 
work so uninteresting, we hardly know why, and 
success in this which gives to ancient work an inde- 
finable charm—the satisfaction and the charm which 
result from perfect harmony. Let any one watch 
the morning break over one of our English cathe- 
drals, and note the effect of each succeeding degree 
of illumination, and how the growing precision of 
detail disclosed enhances the general effect without 
distracting the sense. The stupendous mass looms 
out of the grey dawn undefined, but magnificently 
impressive. There is with the absence of all distinc- 
tion of the subdivisions a certain mysterious balance 
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and proportion discoverable. The rays of the ascend- 
ing sun catch the towers and highest pinnacles, and 
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BLACK GROUSE: PANEL ON BALUSTRADE, 
GRAND STAIRCASE. 


the glowing lights and stealing shades bring out 
little by little the utmost intricacies of tracery and 
floral enrichment, all in due relation and subordina- 
tion. But in every stage of its development we feel 
that it forms a perfect whole, every part adjusted 
and proportioned to its function and position in the 
general scheme. In too many a modern building 
the elements are all in antagonism and mutually 
destructive. The ensemdle is a shapeless lump, or, 
worse still, offends one by an aggressive hideousness 
of skyline. The detail is an inconsequent jumble 
of littlenesses, which lose all their effectiveness at 
the distance of a few paces, and contribute nothing 
to the general effect. 

It is one thing—and a sufficiently difficult thing 
—to design beautiful architectural ornament per se. 
It is still more difficult, if one may judge by results, 
to design noble architectural masses and. group them 
artistically. But the difficulty of combining and 
harmonising the two into a perfect whole is enor- 
mous, and is but seldom satisfactorily overcome. 

In the building under notice this union has in 
great measure been satisfactorily achieved. Mr. 
Waterhouse’s rare gifts as an artist and his un- 
rivalled command of the brush are always apparent 
in the general arrangement and grouping of his 
buildings. He designs, as Reynolds said Sir J. 
Vanbrugh designed, with a painter’s skill in group- 
ing and his knowledge of light and shade. In this 
instance he has exhibited in a marked manner a skill 
in the details and enrichments of his work which 
his warmest admirers were not wholly prepared for, 
and has clothed his general conception with appro- 





priate detail, and fit and varied sculpture perfect 

in relation, scale, and finish. 

One undoubted merit of the new Houses of 
Parliament is the unity apparent in the building. 
The detail, like all late Gothic detail, is not very 
interesting in itself, but when employed in the 
profusion here exhibited it breaks up and diversi- 
fies the lines and surfaces, and at a distance gives 
a pleasing effect of mystery to the masses and a 
richness to the whole. It has, however, seldom 
any distinct relation to the building, and in 
this respect differs radically from the system of 
embellishment which has been designed for the 
adornment of the Natural History Museum. 

The exact measure of success achieved in each 
attempt to reproduce extinct or living forms, and 
the exact artistic value of each element in the 
scheme, may be settled by each observer accord- 
ing to his learning or his light. We reproduce a 
few of these terra-cotta panels, which adequately 
exemplify the more natural ornamentation, though 
much of the enrichment is more conventional. 
But the individual excellence of these is not the 

point I wish to insist upon. I rather wish to bring 
out the excellence of the idea embodied in this unique 
building. To bring it home to my readers, I bid 
them reflect for a moment upon what such a build- 
ing would have been half a century ago, with its 
miles of dentils and egg and tongue, and hundreds 
of capitals and modillions—all alike, all equally 
uninteresting, and wearying the sense by their 
“damnable iteration.” I do not envy the man 
who cannot see in the building here so inadequately 
described a grand thought nobly expressed, a poem 
written in the imperishable clay. 

The terra-cotta in which its enrichments are mo- 
delled is practically indestructible. The terra-cotta 
figures of the Greeks have come down to us unim- 
paired, and the slabs and ornaments of Assyria 
speak to us across a gap of fifty centuries, telling of 
temples which are now mere mounds of rubbish. 

When, in the lapse of ages—may the day be 
far distant !—this building shall have yielded to the 
inevitable, and, like all organic things, shall have 
reached the period of its dissolution, these terra- 
cotta sculptures will testify to posterity the measure 
of our scientific knowledge and artistic skill in this 
nineteenth century of the Christian era. It is 
sincerely to be regretted that the building does 
not contain, on a terra-cotta slab of suitable size, a 
carefully and accurately modelled representation in 
relief of the structure itself, so that our remotest 
descendants may see not only the excellence of the 
details in the ornamental remains left to them, but 
the general artistic excellence of the building which 
they adorned. E. Ineress BELL. 








‘¢HERE WE GO ROUND THE MULBERRY BUSH.” 
(From the Painting by W. F. Yeames, R.A., exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1881.) 
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R. HUBERT HERKOMER’S is a name which, 


least of any, needs an introduction to the readers 


of this Magazine. He has illustrated it afresh 
by two great works—“ Missing,” at the Academy, 
and “The Gloom of Idwal,” at the Grosvenor. The 
former, representing the inquirers at Portsmouth 
dockyard after the missing Ata/unta, is a scene of 
vivid emotion and of the most intimately human 
interest ; and the latter deals with a natural solitude 
in a manner so full of feeling, poetry, and sentient 
sympathy that its interest may be described as human 
also. Outside the official brick wall, upon which 
hangs the “ Missing ” placard which they have come 
to read, crowd the poor Jourgeois people. An old 
man is the centre of the throng; his white head is 
drooping, and he is reaching out an expressive hand 
for support, while a beautiful young woman presses 
forward to console him with a look of keen yearning 
in her face. A very young girl to the right looks 
out of. the picture with her eyes full of tears and of 
the mournful surprise of a first sorrow. But most 
pathetic of all is the old woman in her respectable 
unpicturesque frowzy-black garments, holding by 
the hand a fatherless little child. Her face is very 
still and thoughtful, and contains the expression of a 
noble tragedy. Elsewhere the artist has not hesitated 
to paint types which but for the dignity of the 
moment would be distinctly and uncompromisingly 
vulgar, nor has he essayed to falsify, ignore, or 
mitigate the unlovely and inartistic odds and ends of 


the costumes of townswomen of the people. He 
has not made his poor Portsmouth men and women 
look or dress like ladies and gentlemen in disguise, 
nor like quaint peasants, nor like rudely picturesque 
fisher-folk. He has honestly produced a picture of 
contemporary history; and if “Missing” must be 
held to take a second place to the immortal “ Chelsea 
Pensioners,” it is not that the artist’s inspiration is 
now any less, but only that the older picture would 
seem to have been produced with more extreme care. 
Mr. Herkomer’s Grosvenor work, “The Gloom of 
Idwal,” is a landscape of rare beauty and power. 
The whole foreground and middle distance are in the 
shadowless shadow of evening; beyond rise the dark- 
ling mountains, and on the summit rests a shining 
cloud of rosy light, exquisitely lovely and bright. 
Mr. Keeley Halswelle follows the happy inspira- 
tion which induced him not long ago to turn his 
attention to landscape, and especially to their all- 
important attendant skies. His former essays in 
a conventional and rather tawdry school of figure- 
painting had not prepared us for the first of his 
vigorous and noble studies of celestial seenery—a sky 
over a view of Rome, painted from the Via Sistina, 
which he exhibited at the Royal Academy a few 
years ago, and in which we welcomed a piece of really 
fine work in a field too much neglected. Since then 
he has devoted himself almost entirely to the repre- 
sentation of English rivers and fields beneath the 
hills and plains of English cloud. His contributions 

















AUTHOR AND CRITICS. 


(From the Painting by H. Stacy Marks, R.A., exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1831.) 


to the Academy of 1881 are of somewhat unequal 
merit, all showing an unmistakable power, while in 
one instance at least a certain prosaic heaviness 
which seems somewhat to beset the artist is more 
than usually apparent. Mr. Halswelle is scarcely a 
colourist, but of tone he is a considerable master. 
Also grey painters, but in a manner different from 
his, are Mr. Clausen and Mr. Logsdail, who have 
studied in the most modern school of realistic 
completeness. Mr. Logsdail has nothing in 
the present exhibition which carries out the 
evidences of extraordinary talent in the ren- 
dering of human action and character which his 
work gave in 1880. His “St. Anne’s Alms- 
houses, Antwerp,” is nevertheless an excep- 
tionally fine piece of tone and execution. 
Beauty of colour is less his aim than an ad- 
mirable and rare truth of relations, while his 
handling is remarkable for a scarcely English 
dexterity and accomplishment. “In Antwerp, 
1800,” is somewhat marred by the gigantic 
height of the male figure. Of his remaining 
picture—“ A Quiet Corner in the Dyers’ 
Canal, Antwerp”—it is impossible to speak, 
as the work is skied. Mr. George Clausen’s 
single picture, “A Spring Morning, Haverstock 
Hill,” is a curious study in realism—a suburban 
road in process of repair, with the half of a 
handsome woman and the head and shoulders 
of a child coming out of the picture in the 
foreground, and the navvies at work presenting 
in gesture, type, and dress the very counterpart 
of nature. Every bit of the work is good 
and clever, but such absolute realism should 
be applied to subjects which are in themselves 
so attractive as to bear literal presentment, and 
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of Landseer’s “ Peace” in his “ Here We Go 
Round the Mulberry Bush,” that traditional 
shrub being represented by a gun standing idle 
in a sunny space of some old seaport or garrison 
town. Veterans of more bellicose days sit 
chatting in their “time of peace,” as the 
children career about their grim plaything. 
Mr. Yeames’s only other work is “Il Dolce 
Far Niente” (the real Italian of this time- 
honoured but ungrammatical phrase being, by 
the way, 7/ dolce non far niente), and close 
to this hang two very notable little pictures, 
single studies, by Signor Federigo Andreotti 
—‘During the Sermon” and “A Happy 
Father of Twins.” Both presumably painted 
from the same characteristic model, they are 
capital “instances of the fine, strong, and labo- 
rious painting which is rather associated with 
some phases of the German school than with Italian 
names. “ During the Sermon” shows an old peasant 
of a type familiar in North Italy, on his good beha- 
viour during the delivery of a discourse in church. 
In his thin hands he holds the scaldino, or pot of 
charcoal which makes the keen sub-alpine winters 
tolerable to the poor, and his face bears an expres- 
sion of sufficient compunction and recollection. The 
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such is not the case here. 
Mr. Yeames emphasises the pretty antithesis 


AN EPISCOPAL VISITATION, 


(From the Painting by H. Stacy Marks, R.A., exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1881.) 
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companion canvas shows him in more jovial moments 
clasping in his arms two large flasks of wine of the 


country. In “An Episcopal Visitation” Mr. Marks - 


repeats with added emphasis the clerical satires at 
which he has hinted before. The eminently gro- 
tesque unconsciousness of the bird seems to be 
contrasted with a certain suspicion in the Right 
Reverend breast of the joke of the situation. Mr. 
Marks has generally expressed his sense of humour 
by presenting Nature in her comic moods, where 
the fun lay ready to his hand, but in his second 
canvas, “ Author and Critics,” he has gone further, 
and created humour of a very fine and powerful, 
albeit reticent, quality. The author reads—and many 
finished pages on the floor, with many more in his 
hand yet to be gone through, testify to the terrible 
industry of his muse—while two friends endure the 
poor fellow’s performance with the help of pipes, 
their expressions showing different kinds of weariness. 
The pale, single-hearted, and somewhat Quixotic 
author is a good study of simple and sympathetic 
character. 

Mr. Fildes contributes only single figures, studies 
of a Venetian woman and two girls of distinctively 
English type. ‘“ Doubts” is the title affixed to the 
picture of a lovely blonde (she is, in fact, a trifle too 
pretty, perhaps) who is meditating the fate of an 
aspirant as she sits upon a garden-seat. Her white 
draperies are painted with singular beauty and sweet- 
ness. “ Dolly” is a maiden of more plebeian type, 
shelling peas; and “A Venetian” is an intensely 
bold and brilliant black-haired Italian, who wears 
an orange-coloured vest, with turquoise-blue beads, a 
dark, strong blue in her flowered skirt, and crimson 
in her petticoat. She carries a finely-painted copper 
vessel, and all the colours of the rainbow are mixed 
in the bundle which she also bears. There is nothing 
subtle in the colouring, but it pleases rather than 
offends, and is certainly a tour de force. Another 
Venetian study, also a piece of intense colour, is 
Mr. Van Haanen’s “ Washerwomen: Venice.” The 
artist has here produced a masterpiece of intelligence 
in his rendering of the women’s actions, which are 
studied straight from life—unconscious life, not that 
of the studio—while art has touched them with a 
quaintness which recalls Fortuny. This little canvas, 
which simply shows two women at their work of wash- 
ing, is even finer than the “ Pearl-Stringers.” 

Miss Clara Montalba exhibits a single picture, 
unreasonably placed over the last landscape in the 
whole Academy which it should have been near. A 
number of facts as to the colouring of St. Mark’s 
have been suppressed, in furtherance of the artist’s 
intention as to her effect of light and tint. Most 


painters will agree that such suppression is in nearly 
every subject not only legitimate but necessary, and 
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it is therefore merely a question of less or more. In 
this instance Miss Montalba has made everything 
subserve a grand and lovely scheme of gold and 
grey under a white cloudy sky of great luminosity. 
The cathedral front, flooded with light, is gold, and 
the Piazza (which is lightly inundated, the design of 
the pavement showing through the water), with a 
flock of pigeons in the foreground, presents a group 
of beautiful and pearly greys. The triumph of this 
lovely picture lies undoubtedly in the sky. Yet 
another painter of Venice is Mr. Henry Woods, who, 
in his two subjects, has achieved an unusual measure 
of success. “ At the Foot of the Rialto” has great 
movement among the figures, which come and go, 
shift and change, along the narrow defile of the 
Seldom has this 
peculiar effect of movement been better rendered by 
an English artist, every individual figure being full 
of unconsciousness and entrain, while all objects— 
the little shops especially—are touched with most 
intelligent truth. 

Mr. Herbert Schmalz has chosen to illustrate 
the Laureate’s Epic, and perhaps the finest episode 
in almost the finest Idyll, by a group in which Sir 
Galahad receives before he starts upon the quest 
of the Holy Grail the belt woven of the nun’s hair. 
The pale young enthusiast kneels at the knight’s feet, 
at a stone altar under the huge branches of a cedar, 
in the evening light. Sir Galahad’s figure—the 
most successful of the two—possesses a masculine 
dignity and a power which add much to the charm 
of the purity and simplicity of the conception. 
The younger school of landscape (and some pictures 
belong distinctively to the young school, indepen- 
dently of the painter’s youth) is nobly represented 
by Mr. Cecil Lawson, whose Academy pictures are 
far better than anything which he has before pro- 
duced, and this in spite of certain untruthfulnesses, 
such as the sudden rush into intense blue at the 
corner of the sky in “ Barden Moors,” and the touch 
of yellow in the clouds. His landscape would seem 
to have been deliberately painted to imitate the state 
of colours which have suffered chemical change with 
time—as though the charm of old pictures consisted 
in such changes! The device is unworthy of an 
artist of such true power as Mr. Cecil Lawson, and 
yet it has not marred the general tone of his picture, 
which is extremely beautiful. The painting of the 
white clouds, but for the blemish of affectation 
which we have mentioned, is exquisite. More ob- 
vious in its poetry, but of less fine quality, is “ The 
Pool,” a beautiful but mannered study of an evening 
effect. Near the first-mentioned landscape hangs the 
picture of a rich green hill, finely and learnedly 
painted by Mr. Robert Minor. Quasi-religious in 
subject is the beautiful little mountain landscape 
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of Mr. Albert Goodwin—“ A Sermon in the Hay- 
fields, Simplon.” Seldom have mountain spaces, 
mountain heights, and mountain atmosphere been 
so artistically rendered. The picture has nothing 
panoramic about it, nevertheless it is vast, and full 
of the grandeur of the sunshine stretching upon 
lofty meadows, full also of warm and vital air. 
Small, in the middle distance, appear a group of 
haymakers resting; and to them preaches a little 
black priest whose back is towards us. The inde- 
finable touch of genius is on the work, and in sub- 
ject it is exquisitely felicitous. 

Leaving a large number of the less prominent of 
the Academy pictures for future notice, we must 
attend to the claims of the younger and unofficial 
gallery. The Grosvenor of 1881, besides its con- 
spicuous loss of the works of Mr. Burne-Jones, is 
remarkable for the possession of Mr. Britten’s 
“Helen,” already mentioned, Sir Coutts Lindsay’s 
“ Boat of Charon,” Professor Richmond’s “ Behold 
the Bridegroom Cometh!” Mr. Herkomer’s “Gloom 
of Idwal,” and the portrait of Miss Galloway by 
Mr. Gregory. Other works of eminent merit there 
are, but these are of the first importance by reason 
(among other claims) of their quality of size, for 
Mr. Ruskin has said that no great picture can be 
asmall one. Sir Coutts Lindsay has certainly shown 


an example of imaginative enterprise in his choice of 


a subject. He has represented the trooping into 
the grim ferryman’s boat of the souls of those who 
are lost eternally for sins of love. There is, as our 
readers are aware, no precisely answering passage in 
Dante. It was in another place, and borne on the 
whirlwind of their chastisement, that he met those 
mournful couples, one of which he stopped and 
questioned. The artist here has chosen the moment 
of the hurried departure of the desperate souls, 
described in the Divine Comedy, but he has given 
them a common motive due to his own imagination. 
Professor Richmond’s statuesquely conceived group 
of the ten virgins assembled under a long portico 
—the wise erect and the foolish asleep or just 
waking—is marred by what we can only consider 
as the error of painting it in the distinct light of 
advanced dawn. The time should be midnight, as 
the lamps were to light the bridegroom into the 
bride-chamber. In Professor Richmond’s work the 
important lamps are ineffectual, paled in the fresh 
cool daybreak which spreads, with the stirring wind 
of the new day, over the hills, the higher tops being 
touched with the coming sun. The feeling of the 
figures is decorative rather than dramatic, yet 
eminently just, and even realistic in the case of the 
virgin who is shielding her light from the wind. 
Long-limbed almost: beyond the possibilities of nature 
are the maidens, but this is proper to the school. 
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Miss Galloway’s portrait by Mr. E. J. Gregory 
is an executive masterpiece of the most brilliant kind. 
It is absolutely dexterous, without any appearance of 
pigments, method, or handling about it—so much so 
that the flesh, the hair, and the textures are com- 
pletely reproduced. No display is made of manner, 
because the manner is absolutely accomplished. The 
colour is exceedingly original, a very deep orange- 
colour or tawny-brown background relieving the 
blond hair, fresh English carnations, and magnifi- 
cently painted white satin dress. It is to be regretted 
that such a triumph of artistic workmanship should 
have been bestowed upon the stiff and tasteless lines 
of a modern milliner’s costume, for some of Professor 
Richmond’s female portraits supply specimens of 
lovely and dignified dress on which any master’s 
brush might worthily be employed. 

Mr. Watts’s contributions are eight in number, 
and in no case very important as to size, although 
“ Endymion ” and “ The Wife of Pygmalion,” if not 
“The Genius of Greek Poetry,” should rank with 
the master’s truly great works. The first-named is 
an heroic and lovely group, in which the goddess, 
her broad and full form floating crescent-shaped, 
leans over the shepherd and_kisses his sleeping face. 
The composition is as fine as the feeling, and 
the colour, if not strikingly ornamental, is of high 
quality. That such a subject ought to be treated in 
a larger frame is nevertheless indisputable, for some 
suggestion is needed of the hill-top, the stars, and 
the sheep of Latmos, in order that the full signifi- 
cance of the figures should be felt. ‘The Wife 
of Pygmalion” is a study of the statue some- 
what before the spirit has come into the eyes. The 
head is magnificently beautiful and severe. “The 
Genius of Greek Poetry ” is unlucky in so strongly 
suggesting a reminiscence of another picture—the 
“ Tilusions Perdues,” in the Luxembourg. Until the 
two stories are explained, the motives would be taken 
to be similar. In the French picture a man sits by 
the sea-shore upon a rock, and sees the sweet ideals 
and desires and wishes of his youth putting out to 
sea. In Mr. Watts’s work also the poet sits upon a 
rock rapt in a dream, and the fair illusive figures 
he is watching float away in the misty light. Mr. 
Whistler’s single contribution is a child’s portrait, 
posed and painted in a rather distant, if obsequious, 
imitation of the manner of Velasquez, the great 
difference being that whereas the Spaniard’s work is 
most remarkable for supreme distinction, the present 
portrait is uncompromisingly vulgar. The yellows 
and greys of the picture are disposed with excessive 
cleverness, though hardly with beauty of effect. 

Of Mr. Alma-Tadema’s magnificent “ Sappho,” 
now engraved as our frontispiece, we have already 
spoken at length. 
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ig is quite certain that a great sculptor in England 
can never be adequately appreciated by the 
majority of his countrymen. His works appeal to 
the cultivated minds of a very small number; the 
colourlessness and tranquillity which are of the 
essence of sculpture are negative characteristics which 
do not attract the world at large. Moreover, the 
material from which the objects of sculpture are 
formed, and the time and labour which must be 
bestowed upon the work, are an absolute bar to the 
productiveness of the artist. And since works of high 
merit in sculpture are both scarce and costly, and are 
only obtainable by those who possess the means as 
well as the desire to gratify refined tastes, it is not 
to be wondered at that examples of this art are 
popularly ignored. It is true that in photography 
there now exists a comparatively satisfactory method 
of reproducing the appearance of statuary, yet sculp- 
ture, from the causes already mentioned, except in 
the case of certain works which have an interest 
outside themselves as works of art, such as the 
Albert Memorial, is not and cannot be a thoroughly 
popular art made known throughout the land as 
pictures are by the engraver’s skill. Thus, though 
Flaxman is undoubtedly the greatest sculptor whom 
this country has produced—if he be not, indeed, 
the greatest sculptor of modern times of any 
nationality—both he and his works are less familiar 
to the ordinary Englishman than many a second- 
rate painter and his inferior productions. There is 
no doubt another cause for this ignorance of our 
greatest sculptor, for many of his finest works are 


hidden in the private collections of their possessors, 
and some of his most characteristic productions, his 
bas-reliefs of a religious character, are scattered in 
cathedrals and parish churches from Yorkshire to 
Hampshire. London, it is true, possesses a unique 
and most interesting collection of his casts and 
drawings in the Flaxman Gallery at University 
College, which we owe to the tender affection and 
admiration of his sister-in-law, Miss Maria Denman, 
and partly, also, to the exertions of Flaxman’s staunch 
friend, the late Henry Crabb Robinson, who, when 
this lady became involved in certain pecuniary diffi- 
culties in consequence of her brother Mr. J. Denman’s 
bankruptcy in 1847, succeeded in rescuing this most 
valuable collection from the creditors for the sum of 
£120. It was by Mr. Robinson’s instrumentality 
also that it was placed under the care of Univer- 
sity College, and endowed by his gift with a large 
sum of money (£2,000) for the purposes of “its 
preservation, custody, and more convenient and com- 
plete exhibition to the public.” Unfortunately, how- 
ever, during eight months of the year this gallery is 
wholly closed, and during the four remaining months 
it is opened on one day of the week only, so that 
however willing the public may be to become better 
acquainted with the works of this great master, it is 
hardly possible for the necessary opportunities to be 
obtained. 

But Flaxman is undoubtedly entitled to be 
considered the chief among English sculptors 
through the power of his mind, his mastery of 
composition, and his actual knowledge of his art. 




















He is essentially the founder of the modern 
school of English sculpture, which with innumer- 
able imperfections and backslidings has, by reason 
of many of its productions, maintained from Flax- 
man’s time a consistently higher level than it 
approached before he showed his countrymen, 
both by the example of his works and the precepts 
of his lectures, the road which they should follow. 
The spirit of Greece and the spirit of the nine- 
teenth century are combined in his works. With 
Flaxman begins quite a new period in this divi- 
sion of English art, and with him ends, taken as a 
whole, the exaggeration, the realism, and the meta- 
phorical conceits of the school of which Roubillac, 
Nollekens, and Bacon were the chiefs. True, 
Banks strove to be classical, but he groped, as it 
were, in the dark, and failed also to make a dis- 
tinctive mark in his age; he was full of antique 
subjects, but he had not the real antique spirit, 
and he was, moreover, imbued largely with many 
of the vices of the school which prevailed dur- 
ing his lifetime, as witness his exaggerated and 
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PANDORA BORNE TO EARTH BY MERCURY. 


(From a Cast at University College, London.) 


hideous “Falling Titan” in the Diploma Gallery Garden. Thus we find in him, as in Thorwaldsen, a 
development of hereditary taste or pursuit. 
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discerned the simple semi-architectural works of the 
Gothie sculptors of medieval England, in no way 
connected with those artists of whom we have just 
spoken; and, taking them as the second and the 
medizvalists as the first school of English sculp- 
ture, we may fairly consider those who follow 
after Flaxman a third, one resting on and looking 
to the true principles of the art of sculpture, even 
though they too often fail to carry them out to 
the full. And regarded without relation to the 
history of art, Flaxman’s works are worthy of the 
most thoughtful study from their intrinsic merit 
and beauty. Like all works which attain a really 
high standard and are the productions of true genius, 
they bear very minute observation, and the more and 
the longer that they are considered, the higher will 
undoubtedly be the opinion which will be formed of 
them, and the greater the pleasure which they will 
afford. 

Flaxman was born at York in 1755. His father 
was a modeller, who shortly after his birth removed 
to London, and settled down in New Street, Covent 


His 


behind this Georgian school of sculpture may be youth soon showed signs of the rich future that was 
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before him; indeed, Wordsworth’s often-quoted and 
frequently inapplicable line, that “the boy is father 
of the man,” is most truly and most usually 
exemplified in the careers of celebrated artists. 
Very early he developed a taste for modelling and 
drawing, in which doubtless he was eagerly 
encouraged by his father, who perceived in his 
quiet and delicate son the most docile and the 
most apt of workmen in the future. At the com- 
paratively early age of sixteen, in October, 1769, 
we find him admitted as a student of the Royal 
Academy, then in the infancy of its existence. 
He was, even at that time, far from inexperi- 
enced in his art, for in the following December 
one of the silver medals for the best model of 
an Academy figure was awarded to him, and in 
the following year presented by the first Presi- 
dent of the Academy. 

Then came his well-known competition for the 
gold medal, and his defeat by a far inferior artist, 
Engleheart, upon which incident more has been 
written than it deserves, for the victors in early 
academical struggles are continually in every line of 
life being outrun in later years by vanquished op- 
ponents, and there is nothing very extraordinary in 
an inferior artist gaining an Academy prize, even 
though the youth who was to be the great sculptor 
of his age was his competitor. But the tendency 
of Flaxman’s mind is already shown by the sub- 
jects which he exhibited in 1770 and 1773, a 
“ Neptune” in wax, and in the latter year a figure of 
“ Grecian Comedy ” and a bas-relief of a vestal—sub- 
jects in all probability suggested to his mind by the 
readings from the Greek poets with which his kind 
and gifted friend Mrs. Mathews amused some of his 
leisure hours and cultivated his receptive imagination. 

No doubt it was through these youthful efforts 
that he became in some measure known to con- 
noisseurs and others, but it must have been chiefly 
due to the work which he executed for his 
father, and it is certain that his introduction to 
Josiah Wedgwood and Bentley was through him. 
For from various bills of Wedgwood’s which have 
been preserved, it is evident that much of the work 
which he did at first for the great Staffordshire 
potters was for his father and as his workman. 
By the year 1775 Flaxman the younger had 
clearly obtained a very considerable though it may 
be narrow reputation as a modeller, and in that 
year—the year of his commencing to work for 
Wedgwood—the latter writes that certain figures 
must be done by Flaxman, for, he adds, “we have 
no one here that can do them.” In the following 


year he received, half in play and half in earnest, 
from this excellent judge the now well-known 
appellation of “the Genius of Sculpture.” 
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From this period until he left for Rome in 1787, 
Flaxman was steadily at work for Wedgwood. His 
designs were almost wholly classical and extra- 
ordinarily numerous; among them was the “Apo- 
theosis of Homer,” the “Muses,” the “Triumph 
of Ariadre,” and the “Marriage of Cupid and 
Psyche.” With these were intermingled certain 
miscellaneous subjects, such as dancing children ; 
and thirdly, ideal and portrait busts—among others 
a head of “Mercury,” busts of Dr. Johnson, 
Sterne, Shakespeare, and himself. Thus, though 
his subjects were at this period of his life chiefly 
classical, he was, as is evident from the above 
instances, far from confining himself wholly to 
one class of design. But at this time, as is 
equally clear, his individuality of conception had by 
no means completely shown itself, for the classical 
compositions were, when not actual copies, yet fami- 
liar subjects freshly treated; and it is in the more 
unimportant subjects, so far as their titles are con- 
cerned, his groups of children, for example, that we 
see most clearly his taste and the beauty of his mind 
beginning to develop themselves in form. But in an 
attempt to estimate the career of Flaxman as a whole, 
the influence of this early work of his for Wedgwood, 
apart from its own beauty and grace, must be fully 
grasped. The effect of early artistic influences is so 
great that the constant study of the antique which 
this Wedgwood work required, whether in merely 
seeking for subjects or in the actual copying of 
antique models, without doubt actively directed Flax- — 
man’s mind towards antique subjects, and imbued it 
not only with the outward images of the antique, 
but, what was more important, with its spirit and its 
characteristics. No one can glance through the end- 
less subjects, for example, on the innumerable small 
personal ornaments which are contained, among many 
other similar objects, in the admirable collection of 
Wedgwood ware generously presented by Mr. Joseph 
Mayer, of Liverpool, to the Brown Museum in that 
town, without being struck with the inexhaustible 
variety of subjects upon which Flaxman’s mind must 
have been constantly dwelling. And as we shall see 
in touching upon his maturer work, Flaxman used 
this early labour as a stepping-stone and as a mode 
of instruction, deriving from it thoughts which 
enabled him to unite his own individuality with the 
discipline of a classical training. Whilst always 
retaining the spirit of the antique, he never became 
a mere classical mannerist. 

One of Flaxman’s principal characteristics as a 
sculptor was that he placed general design and 
composition, and the execution of the main concep- 
tion of the idea, before minute workmanship or mere 
technical execution. And this principle must, to a 
large extent, have been inculcated by this same work 




















for Wedgwood, because it was the general design 
which was the main point to be regarded in these 
bas-reliefs on china. Their small size prevented 
any minute study of details, whether of anatomy 
or of feature, hence Flaxman would naturally fall 
into a style in which breadth of composition was 
the main consideration. It was a characteristic 
which he carried with him throughout his career, 
and it is one of the great secrets of his success 
as a sculptor, for it enabled him to regard a 
composition as a whole, and never lose the central 
and cardinal idea of the subject in an anxious 
elaboration of details. Bréadth of view is, of course, 
a distinguishing mark of minds of high calibre, 


and we can hardly doubt that this characteristic 
was largely developed by the work which Flaxman 
did for the Staffordshire potters, apart altogether 
from those other qualities, refinement and propor- 
tion, which were necessarily cultivated by the course 
of labour which he passed through at this period 
of his life. 

As we have already said, this consequence of 
his early work, equally an honour to his enlightened 
employer as to himself, is apart entirely from its 
. intrinsie beauty. The grace of movement, the mo- 
deration of his groups, and their excellent composi- 
tion would make them remarkable in themselves, even 
if they did not hold a unique place in a unique phase 
of the history of British fictile art. Historically, 
therefore, these designs of Flaxman’s must always 
remain noteworthy, whilst they must also be studied 
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in regard to their effect upon his work, simply and 
solely as a great sculptor. 

But to resume the thread of Flaxman’s career. 
He was during this period also engaged in indepen- 
dent work of his own, for in 1777 he exhibited 
at the Academy two models in clay, “ Pompey 
after Pharsalia” and “Agrippina after the Death 
of Germanicus” — subjects which, being historical 


-in their character, would further show that he was 


then, as it were, in search of the line of art most 
fitted to his nature. Thus in 1778, in a terra- 
cotta model of “ Hercules Tearing off the Shirt of 
Nessus,” he turns aside to the Greek myths, whilst in 
1780, by his sketch for a monument to Chatterton, 


the modern spirit would appear to be producing its 
effect. But whilst this sketch is noticeable as the 
first public example of the species of art of which he 
hereafter became so great a master, it shows that he 
had not yet freed himself from the trammels of the 
prevailing mannerism. The youthful poet.dies in 
the arms of one muse whilst another stands weep- 
ing by. Albeit, it met with the approval of Horace 
Walpole, whatever that may be worth, and obtained 
for its author his first notice in a public journal, the 
Candid Review speaking of it as possessing “infinite 
merit.” 

Meanwhile an important event in Flaxman’s life 
had taken place, one full of momentous influences 
not only on his personal life, but also on his career 
as an artist. In 1782 he married Anne Denman, 
his “dearest. Nancy.’”’ His familiar friend, the late 
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Henry Crabb Robinson, a keen observer of men, in 
after-years contrasted the opposite characteristics of 
Flaxman and his wife sharply but truthfully : “ He, 
a genius of the first rank, is a very child in the con- 
cerns of life. She was a woman of strong sense and 
a woman of business too, the very wife for an artist ; 
without her he would not have been able to manage 
his household affairs early in life.” * But united to a 


wife of a most helpful disposition, and withal most - 


cultivated in her tastes, who loved alike both litera- 
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was the influence of his wife which enabled him, 
as time went on, to put these things aside and to 
live in a purely mental and artistic atmosphere, 
yet full of sympathy for all human actions. Cun- 
ningham relates how Sir Joshua Reynolds, on meet- 
ing Flaxman after this marriage, which proved so 
happy, told him that by it he was ruined for an 
artist. This anecdote has been repeated again and 
again, as showing how short-sighted Sir Joshua 
could sometimes be, but we venture to think that 
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ture and art, he was able not only to give himself 
up heart and soul to his work, but to find in her 
a suggestive helpmate. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising if he became a “child in the concerns of 
life” with which he had no need to trouble his 
mind. It is clear that he was not at the offset 
of his career either disinclined to attend to business 
matters, or incapable of descending to such details, 
for before he left for Rome he used to busy himself 
about the matters of his parish of St. Ann’s, Soho 
(since on his marriage he took a house in Wardour 
Street). We may fairly assume, therefore, that it 
* “ Diary of Henry Crabb Robinson,” ii. 168. 


those authors who have quoted this story to the dis- 
paragement of the first President of the Academy 
quite mistake his character. For Flaxman_pro- 
bably took seriously what was meant by the genial 
painter as no more than a joke against the young 
and rather solemn sculptor. But, as we have said, 
by this marriage he prepared for himself a tranquil 
life ; and when we recall the careers of great artists 
or writers which, if not absolutely marred, have 
yet been prevented by this want of tranquillity 
from producing all that they might have done, 
when we think of Goldsmith writing to stave off 
his creditors, and Barry aiming at great things and 
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pressed hard for necessary funds, it will be seen how 
important it is to estimate the full consequences of 
his marriage on Flaxman as a sculptor. 

His departure for Rome in 1787 is another impor- 
tant event in Flaxman’s career, for it forms a visible 
division between two epochs in his life. In a great 
measure he owed his visit to Italy to Wedgwood, at 
once a liberal employer and a cordial friend, who 
advanced if he did not give him the whole, or 
at any rate a large portion of the funds necessary 
for his journey, forwarded his goods free of cost 
to Italy, and gave him letters to his agents abroad, 
speaking of him as “a much-valued friend of 
mine.” After passing through Paris, Flaxman and 
his wife spent some time in travelling about Italy, 
before finally settling in the Via Felice, in Rome, 
for seven years, until 1794. His work during this 
period was partially educational and partly crea- 
tive, but with his return to England ends what, 
for the sake of convenience, may be termed the 
first or educational period of his life. Though he 
executed several notable works before 1794, he was 
still studying his art; the very object of his stay 
at Rome was improvement, and he had not finally 
settled down to work imbued with certain definite 
principles, and going forward with a steadfast object 
in view. 

During these seven years in Italy, study was 
Flaxman’s primary object, and that study was of 
two kinds—study of the ¢echnique and the exe- 
cution of the art of sculpture, and study of the 
subject, which produced a breadth of mind and a 
cultivation of the imagination and taste, and formed 
a most valuable and, as regarded his art, an inesti- 
mable finish to his previous classical training. “I 
have seen,” he writes to Byerley, Wedgwood’s well- 
known traveller, “the curiosities of Rome, Naples, 
and Pestum, and have now got a good study, and 
shall continue, please God, uninterrupted in my 
pursuits and employment here, among which I have 
been seeking a beautiful subject, which I shall begin 
immediately, and finish in the best manner the 
instructions of the finest works of antiquity will 
enable me. When you write to Mr. Wedgwood, 
will you be so kind as to inform him Mr. Devaere 
has been at work with the utmost diligence ever 
since he has been here on the bas-relief of the 
Borghese vase, in which he has succeeded very well, 
but it will take him some weeks to finish, and after 
he has done I also shall have something to do to 
it.”* This letter shows pretty much the general 
character of his work, for in addition to his pure 
study he was, as we have seen, superintending work 
which was being done in Rome for Wedgwood, 


* “Life of Wedgwood,” ii. 588. His study is also shown by 
his Italian sketch-books—notes by Flaxman of sculpture in Italy. 
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in selecting subjects for his artists, and in making 
designs himself which he sent home to Stafford- 
shire. It was during his stay at Rome that he 
executed also two very fine ideal groups, the colossal 
“Cephalus and Aurora,’* and the four-figured 
“Fury of Athamas,”t works showing how imbued 
Flaxman was with the character of the sculpture by 
which he was then surrounded, but which are also 
evidence of the power and individuality of his mind. 
Though he was so steeped in the classical spirit as, to 
produce works such as these, classical in subject and 
treatment, he soon showed that he was not overcome 
by a classical yoke, so as to seek in antique myths 
his only subjects; but, as we shall see, grasping 
forcibly the idea of the antique, he asserted. both 
his own individuality and the possibility of uniting 
modern thought with classical treatment. And 
herein we recognise a distinction between him and 
three other great sculptors of modern times—Canova, 
Thorwaldsen, and Gibson—and likewise his superi- 
ority, in that he did not yield up, as did every 
one of these other great artists, his individuality 
with somewhat of servility to the power of the 
antique. 

It was during the latter part also of his stay at 
Rome that Flaxman executed his world-famous illus- 
trations of the “ Iliad” (39), the “ Odyssey” (34), 
Aiscyhlus, and Dante. It is not our intention here 
to do more than mention these drawings in their 
chronological order, though we shall refer to them 
again before the close of our criticism, but they 
show how at this time Flaxman had attained a 
high confidence in his powers, how consummate a 
draughtsman he now was, and how vigorous the 
maturity of his imagination was. It has been for- 
tunate for his fame that he turned with eagerness 
to this class of work, for it has been the means 
of familiarising many with his powers who would 
otherwise have been wholly ignorant of them, and 
it has also served as a key to a great deal of his 
later work. 

From the date of his return to England, the 
educational period may be said to be quite at an 
end, and his mental labour was wholly creative. 
He was henceforward engaged in giving to the 
world new works full of a marked individuality, or 
in the teaching of art by means of lectures or 
writings. Arbitrary divisions of a man’s life or of 
the history of an art are often necessarily some- 
what sharply drawn, but they make a subject clear, 
and it is for this reason that we deem it proper 
to divide Flaxman’s artistic life into these two 
periods, the date of the division being about the 
year 1794. 


* For the late S. Hope, Esq. 
+ For Lord Bristol, then Bishop of Derry ; now at Ickworth. 
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When he came back to England the monument 
to Lord Mansfield, which had been one of his works 
in Rome, was erected in Westminster Abbey, and 
this at once gave its author a reputation at home. 
It is, no doubt, a fine monument, but we think it has 
sometimes been unduly praised. It was, of course, 
difficult for him to rise quite free from prevailing 
traditions, but the seated figure of the great judge 
in his robes is heavy, compared with the allegorical 
figures of “Justice” and “Wisdom” which stand 
on each side of him, and the monument is wanting 
both in dignity and grace. No doubt it is infinitely 
superior in simplicity of composition and idea to 
many by which it is surrounded, but it is evident 
that Flaxman, as the years went on, advanced much 
from this work, and when we compare it with some 
of his later and more simple work, as, for instance, 
the monument to Sir William Jones at Oxford, we 
shall perceive how much he was fettered by the 
ideas about monumental sculpture then prevalent, 
and how he afterwards escaped completely in many 
instances from their trammels. 

Three years after Flaxman landed in England 
—in 1797—he received a tardy recognition of his 
genius from the Royal Academy, in being admitted 
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as an Associate. In 1800 he became a Royal 
Academician. In 1810 the Academy appointed 
him as their first Professor of Sculpture ; ten years 
afterwards his life received an irreparable shock by 
the death of his wife, and on December 7th, 1826, 
Flaxman himself died. E. S. Roscoe. 





“HOW FAR YET?” 


By Arrz. 


— 


PARTICULAR interest attaches to the produc- 
tion of Dutch art of the present day to those 
who are aware how recent is its renaissance, and 
how singular the difficulties and drawbacks it has 
struggled through. Ten years ago no other country 
in Europe was so miserably blind and deaf to esthetic 
influences as that of Rembrandt and Ostade. The 
heirlooms of the nation were badly housed, neglected, 
and ignored by the Government, and the country 
contained no provision for any form of art-education 
at all. It was not until 1872 that the Fine Arts 
became a recognised object for the attention of the 
Ministry. Then when, in 1874, a Commission had 
been named for the reconstruction of the galleries 
and museums, restoration of old architectural monu- 
ments, and in 1875 a special Department of Fine 
Arts attached to the Ministry became active, a 
reactionary clamour arose; the recognised official 
architects, and other apostles of dulness and stag- 
nation, raved about the connection of architectural 
ornament with religion, the coincidence of flourishing 
art and hideous memories of the Spanish persecu- 
tions; and, touching a chord to which the descen- 
dants of the “ Gueux ” will respond to their latest 
posterity, overcame the common sense of their 
countrymen, succeeded in abolishing the scheme 
for the restoration of ancient monuments, and 
generally delayed the art-progress of the nation 
for a few years more. This happened so lately as 
1879, and the still more recent evidences of life and 
advancement in Dutch art are always peculiarly 
interesting objects of study. 

It is a peculiar charm of Dutch art that it 
expresses very vividly the influences of the scenery 
and national life of Holland ; and, for this reason, 
the works of the Dutch school, however monotonous 
and flat their landscapes, and homely to sordidness 
their domestic scenes may be, have the beauty of 
truth—the landscapes in distances expressed by 
intervening atmospheres, and the belted play of 
the sun upon the fields, and plan beyond plan of 
studiously rendered middle ground; the figures and 
objects of still life, in their expression or action ; and, 
above all, in the closely-studied science of their 
agency in the reflection and absorption of light; 
and then the sky, an unresting panorama of pageantry 
that the Italian school knows nothing about. 

Judged by these rules, the work of Herr Artz, 
“ Hoe ver nog?” (“ How Far Yet?”’), is as interesting 
an example of the character and position of his native 
art as could be found. The landscape, familiar to all 
who have travelled the country, lies obviously some- 


where in the direction of Rheine or Siebenbergen, or 
some similar mountainous district, for the wearied old 
lady is resting upon a miniature cliff of Nature’s own 
erection, and the expanse of level pasture land before 
her seems to be innocent of drainage and canals. 

The town, blotted like a red island in the plain, 
might be almost anywhere in Holland; and its dis- 
tance, so pathetically interesting to the travellers, 
might, for all that the eye could tell, be reckoned in 
furlongs or leagues. The standard of beauty na- 
turally follows the associations of life in various 
countries, and the natives of such a grassy plain as 
this, over which the eye is free to range horizontally 
through the changes of miles of misty atmosphere, 
find it, in their hearts, more beautiful than the pay- 
sage accidenté of a mountain district, or the serene 
monotony of Venetian gold and blue. 

In the simple but effective arrangement of the 
group—the anxious child and the aged woman, with 
the weary miles spread out inexorably before them— 
there is a direct pathos of human sympathy, which it 
is not too rash to say is happily characteristic of the 
nineteenth century, and is absent from the works of 
the great Dutch masters, as it must necessarily have 
been, to a great extent. But, apart from this, how 
well this picture reminds us of the old type, and 
shows how slightly the intervening centuries have 
altered the character of the nation and its art. In 
this thoroughly representative quality is to be found 
its principal interest and value. It is in their stead- 
fast adherence to the national style that the Dutch 
school of painters excel. 

Meantime, the triennial exhibitions held at Am- 
sterdam, the Hague, and Rotterdam show good 
landscapes by Bilders, Roelofs, Van de Sande, Bak- 
huyzen, and others, and those of Israels are admitted 
to the Paris Salon. For genre painting we may 
mention Blommers, De Haan, Sadée, Neuhuys, Boks, 
and many others. For interiors, Springer, Weissen- 
bruch (recently deceased), and Klinkenberg; Mesker, 
Stroebel, Valkenburg, Henkes, the brothers Oyens ; 
Mesdag, the painter of sea-pieces, and Van Haast 
and Van Lokhorst, animal painters. All these 
sent valuable works to the exhibition of 1880 at 
Amsterdam, and many of them were represented in 
the Salon of 1881. The character of the works of all 
the school is generally quite as national as the picture 
before us. In architecture also, the new impetus is 
directed in a similar happy tendency ; and the New 
Museum at Amsterdam is designed by the architect 
Cuypers, in the style of the sixteenth century 
Dutch Renaissance. J. W. Motterr. 
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A STUDY ON JAM-POTS. 


T is not at present our business or 
our pleasure to inquire why 

I} WY the sland passion for guilds 

my / Yj Queue and fraternities with symbolic 

Win insignia should give so many 
ie y signs of revival in ouf own 
day. Of course it is classical 
as well as medizval, and épavos 
and sodalitia meant much the 
same thing as association and 
co-operation. But all societies seem to have their 
symbols, vessels or furniture of mystic import. 
We have heard. of Roman eagles and Florentine 
Caroccios; the banner of Persia was once a black- 
smith’s apron; the Osmanli conquered under his horse- 
tails; the Janizaries made their kettles a culinary 
terror to the nations; and that extremely different 
fraternity, the Ruskin Art School in Oxford, agreed 
till lately in the cu/tus of another kind of sacred 
vessel. Some change has come over the spirit of 
the only school of higher landscape in England. Its 
teaching is as good as ever, in Mr. A. Macdonald’s 
hands ; but the attempted figure-school has taken 
away some of its best pupils to exclusive study of 
the cast, and the founder himself seems to have 
turned his back on his system, and its believers too. 
One sign of their depression seems to be that they 
regard no more the jam-pot of other days. 

This useful object of arts graphic and culinary 
used to be the first thing which a tyro in light, and 
shade had set before him by way of test or exercise. 
Other things were substituted now and then. A wax 
candle with a little bit of burnt wick did very well ; 
paper cylinders with spiral crimson stripes round 
them were found nearly as good. Nevertheless, for 
many years of the school, every student in it who 
had reached a certain standard produced his study of 
the fictile Palladium in chalk, pencil, or sepia, and 
did his very best, as to roundness and gradation— 
and it was really surprising how pretty many of the 
results were. They really were works of art, because 
art is skill, in the first instance, and because they 
gave the practised spectator pleasure in observing pro- 
gressive skill; and they soon taught the pupil what 
standard work really means. He was sure to learn, 
in doing one of them, to get soft light by putting 
in darkness—to master the difference between high 
tone and low tone; to understand the mutual varia- 
tions of the scale, and how dark calls up light; 
above all, to find after many troubles that he could 
at length produce an even gradation with the bloom 
of good stippled work upon it. All these early steps 
52 





of skill found favour enough with young Oxford 
—whether it was that the raspberry receptacle of 
early childhood appealed to the past, or, if per- 
chance the Cambridge dictum be true, that jam is 
the natural pabulum of the reading man, a kind 
of feeling attached to that unobtrusive vessel, 
which has not, as far as we are aware, been felt 
in relation to things like cones, spheres, or skeleton 
cubes—all excellent “objects” in their way, and 
most of all the last mentioned. 

So many people have been asking me for years 
how they are to learn to draw with the least possible 
trouble, that I am ashamed to repeat the truisms of 
common sense, and tell them that nothing worth 
doing can be done without some trouble, that genius 
is the transcendent faculty of taking trouble, and that 
if, which may be the case, you do not happen to be 
a genius, then, the more trouble you take, the more 
like one you will make yourself. The worst is that 
in the graphic arts people are apt to want to learn 
without trouble, because, they say, they have no 
genius, and don’t want to be painters. And the 
reason for insisting on such a subject as a jam-pot is, 
that it gets rid zu limine of this kind of student. 
It is uninteresting ; it is not easy ; everybody in his 
senses can distinguish between a good study of it 
and a bad one. You have nothing to show unless 
you have done it well; and to do it well is a long 
methodical process, although it may be learnt by 
a quarter of an hour’s practice at a time. Only 
it must be attentive practice. Not to go over all 
the didactic scolding of past days, one may just say 
that no artistic work is now worth doing, unless 
it is up to a certain mark of technical merit. 
Every pupil-teacher knows good work from bad 
now; hundreds of artisans and working men and 
women have been through the Department course, 
learnt what standard or professional execution is, 
and passed examinations which require at least a 
moderate attainment of standard skill. 

Here is an exercise for eye and hand which may 
be practised anywhere. Suppose you try to draw 
sixteen parallel lines, two inches long, horizontally 
from left to right, at an eighth of an inch from each 
other, holding your pencil or bit of chalk like a stick 
or foil. It is not easy at first, but three ten minutes’ 
trials in three days will teach you how. Then try 
three-inch lines; always drawing by eye first, and 
measuring afterwards. Then draw two-inch and 
three-inch squares, covering them with the horizontal 
lines at the even one-eighth inch distance. Then 
cross those lines with similar ones at a very small 
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angle diagonally, so as to divide your square into 
long slender diamonds. If they are tolerably regular, 
that is good shading already, done as a regular 


draughtsman does it, and you have only to fill up - 


your diamonds with little crosses to bring it to a 
uniform grey. Learn this trick, it is nothing more ; 
it is an important step towards drawing, and you will 
understand how all the fine chalk-drawing, and pen- 
work, and wood-cutting, and metal etching in the 
exhibitions is done. The whole technique or me- 
chanical secret comes to even tints in even lines. 

You may gradate as soon as ever you have learned 
your flat tint of shade by even lines; all follows 
naturally on that, when you can do it right. And 
indeed, as was said, it is not right to be wrong, or 
do anything wilfully the wrong way ; it is waste of 
time, and stands in the way of real. work. These 
are not days when tentative effort or inspired incor- 
rectness can pass. When everybody can be taught 
how to draw in standard form, for little or nothing, 
there is no excuse for falling below a certain standard. 
The amateur workman can go on no more, unless he 
be allowed to cling to the skirts of the etchers. All 
who can draw at all are either students, workmen, 
or masters (male or female); and we are here con- 
cerned with the first step of the advancing student. 

I know that there is a certain number of more or 
less determined persons who have the graphic instinct 
of eyes and fingers, and who have not time to attend 
regular art-schools, or honestly cannot do so. If I 
had to advise such persons, with hope that they 
would do what I asked them, I should say, “ Buy 
and reverently contemplate a white jam-pot; keep 
him in a side light, and dwell with intensity on his 
profound and passionate beauties. But don’t draw 
him yet. In the first place he is glazed, his high 
light is glittering and difficult, and his gradation 
rather subtle. Then the rim, where that sticky string 
once encircled his severe symmetry—that will take 
some practice to do well; and what you want is 
methodical practice at odd times.” Can that be 
managed, and can we do anything with stray ten 
minuteses of life? It is worth trying, for it is real 
work for a real object—for no less than the attain- 
ment of a sixth sense. Can a gentleman detained 
but not employed, bound to sit at a table with pen 
and pencil before him, so scrawl his blotting-paper as 
to acquire a practical knowledge of drawing? So 
as to be able to do some real thing, in a world full 
of art-talk of the most unreal description ? 

He certainly can, and I have dictated his first 
lesson—let him practise it for a quarter of an hour 
or so at a time. Next, if he will look at his jam- 
pot, he will see that it is a white cylinder, placed, 
let us say, in a side light. But we are not quite 
clear yet what “drawing” it means. Everybody 
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can draw it somehow, so as to show what he means 
to represent. So you can express your notion 
of a man by five dots or two circles and four 
strokes, but the artistic merit of such efforts will be 
limited ; in fact, it will not do to forget that draw- 
ing is imitative as well as symbolic. A symbol 
means something, without being dike it; a drawing 
derives a// its merit, in fact, as such, from being 
like. And what is likeness? That depends upon 
the object to be drawn. The principal character- 
istics before us are whiteness and roundness, and our 
first difficulty is, first, that roundness is expressed 
by gradation, the softer and gentler the better; 
secondly, this gradation in white is obtained by the 
use of blackness. It is evident that this blackness 
must be put on with perfect evenness of gradation. 
When we have learnt to do that, all is learned for the 
hand and the eye; but then comes the question of 
tone ; how black shall this his blackest part be, after 
all? Shall it be as black as lead or chalk can make 
it? or shall it be as light as is consistent with per- 
fectly-expressed roundness ? or shall we have one coal- 
black bit, and one white high-light, and as much and 
as fine gradation between them as we can manage ? 
This triple alternative represents three systems of 
light and shade, on which all great masters have 
worked ; not that the masters consciously elaborated 
their scale or system, but that the scales may be 
clearly made out by fair induction from the works 
of the different masters. The great colourists lean to 
the light, and Veronese may be taken as their repre- 
sentative. Rembrandt insists on weight of dark, and 
power of contrast by shade; Leonardo on the fullest 
expression of form by shade. These are the second 
and the first systems; the third, which is a com- 
promise, is Turner’s.* The rationale of the jam-pot 
is that you cannot draw him without practically un- 
derstanding the difference of these systems : between 
shading for form only, or also with a view to colour. 
It must be remembered that as great workmen have 
the common property of doing things right, perform- 
ances in all our three classes are apt to look equally 
good, and very like each other to an unpractised eye. 
But with regard to a simple study like our jam-pot, 
Leonardo would think of it chiefly as a round thing, 
Veronese would think of it as a white thing. 
Leonardo’s drawing of such a thing would be all 
grey but one white light, and his darkest greys 
would be very dark; Veronese would have a white 
light, a great many very faint greys for rounding, 
and his darkest shade would still be ]uminous. So 
would Turner, but he would probably find some craft 
of reflected lights on his shaded side to make the 
* This distinction is explained in detail by Professor Ruskin in 


“Modern Painters,” vol. iv., chap. iii., p. 34, and his illustra- 
tion at plate 25, fig. 5, 6, 7, is as nearly perfect as it can be. 




















thing look still rounder. But both he and Veronese 
would rely greatly on the cast shadow of their object 
to help them in giving that expression. 

Those who talk about light and shade should 
always be clear on the distinction between shade and 
shadow—.e., between the natural modelling of sur- 
face, the gradation which makes a jam-pot look 
round—and the shadow cast by the whole object. 
Also, they should make some practical attempt at 
drawing and shading, if it be only to understand how 
difficult these things are, and what a life a painter 
leads in chasing shadows. Everybody is a critic now, 
and as you must be one, you cannot be competent, 
or indeed honest, unless you know the troubles of 
the men you have to judge. 

But the real question is, which of our three 
systems should a student of art follow? and to this 
the practical and inglorious answer is—when he draws 
a jam-pot by itself, Leonardo; when he draws it as 
part of a picture, Veronese. Or, again, when he does 
it as an exercise in light and shade, Leonardo; when 
he has colour to deal with, Veronese. I have said 
that Turner’s system is the latter’s—with certain 
adaptations to grand landscapes of wide horizon, 
necessitated by the far ampler scale of light, and the 


O one from our shores, whose natural bias 

towards art has in some measure been culti- 
vated, can possibly visit the Paris Safon for the first 
time without being impressed by the variety, the 
extent, and the splendour of the exhibition. The 
galleries extend in vistas which to him seem inter- 
minable, and, ever lingering, he is lured on step by 
step past countless roods of glorified canvas, till his 
feet feel weary and his eyes grow dazed. 

Many of the subjects attract by their unfamiliar 
beauty, some repel by the wantonness of their free- 
dom, while others fascinate by what is in them of 
the terrible. Such themes are altogether new to our 
visitor ; but whether new or old, he cannot help 
noting that in almost every case they are treated 
with an academic deftness and knowledge which he 
does not remember as characteristics in the same 
pronounced degree of more than some half-dozen 
painters on the British side of the Channel. He 
leaves the Salon, accordingly, with a feeling of 
having had his perceptive sense quickened, his idea 
of the realm of art greatly expanded, and with a 
strong inclination to think that the Paris exhibition 
must surely be the greatest thing of the kind to 
be seen in Europe. 
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intense brillianey at top of the scale, which the light 
of nature really requires. 

The rationale of all this is given with conclusive 
ability in “ Modern Painters,” at the above reference. 
Everybody says he has read that work, meaning for 
the most part that he has opened some one of the 
five volumes, dashed through two or three descrip- 
tions, and can remember some cantabile of sweet 
scenery, some crash of invective, some tender touch 
of humour. But that is not enough for true read- 
ing, and I fear but few of the faithful remain who 
have really worked through that one volume, and 
done their very best to understand all its author’s 
meaning. 

When my student has mastered his plain white 
crockery, no small liberty is his due. First, he may 
put a brown pickle-jar beside it, and make them both 
look very round—that will be his first lesson in colour, 
and he may do it in umber or sepia. Then, that well 
done, he may put a large cabbage-leaf in the back- 
ground. Then he may go on to Jamaica ginger-pots, 
blue china, and the Warwick vase if he likes; but 
if he loves his work in earnest, he had better betake 
himself to serious drawing from the cast, to which 
he is hereby commended. > R. St. J. Tyrwuitt. 


Is this conjecture right? Does the Salon of Paris 
exceed in importance every other individual exhi- 
bition held in Europe? Must places of such historic 
culture as is associated with the names of Dresden, 
Munich, Vienna, Antwerp, London, Florence, and 
Rome yield in this, as in sundry other respects, their 
laurels to the City of the Seine? Impartiality 
compels us to answer, most assuredly, yes, and to 
assert unhesitatingly that the Paris Salon is the 
art-centre of the world. 

But before going further we must note carefully 
our reasons for so emphatic an opinion, otherwise 
the reader might attach undue importance to French 
art and avoid praise which, so far as the Salon is 
concerned, ought to be shared by the productions of 
other countries. 

There are three distinct causes which co-operate 
in making the Salon what we have said it is. First, 
it is held in a city to which students crowd from 
all quarters, and is, notwithstanding the more ancient 
practice and traditions of Rome, the art-school of 
the world. 

Secondly, the Salon opens its doors wide to 
welcome the works of every nation. All other 


¢ exhibitions, whether in Munich, Diisseldorf, or else- 
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where, have a certain provincial air about them, and 
limit themselves in a great measure to the display of 
native talent. Even the Royal Academy of England, 
situated as it is in the world’s metropolis, is narrow 
and sectional, and never of itself gave much coun- 
tenance to foreign art. The authorities seem always 
to keep well in view that passage in their Royal 
charter which says the Academy was established for 
the encouragement of Hnglish art. The Salon alone 
is truly catholic and all-embracing, and year by year 





A MENDICANT. 
(From the Painting by Bastien-Lepage, exhibited at the Salon, 1881.) 


its internationality is renewed by the display of 
masterpieces from places as far apart and dissimilar 
as Madrid and St. Petersburg, Christiania and Naples, 
London and New York. 

But thirdly, and perhaps chiefly, the Salon is 
what it is, because Paris, wherein it is held, is the 
art-market of the world. Diamonds and Jijouterie, 
which Turkish sultans and Indian rajahs come so 
far to purchase, are not the only things to be bought 
in Paris with the price of kings’ ransoms. When a 


Russian prince or an American millionaire desires to 
live “ the higher life,” as our esthetic friends would 
phrase it, and surround himself with works of art, it 
is not in London, or Munich, or even Rome that his 
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chief purchases are made, but in Paris, where he has 
fitting examples from.which to choose of all styles, 
schools, and countries. 

But it is this same international character of the 
Salon which, when not kept properly in view, is apt 
to raise in the mind of the casual visitor an undue 
estimate of French art itself. In passing through 
a salle he frequently overlooks the fact that very 
possibly its most attractive canvases were the crea- 
tion, not of a French, but of a foreign pencil; that, 
for example, a moonlight by the 
Swedish Wahlberg, an interior by 
the Dutch Israels, a sea-piece by 
the Belgian Clays, a figured land- 
scape by the Polish Chelmonski, 
an Oriental subject by the Italian 
Pasini, or a studio interior by the 
English Bartlett may have been 
among the works which most 
pleased him, and the after-impres- 
sion, especially if he went without 
a catalogue, would in all likelihood 
be that all he saw was French. 

A very good example of how 
erroneous such a notion would be 
occurs in the Sculpture gardens, 
where we find the place of honour 
conspicuously occupied by a born 
Londoner. We allude to the mag- 
nificent Shakespearian monument 
by Lord Ronald Gower. We can- 
not make reference to this, even 
in passing, without expressing our 
great admiration for the generous 
treatment awarded by French 
artists to their foreign brethren. 
This is indeed Fraternité. No 
other city, or jury of artists, hav- 
ing such a group as that of 
“ The Defence of Paris,”’ by Ernest 
Louis Barrias, to set up in their 
annual exhibition, and which, by 
the way, will ultimately adcrn a great public place 
in Paris itself{—a group, moreover, as heroic in its 
art-quality as it is in subject and size, and of which 
even the antique world would have been proud— 
would ever dream of relegating it to a secondary 
position in order that the work of an alien might 
have full justice done to it by being erected in the 
supreme place of honour. But then, Paris, let it 
once more be remembered, alma mater non solum 
urbis sed etiam est orbis. 

But after having made every allowance for such 
significance and distinction as the works of foreign 
artists—whether in sculpture, painting, or any other 
kindred walk—confer on the Paris Salon, the fact 
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remains that, in originality, invention, freedom of 
execution, and in all technical and academic quali- 
ties, French artists are facile principes. Without 
wishing to be invidious, or in any way to overstate 
international art-relations, we may give it as our 
opinion, without any fear of being contradicted by 
any one adequately authoritative, that for every 
half-dozen artists of the highest mark in any other 
country, France can produce at least half a score ; 
and that in almost every branch of the fine arts 
that can be named. In short, taste among the 
French people is an inherited and national instinct, 
and their artists are the true inheritors of the glories 
of the Renaissance. 

Having thus endeavoured to enlighten our readers 
as to what we think the international s/atus of the 
Salon, and in a general way to fix the relationship 
of French art to that of the rest of Europe, we now 
proceed to consider, as fully as 
space allows, the contents of the 
present year’s exhibition. 

Let us premise that the ad- 
ministration of the Salon is no 
longer in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. Monsieur Turquet, sous 
secrétaire des Beaux-Arts, the 
managing director, so to speak, 
for his chief, Monsieur Ferry, 
and the gentleman who buys for 
the Government and for the 
various museums throughout the 
country, opened the doors of the 
Salon so gapingly wide last year 
—the number of works admitted 
reaching the altogether unprece- 
dented figure of 7,289—and so 
many complaints having been sent 
in on this and on other accounts, 
the Government resolved to hand 
over this year the conduct of the 
whole affair to the Société des 
Artistes Francais. A jury of that 
Society, therefore, became the 
comptrollers and administrators of 
the 98¢ Exposition. 

The immediate consequence of 
this was a great reduction in the 
number of accepted works; and 
the total, which stood last year, 
as we have seen, at 7,289, has 
fallen this year to 4,959, if we 
may trust the first edition of the 
catalogue, which is by no means 
without mistakes, both of omission and of commis- 
sion. How far the new management will please 
the public and the art-world remains to be seen. In 
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the meantime the jury are accused by Monsieur 
Wolff—that captious, clever, critical son of Adam 
whose Asopian form and beardless, yet strangely 
antediluvianic and keenly cynical visage, Jules 
Bastien-Lepage has immortally depicted and placed 
in the Salon, so that poor artists whom Figaro 
has heckled may gaze upon their tormentor and be 
consoled—of being too favourable to the works of 
“ young ladies, not only without value, but without 
a shade of talent,” while the works of men of repute, 
whose genius has been habitually recognised here- 
tofore on the walls of the Salon, have been turned 
unpityingly away. Complaints of this kind are 
heard every year and wherever exhibitions exist, and 
the disappointed must find a compensation in the 
idea that juries and committees are, like all the rest 
of the world, subject to human weaknesses, and that 
the struggler in life’s fight must accept the fact 


A FUTURE DQGE. 


(From the Painting by E, A. Carolus-Duran, exhibited at the Salon, 1881.) 


when it operates against him as well as when it 


works in his favour. It is a wise thing to learn the 
lesson taught by the uncomfortable doctrine of chance. 
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The various exhibits are classed under the follow- 
ing heads :— 





Paintings... 2,448 
Designs, including cartoons, ‘water-colours, 
pastels, miniatures, vaaaeeaa &e. 1,111 
Architecture ... : ee 988 
Engravings of all kinds a oes 340 
Lithographs ... es ahs i 45 
Public monuments, about io es ore 26 - 
Making the already mentioned total of 4,958 


Entering, then, the Salon by the grand staircase, 
we found on the walls of the landing several charac- 
teristic works which the impatient visitor will be apt 
to pass. As a tour de force nothing could very well 
be better than Baron Preuschen’s decorative panel 
of “ Evohe Bacche” (1,924). A tiger’s head, which 
comes prowling out among the fruit and flowers which 
are heaped up in grand profusion, looks at the distance 
of a couple of yards as forcible and rounded as the high 
relief fruit, thyrsi, and other Bacchic emblems which 
decorate the dead silver frame. And here it may be 
worth while noting the fact that frames other than 
gilded—indeed, they are often black, and many of 
them as much works of artistic design and originality 
as the pictures they enclose—are freely admitted to 
the Salon. 

Léon Ruel has a very charming decorative pic- 
ture, remarkable for the limpidity and freshness of 
its atmosphere, and the naiveté of its motif, illus- 
trating the sense of “Smell” (2,071). A lovely 
nude girl, exquisitely drawn and modelled, sits on 
the limb of a tree, and a nude little urchin bends 
a branch towards her that she may inhale the fra- 
grance of its abundant blossom. If our readers will 
refer back to the full-page illustration of M. Beyle’s 
“ Apple Blossom,” on page. 285 of this Magazine, 
they will get a good idea of the kind of quality 
and of the arrangement belonging to M. Ruel’s 
work. Only in the latter there is a little urchin to 
the right, and he and the nymph must be imagined 
entirely undraped. 

Below this is a long decorative panel, in a quiet, 
low key, divided into three compartments, and repre- 
senting respectively “Night, Day, and Morning,” 
which the author, J. H. Zuber (a pupil of Gleyre’s), 
typifies with much quaint originality. But for cha- 
racteristic decoration on a large scale—a kind of art in 
which French genius is peculiarly facile—we would 
point to the figured scheme of H. D. Berteaux, for 
the ceiling of the Graslin Theatre (151). It repre- 
sents in a rapid way the birth of Music, and shows 
the progress of the art, from the primitive lute down 
to the invention of modern instruments. Tragedy is 


represented by Orestes pursued by the Furies, and in 
aid of erotic Comedy the artist brings in dancing, 
singing, coquetry, and beauty. All these various 
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elements are brought with much classic taste and 
feeling into a pleasing and harmonious whole. But 
without the severe academic training through which 
French students have to pass—and this painter had 
Flandrin and Baudry for masters—such works would 
necessarily end in failure. 

Opposite this hangs another great picture, which 
is intended for some public place, representing the 
“ Death of Saint Louis” (754). The dying king, 
having on one side a body of monks, in front of 
whom are a few court ladies, and on the other a great 
rank of warriors, all in attitudes of prayer, kneels 
devoutly before his ghostly confessor and his com- 
panions, and with outstretched hands yields his spirit 
to Him that gave it. Lovely figures people the 
upper air, and within a central circle is throned the 
Creator, as if ready to welcome the saintly king. 
The work is admirable in handling, and in its ar- 
rangement and composition has a fine early Re- 
naissance air. British artists have no scope for the 
exercise of their pencils on this grand mural scale, 
because monumental art in any of its forms has no 
official and tangible eneouragement whatever. 

Entering the Salon Carré, we find ourselves face 
to face with another grand public work, which the 
jury have hung in what we may call the supreme 
place of honour. It is part of the decoration of the 
grand audience-chamber in the Court of Cassation, 
and represents “‘ The Glorification of Law” (106). 
Law is typified by a lovely young female figure, who 
forms the centre and key of the composition. Round 
her are grouped, with their respective attributes, 
Jurisprudence, Justice, Equity, Authority, Force, and 
Innocence ; and a personage in the red robe of the 
President of the Court of Cassation salutes reverently 
the all-controlling genius of the place. In design, 
composition, and colour this is truly a chef-d’eurre, 
and will doubtless enhance the reputation of its author, 
M. Baudry. Were we to hazard a criticism on the 
work of so accomplished a master, we would say 
that his central figure is scarcely ideal enough. Her 
face has a modern look, and is a trifle lacking in 
severity and grandeur. Our idea of a personification 
of Law brings before us a grand female face of the 
antique world, gazing “ straight on, with calm eternal 
eyes.” But then ours is but an individual idea, 
and may be wrong. In the meantime M. Baudry, 
who decorated the foyer of the Grand Opera, has 
achieved another magnificent success. 

Not so M. Edouard Detaille, whose great canvas 
of “The Distribution of Flags” (722) almost fills 
the left side of the room. This grand military 
spectacle of the President, Senators, and Deputies 
receiving the homage of the chiefs of corps, on 
the occasion of the army being presented with new 
colours, was commissioned by the Government. But 
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Government commissions, when they are accompanied 
by precise instructions and a given subject, do not 
always stimulate the growth of art. There are 
certain aspects of military parade and ceremonial, 
especially when portraits have to be introduced, and 
all the exactitude of locality and of regimental for- 
mation and details has to be attended to, which 
it is almost impossible to render with such artistic 
and pictorial effect as will satisfy the eye. This 
great thirty-foot canvas, with several of the figures 
larger than life-size, is just such a subject ; and, con- 
sidering the difficulties he had to contend with, it is 
astonishing how much grandeur he has managed to 
give it. There are several passages in the picture 
full of excellent invention and admirable colour, but 
other parts are lacking in tone, and, as a whole, the 
picture is unsatisfying. We are not aware that 
M. Detaille ever did anything a twentieth of this 
size before, and if so the greater praise is due to him 
for covering so effectually the biggest canvas in the 
exhibition. There are two or three other pictures 
of this same subject, treated from different points 
of view, and on a much smaller scale. Of these, 


perhaps M. Garnier’s “ President of the Republic 
Addressing the Army ” (943) is the most important. 

On the wall opposite “ The Glorification of Law,” 
by Baudry, hangs a most spirited and telling com- 
position called “The Conquerors of the Bastile ” 


(890). The crowd is issuing triumphantly from the 
gates of the prison, and the central figure is that of 
a poor soldier in white uniform, who holds aloft in a 


(From the Painting by Jean Geoffroy, exhibited at the Salon, 1881.) 


delirium of joy the keys of the accursed place, and 
groups splendidly with the French flag rising behind 
him. The incidents in this historic episode are very 
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interesting. In the foreground we see a semi-nude 
drummer-boy marching along, holding a drumstick 
in one hand and a pistol in the other. An old man 
is being attended to near him, while another half- 
dying prisoner is being borne through the great iron 
gates into the light of day, lying on a litter. The 
excitement of the crowd is intense, and the artist 
has almost succeeded in conveying to the spectator’s 
ear the sound of their cries and their shouting, as he 
has conveyed to his eye a very vivid impression of 
triumphant action and swift movement. We have 
said the soldier in the centre is in white, and we 
would further say that this white colour blended 
with a pale grey-green is the key-note of the whole 
colour-scheme of the picture. Of course -there are 
stronger notes here and there in the composition, but 
the prevailing character is curiously pale, with forced 
artificial-looking reflections; yet, in spite of this 
peculiar high key, the figures stand out well, and 
the composition would be called one of great power, 
and, in respect of colour, light, and shade, of great 
originality. The painter is Francis Flameng. He 
studied under Messrs. Cabanel, Laurens, and Hedouin, 
and a couple of years ago carried off, if I remember 
rightly, the Prix du Salon. 

The conqueror of that honour this year is very 
likely to be, so far as the judgment of the writer 
goes, George Bertrand, who studied under Yvon, 
Barrias, and Bonnat. His “ Patrie” (171) is a 
large canvas crowded with soldiers, two of whom 
lead down a hill a wounded horse, on which sits a 
wounded officer, who is kept with 
difficulty in his saddle. One ot 
his mounted comrades tries gently 
to relieve him of the regimental 
flag he has defended so well, but 
he presses it to his bosom with 
the tenacity of a death-grasp, and 
lies fainting back in his saddle. 
Those of our readers who remem- 
ber the Velasquez-like power of 
drawing and force of colour which 
characterised the lamented Henri 
Regnault, who died in the defence 
of Paris, will have a very good 
idea of the qualities which make 
this work, in my opinion, one of 
the most notable in the exhibition. 

Another work which is not 
to be ignored, and which, indeed, 
I have elsewhere characterised as 
being par excellence the picture of 
the year, is M. Bastien-Lepage’s 
“‘Mendicant” (97). What it is in composition 
and arrangement, readers can judge for themselves 
by looking at the woodcut. But the woodcut 
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rather fails to convey a true idea of the light 
key of colour in which the picture is painted. The 
mendicant himself is all in grey, and atmospheric 
greys and whites, with a local touch of colour 
here and there, pervade the whole. Anything with 
a more open-air and naturalistic effect I never 
saw projected upon canvas, and it makes every- 
thing around it look conventional and artificial. 
The consenting 
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front rank of painters. The little boy, in whom we 
see “A Future Doge” (379), is attired in the rich 
Venetian costume of the sixteenth century, and the 
childish naiveté of his face and attitude will strike 
every eye with satisfying pleasure. 

Our third cut, “ The Children’s Class ” (974), is 
by Jean Geoffroy, a pupil of Levasseur’s, and is re- 
markable for the clever way in which French artists 

manage the in- 





sympathy which 
dwells on the 
face of the little 
girl is sweet ex- 
ceedingly, while 
the whole thing 
strikes the writer 
as having in ita 
fine appreciable 
touch of English 
sentiment. It 
is gratifying to 
think that the 
picture will be 
sent to our own 
French Gallery 
next season, and visitors will not forget to iden- 
tify its author with the painter of the portraits of 
the Prince of Wales and of Sarah Bernhardt, and 
the author of “Joan of Are in the Garden.” 

Our second woodcut represents a work belong- 
ing, chromatically, to the opposite art-pole. It is 
emphatically a studio picture, with studio effects of 
light and colour; but then the former is so cunningly 
focussed, and the latter so superbly rich, that one 
would be disposed to place its author, E. A. Carolus- 
Duran, without any other knowledge of him, in the 
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FINE WEATHER. 
(From the Painting by Heilbuth, exhibited at the Salon, 1881.) 


“CENCI” 


telligible play of 
light and shade 
in an interior. 
Chiaroscuro it is 
termed by the 
erudite, and it 
is that quality 
which enables 
the spectator to 
look into those 
portions of space 
which are be- 
yond the imme- 
diate and direct 
action of light. 
M. Heilbuth, 
a Hamburger by birth, and long known for the 
rare cunning with which he depicted the dignified 
life—walk and conversation, so to speak—of Roman 
prelates, has turned of late, and with no less assured 
success, to subjects of a more secular kind. Some 
may call his “ Fine Weather” (1,122), which is our 
fourth woodcut, more of a vignette than a picture ; 
but, if so, it is a vignette of remarkable balance and 
sweetness, and, in the original, of satisfying colour 
and of a graduated distance, true alike to ‘knowledge 
and nature. Joun Forses-ROBERTSON. 
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NE of the most celebrated 
portraits—perhaps it is not 
too much to say ¢he most 
celebrated portrait in Rome 
is that by Guido, known 
as “La Beatrice Cenci.” 
Few visitors to the Eternal 
City neglect to pay a visit 
to.the Barberini gallery 
for the sake of gazing on 
it, and very many carry 

home with them one of the inexhaustible supply 

of copies to be met with in every picture shop 
in Rome, untaught by their opportunities of study 














that their purchase is in most cases but a very 
insufficient presentment of the original, and in 
very many an absolute caricature of Guido Reni’s 
work. The mode in which these ever saleable 
pictures are produced reminds one of the old sport 
of the story which was repeated again and again 
by one gossip to another till not one singe 
incident of the true tale as first told remained 
unaltered! The fact is that the crowd of canvases 
professing to be copies of the Barberini picture are 
copies of copies, Heaven knows how many times re- 
moved from the wriginal. There is the well-known 
turban head-dress; there is the equally well-known 
turn of the head; there even are the large clear 

















eyes, which speak such volumes from the master’s 
canvas, but which have lost all meaning whatsoever 
by the time they have been placed in the head of, 
say, the twentieth descendant in a right line from 
the picture of Guido! 

This, however, is shown by the extraordinary 
and continued reproduction of this portrait, that 
the degree of interest it excites in the mass of 
visitors to the Eternal City is at least as great as— 
it would probably be true to say greater than—the 
interest felt in any other portrait in Rome. And it 
is certain that it owes this pre-eminence, not to its 
beauty and merit as a work of art, but to the legend 
connected with the supposed original of it. Not 
that the picture in the Barberini gallery is otherwise 
than an extremely beautiful and specially captivating 
work of art, but as much may be said for many 
another which has remained comparatively unknown 
to fame. Nor if artistic excellence and beauty were 
the qualities of which the stream of visitors who 
continually purchase copies of the “Cenci” were in 
search, would the supply exposed every season in the 
Roman picture-shop windows satisfy them. These 
purchasers are not connoisseurs of art, not even in 
any special sense amateurs. They are persons to 
whose sympathies the Cenci story has strongly 
appealed. As regards the great majority of them, 
they would care little for the Cenci or her portrait 
if Shelley had never written. They love to gaze on 
the beautiful and sentimental rather than sad, the 
even coquettish turn of the exquisite head and ex- 
pression of the eyes, and match them with the 
emotions excited by that poetical version of her story 
which has so enthralled them. 

There hangs the canvas on the Barberini walls, so 
eloquent of all that the painter meant it to say to us, 
so mute as to all other questionings. Those, how- 
ever, who have skilled eyes to see withal scarcely 
need to look to the information given by catalogues 
to assure themselves of the authorship of such a work 
as that in question. That canvas was painted by the 
hand of Guido Reni. I think I may say that the 
concurrent testimony of those whose opinion on such 
a point is most authoritative justifies us in consider- 
ing so much as settled. But was the picture ever 
intended by the artist to represent Beatrice di Cenci, 
and is there any ground for conjecturing, in the 
absence of certain information, that such was the 
case ? 
The first question that occurs to an inquirer is, 
How did the picture come where we now find it? 
A catalogue was made of the Barberini collection 
in 1604, which was re-made and corrected in 1625. 
This list has been published by Signor Bertolotti, 
in the Giornale di Erudizione Artistica of Perugia, 
vol. v., 1876, but no such picture is mentioned in it. 
53 
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No portrait whatever by Guido is to be found in it. 
Subsequently to the date of the above-mentioned 
publication, Signor Bertolotti, who is director of the 
State archives in Rome, published a most complete 
and exhaustive monograph on the Cenci story, in 
which the real facts of the case, very different indeed 
from those of the popular legend, are given in great 
detail, and with ample citations from and references 
to the authentic documents on which the narrative 
rests. And for any rectifications of the received 
version of the story to which the present writer may 
find it necessary to call the attention of the reader in 
the course of the present notice, he is indebted to the 
patient, laborious, and learned investigations of Signor 
Bertolotti. 

The Barberini gallery, as doubtless all those who 
have visited it will remember, contains also another 
female portrait, which tradition has declared to be 
that of Lucretia, Francesco Cenci’s second wife, who 
was executed at the same time with Beatrice for the 
murder of her husband. Now in the lower corner of 
this picture there is painted the column surmounted 
by a coronet which is the well-known device of the 
Colonna family; and this circumstance, joined to 
the fact that Cesare Barberini inherited property from 
the Cardinal Prospero Colonna di Sciarra in 1765, 
might seem to make it probable that the pictures 
in question might have come into the Barberini col- 
lection at that time. But Signor Bertolotti has 
examined a catalogue of the Colonna collection 
printed at that time without finding any mention of 
any picture which could by any possibility be that in 
question. Not satisfied with the negative evidence 
resulting from these researches, Signor Bertolotti 
examined no less than two thousand pages of other 
catalogues of Roman collections, in the hope of 
finding some mention of a portrait of either Lucretia 
or Beatrice Cenci—but in vain. There remains no 
shadow of a record of any such portrait having ever 
been made. 

This absence, however, of all historical record, in 
face of the fact that there on the walls of the 
Barberini gallery the picture in question is extant, 
visible to the eyes of all men, proves nothing beyond 
the certainty that the ancient catalogues of this and 
other galleries in Rome are not always trustworthy 
evidences regarding the pictures that may have 
existed in them at different periods. I dismiss as 
undeserving of a second thought the idea that has 
been put forward, that in the celebrated picture is to 
be recognised a certain “ Madonna in an Egyptian 
costume ” mentioned in the catalogue and put down 
as the work of Paolo Veronese! Paolo Veronese and 
Guido Reni! No man with even such an amount of 
knowledge as one might reckon on finding in the 
maker of a catalogue could ever have mistaken “he 
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work of one of these men for that of the other. No! 
The Barberini picture is by the hand of Guido as 
surely as any work ever painted by him. And 
to this it must be added that we have not the 
slightest indication whatever how it came to be where 
we now see it. 

Tradition asserts it to be a portrait of Beatrice 
Cenci. And the existence of this tradition, vouched, 
it is true, by numberless guide-books which strengthen 
it while recognising it, and by the convictions evolved 
from the inner consciousness of many generations of 
sight-seers who are persuaded that just so must the 
unhappy Beatrice, more sinned against than sinning, 
have looked—the existence of this tradition, I say, is 
the sole evidence of any connection between her and 
the portrait. Certainly no other portrait of her has 
ever been known or heard of. No descriptive record 
of her or of her features remains. It is all a blank, 
save for the undoubted existence of the tradition. 
But it is a curious circumstance that this tradition 
cannot be traced back further than about the com- 
mencement of the present century. Signor Bertolotti, 
whose archivistic instincts are as sure and tenacious as 
the instincts of the staunchest bloodhound, and who is 
repelled in his researches by no amount of labour, 
has taken immense pains to ascertain this. From 
about the time mentioned, downwards, a continuous 
stream of travellers and guides speak one after the 
other of this Cenci portrait. At an earlier period no 
mention of the sort is found. In all probability the 
first origin of the “ tradition ” was the fancy of some 
poetical and sentimental-minded individual that so 
must have looked ‘the heroine of the too celebrated 
story, that the picture before them might well have 
been her portrait. And this was all that could have 
been said on the subject till our indefatigable and 
sagacious archivist was put upon the scent, and he 
soon finds for us some safer and surer ground to stand 
upon. 

Beatrice Cenci, together with her brother and her 
step-mother, died on the scaffold on the 11th of 
September, 1599. Now the accounts of money paid 
by the pontifical treasury, carefully searched by 
Signor Bertolotti, show it to be nearly certain that 
Guido Reni never worked in Rome till 1608 or 
thereabouts, and it thus appears to be shown 
tolerably conclusively that he never painted any 
portrait of Beatrice Cenci. 

The sad and terrible story, as it has been repeated 
by one writer from another, by poets, novelists, 
chroniclers of “ graphic ” stories, and grave historians, 
and has passed from mouth to mouth among tens of 
thousands of avid listeners, stands briefly thus :— 
Beatrice was the youngest and motherless daughter 
of Francesco Cenci, an enormously wealthy Roman 
patrician, whose profligacy and unspeakable wicked- 
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ness of all kinds was so monstrous as to startle and 
shock even the Roman world at the end of the six- 
teenth century. Having relegated his second wife, 
Lucretia, and his daughter, to a remote and solitary 
castle in the Apennines, he there not only subjected 
them to imprisonment, or what but little differed 
from it, and to barbarous treatment of all sorts, but 
insulted his daughter in the only manner which could 
palliate and almost excuse parricide. It was believed, 
further, that it was under the stress of this treatment 
that Beatrice, then between sixteen and seventeen 
years old, conspired with and bribed certain ruffians 
to murder her father; that, arrested and brought to 
Rome to be tried for this crime, she was, after having 
suffered torture, condemned and executed, together 
with her elder brother and her step-mother. It 
was believed, and this on indisputable testimony, 
that she was extremely—and indeed eminently in 
a land where female beauty is common—beautiful, 
though of the style of her beauty we possess no 
record. Further, the legend relates that the cele- 
brated portrait was painted by Guido when she was 
in prison, and on the eve of her execution. 

Such is the story, very complete in all its sensa- 
tional elements, and eminently adapted, as more than 
one great writer has shown, for the purposes of the 
poet, the novelist, and the dramatist. 

But now, however unwelcomely to the lovers of 
the picturesque, the poetical, and the sentimental, we 
have to begin our iconoclastic work, in the course of 
which we may be able to show, despite the absence 
of all record, not only what the famous picture was 
not, but also what it was. 

In the registers of the basilica of San Lorenzo in 
Damaso at Rome, Signor Bertolotti a few years ago 
discovered, after patient search, the following baptismal 
entry :—“ 12 February, 1577. Beatrice, daughter of 
Signor Francesco Cenci, and of the Signora Ersilia 
his wife, at San Tommaso de’ Cenci. (Signed) D. 
Vineentio Antonacci da Frascati.” She perished, as 
has been seen, on the 11th of September, 1599—aged, 
therefore, twenty-one years and seven months. The 
popular notion hitherto has been that she was at the 
time of her death barely seventeen; and the portrait 
has always been deemed to tally entirely with this 
idea. Does it tally equally well with the facts of 
the case as now proved to have existed? Does 
the Barberini portrait represent a Roman woman, 4 
mother, who has just undergone the most terrible 
bodily torture, and who knows she is to die on the 
morrow ? 

A great deal has been said about the charming ex- 
pression of candour and innocence which so appealingly 
looks from Guido’s canvas; and this expression has 
been found touchingly representative of the timidity 
urged by intolerable outrage to maddened audacity, 
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such a tempest would inevitably tend to produce in 
the soul which had been naturally the abode of 
innocence. 

This is the theory. Now for the facts. The 
space at our command is very far from sufficient to 
enable us to adduce the documentary proofs of the 
facts to be stated, or even to give these latter in such 
detail as a circumstantial narrative of the story would 
require. It would be worth while doing so if this 
were the proper place for such chronicler’s work. 
For though Signor Bertolotti’s first publication of 
the results of his researches received a considerable 
amount of attention in England, a second edition of 
his work contained sundry fresh and further dis- 
coveries, all tending, however, to corroborate the 
judgments which he had already formed. Our legiti- 
mate business, however, is with the picture. And 
we must limit ourselves to such statements of the 
facts of the case as bear on the question whether 
the celebrated portrait could be accepted as that of 
Beatrice Cenci, even if the certainty of its being 
the veritable handiwork of the master Guido Reni 
were abandoned. 

In the first place, then, there is not the faintest 
scintilla of evidence that Beatrice was ever subjected 
to the insult which is supposed to have driven her 
to the crime of parricide. She and her step-mother 
were taken to Petrella, Cenci’s hold in a wild and 
remote part of the Apennines, and not permitted to 
return to Rome. The accuracy with which they can 
be said to have been imprisoned signifies very little, 
for the mere taking them to such a place constituted 
imprisonment enough. Whether they were permitted 
to wander beyond the castle walls, on to the desolate 
mountain-side, matters little. It is also certain that 
Beatrice was treated with great harshness, probably 
amounting even to cruelty, by her father. It is cer- 
tain that he was a man stained by every sort and 
form of profligacy and wickedness from his youth 
up. The life of the home in which the motherless 
Beatrice grew from childhood to womanhood was such 
as a nineteenth-century English reader can hardly 
conceive. A volume might be written filled with 
extremely curious but very revolting details of the 
daily life of this Cenci palace, taken mainly from 
the still extant documents of the proceedings against 
Francesco Cenci and his sons—for the unfortunate 
gitl’s brothers were little if any better than their 
horrible old father. From this life in Rome the girl 
was taken to be immured at Petrella. There she was 
thrown too much into the company of the castellano, 
her father’s servant—a sort of quasi-military major- 
domo, half bailiff, half swash-buckler, and whole 
ruffian—and she became a mother. It is neces- 


sary for truth’s sake to mention this fact, which 
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the second edition of Bertolotti’s book establishes 
with sufficient clearness. 

It appears that Beatrice’s secret was discovered 
by her father, and the caste//ano was dismissed from 
his place in consequence. There can be no doubt that 
Beatrice was treated more severely than ever by her 
father subsequently. In her confession she speaks 
of having been beaten by him with a stirrup leather. 
And here it may be remarked, that although in her 
confession she attempts to throw the blame of the 
first instigation to the murder on her step-mother 
by statements which have all the appearance of 
being false, she gives not the remotest hint of the 
diabolically wicked conduct on the part of her father 
which is supposed to have driven her to become a 
murderess. 

No doubt she was treated with great cruelty. She 
had been deprived of her lover, and was shut up in 
a home which to her was a living death, and from 
which, as she urges in her confession, there was no 
hope or prospect of escape. And for these motives 
she resolved that her father should die. Whether 
she first suggested the crime to her step-mother, or 
whether she acquiesced in the proposal coming from 
another, cannot be known; but it would seem that 
ali those who composed the horrible family were 
consentient to the deed. The hand of Beatrice’s 
lover was that which did the murder, as the old 
wretch lay sleeping, drugged by opium which she 
had administered to him, and which had been sup- 
plied to her by the ex-castellano. And it certainly 
seems to be clearly proved that she was the most 
implacably determined and the most urgent that 
the deed should be done. 

It is true that she was tortured, several times as 
it should seem. She resisted the agony inflicted on 
her with admirable fortitude, and absolutely refused 
to confess anything until after her elder brother and 
her step-mother had confessed, for doing which she 
violently upbraided and abused them. Then she told 
her shameful story, anxious mainly, as it would seem, 
to insure the inculpation of her brother and step- 
mother. Her lover, the castellano, who was the 
actual murderer, had before been assassinated by 
order of Giacomo, her elder brother, and doubtless 
with Beatrice’s assent. 

While urging all the palliation that can be found 
in the, it is to be hoped, unparalleled circumstances 
of her education and home-life, Signor Bertolotti 
admits that after the latest discoveries, of which he 
carefully embodies the result in the second edition 
of his work, it is impossible to maintain that the 
character of Beatrice comes out as anything else 
than very black indeed. 

Is the Barberini picture the portrait of this 
thoroughly depraved woman of nearly twenty-two 
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years of age, who was a mother, and who had just 
been suffering the atrocious agonies of the peine forte 
et dure? Few who have learned the real facts 
of the story will think so. But it is strange 
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contrasting the likenesses, which the most casual 
glance can detect. 

But this is not all. Once again the same 
features are to be found in the famous ceiling 
fresco of Aurora, painted by Guido, in the casino 
attached to the Rospigliosi palace on Monte Cavallo. 
Here the figure in question forms one of the group 
of nymphs attendant on the sun god’s car, and is, 
as need hardly be pointed out to any spectator of 
the picture, the figure nearest the left-hand corner 
of it. That this is a repetition of the head hither- 
to attributed to the Cenci on no authority what- 
ever, save the poetical fancy of some sentimental 
dreamer, cannot be doubted for a moment. The 
similarity, or rather the identity, is perhaps even 
more marked than in the case of the figure in the 
chapel of St. Andrew at the Church of St. Gregory, 
notwithstanding an alteration in the manner in 
which the head-dress is worn, showing in the case 
of the Rospigliosi picture more of the hair. In 
either instance, however, the sameness of the face 
is so evident, that, as we flatter ourselves, the care- 
ful reproduction of the two replicas of the so-called 
Cenci portrait will dispose once for all of the claim 
of the Barberini picture to be deemed a portrait of 
the unworthy heroine of the Cenci tragedy. Very 
unmistakably the features are those of a favourite 





that none of the thousands who have gazed 
on this picture have been struck by the recol- 
lection of having seen those same features, simi- 
larly costumed, amid other surroundings. Some, 
indeed, of those thousands have been so struck. 
And I make not the smallest pretension to the 
discovery of the fact that this imaginary por- 
trait of the Cenci is to be found doing artistic 
duty elsewhere in Rome. But it is singular 
that so few persons have noticed this fact that 
it has availed nothing towards destroying the 
legend which supposes the Barberini picture 
to be a portrait’ of Beatrice Cenci. If the 
visitor will take the trouble to make a pil- 
grimage to one of the three chapels adjoining 
the Church of St. Gregorio Magno on the 
Celian hill, beyond the Colosseum—that of 
St. Andrew—and will cast but a glance on 
the famous fresco by Guido representing the 
saint going to his martyrdom, he will at once 
recognise the lovely head which he left on 
the walls of the Barberini gallery. In the 
lower left-hand corner of the picture he will 
see a group of women, the third of whom 
from the frame of the picture bears the strikmg 
resemblance of which he is in search. The wood- 





cuts on this page will afford the opportunity of 
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model of the painter, and they are unquestionably 
well entitled to the prominence and the record he 
has accorded to them. T, A. TROLLOPE. 















T is curious how comparatively small is the place 

filled by birds in direct pictorial art. As elements 
of decoration, in conventionalised or natural forms, 
they have always been great favourites with artists 
of all times and places, but as subjects for pictures 
they seem hardly yet to have attracted their proper 
amount of attention. The fact is, rightly to deal 
with them, a man must be as much of a naturalist as 
he is of an artist ; and such a combination of tastes 
is still comparatively rare amongst us. Of course we 
do sometimes find men like Mr. Cooke and Mr. Marks 
who love and study birds or animais from both points 
of view—men like Bewick who give up their lives to 
reconciling the two sides of nature; yet even these 
artists are perhaps a little too apt to see birds and think 
of them as one gets them in aviaries and collections, not 
quite as one gets them in their native woodlands or 
by their willow-bordered streams. Take, for example, 
some of Mr. Marks’s cleverest and most humorous 
pieces—some group of tropical birds sitting in solemn 
deliberation over the affairs of their race—and does 
not a certain dim suspicion that the marabous were 
studied in Regent’s Park, not in West Africa, lurk 
somewhere in the work, and take off just a trifle of 
its spontaneousness for a naturalist’s eye, admirable 
as is the treatment from the technical point of view ? 
What a difference, after all, between Sir Edwin 
modelling lions from the Zoo, and Sir Edwin sketch- 
ing the red deer upon a Highland moor. It was 
the moors, not the Zoo, that made his fame. We 
English know very little about lions, but we have a 
keen eye for Scotch collies or shaggy deerhounds, 
and we can judge of the hurried, stealthy scuttling 
of grouse among the heather, or the “ whirr” of 
wild duck rising alarmed in long single file from 
the reedy margin of the loch. If one looks into any 
merely scientific views of birds—such as Mr. Gould’s 
truly magnificent series of toucans and humming- 
birds—it is just this element of vivid life and natural 
expression which one misses, amid all the correctness 
of physical detail. The toucans and birds of Para- 
dise are drawn and coloured with exquisite skill in 
every plume, hackle, or feather; but they are mere 
typical representations of their species, birds in the 
abstract, not birds as they live and move and feel in 
all their little joys and sorrows. To get that last 
thorough insight into bird-life, the artist must follow 
the birds into their native haunts, and must catch 
their living expression as it appears in their own 
homes. What would the kingfisher be, away from 
that cool glen at Bettws-y-coed, where we have all 
seen him (pictorially at least) beside the stream by 
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whose bickering stickles and reaches he loves to hang 
his hidden nest ? 

Look at the sea-eagle in the illustration on this 
page, and consider what manner of bird he would be 
cooped up in a narrow malodorous cage at the JarJin 









THE SRA-RAGLE. 
des Plantes, or stuffed and fitted | 
with a pair of staring glass eyes 
among birds of a feather in the new 
Natural History rooms at South Ken- 
sington. What a caricature of nature, 
what a soulless substitute for this eager, 
watchful, keen-eyed living thing, peering 
with craned neck over some dark granite crag of 
the Cornish coast, and looking out sharply for gulls 
or cormorants on the wide expanse of sea below! 
How grandly he perches, the great ash-brown 
bird, with his white tail depressed, and his long, 
powerful, acute wings ready to spread out in a 
moment and bear him, swooping, upon the prey deep 
down beneath his feet. The common way to study 
an eagle is (one fears) to watch and sketch a tame, 
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spirit-broken, hand-fed creature, sitting disconsolate, 
dazed, and listless on a wooden perch in an iron- 
barred cage just large enough for it to expand its 
wings, but not to beat the air with a single stroke 
of those broad sharp-pointed pinions. You may get 
the anatomy of an eagle in that fashion, and his out- 
ward form, but not the soul of him. He is only 
an animated lay figure, after all; the true sea-eagle 
of art can only be found where the true sea-eagle of 
nature is found—in an eyrie hung high among the 
samphire-covered ledges of the Cumbrian coast, or 
on the lichen-dappled rocky islets of the sea-worn 
Orkneys. 

Our own familiar little swallows are better known 
and better appreciated. With the swallow, above 
every other winged creature—save only the hum- 
ming-birds—it is obvious at once that no artistic re- 
presentation can be truthful or characteristic unless it 
includes the idea of their motion. For the swallow 
is always in motion—the most 
restlessly active and untiring of 
all our British birds. Skimming 
low over the surface of the mea- 
dows, he sweeps the tops of the 
grasses in search of small flies 
and midges, themselves eagerly 
buzzing around the honey in the 
clover and cinquefoil; or still 
oftener, curveting above the ponds 
or the rivulets, he catches open- 
mouthed the gnats and May- 
flies which are striving to lay 


their eggs in peace upon 
ee 




















the smooth waters. 
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swallow’s existence; and a caged swallow is an 
absolute impossibility. It must move or die. 
The swallow seldom rests; its feet are ill adapted 
for perching, and its long sharply-pointed glossy 
wings are well meant for carrying it on its distant 
yearly migrations, or for cutting the air obliquely 
in its ceaseless daily flight. The forked spread- 
ing tail, too, acts as a deft rudder to direct its 
rapid course, and enables it to make those swift 
changes of motion which are so characteristic of its 
exquisitely graceful flight. Perfect mastery of the 
air is instinctive to swallows. Their sudden evolu- 
tions, their long sweeping curves of motion, their 
unerring aim at prey upon the water’s top, all make 
up a great part of our total conception of the birds 
themselves. Indeed, the swallow is only made for 
motion. Large and broad as he looks upon the wing, 
we see, when he settles down for a moment upon a 
tall head of rush or pendulous sedge by the brink of 
the pool, that his actual size and weight are a mere 
trifle. The rush scarcely bends beneath his light 
body. He is made up mostly of long feathers, chan- 
nelled airy bones, a few powerful wing-muscles, and 
a little brain to guide and direct the whole light- 
some mass. As a matter of fact, a swallow with a 
spread of sixteen inches from tip to tip of the pinions 
weighs only one ounce. Such a bird can never be 
still. Its quick heart, warm blood, rapid circulation, 
and eager brain, all compel it to keep perpetually on 
the wing; and in confinement it pines and dies 
at once. In colour it is but a plain, blackish bird 
to the careless eye, though its burnished blue-black 
plumage; shot with gleams of green in the sunlight, 
may well make a colourist despair when he looks at it 
closely with a critical gaze. Yet it is curious that 
among the American tropics the first cousins of these 
selfsame quiet-toned swallows have developed the 
brilliant hues and gorgeous metallic splendour of the 
humming-birds. For the humming-birds are, indeed, 
only modified swifts or swallows, which have taken to 


seeking for their insect prey among the great tubular 


blossoms of tropical plants. The love for bright 
colours acquired by them in their familiar daily 
intercourse with these massive and brilliant 
exotic flowers seems to have reacted upon 
their choice of mates, and so in time to 
have produced the bronze gorgets and 
crimson crests of the little American birds. 
But even in the swallow we can see some 
groundwork upon which this artistic selec- 
tion could be exerted ; for: it has already the 
glossy metallic sheen upon its back and wings 
of which the flashing ornaments of the hum- 
ming-birds are, after all, but the final outcome. 
Man, with his usual contempt for all creation 
except himself, is seldom willing to admit that birds 


















or animals or butterflies can have any 
high esthetic taste, or any real love for 
beauty in nature. These things, he thinks; 
belong to the human soul alone, and are 
largely dependent upon National Galleries, 
Pitti Palaces, International Exhibitions, 
and South Kensington Museums. But 
the fact is, those who know animal life 
best are the most ready to allow that 
esthetic feeling has its grounds far deeper 
down in the scale of nature, and that all 
birds and beasts have tastes of their own, 
often of a very high type. The lowest 
races of men, we know, have frequently 
great skill in decoration, and their designs 
are generally remarkable for their singular 
combination of simplicity and effective- 
ness. Naked savages of the present day 
carve and paint ornamental patterns far 
superior to those still largely current in 
our debased and degraded industrial arts : 
savages of the bronze and stone ages in 
Europe wrought bucklers and brooches and 
pottery which would put to shame most of 
our own common, ungraceful, and danal 
workmanship. Nay, even the primitive 
dwellers in the French caves scratched pictures of 
reindeer on bits of mammoth-ivory with real taste 
and spirit. It is just the same when we descend to 
the animals. Those who have gone deepest into the 
question of animal esthetics are most ready to admit 
that the creatures themselves have borne a chief part 
in the production of their own beauty, by the con- 
stant selection of beautiful mates. What can be more 
exquisite from the point of view of decorative art 
than the feathers of the peacock, which are a sort of 
watchword or shibboleth, side by side with sunflowers, 
pomegranates, and daffodils, with our latest school 
of decorative artists? Well, it seems that the very 
object of those feathers is to charm the eyes of the 
peahen ; and that for generations those peacocks have 
been best able to attract to themselves a harem (for 
the bird is as genuine a sultan as he looks) which 
have had the finest and most spreading train to dis- 
play to their prospective mates. Even more remark- 
able is the case of the Argus pheasant, whose wings 
are decorated with a regular ball-and-socket orna- 
ment, always displayed during courtship, and always 
concealed at all other times. Thus it is clear that 
birds do actually admire each other’s beauty, even 
if that beauty was not actually produced, as many 
men of science believe, by the selective action of 
the race itself. 

_ Some of our English birds are not wholly want- 
ing in brilliancy of colour and iridescence of hue. In 
the turtle-dove and the ring-dove we see something 
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THE SONG-THRUSH. 


of the sort ; and in the goldfinches, bullfinches, yellow 
hammers, and robins this prevalence of bright hues is 
quite noticeable. But in our swimming kinds, like 
the wild ducks and their allies, the beauty of colour 
reaches its highest development in England. It is 
interesting, indeed, to compare the marine swimmers, 
such as the gulls and cormorants, with the pond- 
haunting and river-loving species, such as the ducks 
and teal. The sea-shore kinds have usually powerful 
hovering wings, and they are almost universally 
white or light beneath on the breast, and dark or 
dusky on the back. These colours seem to harmonise 
pictorially with their surroundings, the grey or 
snowy plumage standing out boldly against cliff and 
sky, or blending with the foam of the breakers as the 
bird swoops unerringly upon its prey in the waves 
beneath it: and they harmonise no less with the 
practical needs and habits of che race; for the white 
breast, seen from below, is indistinguishable from the 
diffused light of the sky, while the dark back, seen 
from above, is indistinguishable from the murky 
depths of the water below. The colouring thus 
enables the birds to escape the notice both of their 
prey in the waters, and of their enemies the eagles on 
the surrounding cliffs. The inland species, like the 
ducks, on the other hand, seem to harmonise rather 
with the rushes and water-plants of the marshes and 
river-sides which they love. How admirably each is - 
adapted to its surroundings we can see if we try to 
fancy a brood of gulls quietly swimming in an island 
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pool, fringed with sedge and willows; or a brood of 
wild ducks perched upon the crags of the Lizard or 
the steep precipices of the Great Orme’s Head. 
Less known than the swallow, and certainly 
far less familiar to art, is the beautiful, 
timid, retiring teal, which is one of the 
prettiest in shape and markings of all 
our English water-fowl. The teal has 
the common form of the other ducks, 
but cast in a slighter, smaller, and 
more graceful mould. In England 
it is found chiefly in the northern 
counties, where it haunts the fens 
and marshes, making its nest in the 
recesses of reed-beds, among the black- 
cap rushes and water-flags; but it is 
also found at Wolmer pond, breeding 
in the marshy edge of the pool, where 
White of Selborne loved to watch it. 
Teal are hard birds to approach, with a 
sharp cautious eye and a rapid way of 
darting under water when perceived. In- 
deed, one might almost have fancied that it 
was impossible to obtain sittings for a portrait 
from a native wild teal in its own home, if the 
accompanying sketch did not show that it had 
actually been done. One can see at once that it is 
a sketch from nature. Where did Landseer study 
his wild duck and mallards, I wonder? It is so 
hard to catch these water-fowl in their private life, 
yet so impossible to give their true expression in any 
other manner. “Still life” is such a cheap way of 
painting birds ; it avoids all the trouble of catching 
your model. That, no doubt, is one reason why such 
birds as the teal have been so little worked in their 
native surroundings. They have capabilities and 
potentialities, one would say, as yet quite undeveloped 
in art. What a play of colour, what a wild domes- 
ticity of féeling, what an “environment ” of water- 
plants and pond-life! After all, our birds have hardly 
been seriously attempted as yet. And if you want 
range, just look at the sea-eagle and the teal. Could 
any two subjects of art be wider apart in tone and 
feeling than those two? The one, all supreme power 
and cruel eager keenness ; the other, all shrinking 
timidity, and careful, tender, watchful motherhood. 
One cannot complain, however, that the thrush 
has not received due attention at the hands of our 
artists. Probably no English bird, except perhaps 
the robin, has had its counterfeit presentment hung 
at Burlington House as often as the song-thrush. 
And yet it is but a plain little bird with a speckled 
breast and a light-brown back, and with no particular 
external attractions to recommend it. The truth 
is, the prettiest bird does not always or necessarily 
make the prettiest picture. What the form suggests 
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is often more 
than what it 
actually displays. 
Truly to interpret 
it is the task of art. 
A skylark, a nightin- 
gale, a thrush, all of them rouse in us sympathies 
and hidden chords which are not touched by a golden- 
green sunbird or a crimson tragopan in all his glory. 
The soul of music within them is (or may be) sug- 
gested by their very form and treatment. But while 
no one can paint a skylark in that attitude alone 
when it is a skylark—poised, as Shelley heard it, 
invisible in air, 
‘‘ Till nothing but a voice, a song remains, 
A song suspended like a star in heaven ’’— 


it is possible truly to depict a nightingale or a 
song-thrush. And between the nightingale and the 
thrush, again, there are conspicuous differences. The 
poet’s bird “ sings darkling,” and must be shown in 
twilight shades; not that it does not sing by day 
as well, but then by day it is less of a nightingale. 
The thrush, on the other hand, is more an artist’s 
bird ; it sings by daylight, in spring, on some spray 
of hawthorn, with full throat pouring out glad music 
for all the world to hear. Grant ALLEN. 























IMES change, customs alter, and but a few years 

ago it looked as if the inventor and modern im- 
prover were doing their utmost to sweep away entirely 
that stock-in-trade out of which former generations 
of a certain class of artists built up much of their 
most delightful out-door work. As an instance, the 
rough, lumbering, rude agricultural implement has 
been giving place at such a pace to the attenuated, 
spindle-shanked, iron machinery, that the picturesque 
plough, harrow, flail, sickle, and scythe of our fore- 
fathers have well-nigh disappeared from all but the 
very remotest country districts, whilst until quite 
recently modern brick and mortar assumed for them- 
selves a “form and pressure” sometimes too terrible 
to behold. More lately, however, things have taken 
a turn for the better, at least in respect of buildings, 
and when “winter and rough weather ” shall have 
toned down with lichen, creeper, and moss some of 
the recent erections which have sprung up on the 
lines of the architecture of Elizabeth and Anne, 
suburban neighbourhoods may offer to the grand- 
children of the present sketchers from nature subject- 
matter wherewith they may profitably employ their 
pencils. But for the nonce, when the taste of the 
landscape-painter leads him away from the solely 
and wholly pastoral, and tempts him to mingle either 
the rural dwelling or the actual occupation of the 
farmer with his landscape proper, he gets sorely put 
to it to manage some of the uncomely abodes and 
anti-artistic implements which have to find a place in 
his picture. It is therefore essential that he be not 
daunted by the gradual extermination of those proper- 
ties and materials which, in the sort of work we are 
considering, formed such conspicuous and attractive 
features in the compositions of his artistic ancestors. 
Thatch, red tile, and every species of lumbering 
beam and heavy woodwork in wind or water mill, 
in old barn, cottage, or manor-house, that remains 
in a paintable condition are gradually disappearing. 
Weather-stained masonry of all sorts, the hulls and 
rig of old-fashioned craft, they are every one of them 
slipping away ; and if the artist were to hold by them 
and them alone, and not to do his doughtiest with 
what is superseding them, the existence of his calling 
in one particular branch would be a mere question 
of time. So long, however, as heaven supplies sun- 
light and colour, and sky, sea, and earth continue to 
yield each their inexhaustible glories, he may defy 
modern innovations, whether on the farm, the street, 
or the shore. Nevertheless, it is not to be supposed 
that the essential characteristics of the last quarter 
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of the nineteenth century, in whatever guise they 
appear, when they come within the horizon of the 
paysagiste should be altogether omitted, simply 
because they do not seem to him to accord with his 
preconceived notions of the conventional picturesque 
standard. It is a portion of his duty to the general 
community to hand down to posterity such facts as 
may be classed as part of the history, topographical 
or otherwise, of his time. We get more actual and 
definite knowledge of certain of the habits and 
customs of bygone days from the work of contem- 
porary artists than from any other means. Were 
it not for the drawings and pictures which have 
descended to us of old buildings, streets, ships, im- 
plements of every description, and the like, to say 
nothing of costume and armour, we could not realise, 
as fully as we do, much of the condition, history, and 
aspect of the outer world, as it appeared to the eyes 
of our progenitors. Hence the difficulties of dealing 
with uncomely forms and unsuggestive incidents 
must not deter the artist from attacking them, 
especially as he will find that by a little extra exhi- 
bition of skill many of the most unpromising of 
modern subjects, inclusive of all details, may yet be 
turned to good account. By the dexterous manage- 
ment of light and shade, and by availing himself to 
the utmost of all accidental or transient effects, by 
pressing into his service dust, mist, rain, spray, 
smoke, what not, the ugly or unattractive may be 
sufficiently obscured or modified, so that it shall 
in no way interfere with that general aspect of 
beauty which should pervade all works of art. An 
eminent writer says, apropos of such matters :— 
“Tt should be expected from the artist that the 
sentiments, requirements, and aspirations of his 
country and age should find worthy expression in the 
character of his work.” And although, of course, 
this remark applies more directly to those subjects in 
which human expression is the principal feature—to 
those subjects, indeed, which come more directly 
within the scope of the figure-painter—the principle 
involved holds good equally all round. Wherever the 
evidence of man’s hand is visible (that is to say, 
the evidence of his contemporaneous work) within 
the field of the painter’s canvas, there it should 
be stamped with “the sentiments, requirements, and 
aspirations of his country and age.” A landscape, 
to wit, which among its items includes any signs of 
the husbandman’s toil, whether in the cultivation of 
the land, the storing of its produce, the peculiarities 
of the implements in use, the methods of draining, 
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trimming hedges, lopping trees, making fences, 
palings, and gates, ought to present these and all 
similar facts with strict fidelity. They should not be 
left out, as was once held necessary when they did 
not come up to the conventional standard of pic- 
turesqueness. They have only to be treated with 
cunning and ability, and they need never offend. If 
this be done they will help, as has been said, to pre- 
serve a sort of historical record of the system of 
farming in use at the time, in the district whence the 
scene or subject is taken. Where proper skill is exer- 
cised, this veracity, we repeat, need in no way inter- 
fere with the value of the picture pictorially. Nay! 
it should rather add to it, inasmuch as it will become 
at once invested with a double interest, and appeal to 
two distinct classes of spectators—to those who not 
being artistic can only esteem it for its likeness to 
facts with which they are perfectly conversant, and 
of which they can judge; and to those who, not 
knowing anything of or caring anything for these 
matters, regard it purely with the eye of a connoisseur 
in art. It may thus be, moreover, doing great good 
from an educational point of view, for it may lead, by 
means of the insensible fascination which its beauty 
will exercise sooner or later upon inartistic or uncul- 
tivated minds, to some appreciation of the art for art’s 
sake. Thus very directly may the landscapist equally 
with the figure-painter constitute himself a teacher, 
as is but right, and thus is his function beneficially 
enlarged, which enlargement is thoroughly in accord 
with the utilitarian spirit of the day—the spirit which 
unfortunately is too apt to regard beauty as a mere 
plaything, and as quite secondary when weighed by 
the side of usefulness, 

Every sketcher from nature who has listened to 
the casual remarks on his work made by some of 
the native population must have been struck by the 
hold which his pencil takes of their attention directly 
it deals faithfully with commonplace details. In- 
dependently of the amusement to be extracted from 
these unsophisticated remarks, they are not without 
their instruction, for they give a clue to that rudi- 
mentary instinct in man, which, in its full develop- 
ment, is shown in the highest appreciation of the 
noblest and grandest pictures extant. Everything 
is progressive in this world, and young Hodge, who 
recognises “ Muster Thompson’s” old plough, or 
cart, or pump, or garden paling, is but expressing 
the beginning of that human feeling which enables 
Mr. Ruskin to understand and enjoy at their utmost 
value the supremest flights of the pencil of a Turner 
or a Tintoret. It has been well put by the writer 
whom we have before quoted, that—“ Sight and 
hearing are the two senses which the natural man, 
in common with the lower animals, possesses in 
great perfection, and it is evident that, in addition 


to its usefulness to him as a mere animal, the eye 
affords him interest and delight, long before his 
other senses become intellectually developed. In the 
very earliest stages of his existence we have proof in 
scratched outlines of animals, that he observes with 
curiosity and pleasure, the varieties of animal form 
which surround him. In his progress towards modern 
civilisation he rejoices in beautiful combinations of 
line and gorgeous arrangements of colour.” 

The landscape-painter may and should help, very 
materially and healthfully, this progress “ towards 
modern civilisation,” and perhaps it is not necessary 
to insist very emphatically now-a-days, that to this 
end he should reverence what may be called “ fact in 
landscape,” that is, the purely natural arrangements 
of the scene before which he sits him down. It 
has become the fashion, rather too much, some may 
think, for him to adopt subjects which do not @ 
priort lend themselves readily to pictorial treat- 
ment, and which impose upon him unnecessary 
and unremunerating difficulties to overcome, even 
if he does always overcome them, which is doubt- 
ful. Photography and pre-Raphaelitism (so-called) 
have upset the conventionalisms of that school of 
which, twenty years ago, J. D. Harding was the 
high-priest. Such conventionalities as he taught 
are no longer held to be like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. The composition of a landscape no 
longer depends on rules which may be acquired 
very much as if they were those for making a 
pudding; and it is thought, roundly speaking, that 
a faithful transcript of a piece of natural scenery, 
as it may be seen through a window-frame or any 
other artificial boundary, is all that need be demanded 
of the paysagiste proper. Right or wrong, this is 
the principle upon which he appears in many in- 
stances now to act, but whilst it has unquestionably 
the merit of thus including within its field all facts 
and objects which, as we have said, may be of topo- 
graphical value, it does not exonerate the artist from 
dealing with them artistically, or from exercising his 
utmost judgment by selecting such subjects and 
arrangements as are eminently beautiful. Facts, 
if stubborn things, are often very beautiful things, 
and it is the treatment or. selection of the rarest 
of these which distinguishes the highly-trained and 
experienced professional painter from the amateur, 
who too often supposes that if he can paint what 
he sees before him with tolerable fidelity, he has 
all the qualifications requisite for an artist. For 
instance, a merely faithful transcript of a locomotive 
engine and train on its passage across a landscape 
is not sufficient; so unpaintable a fact must be 
treated artistically if it be an indispensable charac- 
teristic of the locality, and that it is susceptible 
of this, Turner has incontrovertibly demonstrated, 














as we know, in “ Hail, Rain, Steam, and Speed.” 
And as a further though minor illustration of 
what is meant, we can recall, as we write, a marine 
picture by E. W. Cooke, in which a modern iron- 
clad figured conspicuously, but which from the 
skill with which the artist dealt with it was divested 
of all offence. It was necessary to the veracity of 
the scene, and under his hand became almost as 
manageable as any of his most picturesque luggers 
and feluccas. 

Other facts there are, too, in landscape, very 
different in character to these, which in former days 
were also looked upon as quite outside the considera- 
tion of the limner. Unless Nature arranged her 
colour, light and shade, and atmospheric effects upon 
those conventional regulation principles to which the 
Harding school pinned its absolute faith, she was re- 
garded with disdain, as being in an unpaintable mood. 
“All in the blue unclouded weather,” when land and 
sea lie stretched “in one burning blaze together,” 
very few artists thought it possible to do any good 
out of doors. They wanted cloud and gleam, for was 
it not necessary for the full expression of space, to 
throw the whole of the middle distance into deep 
shadow, and by this means unmistakably separate 
the horizon from the foreground? Such facts in 
landscape as J. C. Hook, John Brett, Holman Hunt, 
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and others have made us familiar with now-a-days 
would have been scouted as eccentricities. Indeed, 
we can remember the outcry against them, when the 
thin end of the wedge was first being driven into 
the public mind. A great broad expanse of sea, for 
instance, extending in one unbroken glitter to the 
horizon, from the base of the tall cliffs on the top of 
which we stand, was a fact hardly attempted until 
Hook showed us how a vast sense of space could be 
expressed, without the fortuitous assistance of one 
speck of artificial or accidental cloud-shadow. 

The intense force and strength of colouring, again, 
by which this sort of success is attained, was hardly 
dreamt of as a possibility even; and, contrasting the 
tones by which Hook and Hunt reach their end in 
landscape with those to which Stanfield and Creswick 
had recourse, we are perfectly startled—it is as moon- 
light unto sunlight, as water unto wine. A mere 
mental imitation or suggestion of the truth was 
all that was aimed at by the elder men, and the 
attempt to contend with Nature at closer quarters 
would have been considered presumptuous as well 
as hopeless. 

The result, we think, shows that it is not quite 
so; and this appreciation of facts as they are will be 
recorded as a new characteristic of the landscape- 
painters of our day. W. W. Fenn. 
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HILE the grand school of painting, under the 

State patronage that is essential to its exist- 

ence, has its regular recurring cycles of renaissance 

and decadence, followed by temporary petrifaction 

and oblivion, genre painting of the realistic, house- 

hold, popular style is perennial in Germany as 
elsewhere. 

Herr Bakker Korff’s picture of the “ Dienst- 
Atteste,” or servant’s character, illustrates one of 
the social institutions of the country which has a 
great influence on the character of the population. 
Every German citizen, from the date of the certificate 
of his baptism to that of his burial, is the subject of a 
police record, and servants carry copies of this record 
about with them, bound in a book. The whole story 
of their lives is officially recorded and vouched in 
these books—their behaviour at school ; their prizes 
or punishments; their successive services, and the 
remarks of each of their employers—in chronological 
order, each entry being officially attested by the 
police, who have a copy of it. Nobody would think 
of engaging a servant who was not provided with 
a perfectly consecutive “ Dienst-Atteste.” 


We are to suppose that, unfortunately for the 
worthy old lady now in question, her collection of 
vouchers—the product of long years of hard and 
honest labour—is not without its flaw, over which 
the two critics of her own sex look grave. The 
allusion to it has stirred up tender memories, very 
cleverly indicated in the pose of the rheumatic old 
head, the momentary abstraction of the eye, and a 
certain expressive arrangement of the muscles about 
the mouth. But it is plain that this little tender- 
ness, and the touch of independence in the upright 
little woman’s whole attitude, have decided the fate 
of her application for “service” with the two old 
maids at the table. 

The accessories are rather tasteless and mathe- 
matical in arrangement ; the framed sticking-plaster 
portraits, the overloaded flimsy whatnot, and the big 
round table filling up the room are quite character- 
istic of the least attractive or state apartment, in 
which such a scene might occur; but it seems a 
pity, for the painter’s purpose, that he did not 
endeavour to surround his incident with a homelier 
and pleasanter scene. 
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PEACE AND WAR. 
(From the Painting by J. R. Reid, exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1881.) 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR.—IV. 





GROUP of subject-pictures, or compositions of 
incident, may be singled out from a more 

than usually tame and uninventive Academy, as 
having, if not precisely the touch of imagination, 
at least that bright and narrative kind of ingenuity 
which gives the public the pleasure of understanding 
a story. One of the most full, elaborate, and success- 
ful of these, and a picture of importance for its 
size, dramatic spirit, and ability, is Mr. F. W. W. 
Topham’s “Renouncing the Vanities by Order of 
Savonarola,” an engraving of which forms our 
frontispiece, and to which we referred in a former 
article. The famous fire of vanities, kindled by the 
zeal of the austere Dominican, and fed by the labours 
of the boys who swept the city like young beauti- 
ful destroying angels (enjoying their work, probably, 
with a good deal of terrestrial mischief), has formed 
the subject of more than one picture, as well as of 
the memorable description in “Romola.” Several 
years ago a lady—Mrs. Benham Hay—attempted 
the same subject in a far severer and more pre- 
Raphaelite spirit than that of Mr. Topham, who has 
introduced some incidents of a certain gaiety, such 
as that of the pretty woman who is saving her ear- 
rings with a tragic action of terror, while her husband 
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laughingly deprecates the indignation of the monk. 
Another picture of dramatic interest is Mr. Samuel 
Edmund Waller’s “Success!””?—a clever duelling 
scene, in which the moral is somewhat insistent. A 
combatant, who has had the luck to kill or wound 
his enemy, is on the point of leaving the ground 
in a post-chaise. He droops his head with a rather 
unrealised action; but the drawing and expres- 
siveness of the post-boy and of other secondary 
figures are altogether good. In draughtsmanship, 
indeed, Mr. Waller has an exceptional power ; and he 
paints with a fine and delicate precision and com- 
pleteness. Mr. Marcus Stone, A.R.A., who is him- 
self a master of completeness, has painted a little 
drama which contains its own story, and is enacted 
in one of those charming gardens full of the rich 
details of English growth which he has so often 
painted. Nor has he ever produced a more graceful 
pair of figures than those of the young couple who 
have “ Married for Love,” and who have returned 
to make an appeal to the lonely heart of the bride- 
groom’s father—as much for his sake, we may 
suppose, as for their own. The old man sits among 
his unenjoyed trees and flowers. Mr. Seymour Lucas 
and Mr. Laslett J. Pott have also chosen subjects of 
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incident. The latter shows King Charles I., “ Before 
Naseby,” playing at chess, and in difficulties as to 
the position of his king. Several of his followers 
are better employed in the background over a plan 
of the morrow’s battle-field. There is some life in 
the groups, and very good lighting throughout the 
composition. Mr. Seymour Lucas deals with the 
same hapless Stuart in his exceedingly well-drawn 
“Charles I. before Gloucester.” The King is seated 
to receive a deputation from the city in answer to 
his summons to capitulate. ‘There returned,’ we 
are told, “two citizens (Major Pudsey and one Toby 
Jordan) from the town, with lean, pale, ugly visages, 
and in garbs so strange and unusual, that at once 
gave mirth to the most severe countenances and sad- 
ness to the most cheerful hearts; who concluded that 
such ambassadors could bring no less than a defiance.” 
To the sensitive perplexed face of Charles no mirth 
is brought, but the shadow of a smile may be sup- 
posed to lurk hidden within his gentle and troubled 
eyes, as his hand plays nervously with his chain. 
With regard to expression, his face is perhaps the 
best, for the surrounding courtiers are somewhat 
wanting in a real vivacity of look, and the two 
emissaries are hardly so comic, or rather so giotesque, 
as the description would make them. 

- Of ecclesiastical matters, very variously treated, 
we have more than enough, for they are gene- 
rally mixed with a good deal of thoroughly con- 
ventional and vulgar satire. Mr. R. Browning’s 
“Heresy” is certainly free from any such ten- 
dency. He shows us, with characteristic bluntness, 
a prisoner of the Inquisition in a condition of nudity 
and of severe—nay cruel—foreshortening, stretched 
on his back in a dungeon, his feet towards the 
spectator; the expression of his face is hopelessly 
heretical. A not unfatherly monk stands making a 
last appeal to the rebel, with a gesture of kindness. 
In this, as in his “Tan Yard, Dinant,”’ the young 
artist shows a great capacity for honest and literal 
painting—the latter work, with its good open-air 
tone, and its evidences of study in that school of 
Antwerp which fostered a talent so fresh as Mr. 
Logsdail’s, being perhaps the more artistic of the two. 
In his broadly humorous scene of convent life— It’s 
Always the Largest Fish that’s Lost ”—Mr. Dendy 
Sadler has almost escaped the facile temptation to 
ready-made farce. The subject is a good one. A 
row of Franciscan friars are listening, with uncom- 
promising incredulity, to the narrative of a brother 
who has just returned from his fishing. The life of 
the cloister is full of such passages, quaint but not 
unsympathetic. In order, however, to render them 


with the touch of observation and truth, they must 
be sought for in reality and not gathered from 
vulgarised hearsay. 
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In “St. Ives Bay” and “ Golden Prospects,” Mr. 
Brett, A.R.A., is at his best as regards light, and 
considerably more restrained than usual in the matter 
of colour. He still remains, however, one of the 
foremost survivors of that school of colourists alto- 
gether peculiar to our island, which taught its 
students to try to see more colour than Nature would 
vouchsafe them—to adulterate grey with violet, and 
the undefined tint of shadows with brilliant blue, and 
the subtle low colour of distances with plum-colour. 
There is little doubt that the habit of trying to see in 
this manner, as the most artistic and “ Turneresque ” 
manner of seeing, grew greatly upon our little school 
of landscape-painters, so that it was no wonder 
France was amazed when we showed her our triumphs 
of colouring. No doubt the fact is that Nature has 
many colours mixed in her simple masses, and it may 
be a pleasure to the analytical eye to discover and 
resolve them ; but the truly artistic eye is not analy- 
tical, it is too retentive of the impression for analysis; 
and we venture to say that where the school of 
which we speak saw the violence of a thousand pinks 
and blues and violets, the sincere and simple impres- 
sion was that of broad and bright repose. The 
criticism of Mr. Brett as a colourist is yet consistent 
with a great appreciation of his eminent powers as a 
brilliant painter of sunshine and as a master of land- 
scape perspective. In his admirably real and forcible 
rendering of rocks and stones he has a strong rival in 
Mr. Naish, whose “ Boulders at Rest”? may take a 
place among the truest pieces of painting of the year. 
The artist has done his work with a fine intelligence 
and knowledge of the forms of his boulders, of the 
forces they have endured, and of their history when 
they were not “at rest.” There is a suggestion about 
them of the long subsidence of stormy powers which 
is full of nobility. In his manner of execution 
Mr. Naish works with an intensity of brilliant detail 
which is no doubt apparent in nature to any excep- 
tionally strong and long eyesight, but which to 
ordinary vision seems somewhat more insistent than 
the natural fact. Also to the literal school belongs 
Mr. Leader, whose “ February Fill-dyke”’ is an ex- 
ceedingly real rainy landscape with a quite illusory 
perspective of wet road stretching flatly away ; all 
here is fresh in execution and exceedingly honest, the 
homeliness of this scene being more attractive as the 
subject of this artist’s treatment than is the some- 
what ambitious effect of his “Glyder Vawr.” On 
the other hand, a scene possessed of great natural 
impressiveness and of exceptional features has been 
rendered with power and adequate solemnity in 
Mr. Henry Harper’s “ Dead Sea from the Wilderness 
of Engedi: Sunrise.” 

Of all Mr. J. R. Reid’s felicitous and fresh out- 
of-door scenes, none has been painted with a greater 
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truth or pleasantness of effect than his ‘“ Peace and 
War” in the present Academy, which is the sub- 
ject of one of our illustrations. A group of gentle 
elderly people—the ladies wearing the mob-caps of 
the last century—are entertaining, as they sit at tea 
in their rustic garden, a passing wayfarer, a veteran, 
perhaps, of Marlborough’s campaigns, who tells them 
“ how fields were won.” Mr. Reid’s picture is hung 
unjustly high, so that the expressions of the faces are 
almost entirely lost; but the delightfully open-air 
tone is fully apparent, as is also the excellent fresh 
painting of white under an effect of opaque and 
diffused bright grey daylight. There is a fine free- 
dom and charm of touch in the garden and glimpse 
of road and field; and the work altogether is one in 
which no little science and labour from nature have 
combined to produce an exhilarating effect of truth. 
A word of praise must be given to what it is possible 
to see of Mr. Stuart Lloyd’s bold study of wild 
growth, “ Flower of the Broom,” which is hung high 
indeed, seeing that its place is over the “ Peace and 
War.” Of Mr. Bouverie Goddard’s “ Rescued ” it 
would be difficult to speak too highly. It is prin- 
cipally an animal-picture—a scene of flight from a 
farmstead wrecked by a flood, in which the horses, 
straining through the rising water as they draw a cart 
piled up with the frightened people and their goods, 
are foremost in importance. In drawing and in 


motive these horses are uncommonly fine; the leader 
especially pulls with a vigour which only strong art 


can render. Frightened cattle follow the cart low- 
ing for help, and the wind and rain of a wild sky 
sweep down to meet the flood. Mr. Blair Leighton’s 
“Un Gage d’Amour” is illustrated in our 
fourth sketch. The romantic subject speaks 
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on tlie river over which the funerai barges with their 
wailing mourners pass slowly, and of golden rosy 
light upon the hills, has considerable beauty. 

Mr. Couldery’s kittens won enthusiastic praise 
from Mr. Ruskin when he wrote his latest notes on 
the Academy some six years ago, and those favoured 
little cats are fully equalled by the present charming 
study of “ Innocence,” a very young tabby kitten, 
in whose eyes Mr. Couldery has caught the peculiar 
spirit and meaning which almost universally escape 
the efforts of art. It is easier to paint the expres- 
sion and character of any other creature’s face, but 
in this case it has been well done. Distinctly to 
the school of Gérdme belongs M. Theodore Ralli’s 
“Marionettes in the Harem,” an interior painted 
with much science and finish. An impresario of 
the country is making his marionettes perform for 
the amusement of the lazy ladies of a seraglio; a 
mother-of-pearl casket standing at his back is a fine 
bit of imitative work, with its opal tints and its 
reflected lights. A good effect of low light under 
a stormy sky is Mr. Eugene Pavy’s “ Homeward 
Bound,” a shepherd going to the fold with his sheep ; 
and in “The Wicket Gate” Mr. J. G. Todd has 
somewhat spoilt a charmingly harmonious and artistic 
garden-sketch, containing a sky of beautiful tone, 
by the introduction of. two poor and commonplace 
figures, altogether different in their light and timid 
execution from the manner of the landscape. In 
“The First Arrivals” Miss Alice Havers has painted 
the sylvan scene of a picnic, with figures in quaint 
last-century costume, some charming children being 
first-comers where the cloth is spread beneath the 





for itself; in the matter of painting, the 
picture is unusually successful in the dra- 
peries and accessories, which are executed 
with great completeness, also in its arrange- 
ment of light and shade. In “Gossip” the 
same artist has produced a fine and finished 
little work. From the charming pencil of 
Mr. W. Bright Morris is a little picture, “An 
Old Scotch Garden,” sacrificed by the hanging 
committee to the crowd which might have 
been foreseen as the inevitable guard of 
honour round “ Rorke’s Drift.” Of the 











former picture, minute in size and in manner, 
we once had a glimpse; it is, if somewhat 
cold in its greens, very exquisite in execution, 
and has a luminous distant sky of great 
beauty and suggestiveness. In Mr. F. A. Bridg- 
man’s “Funeral of a Mummy on the Nile” we 
admire the research which has given to so vague and 
remote a scene a pictorial life in which nothing is 
drily archeological. The effect of evening shadow 


MARRIED FOR LOVE. 


(From the Painting by Marcus Stone, A.R A., exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1881.) 


trees, while through the wood the guests come stray- 
ing, talking with well-rendered motive and expres- 
sion. ‘ Not of the Fold” is Mr. Frederick Morgan’s 
fanciful title for his bright landscape and figures— 
a rustic family passing, on the way to their Sunday 
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service, a group of basket-mending gipsies. Lastly, 
a brief word of praise must be given to Mr. R. W. 
Macheth’s attractive “Ferry,” with its sympathetic 
peasants and its bright if somewhat forced-up tone ; 
also to “ A Nubian Soldier,” by Mr. Philip Pavy, 
good as to character, colour, and execution. 
Conspicuous among the Royal Academy water- 
colours—not for their position, which is most un- 
justly bad, but for their supreme power and beauty 
—are M. Cabianca’s magnificent drawings, “ Even- 
ing on the Giudecca, Venice,” and “ The Sun Shines 
for All.” The first is 
a sunset, treated with 
a grand effect of sha- 
dow and low reflected 
light upon some rough 
brown c‘a walls, and the 
second shows a dank 
damp alley in Rome, 
into which the radiant 
sun streams, lighting 
up the ruinous walls, 
the broken pavement, 
the pig, and the otherac- 
cidents of the wretched 
but wildly-picturesque 
place. A dash of blue 
sky shines beyond. 
Such richness of colour 
and such absolute mas- 
tery of light and shade 
as are shown in these 
noble works might have 
received - better treat- 
ment than a place 
on the sky-line. In 
“Ttalian Lace-makers,” 
a compatriot of the 
last-named artist, M. 
Silvio Rotta, has drawn 
a group full of as much 
vivid and intelligent 
realisation, in character, 
motive, and expression, as is anything in the exhibi- 
tion. The women and children are delightfully real 
in all the little actions which the artist has repre- 
sented them as performing; the baby is dragging 
at the loose straw of a chair with an infantile 
action, and an old woman is mending, with in- 
tensity of attention, the frock of a little girl, who 
stands looking with a perfectly true smile at the 
pranks of a younger child with some chickens. 
And in these chickens the artist has understood the 
impulses of chicken life. His whole charming work 
is alive with artistic sincerity. Mr. Carl Haag’s 
“Holy Rock, Jerusalem,” is a bold and very im- 
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UN GAGE D’AMOUR. 
(From the Painting by E. Blair Leighton, exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1881.) 





pressive drawing of the crag under its canopy of 
red and yellow. Mr. Pownoll Williams’s Venetian 
drawings are, as usual, refined, luminous, and ex- 
quisite in colour, and most graceful in drawing. 
The difference between drawing elegant things and 
drawing elegantly is hardly sufficiently understood, 
but his hand possesses the charm of touch which 
makes indifferent lines interesting, graceful, and 
significant. His “Street in Chioggia” is a fine 
study of sunshine, and “On the Canal of St. Mark” 
of reserved and lovely colour. Mr. O. Rickatson’s 
“Old Moat Farm” and 
“ A Quiet Spot,’’ Miss 
Elizabeth _Pilsbury’s 
* Fish Pond,” and 
Miss Kate Macaulay’s 
“ At Anchor” are to 
be noted with special 
‘commendation. Mr. 
Edwin Buckman con- 
tinues his old and 
good idea of treating 
modern subjects deco- 
ratively by ‘“ Labour,” 
a noble figure of a 
young navvy drawing 
his arm across his 
brow, a figure which 
is at once English, 
modern, and perfectly 
classical. 

We would willingly 
have lingered among 
the sculpture for the 
sake of some very 
clever realistic terra- 
cotta busts, such as 
that of Dr. Hake by 
Mr. H. L. Hubert 
(interesting as the 
portrait of an_ illus- 
trious and _ original 
poet), that of Miss du 
Maurier by Miss Montalba, and an exceedingly true 
study of a young man’s head by Mr. Smith Bloor. 
Mr. Hamo Thornycroft’s “Teucer”’ has taken its place 
as a creation of more than transitory value; but we 
shall not enter on any detailed notice of it, as another 
pen has in these pages rendered to this example of the 
artist’s work the discriminating eulogy which it de- 
serves. Praise must also be given to the “Cleopatra” 
of Mr. George Lawson for the weight and softness of 
the beautiful swooning figure, life-like in its expres- 
sion of the subsidence and flight of life. Mr. Tyler’s 
two “Dachshunds” or turnspit puppies astonished 
at a stag-beetle are excellent studies of dog-life. 














HOW OXFORD WAS BUILT.—II. 





| @ our last paper we permitted ourselves some 
senile lamentations over Oxford demolitions 
and restorations. They were sincere, though doubt- 
less unavailing, yet the state of things is not so 
bad but that strangers to Oxford may really find 
a great deal worthy of their observation and memory 
in the University as she is. We would only advise 
the ideal visitor to enter Oxford by Magdalen 
Bridge, upon the summer coach, which, like other 
things, has been restored. And from the time he 
gets in, to the time he goes out of Oxford at the 
other end by train, he will be deafened with stone- 
sawing, blinded with dust, imperilled by scaffolds 
and half-bricks, spattered with whitewash, pelted 
with chips, and butted against by labourers. 

A reference to Mr. Parker’s excellent chrono- 
logical table will at once show how much later the 
college buildings are than the older churches. 
Merton and St. Mary’s alone belong in part to the 
thirteenth century ; New College is 


cated. The original foundation was at Maldon, 1264. 
The vestry, now a brewhouse, dates 1310. The tower- 
arches and transept foundations belong to 1330, and 
the tower was finished in 1424. The various dates 
of the building are perceptible enough as one passes 
from the great college gate to the groves (Oxford 
gardens are generally called by that name). 

Roger Bacon may have lived in some hall or halls 
on the present site of Merton and Brasenose. It is a 
little landmark of history that he joined the Fran- 
eiscan Order about 1248; but the elder of these 
colleges was not founded, as we said, till 1264, and 
the junior not before 1509. The Franciscans had 
been allowed to settle in Oxford in 1224, and had 
taken a house in St. Ebbe’s. Robert Grossetéte, then 
fifty years old, Archdeacon of Leicester and after- 
wards Bishop of Lincoln, consented to be their 
Rector. They were at that time still true to the 
spirit of their founder, and it is probable that their 





as old as the fourteenth at least 
in its hall, chapel, and towers. The 
fifteenth and sixteenth are special 
epochs of college-building as such. 
Gate-towers, cloisters, halls, and kit- 
chens came rapidly into existence ; 
and a real academic life within walls 
—not only associated, but under 
definite discipline—enabled men to 
attempt methodical pursuit of learn- 
ing. The free student-life of simply 
attending lectures had been tried, 
and found too hard even for studious 
lads, and far too loose for others. 
There had been enough close-packing 
in al fresco dens under ramparts and 
in wall towers. Boy-students had 
messed together anyhow ; read MSS. 
chained to desks in fireless libraries ; 
taken notes as they could on tablets 
or paper from the stall of the séa- 
tionarius ; slept three or four to- 
gether in truckle-beds or on the 
ground; and fought the town with 
swords, bows, and arrows. A certain 
decency was needful for study; and 
Walter de Merton, Bishop of Ro- 
chester and Chancellor of England, 
began college-building in earnest 
with the choir of his college chapel, 
which must have been erected before — 
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1277, when the high altar was dedi- 
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BISHOP KING'S HOUSE. 


genuine efforts to revive the type of primitive Chris- 
tianity promoted college-building by encouraging 
vows of discipline and good morals, best observed 
within walls ; and college life really has always in- 
volved both restraints and regular teaching, whatever 
may have been its magnificence or its exclusiveness. 
We regret M. Renan’s opinion that Oxford does no- 
thing for the human soul, because it seems to involve 
a persuasion that English souls are not human. Such 
as we are, a few of us have learnt something in Oxford. 

The Oxford of the thirteenth century—Grossetéte’s, 
Robert* and Roger Bacon’s, Walter de Merton’s, and 


* Reger’s Dominican uncle. 
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Adam de Brome’s—may be 
described as a small mediz- 
val town with stone houses, 
huddled together and cram- 
med with inhabitants; built 
with materials quarried about 
Headington Hill, a mile or 
two off; peaked, high-roofed, 
picturesque, pestiferous, and 
paved with round pebbles. 
St. Michael’s Church- 
tower, and that of the Castle, 
were its oldest, or eleventh- 
century buildings. Of the 
twelfth century, the crypt, 
chancel, south wall, and nave 
door of St. Peter’s in the 
East stand now as they stood 
then, and one of the richest 
of Norman churches remains 
at Iffley, one and a half miles 
off. The Cathedral repre- 
sents transition into Early 
English, and our praise of 
its spire, choir, arches, nave 
columns, and transepts has 
been recorded. With the 
thirteenth century came 
the Chapter-house of Christ 
Church in Early English, 
with chapels in St. Giles’s and St. Peter’s 
_ Churches. The treasury and choir of Merton, 
and St. Mary’s tower and spire, lead into Early 
Decorated. 
With the second quarter of the fourteenth 
century and the Decorated style came the south 
aisles of Magdalen and St. Aldate’s Churches 
(c. 1325 and 1336). Merton Library dates 1349 ; 
and the next year the same masons may have 
put in the north aisle windows of St. Peter’s in 
the East. Finally, in 1380—1386, the dull do- 
minion of the perpendicular Gothie over England 
is inaugurated. grandly enough by the chapel, 
hall, and towers of New College. Its buildings remain 
as they were built, in the founder’s time, and on his 
plan. Chapel, hall, and cloisters, groined gateways, 
even some doors and windows, are left as his. The 
tower, built on one of the bastions of the city wall, 
was meant for defence as well as for a belfry, and 
looks it; the lower walls are six feet thick. Our 
visitor is sure to see the gardens, and St. Peter’s 
Church from them ; but he must not lose the “Slipe” 
—or slip of ground outside the back gate in Holywell, 
one of the most picturesque views in England. 

Then we have the fifteenth century. Merton 
Tower, Balliol Library, St. John’s Gateway Tower, the 














North Quadrangle of Lincoln, and All Souls’ Chapel 
and Quadrangle, all in its first half. The Divinity 
School ranges from 1426 to 1480; Magdalen Chapel, 
Cloister, and Gateway Tower, 1480; St. Mary’s Nave 
finished 1488 ; and Balliol College Tower in 1489, or 
thereabouts. The latter half of this century, taken 
with the first fifty years of the sixteenth, may be 
perhaps considered the happiest architectural period of 
Oxford, in as far as it combined magnificence with 
a certain purity of Gothic work, and, in fact, estab- 
lished that type of building called Collegiate architec- 
ture, which unquestionably has its merits. Its chief 
works are Magdalen Tower, 1505; St. Mary Mag- 
dalen Church Tower, 1511 ‘(at the intersection of 
Corn Market and Broad Street); Brasenose Gate- 
way Tower, 1512; Corpus Christi College, 1517; 
Christ Church Hall and Kitchen, 1528 ; its, last per- 
formance, St. John’s Library, is as late as 1596. 
Founders and benefactors naturally experienced a 
shock at the Reformation, which lasted through the 
century ; and few men combined the self-devotion 
of Bishop Fox, of Winchester, with the foresight of 
Oldham, of Exeter. Fox, the founder of Corpus, 
had intended to make it a seminary for the priory of 
St. Swithin at Winchester, but was dissuaded from 
it by Oldham in words thus recorded :—‘‘ What, 
my Lord, shall we build houses and provide live- 
lihoods for a company of monks whose end and 
fall we ourselves may live to see?” (They might, 
indeed; this must have been about 1515,* when 
Fox left the Court and devoted himself to science and 
beneficence.) ‘No; it is more meet a great deal 
to have care to provide for the increase of learning, 
and for. such as shall do good to the Church and 
Commonwealth.” 

Much has been said of Magdalen. Brasenose is 
possibly Brasenhuis, the brewhouse of the ancient 
hall, built on its site by Alfred, called Little 
University Hall. The brass nose was part of the 
knocker of the temporary University of Stamford, 
whence came some of its students in old days. It 
has always been the stronghold of Northern aristo- 
cracy, and its first quadrangle stands in Headington 
stone as it was built, with a dormer storey added under 
James I. St. John’s Garden and its Laudian garden- 
front are admired and enjoyed by all residents. Our 
illustration is the gate fronting the lawn, with its 
carved bay or balcony above. It is curious to con- 
trast the Greco-Roman pediment below with the 
queer Anglo-Renaissance work above. One observes 
in the ornaments of the bay that the stone-carvers 
are beginning to imitate wooden patterns for want of 


*I may remind the reader that Flodden was fought in 1513 ; 
Tintoret born in 1512; and that Albert Diirer published the 
“Knight and Death,” and Raffaelle finished the ‘Camera della 
Segnatura,” that same year, 1513. 
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ideas of their own. This is one of tke incongruities 
of debased Gothic which has not yet left us, and 
reappears even in a building in many respects so 
excellent as the New Schools in High Street. 

The remarks about successive styles in the same 
building with which we began have special applica- 
tion to Christ Church, which has been in process of 
development, from the twelfth-century spire to the 
last alterations of the choir by Sir Gilbert Scott, and 
to Mr. Bodley’s new tower over the Hall staircase. The 
Hall and Kitchen belong to the same sixteenth cen- 
tury group, as Magdalen Tower and Brasenose Gate. 
A new battlement has been substituted for the remem- 
bered balustrade which ran round the roofs of Tom 
Quadrangle, probably to enable the Dean and Chapter, 
in case of necessity, to proclaim their lectures from 
the housetop. It is not on record that they ever 
pursued this course. Among the many old prints 
of Oxford, with their maddening perspectives and 
odd canine faithfulness of representation, none is 
more racy than the well-known engraving of the 
Christ Church front to St. Aldate’s, which corre- 
sponds to our somewhat better-drawn illustration of 
it in our last article. It must have been done just 
before the completion of the tower by Wren, in 
1682, and has one or two minor features of the time. 
A conveyance, called, we believe, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, “ ‘a four-wheeled Spanish Caroche,’ f is ap- 
proaching Tom Gate at fiery speed, perhaps amounting 
to four miles an hour. The clatter which it must 
be making on those round stones, which Oxford has 
ever lovingly likened to devilled kidneys, does not 
disturb the cads of the period. They are waiting at 
Tom Gate for men to come out of lecture to their 
sports, and they carry hawks, ‘cadges,’ and lures. 
An individual has just mounted at the gate, and is 
starting at a canter for other climes; he may have 
had a son plucked, or he may be young enough to 
have suffered rustication himself. He and his man 
have holster pistols ; and the latter carries a valise 
en eroupe, topped by enother hat, of the description 
called ty the Cavaliero Wildrake ‘a felt umbrella.’ ” 
Everything is conscientiously drawn; the Broad 
Walk is suggested as just planted; and particular 
emphasis is laid on the vast wood-piles behind the 
kitchen, which appear pleasantly to association. 

A little to the south of Pembroke College, 
opposite Christ Church, are the remains of the 
mansion built by Robert King, last abbot of Osney, 
and first Bishop of Oxford, which is perhaps the 
best domestic fragment left in Oxford. One part, 
here very skilfully represented, is at right angles to 
the street, running about east and west; and was 
rebuilt in 1628, by the date on one of the windows. 


t Ford’s “ Spain,” p. 60, ed. 1846. 
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The exterior “ pargetting”’ work is very interesting, 
and the house retains its carved ceilings, in which 
the arms of King are several times repeated. A house 
now four doors off formed part of it. A colonel of 
Cromwell’s, named Unton Croke, M.P. for Oxford, 
lived in it in his day. 

Christ Church has brought us to the seventeenth 
century, and the debased Gothic and mixed styles 
are illustrated very variously by the buildings of this 
period. Some are beautiful, like Wadham, or Christ 
Church Hall-staircase (1640) ; many are sturdy and 
efficient, some grievous to all eyes. This is the list: 
Wadham, 1613; Exeter College Hall, 1618; the 
Schools and Bodleian Library, 1610—1619; Jesus 
College Chapel, 1621; Lincoln, 1631; Merton South 
Quadrangle, 1610; St. John’s (Laud’s inner) Quad- 
rangle, 1635; University, West Quadrangle, 1636; 
St. Mary’s Porch, 1637 ; Convocation House, 1639 ; 
St. Mary’s Hall Chapel, 1640; Oriel College, Chapel, 
and Quadrangle, 1642; Brasenose Chapel, 1666; 
Jesus, Inner Quadrangle, 1677. 

Then for the Anglo-Italian style, which the late 
Lord Palmerston and others called Grecian, there 
are the Botanical Garden Gateway, by Inigo Jones, 
in 1632; the Sheldonian Theatre, by Wren, 1664 
—1669; Ashmolean (Wood), finished 1683; St. 
Edmund’s Hall and Chapel, the Garden-court of New 
College, and Trinity College Chapel, from thence to 
1694. Some of the buildings of this century are still 
in the happy state of visible antiquity—with the very 
slightest suggestion of decay, and none of restora- 
tion. Their much-enduring old stonework stands 
in pleasant contrast with their youthful inhabitants 
at all times. One pretty instance I remember, of 
a Long-Vacation tea, kindly given by one of the 
higher powers at Wadham, in garden and hall, to 
his friends’ small children. The little parti-coloured 
troop clattering through the stone passages, and 
their mercurial meal in the old place, seemed as if 
the life of middle earth had been suspended (as in 
fact it is in Oxford at that time of year)—and the 
silent place had been occupied by local elves, for a 
season and while they might. 

It may be a source of serene thankfulness to our- 
selves and others, that the eighteenth century did no 
more building than it did. Its list is in our note,* 
its chief architectural success is represented, with the 
best possible prospect and aspect, in our engraving. 


* All Saints’ Church (Aldrich), 1708; the Clarendon (Towns- 
end), 1712-13; Queen’s College (Hawksmoor and Wren), 1714; 
Christ Church Library (Dr. Clarke), 1716; All Souls’ Tower 
(Hawksmoor), 1720; Music Room (Dr. Camplin), 1748; Rad- 
cliffe Library (Gibbs), 1749; Worcester College, 1760; Balliol 
College, Fisher’s Building, 1769; Radcliffe Infirmary, 1770; 
Christ Church, Canterbury Gate (Wyatt), 1778; Radcliffe 
Observatory (Keene and Wyatt), 1772-95; Oriel College Library 
(J. Wyatt), 1788. 
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We think its appearance will confirm the statement 
of Ayliffe, with which Mr. Parker agrees, that it was 
not the work of Sir J. Vanbrugh, the architect of 
Blenheim, but of William Townsend. It was finished 
in 1713, and continued to be used as a press till 1830, 
when the present office was erected in Jericho—the 
north-west quarter of Oxford. The press still bears 
the name of Clarendon, because the building we are 
describing was paid for with the proceeds of Lord 
Clarendon’s History. It possesses a certain grandeur, 
it is well-proportioned and stately, big enough and 
strong enough, in good doggrel Greco-Roman. It 
has plenty of convenient rooms in it, and there 
is no imposition about it. The frieze and cornice 
are really very fine, so are the columns; and the 
statues on the roof are at least well out of the 
way of us on earth. 

Queen’s College is one of the ancient foundations, 
but its present buildings date from 1692—1714. 
University has traditional precedence as Alfred’s 
foundation, but was entirely rebuilt between 1634— 
1674. The old Hall and Chapel of Balliol are just 
rebuilt—so is all the rest of the last two colleges— 
and it is right well done in every respect. To talk 
about the nineteenth century architecture of Oxford 
—of the Museum, of Keble College, the new Schools, : 
Exeter and Balliol Chapels—would involve us in the 
subject of the Gothic revival of our own days, and 
probably awaken the wrath of British architects, or 
of their frenzied followers. A few words might 
be expected here about the University Galleries 
(Cockerell, 1845), in which the Arts are accom- 
dated ; or, at least, where Chantrey’s original models ; 
the greater part of the Pomfret statues; some casts 
from the antique; the really valuable collections 
of Michael Angelo’s and Raffaelle’s drawings; Pro- 
fessor Ruskin’s inestimable gift of Turner’s water- 
colours, and a few good paintings besides; the 
Ruskin Art-School; Professor Richmond’s School 
of the Figure; and the Departmental Drawing- 
School—all jostle and crowd each other to the satis- 
faction of the University, and the vexation of the 
working staff of art-teachers. Nothing could illus- 
trate the absolute indifference, alike of dons and 
undergraduates, to the study of art, than the con- 
dition of things here ; and we may return to this 
subject in a separate article. 

What should we say more? Oxford is changed, 
and will change further: even the Long Vacation 
is scarce held sacred. Tout passe, tout casse, tout 
lasse. The aspects and the life we knew and en- 
joyed are gone, with other things good in their 
day. The city, called of Palaces, is a caravansary, 
as said the Dervise of old. We, too, go our way in 
our time, and to stay always would perhaps be sadder 
in Oxford than elsewhere. Mauteer Hawke. 
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OUR LIVING ARTISTS. 
KEELEY HALSWELLE, ARSA. 


O that large class of the public who visit picture 
exhibitions more with a view of looking at 
people than at pictures, that is, at the world of 
dress and fashion, rather than at the world of art, 
the name of Keeley Halswelle may possibly be chiefly 
associated with certain magnificent landscapes of re- 
cent date; for by means of these noble productions 
vhe artist has riveted the attention even of those 
persons who might be supposed to care little for 
the beauties of natural scenery or rare and ‘sublime 
atmospheric effects. Thus he has somewhat suddenly 
greatly enlarged the circle of his admirers, and 
sprung into a popularity very extended in its range. 
The most casual observer, if he allowed his eyes to 
wander at all over the walls of the Royal Academy 
or the Grosvenor Gallery during the season of 1880, 
must have been struck by the power and beauty, for 
example, of two works bearing respectively the titles 
of “ Flood on the Thames ” and “ Tug and Timber- 
Barge,” the latter of which we are so fortunate as 
to be able to reproduce. 
Again, at the present writing, “all sorts and 
conditions of men” are bestowing their admiration 





upon “The Silvery Thames,” “ Fen-land,” “ After 
Rain,” and the rest of the pastoral pictures which 
represent Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s labours for the 
year 1881, and of one of which supremely grand 
canvases we also give an engraving. 

That other and less numerous class of the public, 
however, which studiously follows the progress of 
art in England, and which watches with cultivated 
judgment the upward steps of artists of promise, 
has long ago known Mr. Keeley Halswelle to be as 
strong in his delineation of the human form divine 
as he is now showing himself to be in the por- 
trayal of sky, cloud and sunshine, woodland, river 
and mead. By discerning onlookers Mr. Halswelle 
has been recognised in England for the last ten or 
twelve years as a very high-class figure-painter, and 
amongst his brother artists for a much longer period 
he has been ranked as one of the most conspicuous 
of coming men. But somehow he does not seem to 
have caught the universal eye of the public, or to 
have held it very persistently, until he appeared in 
the—to some, unexpected—character of a skilled 
paysagiste. Those to whom this change of front 





TUG AND TIMBER-BARGE, 
(From the Painting by Keeley Halswetle, A.R.S.A.) 

















on his part has seemed sudden and surprising, and 
who have until recently looked on him solely as a 
coming rival to such painters as John Phillip, Edwin 
Long, John Burgess, and the like, have, however, 
only to go yet a little farther back into his history 
to learn that this manifestation of a vast capacity 
for dealing with landscape pure and simple is but 
a return to his old and earliest love. This is no 
doubt chiefly due to a protracted residence in Edin- 
burgh, where a great part of his early artistic life 
was spent, and the results of which did not travel 
south for some considerable time. But since he 
was born at Richmond, in Surrey, in 1832, it will 
be seen that Keeley Halswelle was cradled and 
brought up, as it were, in the very midst of the 
scenery in which he delights to revel, and the various 
phases of which he is portraying now, in his ma- 
turity, with consummate force and skill. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, that such favourable surround- 
ings in early life shonld have fostered the intuitive 
feeling and affection for landscape with which he is 
obviously endowed. No more happy combination of 
circumstances, or one more likely to lead to happy 
results, could be looked for than for a born land- 
scape-painter to first see the light amidst the sylvan 
beauties of the glorious old river. We are told that 
when quite a boy he showed the keenest appreciation 
of and feeling for natural scenery, and every moment 
that he could steal from his studies was devoted to 
drawing and sketching. Raids were made after the 
picturesque in all directions on the banks of “ the 
silvery Thames,” and thus the foundation was laid 
for that love of the river which has stood him in 
such good stead, and which he is developing with 
such amazing and justifiable success. 

Nevertheless, like many another young aspirant to 
artistic honours, he met with the reverse of encourage- 
ment from his family; but as he persisted in his deter- 
mination to become an artist, a half-hearted con- 
cession was made to his desires by a post being found 
for him in an architect’s office. The drudgery of the 
work there, albeit of ultimate benefit to him, as he 
must have found when turning his attention to the 
architectural glories of Venice and Rome, was not 
congenial to him at the time, and we may suppose 
that it was in obedience to some resistance on his 
part that he was finally placed under the guidance of 
an able engraver and permitted to pursue his studies 
at the British Museum. Finding employment sub- 
sequently, as a wood draughtsman, on The Illustrated 
London News and other pictorial publications, he was 
enabled to keep afloat, and by degrees to strike out 
for himself until the crest of the wave was reached— 
that wave which is now rapidly bearing him forward 
upon the flood-tide of no ordinary prosperity. Destiny, 
however, taking him to Edinburgh about the year 
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1854, he discovered in the Scottish capital a wider 
field for the versatility of his talents ; and, through a 
happy introduction to Robert Chambers and William 
Nelson, he was soon occupied in illustrating very 
many of their most impertant publications—notably 
the poems of the quaint Robert Herrick, and “Cham- 
bers’s Illustrated Shakespeare.” Thus it came to pass 
that he settled in the “ Modern Athens” for some- 
thing like ten years, during which period he availed 
himself to the utmost not only of the picturesque 
beauty of the city and its environs, by which, as 
a landscapist, he would of course be naturally fasci- 
nated, but of the advantages which the Royal Scottish 
Academy offered him for study. He entered himself 
as a student, and in due time began to exhibit at 
the annual exhibitions of the institution. It was in 
1857 with a picture called “In Vino Veritas” that 
our artist made his début as a painter, following it 
up in successive years with “ The Bridge of Sighs ” 
(a work which gained him considerable renown) and 
very many highly-commendable efforts, the themes of 
which were for the most part taken from the fisher- 
life of the neighbouring Newhaven. Later on he 
exhibited subjects very varied in their character, as 
may be judged by a glance at the titles of one 
season’s contributions alone. In 1866 he was elected 
an Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy, and the 
next year we find against his name the follow- 
ing :—“ A Message from the Sea;” “Jack Cade’s 
Rabblement;” “Summer Moonlight;” “ Whistle, and 
I'll come to you, my Lad ;” “The Burgomaster ;” 
certain portraits and other works—no mean or mo- 
notonous contingent, surely, for a single brush to 
supply! Nor does this list represent all. his labours, 
for it was in the spring of the same year (1867) 
that he made his first appearance at the London 
Royal Academy with one of his Newhaven subjects, 
although he had been worthily though unimportantly 
represented in the Southern metropolis prior to this 
by a drawing called “ A Child’s Dream,” which found 
a place in the International Exhibition of 1862. 

It was the result of a visit to Rome made in 
1868, however, which first caught the attention of the 
London cognoscenti. The opening of the new rooms 
of the Royal Academy at Burlington House, in 1869, 
was marked by many pictorial novelties, chief amongst 
these being Mr. Halswelle’s “ Roba di Roma.” This 
noble picture, besides receiving warm approval in 
London, gained for its painter in the subsequent 
autumn a prize of £50 as the best work exhibited at 
the Royal Institution, Manchester. It was also the 
beginning of that series of canvases which has es- 
tablished his reputation as a gifted painter, destined 
worthily to share the laurels worn by those of his pre- 
decessors and contemporaries who have sought their 
inspirations in the “sunny South.” Distinguished 
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by fine drawing, superb colour, and a broad and 
masterly treatment of light and shade, this Roman 
triumph showed at once that he had struck perhaps 
‘ in this sort of subject the richest vein of his ver- 
satile talents. Quite alive, probably, to this fact, 
the artist next produced in the following rotation 
eight pictures pitched more or less in the same or a 
similar key to that of “ Roba di Roma:”-—In 1870, 
“A Scene at the Theatre of Marcellus, Rome ;” in 
1871, “ Contadini in St. Peter’s, Rome;” in 1872, 
“The Elevation of the Host,” and “St. Mark’s, 
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Royal Academy catalogue for 1877 we find his name 
attached to the well-worn theme. At any rate he 
seems to have been justified in his selection by the 
result, for discriminating critics at the time awarded 
him high praise for his powerful treatment of it, and 
declared it to be a fresh starting-point in his career. 
So far, it will be observed, the London reputation 
of Keeley Halswelle had been made by works almost 
exclusively coming within the sphere of the figure 
and historical painter, albeit such elements of land- 
scape as were indispensable to them lacked nothing 


(From a Photograph by Mr. Albert E. Fradelle.) 


Venice ;” in 1873, “ Il Madonnajo, an Image-seller 
of the Kingdom of Naples ;” in 1874, “ A Roman 
Fruit Girl,” and “ Under the Lion of St. Mark ; ” and 
in 1875, “ Lo Sposalizio: Bringing Home the Bride.” 
This last canvas, it is affirmed, exceeded anything 
which had yet appeared from Halswelle’s brush, and 
has not been surpassed even by more recent work. 
The hackneyed subject of “Non Angli, sed 
Angeli” offered, we may suppose, too promising an 
opening for the display of the painter’s talents as 
a delineator of the nude to be resisted, for in the 


of the skill which his known ability in that direction 
would warrant one to expect. But in the second 
picture he exhibited in 1877, “Rome, from the 
Sistine,” we had a taste of his quality as a paysagiste. 
Yet another important semi-historical subject, how- 
ever, was to appear from his dexterous brush ere he 
was to throw himself, so exclusively as he is at 
present doing, into the arms of his early love. A 
very majestic and beautiful rendering of “The Play 
Scene in Hamlet” was his contribution to Burlington 
House in 1878; and notwithstanding that he was 
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again dealing with well-used materials, he put them 
together in a highly-original, effective, and successful 
manner. Despite the wider claims upon a painter’s 
powers which a work of this nature makes, our artist 
was equal to the occasion, and, from the perfectly 
novel arrangement of the dramatis persone on the 
scene, avoided all possibility of comparison with even 
the most well-known treatment of the same theme. 
The background of this picture is particularly worthy 
of notice from an archeological point of view, inas- 
much as it is a faithful and exact representation of 
a curiously ancient and but little known interior at 
the Tre Fontane, Rome—the spot on which, it is said, 
the execution of St. Paul took place. The building 
is of the seventh century, and although far removed 
from Elsinore, and erected two hundred years prior to 
the period of the great tragedy, Mr. Halswelle urges 
that it is in every way in accord with the tone and 
feeling of Shakespeare’s masterpiece. 

After this, landscape began to exercise more and 
more sway over our artist’s nature-loving tempera- 
ment; for although in 1879 he exhibited a figure 
picture in the old key, “ Waiting for the Blessing of 
Pius IX. at St. John Lateran, Rome,” his other two 
contributions for that year were purely pastoral in 
character, as their titles and description indicate, 
for thus speaks the catalogue :—“ Gathering Clouds : 
Medmenham,” and— 


‘‘Solemn and silent everywhere 
Nature with folded hands seemed there, 
Kneeling at her evening prayer.” 
As most of us know, he now appears to have 
abandoned himself exclusively to similar delights, 
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but it is to be hoped only for a time. In the full 
vigour 6f his manhood we may expect almost any- 
thing that is unexpected from Keeley Halswelle. 
With his far-reaching, broad, bold, and powerful 
brush he might create such combinations of figure 
and landscape as have rarely been witnessed, for he 
is an artist in the fullest meaning of the word, and 
one to whom nothing that is beautiful comes amiss. 
Honest criticism, however, bids him beware of en- 
couraging a slight tendency to lapse into too great 
a reliance on violent contrasts of black and white. 
With such powerful and exquisite drawing as he puts 
into his cloud-forms, there is no necessity for him to 
foree his effects of light and shade, as it is said he is 
apt todo. Spending nine months of the year in the 
country, for the most part during the long days in 
his house-boat on his well-beloved Thames, he has 
every opportunity of studying those glorious sky and 
cloud effects which are such a marked feature in his 
present subjects. If, by-and-by, he returns in any 
sort to what we may call, to distinguish it, his Roman 
period, as we trust he will, we shall surely find him 
contriving to weave into his work conspicuously some 
of the results of his now continuous labours at his 
* easel in the open.” 

The cheery and cordial hospitality which he dis- 
penses on certain evenings during the winter is a 
feature in the social art-world of London not easily 
to be forgotten by those who are privileged to enjoy 
it; and as a rendezvous for some of the most dis- 
tinguished representatives of literature and art, that 
glorious studio high up on the confines of Piccadilly 
will be long remembered. W. W. Fenn. 
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THE BLACK-AND-WHITE EXHIBITION AT THE 
DUDLEY GALLERY. 





HE exhibition of 1881 is 
a signally good one, all 
the more as it is a little 
international collection, 
well representative of the 
various schools—full also 
of another kind of variety, 
that of the methods of 
expression. No exhibition 

of colour shows such an interest- 
ing difference as lies between char- 
coal and the point, sepia and pen- 

and-ink. The foreign contingent 
is especially welcome in a show of 
monochromatic art. For the tech- 
nical and other qualities upon which the excellence 
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of black-and-white depends are unquestionably less 
insisted upon in the English than in the Continental 
schools. It is very possible that our artists may give 
lessons to the world in many points of honesty and 
conscientiousness in the practice of the more closely 
imitative arts, but in those which are interpretative 
or impressionary we have all to learn. Most of the 
leading foreign artists teach even oil-painting by 
means of a long course of study in black-and-white, 
by which a perfect mastery of the relations of lights 
and darks is gained, no differences of the tone—.e., 
the darkness or lightness of a colour—being thus 
allowed to interfere with the all-important know- 
ledge of “values.” It is not, then, to be wondered 
at if we should nationally find everything admirable 
and useful for the re-modelling of our own methods 
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in such entirely masterly work as is produced among 
fine talents by the rigorous and delicate system of 
Continental monochromatic teaching. All the black- 
and-white arts are non-imitative, and therefore better 
suited to the French than to the English genius; and 
the prominence which we must give in the present 
instance to the foreign contributions will be due to 
no unpatriotic partiality, but to the supreme merits 
of the school of work of which M. Léon Lhermitte 
is the eminent representative. 

There is at the Dudley this season more painting 
in oil, after the fashion which we have mentioned as 
common on the Continent, than is usual in England. 
Mr. J.C. Dollman has chosen this medium for 
“A Common Group”—a donkey and some geese. 
Always excellent in his studies of animal life, the 
artist has here accomplished a triumph of aérial 
tone. Also in oil is the large cartoon, “ The Death 
of Jacob,” by Adolph Pichler, of Munich. The 
patriarch is lying on his back on a couch, and his 
sons are gathered round him to hear him as “he 
spake unto them and blessed them.” There is 
dignity in the attitude and repose in the features 
of the dying man; but some of the surrounding 
figures are contorted, and the expressions can only 
be described as “ forcible-feeble,” a phrase often used 
in literary criticism, but even more applicable in art. 
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Real strength is shown by a certain moderation ; and 
deep feeling is never expressed by grimaces. The 
typical face of terror, surprise, or anger used by 
drawing-classes fulfils its purpose of teaching the 
muscular movements by the very force of exaggera- 
tion; but such expressions of terror, surprise, or 
anger are not seen in real life; and far subtler re- 
presentation is needed in a composition intended to 
be vital. Also in oil, on a scale very different from 
that of this academic composition, are the uncon- 
ventional little “‘ Flooded Meadows,” by Mr. Clough 
Bromley, Mr. T. S. Croxford’s “ Near Dawlish,” and 
the contributions of Mr. J. A. Cull, Mr. John Emms, 
and Mr. F. R. Stock. Where there are so many 
black-and-white mediums to choose between; where 
the artist can work with oil, lampblack, or sepia; 
with charcoal, crayon, or chalk; with a pencil, or pen- 
and-ink, or Indian ink ; in etching, or in dry-point, 
or in aquatint—to make the choice requires in itself 
an artist’s instinct and skill. For instance, black- 
and-white drawing or painting is suited best for the 
representation of form and of drawing, and the em- 
ployment of the various mediums used in black-and- 
white drawing is subject to similar conditions. In 
a sepia-drawing of “ Primroses” we feel at once a 
want of water-colour treatment—colour and delicacy 
being the points of beauty in a primrose, both of 
which are lost in sepia. Nor are we 
imposing a limit that will hamper 
the artist in black-and-white, for 
2 he has still left for his treatment 

‘are | the whole world of expression and 
of form, the clouds and trees, human 
faces, and animals—in short, nearly 
the whole world of nature and of 
man. In saying so much it is of 
course necessary to bear in mind 
what is often forgotten—the dis- 
tinction between work that is pro- 
duced for the public and that which 
is produced for the artist himself. 
An artist must draw primroses cor- 
rectly, even though their form, lovely 
as it is, is not the characteristic 
feature of the flower; and to draw 
them correctly he may practise in a 
medium which fails to give some 
other and more special feature. 
When, however, black-and-white is 
treated merely as a means to an end, 
without regard to the general fitness 
of the medium for the subject de- 
picted, the partial study is apt to 
look a little bald in an exhibition 





THE CANE-BOTTOMED CHAIR. 


(From the Drawing by Percy Macquoid for ‘ Iustrated British Ballads.’’) 


distinguished by so much fineness 
and finish. 
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And this is particularly the case in presence of 
such splendid contributions as those of José Jimenez 
Arnanda and of Léon Lhermitte. The former sends 
a series of three chalk drawings illustrating “The 
Vision of Fray Martin,” as told in the poem of D.G. 
Nuner de Avec. Too much importance is attached in 
England to the-titles of pictures—a catching name 
sometimes selling an execrable canvas—but we should 
have welcomed a little less reticence in the titles of 
these remarkable Spanish drawings, which have so 
much subject in them, and which are therefore unin- 
telligible to those who have never read the poem and 
never heard of the vision. One of the drawings re- 
presents monks in choir, reading or wrapt in prayer, 
while over their heads float forms of female beauty 


and of demons, typical, we suppose, of the tempta- . 


tions which assault 
the imagination of 
the celibate. The 
two other drawings 
are of the same 
class of subject, 
treated with the 
same force of feel- 
ing, and exhibiting 
the same mastery 
of drawing, of 
perspective, and of 
the effects of light 
and shade. M. 
Léon _Lhermitte 
works in charcoal 
with peculiar force, 
and no material 
could possibly be 
better adapted to 
his method. Be- 
neath a broken, free, and impulsive manner, he 
keeps an intense power—unlike the weaklings who 
are tense and tight outside and feeble within. His 
mastery would seem to be equal in the scienees of 
light and shade, of modelling, and of the vivid 
reproduction of character. In his fine study of a 
printing - office illumined by a skylight he has, 
perhaps, achieved his highest success in the matter 
of chiaroscuro, and in this drawing— The Printer” 
—his figures are modelled in first-rate style, with 
a solidity and knowledge which the completest oil- 
painting from less magisterial hands would fail to 
convey. The expression in the head of the boy 
who is holding a proof in his hand is a piece of life 
vivid in its quietness. Next, passing to “A Course 


of Philosophy at the Sorbonne,” we find a gallery 
of wonderfully intelligent portraits of a studious 
Parisian audience, each figure being so individualised 
as to be of vital quality, and each head modelled 





MOUNTAIN GLOOM. 


(From a Drawing by H.R.H. the Princess of Wales.) 
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like sculpture itself by the rough loose touches of 
the crumbling charcoal. How satisfactory and how 
charming it is to.see real characters, real actions, and 
real expressions grasped by such exquisite naturalism 
as that of M. Léon Lhermitte, every one knows whe 
has continually been obliged to make the best of 
make-believes on the walls of a hundred exhibitions. 
“ Street-merchants in Paris” is equally fine in this 
respect ; the motive of each of the figures should be 
carefully noted. The work is also full of atmosphere, 
of admirably-managed plans of distance, and of all 
the highest technical qualities of a picture. “The 
St. Sulpice Flower-market,” “The Carpenter,” and a 
brilliant interior, “The Church of St. Severin,” are 
also from this most able hand. 

Black-and-white is a favourite medium with the 
amateur of every 
grade, from the 
schoolboy, who 
draws only because 
drawing is part of 
the curriculum, to 
the man or woman 
who sketches from 
impulse and with a 
frequency and zeal 
which brings fa- 
cility, beauty, and 
strength. Among 
our Royal Family 
are to be found 
several artists, one 
of whom, indeed, 
almost holds pro- 
fessional rank—the 
Princess Louise. 
The Queen herself 
has preserved impressions of places she has visited, 
of persons she has loved, and of animals she has 
petted, in sketches—some of which, by Her Majesty’s 
gracious permission, have appeared in the pages 
of this’ Magazine. We now reproduce a drawing 
by the Princess of Wales—one of two contribu- 
tions made by Her Royal Highness to this exhi- 
bition. Where “ Mountain Gloom” was sketched 


we are not told, but the character of the mountain . 


and rocks suggests the Alps. The second study, 
“Winter,” was made in the Princess’s adopted land 
—at her country home at Sandringham. The ground 
is covered with snow, the trees are bare—the only 
sign of life in the dreary scene being a group of 
deer. Her Royal Highness has, on previous occa- 
sions, sent drawings to shows and bazaars in aid of 
charities, but, so far as we are aware, this is her 
first appearance at a public: gallery, and we trust 
it will not be her last. 
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Mr. Frank Dicksee’s “ Romeo and Juliet,”” which sweet growth of “ Verona’s summer” stand round 
forms another of our illustrations, is a graceful com- them in the moonlight. Thackeray’s pretty ballad, 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 
(From the Drawing by Frank Dicksee, A.R.A., for “‘ Cassell’s IUustrated Shakespeare,”’) 


position of the immortal lovers in the baleony “The Cane-bottomed Chair,” certainly deserved a 
scene, the one straining upwards, and the other better illustration than it received at the hand of its 
downwards, while orange trees and lilies and all the author himself, who figured his own dainty fancy in 
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a manner anything but charming. But Mr. Percy 
Macquoid’s lovely esthetic girl, in her quaint and 
natural dress, and with her attractive pose and ex- 
pression, is altogether the reader’s ideal, and the dric- 
_ @-brae of her surroundings follows the description 

in the verses with absolute fidelity. The figure is 
drawn with skill, ease, and artistic feeling, and with 
a fine sentiment for beauty— 


“ A smile on her face, and a rose in her hair, 
And she sat there and bloomed in my cane-bottomed chair,” 


Aquafortis continues to be the fashion, and the 
demand for etchings on the part of a growingly large 
public is met by an unfailing supply, both from artists 
who are exclusively etchers, and from those who 
have hitherto been famed only as painters. But it is 
now the fashion in nearly every studio to vary the 
labours of the brush with the lighter efforts of the 
needle; and at the Dudley Gallery the professional 
and the amateur etcher are both represented. The 
committee includes the name of M. Paul Rajon, the 
greatest living figure-etcher; and on the walls are 
hung the comparatively tentative but still charming 
examples of Mr. J. MacWhirter, A.R.A., Mr. Colin 
Hunter, and Mr. R. W. Macbeth. M. Tissot’s effec- 
tive dry-points are as usual a feature of the exhibi- 
tion. The lady with whom his brush and burin have 
already made us so familiar re-appears in all the 
glory of the last fashion of hat and mantle ; and he 
gives us besides some groups of child-life, a variety 
of subject which nobody will regret. “Children’s 
Party” and “First Breeches” are among the plea- 
santest specimens of this industrious artist’s skill. 
“ Visite & l’Accouchée ” is a very successful etching 
by M. Charles Courtry, after one of M. Munkacsy’s 
brilliant interiors, full of graceful costumes and 
Louis Quinze furniture, works in which the austere 
brush of a realistic and powerful painter of grim life 
seems to delight now and then for a change, as 
though the painter were minded to show how a 
palatte used to blacks and greys could produce the 
colours of fire and jewels, and how grand and large 
the most dexterous execution can be. In “ Wind- 
Tossed Waves” Mr. F. Powell uses charcoal with 
good effect, his study being free in execution and 
sound in drawing. Mr. Walter Crane affects, as 
usual, a subject of quaint character in his graceful 
“Lion in’ Love,” a sketch for decoration in low 
relief. 

To a number of works with an interest of one 
kind or another, we have only space to make a brief 
reference. Mr. C. O. Murray has lost no time in 


producing an etching of Sir Coutts Lindsay’s “ Boat 
of Charon,” exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
The admirers of Mr. Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s poetry 
will turn to Mr. Henry Holiday’s illustrations of 
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“ Staff and Scrip” and—that loveliest of the poet’s 
productions—“ The Blessed Damosel ” as she “ leaned 
out from the gold bar of heaven” to look down on 
her lover on earth. In “ Bayard Taylor,” a minutely 
complete engraving by C. Juengling, and a very per- 


fect specimen of the delicate work in line for which 


Americans are earning a just reputation, we have the 
portrait of a poet who has many readers on this side 
of the Atlantic as well as on his own. Two small 
and very slight pencil-drawings by the late Frederick 
Walker, A.R.A., “Measuring for Mourning” and 
“Fright,” have been readily sold, as might be 
expected, even at the high price of fifteen pounds 
and five pounds respectively. There are many other 
pencil-drawings, originally designed for reproduc- 
tion in periodicals and books, such as Mr. Linley 
Sambourne’s “ Water Babies,’ Mr. George du 
Maurier’s designs for Punch, and a whole host of 
drawings, besides those by Mr. Frank Dicksee, 
A.R.A., and Mr. Perey Macquoid already mentioned, 
made for THE Magazine or Art, Cassell’s Family 
Magazine, and other of the same firm’s publications, 
by Mr. W. Small, Mr. Arthur Hopkins, Mr. G. L. 
Seymour, Mr. A. C. Gow, A.R.A., Mr. C. Green, 
Mr. Frank Murray, Mr. C. Gregory, Mr. E. Blair 
Leighton, Mr. R. W. Macbeth, Mr. J. C. Dollman, 
Mr. Ernest Crofts, A.R.A., and many more. In 
“Waiting” Mr. J. W. Waterhouse shows us how 
much sunshine can be indicated by sepia. “St. 
Simeon Stylites” is a quaint pen-and-ink sketch, 
which has mournful interest as the work of the 
late Mr. W. Burges, A.R.A. A work which that 
lamented architect would have appreciated is “Old 
York Gate, Adelphi, 1861,” by Mr. John O’Connor. 
M. A. Lebourg’s “Evening,” an old couple at a 
table in the dim light of a lamp, drawn in charcoal, 
is a veritable triumph of light and shade. “ Pea- 
shelling, Covent Garden,” is another of Mr. F. W. 
Lawson’s excellent series of drawings of “The 
London Poor.” Mr. A. Van Glehn has a pretty 
light on his “ Kitchen Garden, Villa Lydie, Cannes,” 
which is in charcoal, as is also Mr. J. W. Lether- 
brow’s clever sketch of “ Burgomaster at Church.” 
We have good examples of facial expression in 
Mr. H. Schmalz’s “The Love that Feareth all 
Things” and “The Love that Hopeth all Things” 
—two female heads, carefully drawn. Mr. H. 
Fantin’s lithograph, “ Rinaldo,” must have a word 
of praise. 

This exhibition of black-and-white has scarcely 
taken the place which it ought to hold in popular 
estimation. With the growth of general intelligence 
in art it will doubtless rise in favour, and it is to 
be hoped that its rooms will cease to be left so 
largely to the visits of the few who at present 
are interested in the more especially artistic art. 























HE name Avon appears almost out of place in 
Hampshire. Beneath the limestone precipices 

of Clifton the Keltic word is scarcely out of harmony 
with the scenery; but to speak of the Avon—yr Afon, 
the river—in these Wessex lowlands, seems, even 
more than it does in Warwickshire, like finding a 
Roman denarius among a handful of Victorian six- 
pences, Yet this Avon, too, on closer examination, 
proves to be an old-world stream, with as long a 
history as most in England. How far back may we 
go? It is hard to number the time in years. On 
either side of the river valley the low Hampshire 
plateau is covered in many places by coarse flint 
gravel, which can be traced far up the valley of the 
Avon, even beyond Salisbury, and up the valleys of 
the Stour, the Wiley, and other tributaries. This 
gravel is to be seen all along the sea-shore, capping 
the sandy cliffs for many a mile; and in it rude 
weapons of chipped flint have now and again been 
found, which prove the presence of man, rude savage 
though he may have been. Thus when he appeared 
on the southern margin of England, we must picture 
to ourselves the Avon and its tributaries flowing 
in channels a hundred feet above the level of their 
present beds, unite the Isle of Wight to the main- 
land, and replace the glittering plain of the Solent 
by a valley traversed by a large river, into which 
these streams were discharged. Localities of his- 
torical interest also, as befits a river so ancient, are 
not wanting on the banks of the Avon. The last 
few miles of its course only shall be noticed here— 
though Salisbury and its neighbourhood must not be 
forgotten. For awhile it may be said to form one of 


the boundaries of the New Forest, with its memories - 


of the Norman kings. There is Fordingbridge, with 
its ancient camp, where, as it is believed, Kelt and 
Englishman met in a last deadly struggle, till the 
former fled before the invader, and left him to take 
the fair south land for a possession and call it after 
his own name. There—passing at once over many 
centuries—is Moyle Court, where Alice Lisle, in 
_womanly pity, harboured two fugitives from Sedge- 
moor, and whence she was haled to undergo the 
brutal insolence of Jeffreys and die on the scaffold at 
Winchester. There is Ellingham Church, where her 
body was laid to rest ; there Ringwood, whither the 
ill-fated Monmouth was brought a prisoner, and 
whence he wrote that abject letter craving for the 
mercy which was denied him. There, lower down, 
is Tyrrel’s Ford, where the slayer of the Red King 
stayed his flight to obtain a shoe for his horse, and in 
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memory of that deed the smithy pays a yearly fine to 
the crown; Bisterne, with its very veracious legend 
of a combat between a knight and a dragon—a 
knight, too, not of ages remote, but of the days of 
Edward IV.! Then, after awhile, we come to the 
Avon’s junction with the Stour, and the ancient 
town of Christchurch. 

The lower Avon valley is a wide grassy trough, 
excavated in a rolling plateau of slight elevation, 
identical in character with that occupied by the New 
Forest, of which it may be said to form a prolonga- 
tion. On the right hand sandy and gravelly moors— 
generally almost a plain, but here and there rising 
into dune-like hills—extend to the margin of the 
sea. Many parts of these still remain wild and open, 
too arid for cultivation, waste tracts of heather and 
gorse diversified at intervals with groves of fir and 
pine. Here and there they are severed by a short 
valley, almost a glen, whose sandy slopes are often 
thickly wooded, whose bed is traversed by one of the _ 
“bournes” which give names to localities along this 
coast. More luxuriant woodland, however, may be 
found at intervals as far as the New Forest itself, 
wherever the soil becomes more generous ; and now, 
over all the border-land near the sea, villas are 
dotted, and townships springing up; for the fashion- 
able new watering-place of Bournemouth seems to 
grow like some coral, by a process of gemmation, 
and it is no easy task for the stranger to say where it 
begins and where it ends. On the left bank of the 
Avon the soil is a little stiffer, and seems, like that in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Ringwood, to have 
been longer under cultivation; the surface also is 
rather more level, and thus the scenery is more de- 
pendent upon local accidents. Here the fields are 
open and monotonous, and the traveller must find 
what interest he can in glimpses of the sea, or to 
the undulating outline, always beautiful, of the chalk 
downs of the Isle of Wight. These cannot always 
be obtained, for the level top of the plateau is some 
height above it. Of such glimpses the view from 
Boscombe Chine, though taken from nearer Bourne- 
mouth, will serve very well as a type. The solitary 
trees are bent and battered by the wind, which sweeps 
fiercely enough at times across the plateau, but now 
and again they are gathered together in groves around 
some old mansion. In such case, when once the outer 
belt—defence against and sufferer from the storm—is 
passed, the timber is well grown, and the road will 
pass through as pleasant a bit of woodland scenery as 
may be found anywhere. Here and there, too, where 
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some stream comes winding seaward, a little village 
nestles not unpicturesquely. Still, the water meadows 
by the Avon, or its tributary Stour, are on the whole 
more tempting to the artist, where nooks may be 
found such as are sketched in these pages, as the 
clear river steals along towards the sea between its 
level straths. Not easily could one find a richer sward 
than here, from its brilliant green in the early spring, 
till it is tinted with the tender lilac of the blooming 
lady’s-smock, and spangled with the countless clusters 
of marsh marigold. Here the water steals along 
softly through a reedy fringe ; there it is chequered 
with the broad leaves of water-lilies and their flower- 
cups of white and yellow; colt’s-foot and rush and 
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the meadow-sweet grow rank among the ditches ; 
willows and alders and trees that love moisture 
overshadow the stream or margin the meadows 
through which it steals— 
“Clear and cool, clear and cool, 
By laughing shadow, and dreaming pool : 
Cool and clear, cool and clear, 
By shining shingle, and foaming wear.” 


In its waters full often there is “here and there a 
lusty trout,” for the Avon is a stream beloved of 
anglers, though the salmon no more throng its waters, 
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nor have the apprentices of Christchurch any longer 
need to stipulate against being fed with red-fish more 
than thrice a week. So the Avon passes on its eight- 
mile course by the bare moors of Hern and the pine- 
clad hills and rhododendron thickets of Heron Court, 
till a short distance before it reaches the sea the 
Stour enters it from the west, and on the broad 
angle between the two streams stands the ancient 
town of Christchurch. When this was first founded 
is not certainly known. Roman coins have been 
occasionally found scattered about the neighbour- 
hood, but there is no proof of its site having been 
occupied by a settlement of this nation. A couple 
of miles away, overlooking the sea and the mouth of 
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the valley, a British castle crowns the promontory of 
Hengistbury Head, but there is nothing to connect 
this immediately with Christchurch ; we cannot be 
sure that the meadows between Stour and Avon were 
occupied until the land became a part of Wessex. 
Then, undoubtedly, a village was built on the angle 
between the two rivers, which, for its situation, 
received the name of Tweonea, or Twynham, the 
former being the older appellation, indicating the 
island between two streams. This name it bears 
in a charter granted by Athelstan; the other form, 
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modified into Thuinam, appears in Domesday book. 
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tainder and legal murder of the venerable Margaret, 


The Priory Church, formerly dedicated to the Holy Countess of Salisbury, in the reign of Henry VIII. 


Trinity, was rebuilt after the Conquest, 
and consecrated anew to Christ; so 
the village became styled Christchurch- 
at-Twynham, which in course of time 
was abbreviated to Christchurch, 
Twynham is also mentioned in the 
Saxon chronicle in relation to the 
contest between Edward the Elder 
and Ethelwald in the year 901. It- 
was captured and held by this Ethel- 
wald, but after a time was abandoned 
by him, without a battle, as he re- 
treated before the troops of his more 
successful rival. At the time of 
the Norman Conquest those lands, 
which did not belong to the priory, 
were crown property. The manor 
was granted by Henry I. to Richard 
de Redvers, a Norman baron, 
and some distant connec- 
tion of the Royal house. 
After varying fortunes the 
property, together with the 
manorial rights of the Isle 
of Wight, were purchased 
by Edward I. from Isabella 
de Fortibus, Countess of 
Albemarle and Devon—a 
childless widow. By Ed- 
ward III. it was granted 
to William de Montacute, 
created Earl of Salisbury, whose fair wife is said to 
have been the heroine of the story connected with 
the foundation of the famous Order of the Garter; 
and in the Salisbury family it remained till the at- 
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The town is a borough 
by prescription. Members 
were returned by it to 
Parliament in Edward I.’s 
reign, but in the days of 
his successors no response 
was made to the writ, pro- 
bably because of the poverty 
of the inhabitants, and no 
further summons appears 
to have been issued till 
the reign of Elizabeth, 
since which time elections 
have been regularly held. 
There were formerly two 
members returned, but by 
the Reform Act of 1832 
the number was reduced 
to one; and the borough, 
by the last Land Act, was 
enlarged so as to include 
Bournemouth. The only 
trade characteristic of the 
town is the manufacture of 
fusee chains for watches 
and clocks. In this women 
are chiefly employed, and 
the work is carried on in 
the cottages. The town is 
a quiet, old-world, sleepy- 
looking place, but without 
any buildings of special architectural or antiquarian 
interest except those connected with its Priory 
and Castle, which will form the subject of our 
next notice. T. G. Bonney. 
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ANY of the best pictures sent from London 

to the Melbourne International Exhibition, 
1880-1, will remain in Australia. Amongst them 
are works well known to the world of art in England. 
The most important of those which have found pur- 
chasers in the colonies are Marcus Stone’s “ Last 
Appeal ” (£700), Colin Hunter’s “ Salmon Fishers ” 
(£800), Seymour Lucas’s “Gordon Riots” (£600), 
Fahey’s “Coming Through the Barley” (£400), 
Wyke Bayliss’s “Strasbourg Cathedral,” Dicksee’s 
“Tady Teazle,” Morgan’s “ Wards in Chancery,” 
and various water-colour drawings by Hayes, Callow, 
Mugford, and others. Many of the best exponents 


of the English school sent no contributions, while 
others—and amongst them several Academicians— 
permitted themselves to be represented by works 


altogether unworthy of their fame. C. Lawson’s 
“ Hop-garden in Kent” arrived late, and has once 
more been most unfortunate in the hanging, occupy- 
ing a place in an open side gallery full of reflections, 
and in immediate juxtaposition to the Victoria Cross 
collection. In company with it hang two other late 
comers, C. Napier Hemy’s “ Home Again,” and H. 
Stacy Marks’s “ Jolly Postboys,” the latter of which 
appeals in vain to a generation that knows not post- 
boys. The awards of the Fine Arts jury caused so 
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much dissatisfaction, particularly in the German and 
Belgian courts, that their respective commissioners re- 
fused to accept them. The executive, after numerous 
meetings, resolved upon an entire revision and ex- 
tension of the whole of the awards. This task was 
entrusted to three gentlemen selected by the Com- 
mittee of Fine Arts—viz., M. Schoesler, of the French 
Commission, M. Folingsby, of Munich, and Mr. 
Stephen Thompson—the result to the British section 
being the award of gold medals to H. Herkomer, 
A.R.A., and G. F. Watts, R.A. ; while Alfred Hunt, 
F, Goodall, R.A., Henry Moore, Seymour Lucas, 
and others, who had been placed in the fourth class, 
were raised to the second class—silver medals. 

A special gold medal has been awarded to Sir 
F. Leighton, P.R.A., for his reduced copy in mono- 
chrome of ‘the lunette at South Kensington—“ Arts 
of War.” This masterly work has been a revelation 
to the tyros who constitute the Victorian Academy 
of Arts. Alma-Tadema, Colin Hunter, Marcus Stone, 
and Perugini also take gold medals. 

France sent but few works by her best-known 
painters. Landelle exhibited two pictures, one being 
a reduced copy of his “Fellah Woman.” The 
best work in the French gallery was J. J. Lefebvre’s 
“Chloe,” a beautiful nude study exhibited at the 
Salon. The Dean and others protested against the 
hanging of this picture. A gold medal has been 
awarded to it, and it has also found a purchaser in 
Melbourne. Belgium sent ninety works, but her 
great historical school was wholly unrepresented. 
From. the Netherlands, with the exception of two of 
Mesdag’s characteristic works, there was nothing 
worthy of remark. Of the Italian galleries perhaps 
the less said the better. There was, however, one 
large work by Siemiradzki, and one by Professor 
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George Costa. In sculpture a large number of works 
by the realistic school, too well known in Italy, were 
exhibited, some of them being replicas of groups 
exhibited in Paris, 1878. For the first time at the 
Antipodes such firms as Minton’s, Doulton’s, the 
Royal Worcester Pottery Company, Barbedienne, 
Christoph’s, and the Murano Venetian Glass Com- 
pany made an appearance. The sales have been large, 
and considerable orders have been given for the 
Sydney Museum, and the Museum and Public Library 
of Melbourne. The latter museum has also acquired 
some beautiful specimens of Miessen pottery, to- 
gether with choice examples of goldsmith’s work 
by Christoph, including the complete set of repro- 
ductions of the Trésor d’Hildesheim. 

Altogether the exhibition has been a success; 
and its entowrage of semi-tropical vegetation and 
brilliant flowers, both within and without, imparted 
to it a charm quite unique to English eyes. The 
temperature, however, on many days was quite 
“Indian,” though pianoforte recitals were none the 
less crowded, nor ladies dresses less elaborate. The 
commercial success of the undertaking is best gauged 
by the great increase of customs duty paid in the 
first quarter of 1881, which exceeds the usual 
amount by £140,000, or nearly enough to repay the 
cost of the permanent building. 

That all have not escaped the perils of the sea 
is indicated by sundry empty cases and stalls bear- 
ing a placard informing visitors that the exhibits 
were lost in the Sorato or in the Eric the Red. The 
exhibition of 1880-1 has undoubtedly given a great 
impetus to all matters connected with art and art- 
manufactures. Sir Herbert Sandford takes with him, 
on his departure, the whole of the medals awarded to 
the British exhibitors. STEPHEN THOMPSON. 
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ENGLISH BIRDS AND THEIR HAUNTS.—III. 


F the nightingale is the sweetest singer and the 
kingfisher the most gaily-decked gallant among our 
native birds, the heron is certainly the most exquisite 
in form, and, after the swallow, the most graceful in 
motion too. None other of the wading birds seems 
so admirably to have realised the ideal generic type 
of the whole race. As a class, the waders are all un- 
doubtedly graceful, with their tall and slender legs, 
their light and well-poised bodies, their long arched 
necks, and their straight pointed bills. But the 


heron carries off the palm from all of them in every 
one of these particulars. The great red flamingoes 
themselves, with their curious broken-backed beaks 
and stilted legs, effective as their scarlet plumage 
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proves in the hands of such a master as Mr. Marks, 
are yet, after all, rather quaint and singular than 
really pretty. Their proportions are too exaggerated ; 
and it is only by curving the long thin neck in a 
close double fold, or by tucking away the head in 
its funny attitude of repose across the back, that 
an artist can make a reasonable picture out of their 
odd configuration. The marabous, again, with their 
grave and solemn sapience of demeanour, are almost 
comic in their unconscious caricature of human’ wise- 
acres. Even the pretty white storks of the continent, 
standing easily poised on one red shank above the 
flat roof of some Dutch or Danish farm-barton, lack 
the last exquisite touch of grace which we find in the 
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shape and decoration of our own heron. 
The stork’s legs are stouter and thicker, 
its neck is shorter and less curved, and 
its head wants the delicate pendulous 
crest of waving black plumes which 
seems, as it were, to counterpoise and 
balance the heron’s bill, and so to 
complete the artistic beauty of its 
perfect form. Only the dainty de- 
moiselle cranes, strutting with Grecian 
bend across a stretch of greensward, 
can at all compete with the herons in 
gracefulness of build or gait; and 
perhaps the demoiselles themselves, for 
all their pretty carriage, are less really 
beautiful on closer view than our own 
wild woodland water-haunter. They 
have a tamer and demurer look ; their 
quaker costume fits in better with a 
trim and close-cut French garden- 
sward than with a native meadow- 
slope or sedgy English river-bank. 
The heron, after all, is the most 
beautiful of the whole class; and 
among the herons, our own British 
species is the loveliest of any. Wild 
as the bird looks, it may still be 
found not infrequently in the more 
settled parts of England itself, and 

it is quite common among the 
lakes and mountain-streams of 
Wales and Scotland. Only a few 

days since, the writer of these 
present notes saw a pair of herons 

from the window of a railway- 
carriage, quietly fishing in a little 
Dorsetshire river, within twenty 
yards of the train; and they 
seemed as wholly unmoved by 

the presence of the snorting and 
puffing engine as the apathetic 
sheep themselves in the neigh- 
bouring pastures. Sometimes the 
heron allows itself to be ap- 
proached by an unarmed observer 

close enough to get a full view of 

its pretty plumage, such as our 
artist has caught in the accom- 
panying sketch. This is generally 
when it is wading in the water 
half-way up to its tall red knees, and 
too intent upon its own prey in the 
river below to look out very closely 
for its enemies in the air above or 
the land around it. 
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There it will stand 


motionless for many minutes at a time, its 
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fixed upon 
the bottom, as 
it keeps watch 
for a passing trout 
or a crested newt, 


—__ — 
~=—__ ws and its sharp bill ready 


to pounce down upon the 
victim at a moment’s notice, as soon as he comes 
within reach of the powerful sweeping neck. For 
the heron is a relentless carnivore, who makes short 
work indeed of a frog or a carp; and his body has 
all that peculiar litheness and quickness of motion 
which we find only in carnivores, like the leopards, 
the tigers, and the birds of prey. Seen closely, the 
beauty of his plumage is very striking, and it con- 
tains some distinctly ornamental adjuncts which be- 
speak wsthetic selection. Besides the long black 
pendants which hang down from the head, the breast 
is covered by white silvery plumes of similar texture, 


while the neck has a row of ashy-grey and blackish- 


spots standing out*boldly against the pure white of 
the general coat. The flanks, too, are lustrous black, 
while the body is pure white. A yellow bill and red 
thighs help to make up the pretty picture of a hand- 
some and conscious bird. When alarmed, he rises 
rapidly toward the sky with flapping wings and a 
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slight whirr, seeming to 
cut the air almost per- 
pendicularly in his swift 
upward flight. 

Yet, tyrant as the 
heron is by his own reedy 
river-sides, and on the 
oozy banks of his fa- 
vourite pools, he has stern 
enemies in the true birds 
of prey, and especially in 
the falcons. Hawking 
after herons was a fa- 
vourite medieval sport ; 
and heronries, originally 
preserved for this purpose, 
are still to be found on 
many old English estates. 
White of Selborne men- 
tions one at Cressy Hall 
with eighty nests on a 
single tree. Such a he- 
ronry was often known 
as a heronshaw or hern- 
shaw, and the word, 
originally collective, came 
in time to be applied to 
a single bird. Hence the 
common proverb, “I know 
a hawk from a hernshaw ” (the last word being now 
frequently corrupted into the meaningless form, 
“ handsaw”’) ; that is to say, I can tell a faleon from 
the heron it pursues. 

There is one peculiarity about the xsthetic tastes 
of the cranes, the herons, the storks, and their con- 
geners which is deserving of notice in its own way. 
As a rule, they seem to care little for bright colour, 
and to affect rather such decorative devices as crests 
and topknots. Their selective preferences in this 
direction, exerted upon their choice of mates for many 
generations, have resulted at last in comparatively 
sober, though often very tasteful colouring, combined 
with a marked tendency towards ornamental plumes. 
It is true a few tropical species, like the ibis, the 
flamingo, and the jacana, seem to have acquired a 
taste for brilliant hues among the bright surround- 
ings of their native homes, and to have exercised 
their taste in this direction in choosing their mates, 
so as at last to acquire the scarlet or orange plumage 
with which we are so familiar; but these are quite 
exceptional cases among the waders, whose general 
esthetic feelings seem to run rather towards a love 
for graceful forms and finished decorations than 
towards any striking chromatic display. Thus the 
common crane has an ornamental tuft of loose 
feathers, beautifully curved and plume-like, springing 











from the pinion of each wing, and hanging like a 
pretty veil over the back. The crowned crane has 
a remarkable crest of pencilled hairs, with a close 
bunch of velvety feathers falling across its beak. 
The demoiselle has two tufts of pure white streamers 
directed backwards from its eyes, and a number of 
slender-pointed plumes hanging like a gorget from 
its breast. The English heron is decorated with a 
pendent crest and silky breast-plumes; while the 
white heron of America, and the marabou stork, both 
produce plumes which almost equal those of the 
ostrich for purposes of human decoration. In fact, 
there is hardly any wader but possesses some such 
decorative adjuncts of a distinctly ornamental sort. 
What clearly shows their origin and purpose to be 
purely esthetic is the fact that the crests in every 
case are always raised and the plumes displayed to 
the best advantage by the male birds during their 
courtship, when they show themselves off in striking 
and characteristic attitudes to their future mates. 
This display is familiar to us all in the 
case of the peacock ; but it is also found 
in all other birds with highly-developed 
ornamental adjuncts, and the more 
so in proportion to the amount 
of ornamentation. We must 
therefore credit the herons as a 
family with re- 
markably pure 
and delicate 
taste, seeing 
that their pret- 
ty and well-as- 
sorted colours 
and their deco- 
rative plumes 
are probably 
due to the long 
selectiveaction 
of their an- 
cestors, whose 
typical prefer- 
ences are now 
engrained as 
fixed heredi- 
tary instincts 
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the form to which they are applied. To those 
who are unaccustomed to think attentively upon 
the habits and modes of thought of animals it 
may seem absurd to talk of special esthetic tastes 
in special groups of beasts, birds, or insects. Un- 
doubtedly it sounds a little far-fetched at first 
hearing; but those who have the best means of 
judging have seen reason to conclude very dif- 
ferently. The decided prevalence of sombre or quiet 
tones of colour, combined with ornamental crests 
or tufts, among the wading birds stands out in 
strong contrast to the general affection for brilliant 
metallic hues among the flower-feeding humming- 
birds, as well as to the love for gaudy and sometimes 
inharmonious combinations of blue, yellow, and scar- 
let which distinguishes the fruit-eating parrots and 
toucans. There are some smaller races of the 
wading birds, how- ever, which do not 
exhibit the general esthetic tendencies 
of their elass * in any way. Many 
of these, like the 


/ sandpipers, 
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snipes, and plo- 
vers, have almost 
or entirely lost 
the primitive 





on the nervous 
system of the 
modern birds. It is noteworthy, too, that the 
erests and tufts of feathers are always placed just 
where a good human decorative artist would have 
placed them—on the chief structural points of the 
organism—for example, on the top of the head, the 
tail, and the wings. They thus serve, as all good 
decoration should, to emphasise and adorn the prin- 
cipal parts in the construction and architecture of 
58 






wading habits of 
their order, and have 
taken to living on the open plains, hills, or 
meadows, whence they have assimilated both in mode 
of life and in colour to the sparrows, buntings, and 
other small land birds. The need for protection from 
birds of prey here outweighs all other considerations ; 
and few or none of these small defenceless species 
have, therefore, any decorative crests or bright hues. 
They are mostly coloured plain brown or speckly 
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grey, so .as to be indistinguishable in tint from the 
sand, dry grass, or bare hillsides on which they roam. 
Their plumage thus protects them from the hawks 
and falcons; and they have accordingly sacrificed 
entirely beauty to safety and utility. The curlew, 
though more decidedly aquatic, is in much the same 
position. It is a quiet, graceful, unobtrusive bird, 
remarkable rather for its strange booming cry than 
for any peculiarity of form or colouring. Its beauty 
is wholly that of structural adaptation to the needs 
of its life. Yet it has always been a great favourite 
with the poets; and though it has seldom found its 
way into pictorial art, it is enshrined by Tennyson 
in “ Locksley Hall.” There is something melan- 
choly in its clear call, and in the desolate moorland 
shores which it loves to frequent, that makes it fit 
in well with a train of gloomy musings. 

Very different in build and type from the waders 
are the other great group of water-birds, which 
have webbed feet for swimming in the deeps in- 
stead of long stilted legs for stalking along shallow 
bottoms. The swimmers, from an artistic point of 
view, fall naturally into two great groups, which 
are also to a certain extent recognised by science as 
well, The first is that of the truly marine kinds, 
admirably exemplified by the great black-backed 
gull, and adapted for a life among the breakers and 
crags of stormy coasts; the second is that of the 
lake and river species, best typified by the teal, 
whose lineaments we have already illustrated. The 
fresh-water kinds seem to have acquired among 
their leafy haunts a taste for glossy greens and 
bright browns, which we see crystallised in their 
own plumage, among the wild ducks, widgeons, and 
sheldrakes ; and in some of the subtropical members 
of the family, such as the mandarin duck of China 
and the summer duck of the warmer American 
States, the brilliance of their colouring is very notice- 
able. The marine swimmers, on the other hand, 
have a simple tone of colouring which accords far 
better with the white foam of the sea and the dark 
shades of Welsh or Cornish cliffs. Almost all of 
them, from the gigantic albatross to the little petrels, 
are distinguished by just the same simplicity of 
form and uniformity of coloration. Their backs 
and the tops of their heads are generally dark ash, 
shading off into pure black, while their breasts and 
necks are pale grey, fading beneath into snowy 
white. This arrangement of plumage has doubtless 





been acquired by the birds for purely practical pur- 
poses, because, when seen from above, their black 
backs can scarcely be distinguished from the dark 
and murky hue of the water over which they 
are hovering, and so they escape the notice of their 
enemies the sea-eagles; while, on the other hand, 
when seen from below, their white breasts melt 
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into the general glow of the sky above, so that their 
prey, the fish, do not discriminate them in the air 
overhead, and therefore show themselves boldly on 
the surface. But though in its origin their colora- 
tion is due to mere utility, it harmonises admirably, 
as almost always happens, with the general surround- 
ings of their life. Every one feels at once, among 
those dark serpentine crags and weather-beaten islets 
of the Lizard district which Mr. Brett loves to paint 
for us, that the gulls and puffins and cormorants 
are strictly in place. Whether we watch them, 
perched solitary upon some jagged peak or seaweed- 
covered rock, or else with their broad white wings 
expanded, as they poise themselves expectant above 
the waves, or, again, swooping down with open beak 
upon the pilchards below, we recognise equally their 
kinship with the billows and the cliffs. They are 
the right birds in the right place, so much so that a 
picture of storm-beaten coast without gulls or guille- 
mots is almost impossible. They belong to the scene 
as the camel belongs to the desert. Nobody ever 
painted the desert without the camel; and nobody 
ever painted Kynance Cove or the crags of Uist 
without the sea-birds. 

And what, again, can be tamer or more miser- 
able than a gull with clipped wings upon a piece of 
inland artificial water; or, worse still, on some town 
pond like the Serpentine ; or, worst of all, compelled 
to limp about lamely with his webbed feet on a 
piece of garden sward? ‘There are people who can 
perpetrate such enormities as this, or who, like John 
Hunter, would feed a gull on corn in a back yard, 
without even his scientific excuse that they wished 
to see whether under its altered diet the bird would 
develop a sort of gizzard—which, indeed, it actually 
did. The native inland water-fowl—the ducks, teal, 
coots, and stately swans—harmonise well enough 
with lake and terrace; they are, after all, to the 
manner born. They suit our splendid lawns and our 
pretty, formal sheets of artificial lake, just as pea- 
cocks suit a princely Italian garden, or as fallow 
deer suit a noble English park of scattered oaks and 
spreading horse-chestnuts. But not so the gulls. 
Those crag-bred birds, hatched in a nest upon 
some lichen-covered ledge of: rock, are wholly out 
of place in such surroundings, as an eagle would be 
on the trim lawn of our river-side mansions, or 
as a dromedary would be among the powdered foot- 
men and well-groomed carriage-horses of Rotten 
Row. The natural and only proper environment for 
a gull or a puffin is to be found in its own wild 
and spray-beaten islets, among the white breakers 
and the long dark green tresses of waving weed, 
where everything harmonises with its shape, its 
colour, its tone, and its free-born, untrammelled 
mode of life. 








It is a little curious to note, too, that the same 
neutral colouring which we get in the swimmers 
turns up in other birds also which have taken to 
a marine life. There is a single outlying member 
of the great pheasant and partridge family which 
has got stranded, so to speak, on the cold shores 
of the Antarctic islands. Thus isolated from the 
usual forestine life of its kind, it has been forced 
to take to picking up its livelihood upon the sea- 
shore, and so has acquired the long stilted legs of 
the waders, together with the characteristic colour- 
ing of the gulls. This is only one among many 
cases in which the plumage is directly modified by 
a change of habit, the modification being doubtless 
due to the natural selection of the fittest individuals, 
or of those who have best adapted themselves to 
their new circumstances. 

It is worth while also to notice the fact that 
most fish and marine animals have the same general 
distribution of colour as the gulls, and for the same 
reason. Thus a herring or a mackerel is dark above, 
its hues when seen from the air being almost in- 
distinguishable from the dark olive-green tint of 
the deep waters, and so it is protected from the sea- 
birds overhead; while its under side is white or 
shiny, its colour when seen from the water beneath 
being almost indistinguishable from the shimmering 
light on the surface, and thus protecting it from the 
attacks of the sharks and dog-fish below. Every- 
body must have noticed that minnows or herring, 
seen from: above, can hardly be observed against the 
dark bottom, till they happen in play to turn for 
a moment their silvery sides to the light, and so to 
expose themselves by their glancing scales to the 
keen eyes of their enemies. Even those mammals, 
like the porpoise and dolphin, which have taken to 
a watery life, have the same characteristic marine 
coloration of a dark back and a white under sur- 
face. This, indeed, may be regarded as the normal 
distribution of colour on marine creatures; and it 
is only departed from among the flat fish, like the 
soles and turbots, which lie on one side, or among 
the gaily-coloured tropical fish, which inhabit the 
coral reefs and parti-coloured lagoons of shallow 
water, rich with a varied wealth of polypes, sea- 
anemones, beautiful weeds, and bright animal or 
vegetable organisms generally. Such marine crea- 
tures as these last may be compared with the 
tropical forestine flower-feeders and fruit-eaters 
among terrestrial birds, insects, reptiles, and quadru- 
peds. In short, we find that everywhere variety of 
coloured surroundings produces a taste for colour, 
and a taste for colour produces (through the aid of 
selective preferences) beautiful hues in the animals 
themselves; while on the other hand uniformity of 
surroundings is generally accompanied by uniformity 
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of hue in the related fauna. Polar animals are all 
white, and desert animals are all sand-coloured. 

Our own familiar Scotch grouse are an excellent 
example of the application of this general principle. 
They belong to the great gallinaceous order, which 
includes not only the common barndoor fowl, but 
also the pheasants, peacocks, turkeys, partridges, and 
quails. Most of these gallinaceous birds are remark- 
able for the beauty and brilliancy of their plumage ; 
and this is especially the case among those kinds 
which live largely upon bright-coloured fruits, and 
which haunt the recesses of tropical or sub-tropical 
jungles. The forests of the Himalayas and of the 
Malay Archipelago, with their gorgeous flowers, 
golden fruits, and exquisite insects, form the home of 
the most beautiful pheasants. The gold and silver 
pheasants come to us from China; the ring-neck 
from India; the peacock from Java and Sumatra ; 
the jungle-fowl from the Malay peninsula. Even 
among the smaller species, such as the quails, some 
which haunt wild woodland districts, and feed largely 
upon berries, are noticeable for their magnificent 
plumage ; for example, the crested quail of California, 
a bird which may vie with the peacock himself in 
gorgeousness of array. On the other hand, those 
gallinaceous species which live in open plains or 
among brown brushwood, and which feed mainly 
upon small dry seeds and young shoots of plants, are 
mostly wanting in beauty of colour, and are seldom 
provided with ornamental crests, tail-plumes, lappets, 
wattles, hackles, or other distinctly decorative ad- 
juncts, such as those which we find so abundantly in 
the pheasants, fowls, and turkeys generally. Our own 
red grouse, a timid, skulking, much-persecuted bird, 
hides away among the boggy uplands of the Scotch 
hills, or packs in the heather of the Yorkshire moors. 
It feeds mainly upon the seeds and sprouting tops of 
the heath, and it makes its nest on the bare ground, 
under the scanty shelter of some whin-bush or tuft 
of ling. Its great natural enemies are the hawks, 
the falcons, and the other birds of prey ; and to pro- 
tect itself from these, it has acquired a coat exactly 
resembling in hue the dry brown brushwood of 
heather and bracken among which it lurks. Any 
grouse which showed the least tendency to a display 
of brilliant plumage or red wattles would at once 
be detected against the prevailing brown tint of 
the bare moors or sandy downs on which it lurks. 
Hence all the more conspicuous birds are quickly 
killed off by hawks in each generation, and only 
those which keep up the ancestral imitative hues 
are allowed to survive and to hand on their pecu- 
liarities to their future descendants. That is why 
the grouse are plain and mottled, while the phea- 
sants are decorated with such striking and beautiful 
plumage. 
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This necessity for protective colouring is even 
more strikingly shown in the ptarmigan than in the 
red grouse itself. The two birds are first cousins by 
descent to one another; but while the red grouse 
lives mainly among the Welsh and Cumbrian hills, 
the Yorkshire moors, the Scotch mountains, and the 
Irish heights, its congener the ptarmigan is mainly 
found a little further to the north, in Caithness, 
Sutherland, and the Scandinavian peninsula. It is 
as defenceless and as much exposed to attack as 
the red grouse itself; and on the snow-covered 
hills of Norway it would readily be discovered 
and devoured, if it did not adapt its colour to that 
of the great white sheet under which it burrows 
to find its scanty food. Accordingly the ptar- 
migan, like so many other Arctic or sub-Arctic 
birds and animals, changes its brown coat for a 
snow-white covering in winter-time, and reverts to 
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greatly in colour and plumage, which, indeed, is 
usually the case in polygamous species. Moreover, he 























its native mottled brown with the return of spring. 
The red grouse, again, contrasts remarkably with 
another near relation, the common blackeock ; and 
the contrast is perfectly explicable upon similar 
grounds. The blackcock is a bolder and more pug- 
nacious bird ; and it is also a great polygamist, each 
cock being accompanied by a large harem of grey- 
hens (as the females are called), who differ from him 


feeds more in the open, upon juniper berries and other 
mountain-fruits ; and his xsthetic tastes have freer 
range than those of the red grouse. Every year the 
blackeocks hold regular assemblies, or courts of love, 
where they display themselves emulously to the hens, 
besides doing a little fighting, real or pretended, to 
show off their valour before their ladies’ eyes. After 
the display and the sham-fights, the grey-hens choose 























their lords ; and he who has displayed his charms and 
his prowess to the best advantage of course secures 
the largest harem. Accordingly we find the blackcocks 
have developed very marked ornamental plumage in 
their ear-tufts, their handsome tail-feathers, and their 
glossy wings, and these decorations they show off in 
rivalry before the hens at the annual mating assembly. 
The simple little red grouse knows none of these 
things. His life is passed in fear and trembling 
among the whin-bushes and the heather, always 
skulking from the hawks or the dogs, and perpetually 
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INCE our last paper was penned the jury for the 

current Salon has awarded the year’s medals, 

and, if we may judge from the remarks of the 

Parisian press, its decisions have been received with 
anything but universal approval. 

For painting M. Baudry carries off the Medal 
of Honour with his “ Glorification of Law,” about 
whose merits we spoke with some emphasis in our 
first article ; for architecture M. J. C. Formigé gains 
alike honour with his design for the restoration of 
the Church of Coustouges, in the Eastern Pyrenees ; 
and for engraving, a branch of art highly esteemed 
and much cultivated in France, the recipient is M. 
T. Chauvel, on account of his excellent rendering in 
black and white of Corot’s poetically tender picture 
of “The Place of Willows.” A first-class medal was 
given to Bracquemond for his remarkably fine plate, 
after Delacroix, representing the “ Sitting of the Con- 
vention, 20th May, 1795 ;” and second-class medals 
were given to Jacquet, Le Couteux, and Champollion. 

Although engraving is not, in the ordinary sense, 
one of the creative arts, it is nevertheless very essen- 
tial to the painter, and is the only means to which 
he can appeal for the spreading and perpetuating 
of his name. However glorious his art or theme, 
it is subject to a hundred mortal mishaps when its 
fortunes are consigned to a single canvas, let its tex- 
ture be ever so strong ; but transferred by the graver’s 
cunning to the flimsiest of tissues, it becomes the 
subject of a strange paradox, and is at once endowed 
with a thousand lives. 

It is true, George III. knighted Robert Strange, 
quondam engraver to “ Prince Charlie,” for whom his 
art was chiefly employed in making paper money ; 
but this is the only conspicuous example we remem- 
ber of any one skilled in the use of the burin ever 
being the recipient of royal favour; and as for the 
forty immaculates of the Academy, their considera- 
tion for engravers was never what would be called 
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in fear of a distant gunshot. Like all other crea- 
tures of similar habits, he has no ornamental crests 
or plumes of any sort, and his beauty is all of what 
we may fairly call the unintentional kind. It con- 
sists in the softness, roundness, and plumpness of his 
form, and in the pretty mottling of his plumage, 
which assimilates him so thoroughly to the brown 
grass and dry heath-blossom among which he spends 
his life. Yet this unintentional and unconscious 
beauty is often, after all, beauty of the truest and 
most modest sort. Grant ALLEN. 
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“distinguished,” unless in the sense which implies 
condescension and patronage. 

The Medal of Honour for sculpture was withheld 
for some time, neither M. Allar nor M. Gautherin, 
the two favourites of the jury, having the necessary 
number of votes. Finally, however, it was awarded 
to M. A. Allar for his marble group representing the 
“ Death of Alcestis,” a subject which he has treated 
with surpassing tenderness. — 

The group of his rival is also in marble, and 
is named by its author, M. Gautherin, “ Paradise 
Lost.” Adam is seated, and Eve, with distraught 
visage and dishevelled hair, leans her elbows on his 
legs, while he places his hands on her arm and 
shoulder lovingly and consolingly. The grouping is 
remarkably happy, and we are not surprised at the 
hesitation of the jury between this work and the 
“ Death of Alcestis.” If we might venture a criticism 
on it, we would say that the face of Adam has too 
modern a look, and lacks idealisation. The artist as 
he went on with his work discovered that the marble 
was unfortunately flawed, and this gives a scored look 
to the beautifully modelled back of Eve. 

In the same neighbourhood is a very lively plaster 
group by J. L. Gérome, showing old Anacreon hold- 
ing smilingly on one arm an infant Bacchus, and on 
the other a little Cupid. A first-class medal was 
awarded to this composition, and one was also given 
to J. Dampt for his marble statue of “St. John.” 

F. Etcheto must have had a wonderful sympathy 
with that accomplished housebreaker and clever poet, 
Frangois Villon, before he could have realised for us 
in plaster so likely a presentment of the humorous 
scamp. The artist shows the poet in one of his 
melancholy moods, 


“Sec et noir comme escovillon,” 


“as he describes himself in the last verse of his “ Petit 
Testament.”’ 


We accordingly see this fifteenth- 
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century notability, in whose character blackguard and 
bard blended so curiously—or shall we say naturally ? 
who knows ?—standing with his lute behind him, 
quaintly contemplative both in attitude and expression. 
We are not surprised at this work gaining a third- 
class medal ; it might well have been a second. 

Medals of the second class have been awarded to 
A. Carlés for his plaster statue of “ Abel lying De 
to C, M. Gérard for his “ Jacob Wrestling with the 
Angel ;” to A. Gaudez for his beautiful plaster statue 
of “ The Nymph Echo ;” to J. B. Hugues for a nude 
mother seated dallying with the laughing baby on 
her shoulder ; to G. de Groot for a bronze statue of 
“ Labour,” which is personified by a seated workman 
of heroic size leaning on a pickaxe, and is intended 
for a niche in the grand vestibule of the terminus 
of the Tournay Railway; and to L. Martin for his 
“Perseus,” which stands with drawn sword, but 
scarcely conveys the idea of swift action. 

Of the noble group representing “The Defence 
of Paris,” by Ernest Louis Barrias, mentioned in our 
first article, it would be almost impossible to speak 
in terms too laudatory. The defiant female figure 
personifying the city is of antique grandeur, and the 
wounded guard at her feet fumbling for another cap 
but accentuates the unity of the whole. We have no 
space to enter into details, and our readers must be 
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Nor have we space for describing fully the merits 
of Lord Ronald Gower’s Shakespearian monument, 
which occupies a place of honour. On the apex of 
the pedestal, which is about twenty feet high, we see 
‘Fame ” crowning the bust of Shakespeare. She is 
aided by a kneeling female figure, which occupies 
consequently a subordinate place, but groups admir- 
ably with the rest of this part of the composition. 
Against one panel of the pedestal sits Hamlet con- 
templating the skull. Against the corresponding one 
opposite is seated Falstaff, who smilingly lifts the 
index finger of his right hand, while he holds in his 
left an empty cup. On the other two sides stand 
Prince Hal trying on the crown, and Lady Macbeth 
partly hooded by her robe and grasping her left wrist. 
These figures are all life-size. In all technical details, 
such as the arrangement of lines, the fall of drapery, 
and the like, each figure is a consummate piece of 
workmanship, and we are not at all surprised to be 
told that the artist has spent five years on the 
realising of his idea. We are not quite sure about 
the architectural part of the composition, whether it 
is not too heavy in some of its members. We may 
at a future time return to the subject, when possibly 
we shall have an opportunity of submitting to our 
readers a pictorial illustration of the composition. 
In the meantime we have much pleasure in recording 

















GEESE: A SOUVENIR OF AUVERGNE. 
(From the Painting by A. FP. A. Schenck, exhibited at the Salon, i881) 


satisfied with the expression of our opinion that it is, 
both in sentiment and execution, the most triumphant 
group in the whole exhibition. 


our opinion that this Shakespearian monument is 4 
credit to British sculpture, and we hope that its final 
resting-place will be Stratford-upon-Avon. 
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Sarah Bernhardt, who has been delighting London 
audiences lately by her marvellous personations, and 
who excels in other arts than that of acting, confines 
herself this year to sculpture. Her “ Ophelia” is 
what the French call a 4as-redief, but the Italians, we 
should imagine, an a/to-rilievo. Only the head and 
bust are shown, as she is supposed to be floating on 
the water just before sinking. One breast is bare, 
and on the other has fallen from her dishevelled hair a 
string of flowers. Her head is turned over her right 
shoulder, her eyes are placidly closed, and the ex- 
pression of the face is tender and sweet exceedingly. 
There is not much scope here, however, for an exhibi- 
tion of executive skill; but if we turn to her lively 
portrait-bust of M, Coquelin, a gentleman well known 
in the theatrical and artistic circles of Paris, we shall 
find as exquisitely finished a piece of sculpture as 
any in the exhibition. The smooth, nicely modelled 
chin, the sensuous, well-curved lips just breaking into 
a smile, the keen eye, the vivaciously poised head, 
with that indescribable air of world-knowledge so 
peculiar to all men—and women too, for that matter 
—who have had much to do with theatres, are all 
most charmingly expressed. Before a result so happy 
could have been secured, Sarah Bernhardt must have 
worked with a will, and was doubtless artistically in 
love with her model. 

Another great name still more familiar to English 
ears, whose owner does not confine himself to one 
art, is that of Gustave Doré. He has no picture 
on the walls of the Salon this year, but he has in 
the sculpture gardens a group which for daring and 
vigour we place in the first rank. A devoted nun 
holds in her arms a sick or wounded girl wrapped up 
in a blanket, and with her robes and rosary flying 
behind her, she hurries away with her precious burden 
as if to escape from some scene of danger and death. 
The energy of the heroic nun and the rapid motion 
of her flight are most startlingly realised, and one 
is delighted to find that the group bears leisurely 
inspection, and is conceived in a large spirit and 
carried out in a broad, masterly way. 

Among the work of the ten third-class medal- 
lists, one of whom we have already mentioned, we 
would call special attention to an admirable study of 
two hounds by Mdlle. Mathilde Thomas. “Lost 
Dogs ” she calls them, and the manner in which one 
of them holds up his head in the act of howling, as 
dogs under the circumstances have a habit of doing, 
shows a knowledge of canine nature which must have 
resulted from perfect sympathy as well as from long 
study. This sympathy with brute creation comes 
out still more absolutely and grandly in M. Cain’s 
lioness, standing proudly erect with a cub in her 
mouth. Remarkably spirited and full of energy is 
Desca’s nude hunter striking an eagle with a stone. 
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Of the successful rendering of sentiment the two 


‘following are excellent examples: “The Prodigal 


Son,” when he returns to his father lowly, abject, 
and repentant, by B. Thoinet; and the nude “ Nar- 
cissus,” who had rejected the love of the nymph 
Echo, and whom we see seated on a tree-stump con- 
demned by Nemesis to gaze into the water enraptured 
with the beauty of his own form until, with unavail- 
ing longing, he dies. Jules Labatut has a plaster 
statue of the same subject treated with equal grace 
and sense of form, only here the moment chosen is 
that in which Narcissus beholds for the first time 
his own reflection in the stream. Classic also in 
feeling, as well as in subject and treatment, is the 
“ Dying Orpheus” of A. E. Guilloux, bewailing his 
lost Eurydice, as told so pathetically in the Fourth 
Georgic. 

The other medallists are J. Osbach, J. Escoula, 
and A. Dareq; and our readers will please to under- 
stand that although we do not always agree with the 
class under which the jury has ranged the various 
sculptors we have mentioned, we are perfectly satis- 
fied as to the technical merits and creative energy 
of them all. 

Before leaving the sculpture gardens we desire 
to name with emphatic approval the “Pour la 
Patrie” of Albert-Lefeuvre—two Roman youths, a 
warrior and a senator, personifying as it were 
intellect and valour, force and intelligence, walking 
hand in hand. The same artist’s “Joseph Bara” 
is full of life and movement. The Roman daughter, 
of H. Lemaire, showing her filial piety by nourishing 
from her own breasts her imprisoned father, is a work 
sculptural in a very emphatic degree, and has a pecu- 
liarity in the grouping deserving of notice. The 
father and daughter, the latter with the baby in her 
arms, sit almost back to back, she resting sidewise 
so as partly to cover the figure of the father, who 
also sits sidewise, only in an opposite direction. This 
makes it impossible to take in the full significance 
of the group from any one point, and one has con- 
sequently to walk completely round before the beauty 
of the situation and the figures is fully revealed. 
This necessity disconcerts one somewhat, but once 
accepted there is no denying the power of the artist. 
Alfred Boucher treats this subject on the same heroic 
scale, but much more conventionally. Here the - 
young mother is without the child, and simply leans 
over the father in a manner prosaically palpable, and 
almost commonplace. The higher gift of originality 
—if not of technical finish in all his extremities— 
lies certainly with Hector Lemaire. The heroic 
bronze statue by A. Fossé of Joan D’Are in prison 
we should have been altogether pleased with had the 
artist given to the face of the heroine but a touch 
more of spirituality. 
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THE WOODCUTTER'S HUT. 


(From the Painting by C. E. Dameron, exhibited at the Salon, 1881.) 


MM. Aizelin, Aimé Millet, L. Schroeder, Godebski, 
Idrac, Minnoc, Ringel, G. Déloye, Durand, D’Epinay, 
A. P. Harel, E. E. Hiolle, J. Franceschi, L. E. 
Cougny, J. Bulio, and A. Lamolinairie belong to a list 
of able sculptors which might be greatly extended, 
and whose works in most cases exhibit thought as 
well as chic; but our space for this department of 
the Salon is already more than occupied. 

If we are not altogether satisfied with the clas- 
sification of the medallists in sculpture, still less 
are we with that in painting. With such works as 
those exhibited by MM. Hawkins, Manet, Verhas, 
and Bertrand, we see no reason why the jury should 
have withheld a first-class medal this year. To 
account for this niggardly recognition of talent, the 
clever, outspoken Albertus Lupus says the jury is 
divided into two factions, and that their wranglings, 
jealousies, and intrigues are the cause of whatever 
anomaly or injustice has appeared in the awarding of 
prizes or in the general administration of the Salon. 

We are glad to find ourselves in harmony with the 
gifted oracle of our contemporary, the fearless Figaro. 
In our first article we hazarded the opinion that George 
Bertrand’s “ Patrie ” would carry off the medal of the 
first class, and M. Wolff seems to have shared that 
impression. This remarkable young artist, however, 
received only a second-class medal, and the jury has 
awarded a like honour to eleven other artists. 

In third-class honours there have been nineteen 
participants, among whom Mdme. Demont-Breton, a 
daughter and pupil of M. J. Breton, stands rather 
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prominent ; but why such 
a débutant as L. Welden 
Hawkins should have been 
relegated to the third class, 
we scarcely can guess. He 
was born of English pa- 
rents at Stiittgart, and 
studied under MM. Bou- 
guereau, J. Lefevre, and 
Boulanger. His “Orphans” 
—a little brother and sister 
of lowly condition looking 
mournfully and much dis- 
tressed at their mother’s 
grave—is painted in a light 
key, and with a good deal 
of the bright out-door 
feeling of Bastien-Lepage 
in the landscape. It at- 
tracted much attention, 
and in fechnique and sen- 
timent it is certainly one 
of the most touching pic- 
tures in the exhibition. 

E. Manet (second class) 
has two portraits—Henri Rochefort and M. Per- 
tuiset-—remarkable for their art-quality and vigour, 
and worthy of ranking with the two painted by 
Léon Bonnat. For downright power of pigment 
and force of projection this last-named artist stands 
almost alone. We have transferred to our pages an 
illustration of the gifted and esteemed Léon Cog- 
niet, a specimen of iconography which even Velas- 
quez never surpassed. Another artist who deserved 
more than a second-class medal is F. Verhas, the 
Belgian painter. His “ L’Inconsolable” called forth 
unanimous admiration. The art-merits, again, of 
F. Flameng’s “ Vanquishers of the Bastille,” which 
we described in our first article, are scarcely ade- 
quately recognised by the award of a third-class 
medal. 

One of the most spirited of the battle-pictures is 
M. de Neuville’s “Cemetery of Saint Privat”—as 
defended by the French.- This is the artist, as we 
have elsewhere noted, who painted the famous “Le 
Bourget ” picture of two years ago. “Episode During 
the Siege of Saragossa” is by J. Girardet, who shows 
us two priests: shot at the altar, one of whom, lying 
on his back on the steps with his head downwards, 
and towards the spectator, is a consummate piece of 
foreshortening. Horses in violent action, and their 
riders full of the fire and impetuosity of battle, are 
exhibited in the artillery “Incident in the Fighting 
at Bazeilles,’” by L. P. Sergent. The picture well 
deserved its second-class medal. The expression of 
enthusiasm and of joyous advancing movement is 
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capitally rendered by E. Beaumetz in his Gravilliers 
battalion marching down the street to the beat of the 
drum on their way to join the Army of the Frontier 
in 1792. The “To Horse” of Jazet, the “Attack 
on the Chiteau de Montbéliard” by the French in 
the Franco-German War, by E. Berne-Bellecour, 
“The Colours and the Army” of Protais, the “ Sacri- 
fice of Family to Country,” by Moreau de Tours—the 
central figure of which is a grand dame of the Roman 
type giving up to the defenders of her country those 
of her boys old enough to bear arms—and all the 
other battle-pieces painted by French artists, are of 
high technical quality, and some of them, such as the 
one first named, of supreme excellence. 

For harmonious and effective colour and a wonder- 
fully unconventional realisation of a Scriptural per- 
sonage, Benjamin Constant’s “ Herodias,” sitting 
with her chin in her hand and her elbow on her 
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(From the Painting by L. Bonnat, erhibited at the Salon, 1881.) 
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knee, among Oriental cushions, is one of the most 
telling in the exhibition. Under that half-defiant, 
half-supercilious, and wholly sensual, look we can 
imagine any amount of indifference to “ blood-guilti- 
ness.” This Herodias is an undoubted creation. 

In quite another vein of thought, and with means 
altogether different, does J. E. Buland approach 
Scripture subjects. His “ Annunciation” is almost 
mystically white in key, yet the delineation both of 
the angel and of the Virgin, when looked at for a 
minute or two, is by no means lacking in satisfactory 
definition. The artist has preferred giving them a 
certain archaic air—pre-Raphaelite aspect, some would 
term it—but the quaintness is so sweet, and the whole 
subject is treated with so much delicacy and refine- 
ment, that one retires from the picture satisfied that 
it is a work of undoubted originality. If the artist 
is @ young man, as we believe he is, we make no 

apology for suggesting to him 
the desirability of his reducing 
slightly the right wrist of the 
angel. It strikes us as wanting 
somewhat in modelling. Finely 
idealistic also is A. Maignan’s 
“* Dante Meeting Matilda” under 
the tendér Maybloom, although 
we can scarcely say that she 
altogether realises for us the 


“lady beautiful.” Stately enough 
she looks in her white robe as 
she walks under the rosy blos- 
soms, but we should scarcely 
call hers a face fraught with 


loveliness. The colouring is at 
once forcible and refined. 

For realistically-treated genre 
subjects of more than ordinary 
force, we would point to the 
old woman by L. Bruck-Lajos, 
counting in her hand “The Last 
Coppers” in presence of her poor 
attenuated grandchild; to “The 
Village Hatter” of P. S. Kroyer, 
hard at work with his two boy- 
apprentices, all three stripped to 
the waist; to the lusty fisher- 
lass of F. Tattegrain, “ Carrying 
Wreckage ;” and especially to 
the “ Goldsmith” of E. Van 
Hove, busy at his bench; to 
the interior of a “Tavern” by 
L. A. Lhermitte; “ Women 
Picking Mussels near Dieppe” 
of P. M. Beyle; and “ Father 
Mazure” seated on a barrel, by 
G. Haquette. 
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Millet, the French peasant and painter—the sad 
story of whose life can now be read in English, 
Helena de Kay having succeeded in making an 
admirable translation from the French of Alfred 
Sensier, the painter’s sympathetic biographer—has 
left behind him many ardent disciples, in their 
choice of subject at least, if not always in absolute 
style. Let us enumerate the ‘“‘ Mid-day Rest” of 
C. Destrem—a girl fetching on her head a pitcher of 
water for two peasants who recline at the foot of a 
bank ; the “In Lorraine” of Albert Bettanier—some 
peasants doing reverence before a grave, the young 
woman of the group kneeling devoutly; and G. 
Laugée’s girl helping on the barrow which her grand- 
father wheels, laden with the produce of “ October.” 
Not one of these was pupil of Millet’s in the flesh, 
yet all of them appear to have drawn their inspiration 
from the peasant-painter. 

Millet, indeed, appears to have been so potently 
present in the mind of one of his admirers, that he has 
almost reproduced one of his most famous and best- 
known works. We allude to the immense canvas 
in the Salon Carré, to the right as one enters, on 
which A. Perret has depicted “ The Sower.” Millet’s 
“ Sower,” our readers will remember, is a stalwart 
young peasant with cap well drawn over his eyes, 
marching with a long, proud, swinging stride, scat- 
tering the seed with his raised right hand over the 
well-prepared ground, while on the crest of the rising 
field beyond is seen a lad harrowing with a pair 
of bullocks. Instead of this we have a ponderous, 
bare bullet-headed, bull-necked peasant, of nearly 
fifty, as much of the earth earthy as the roughly- 
furrowed clods over which, with a certain laborious 
muscularity, he plods in his wooden sabots. Where 
we have in Millet the lad and the pair of bullocks, 
we have here a woman dragging a hand-harrow. 
There is a certain mystery in Millet’s picture, and 
we can imagine his sower a peasant-prince of the 
Homeric age; in Perret’s we have a heavy prosaic 
brute of the most bovine order, scattering seed over 
land which has never been prepared for it by the 
teeth of the harrow. What is good in the picture 
consists in the truthful way in which the artist has 
adapted the action of the man to his age; but why 
he should have depicted this ungainly peasant on so 
portentous a scale, and why he should have imitated 
Millet so closely only to rob the subject of all its 
poetic charm and beauty, we are entirely at a loss to 
understand. Were a man of his build an English- 
man, he would be a sot and a wife-beater, and one 
would say, seeing him sow an unharrowed field, that 
he was working in the misty intervals of delirium 
tremens. 

Among the younger artists we would name 
with special commendation the lovely lady in the 
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seraglio imploring Heaven for liberty—a cabinet 
picture rich in colour and exquisite in modelling. 
The author is Pantaléon Szindler, a native of War- 
saw, who will yet take a prominent place among 
his contemporaries. William Henry Bartlett, a 
Londoner by birth, is another young painter of 
whom we shall hear more by-and-by. His “ Neigh- 
bours”—two students in an apartment, the window 
of which looks across the court-yard, and commands 
the room of their neighbour, a young girl, whom we 
see watering her flowers in the window, is full 
of daylight and space. The painting is direct, yet 
natural and unforced. Michel de Wylie’s court- 
yard at “San Remo” has its brilliant sunlight 
balanced with masses of shadow in a very pictorial 
yet perfectly legitimate way. 

Among painters of the nude, J. J. Henner is 
one of the greatest mannerists in the Salon, and yet 
he wields his brush with as nicely calculated an 
aim and with as great power as any one, only let 
not the spectator approach his canvases too nearly. 
If so he will behold nothing but outlines of the 
most ragged description—outlines lost with a dlaireau 
—and the figure full of warm grey-green shadows 
into which he seems to drag the light. Let the 
visitor, however, retire a couple of paces, and every- 
thing takes its place, and his nude nymph tiring 
her hair as she sits at the “ Fountain” becomes the 
most charmingly modelled of figures. His gaunt 
“St. Jerome” lying extended on his back exag- 
gerates his peculiarities, and, from the very nature 
of the subject, it ought to have been eschewed by 
him. J. N. H. Aussandon’s nymph seated weep- 
ing at the “Corot Fountain” is charming in colour 
and composition; and Morot’s “Temptation of St. 
Anthony” is a triumph of figure-painting in respect 
of colour, composition, and light and shade. In 
force and quality it fully maintains the great 
reputation acquired last year by the painter of 
“The Good Samaritan.” 

We have transferred also to our pages a lovely 
autumn landscape by C. E. Dameron, showing a 
“‘ Woodcutter’s Cabin ” overshadowed by trees, with 
a gloriously luminous sky beyond. The peopling of 
the landscape is simple and natural, and gives a 
rustic liveliness to the whole. Bouguereau, Alma- 
Tadema, Van Beers, Clays, and a host of others 
invite admiration; but our space is already ex- 
hausted. Auguste Schenck, of Holstein, shows in 
his picture of the geese gathered round the artist’s 
sketch, which we have also given to our readers, 
what art-criticism in the main too often amounts 
to. The humour underlying the pictorial innuendo 
will be fully appreciated by Mr. James Whistler 
and all those who hold the art-critic’s craft in 
ironic reverence. Joun Forses-Rosertson. 
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LIVES OF ARTISTS RECENTLY DECEASED. 
RICHARD JAMES LANE, A.R.A. 


HE great pictorial arts of colour ought not so 


to dazzle us that we should fail to see or should | 


neglect the powers, perceptions, and triumphs that 
lie in the arts of black and white. A certain 
asceticism, indeed, which comes of heightened con- 
noisseurship, and is like the pleasure which a fine 
palate takes in the dryness of wine, may incline a 
few to a preference for achromatic pictures; never- 
theless the small popularity which has been achieved 
by those excellent black-and-white exhibitions at 
the Dudley must convince us that colour is to the 
many the chief charm of art. It is especially of 
the linear arts that Mr. Richard Lane was a pro- 
fessor. An engraver, a lithographer, an etcher, 


and a pencil-draughtsman, he seems to have prac- 
tised every kind of work that is colourless, for he 
even added to his arts that of modelling in clay. 
It is, however, as a lithographer that he was most 
generally known, because the art of drawing on 
stone, which was in its infancy when Mr. Lane 
began his artistic career, was chosen by him as an 


unhackneyed and pleasant form of linear expression. 
His work was original as well as interpretative ; 
quantities of his portraits from the life remain to 
show that the fine and sympathetic intelligence 
which he exerted in the translation of the work of 
others was not thus devoted for lack of individual 
power of his own. Even when he was only ful- 
filling the copyist’s labours he made the very in- 
tention and feeling of the original his own, showing 
himself master of no small share of that receptive 
and sensitive genius—the critical genius in its best 
form—which is the distinctive intellectual power 
of our age. And every one who loves art must 
rejoice to see fine capacity occupied with secondary 
work. Even as the filling of minor parts upon 
the stage by thoroughly good actors conduces even 
more to the artistic excellence of a piece than 
does the brilliant performance of the leading réles, 
so will the standard of art in a country depend 
upon the feeling, the heart, the intelligence, and 
the dignity of the designers and the engravers 
—the men whose art is mingled with our daily 
lives, who. make pictures for the fiction which 
is loved by the young, and to whose pencils and 
gravers we generally trust for that home portrait 
gallery—the domestic record of the great faces of 
our time, and of those more intimate faces which 
are eminent in love only and famous in a family. 


The name of Lane, honourable in art, is illus- 
trious in Orientalism. The great Arabic scholar 
was the younger brother of the artist; and the two, 
with another brother who became a clergyman, and 
a sister who has taken her own place among the 
female writers of works of geography and travel, 
were the children of the Rev. Theophilus Lane, a 
Prebendary of Hereford, and of Sophia Gardiner, his 
wife, a niece of Gainsborough—a lady who had passed 
much of her youth in her uncle’s studio, and who 
was as refined in taste as she was noble in nature. As 
she lost her husband early, the moral and intellectual 
training of her children fell to her; and though our 
records here, alike of the living and the dead, gene- 
rally deal with their artistic characteristics only, yet 
we may be allowed to relax our rule in our admiration 
of the characters which this lady formed—characters 
so pure and clear, so without fear or reproach, that 
they seemed to unite what we believe (or dream) 
of the ancient virtues with our best ideal of the 
modern. The feeling for art which Richard Lane 
inherited was touched with a delicacy distinctly to 
be traced to Gainsborough’s blood or influence. The 
charming refinement and dignity and that quality 
of fine breeding which were so distinctive of his 
work seemed, indeed, to be an eeho of the master’s 
gentler powers. 

The young artist was sixteen years old when he 
began his career, and engraving was the first art 
he learnt. The peculiarly sympathetic nature which 
caused him, in his own life, constantly to efface 
himself in an almost boyish enthusiasm for the 
talents of some friend—author, artist, or actor— 
was, of course, eminently adapted to the art of 
engraving, in which the best skill of brain, hand, 
and eye is earnestly devoted to the interpretation 
of the work of another, to a humbly faithful copy- 
ing which yet should be as vivid as though the 
very impulse of creation produced the touches. Mr. 
Ruskin has spoken of engraving as a “ human” art. 
No art is more human, for few so well exercise that 
high virtue—the reverence of man for man. “We 
live by admiration,” says Wordsworth. 

It was for an engraving—the beautiful plate he 
produced after Sir Thomas Lawrence’s “ Red Riding 
Hood ”—that he was elected to the Associateship of 
the Royal Academy in 1827. The painter of the pic- 
ture, who was also President at the time, pronounced 
the truth and delicacy of the work to be unsurpassed. 
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Subsequently the then new art of lithography en- 
gaged his attention ; he was fascinated by the com- 
parative ease and quickness of production and repro- 
duction. Drawing on stone has, like all the linear 
arts, merits and demerits which distinguish it from 
the others. It is expressive, insomuch as the weight 
or the lightness of the lines is under the ready control 
of the draughtsman, but its drawback is the crumb- 
liness of the chalk-touches, produced by the com- 
paratively rough surface of the stone, the effect of 
which is a certain lack of angularity and precision. 
The new art was, however, very popular. Mr. Lane, 
having exhibited a few drawings in 1824, was over- 
whelmed with commissions, and in 1829 he exe- 
cuted a profile portrait of the Princess Victoria, 
then ten years of age, which has been pronounced 
by a competent authority “one of the very few 
tributes of truly refined art that have been paid to 
Her Majesty’s features.” In 1837 he was appointed 
lithographer to the Queen, and in 1840 to the Prince 
Consort. His finest drawings, indeed, are in the 
possession of the Royal Family, of every member 
of which he produced portraits at various ages ; 
but the number of his works would be difficult to 
estimate, his life of artistic industry having extended 
over some fifty years. Among his most memorable 
publications may be mentioned lithographs after 
the George the Fourth cycle of Lawrence’s portraits 
and portrait-sketches, and a volume of prints after 
sketches by Gainsborough—portrait studies of great 
beauty and scraps of rustic life. Leslie, Landseer, 
and the elder Mr. Richmond also had their pictures 
reproduced by his sympathetic pencil. For though 
his delicate artistic intelligence gave him a special 
facility in interpreting such slight and exquisite 
sketching as this of Gainsborough’s, he had patience, 
skill, and capacity for the production of lithographs 
which were carried as far in elaboration as the 
most complete line-engraving. His drawing of 
“The Rivals,” after Leslie, is an example of this. 
And among his best achievements may be noted 
some truly lovely drawings from life of his own 
children; a drawing of George IV. in armour, 
after Lawrence ; “ Don Quixote and Sancho Panza,” 
after Leslie ; Lord Lothian, after Sir W. Ross; 
Queen. Adelaide and Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, 
after Winterhalter; and Lord Cosmo Russell, after 
Landseer. In the year 1871 he mentioned that he 
had just finished his thousandth lithograph, and 
when to this volume of :work are added his en- 
gravings, pencil-drawings, and etchings, some idea 
may be formed of the sum of his labours. Yet 
so far was he from aiming at quantity without a 
scrupulous regard to quality, that every scrap from 
his hand bore the impress of his thoughtful care. 
“Slight, not slighted,” was the word he bore in 
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his mind while he worked at his less elaborated 
drawings. ‘Towards the latter years of his life he 
undertook the direction of an etching class at the 
South Kensington schools. In sculpture the suc- 
cess he achieved is the more remarkable, insomuch 
as he attempted the art rather as a recreation than 
as a professional pursuit. Chantrey considered his 
works worthy of all praise. Among these perhaps 
the most remarkable is the life-size seated figure of 


‘his illustrious brother, Edward Lane, in his Oriental 


dress, now in the possession of his nephew, Mr. 
Reginald Stuart Poole, of the British Museum. 

We have mentioned his altogether distinctive 
quality of sympathy, and the fineness which this 
gave to his interpretation of the works of those he 
admired. Assuredly a word may here be given to 
the way in which his rare powers of singing and 
elocution illustrated this. In music and in literature 
he chose to be a performer—an interpreter—rather 
than a creator; and yet in the latter art, at least, 
he had originative abilities of no slight order. Apart — 
also from his own many arts he devoted his energies 
to making known and loved the genius of his friends. 
Many years ago, for instance, when the late actor 
Fechter was entering on his career in England, Mr. 
Lane had for the time, and until the actor’s position 
and success should be secured, scarcely room for any 
thought which was not connected with the propa- 
ganda of his friend’s talent. Again, the genius of one 
of our chief living artists, to whom Mr. Lane’s fine 
and clear face and graceful figure have more than 
once served as models in pictures which all the world 
knows, engrossed him so much that his heart seemed 
to have no place for any form of egoism. He had 
the enthusiasm of a fresh nature for all fresh ideas; 
and as an instance of this may be mentioned the 
ardour with which he took up at one time the ex- 
periment of vegetarianism, riding his hobby with 
so much gaiety and enjoyment, and withal with 
such uncompromising determination, that the most 
carnivorous of his friends must have been sorry 
when the health of the experimenter broke down, 
and he was summarily ordered back to the regimen 
of less gentle and refined humanity. And while 
his sympathy and freshness made him the most 
warm and simple of friends and admirers, they 
gave to his manner a peculiar grace—the dignity 
of singleness of heart and the altogether inimitable 
“breeding” of unselfishness, and showed themselves 
more solidly in untiring acts of kindness to all in 
need. Nor, having said so much, need we add that, 
when he died in 1872, those who loved him most did 
not mourn for him as for one who went hence with- 
out a full and unshaken Christian faith. Artist in 
line, in clay, in music, and in words, Richard Lane 
had the ideal artist-nature. 
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LOST RICHES. (From the Statue by Enrico Buti.) 
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“LOST RICHES.” Sratve sy Enrico Butt. 
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HE present Italian school of sculpture is eminent 
not only for its extraordinary dexterity in 
imitating by means of marble the frills of a pillow- 
case or the sheet of a morning newspaper, but for a 
far more respectable and legitimate quality—realism 
in expression and character. Professor Monteverde 
has united this naturalistic power with a seriousness 
of intention which gives ‘elevation to the most literal 
art; and a growing group of young Neapolitans have 
turned their modern force and cnergy to the purposes 
_ of a peculiarly quaint and vivid gracefulness. They 
know how to give so charming a turn to the twists 
and trimmings of a modern lady’s dress that its 
artistic wrongness cannot be otherwise than forgiven, 
and they can sculpture a laugh so intense, fresh, 
and unconscious that a very purist would not wish 
it composed into a more classic calm. We use the 
word “laugh ” advisedly, instead of “smile,” for 
such triumph of naturalistic work seems to appeal 
to our very ears, and petrify laughter as effectually 
as the music was frozen within the horn of Baron 
Munchausen’s postillion. 

The statue before us can scarcely be considered as 
belonging to this realistic school—except, perhaps, in 
the excessive finish of the treatment of the dress and 
of the hair and other details, for the expression and 
action are of a somewhat ideal kind. The sculptor, 
who is of Milan—a city less devoted to the charac- 
teristics of modern art than Naples—did, indeed, 
abandon the modern school altogether soon after the 
production of this statue, and devoted himself to 





colossal art of the monumental kind, to figures carved 
in masses and in large lines. In this style he has 
achieved an “ Ange! of the Sepulchre” which won 
great praise. 

“Lost Riches” is intended to represent the 
sorrow of the most intolerable kind of poverty. The 
tearful little maiden bears herself like a lady, and 
yet is learning the lessons of a child of the poor. 
Her garments are daintily fashioned, but patched 
beyond any attempt at concealment—though in 
regard to this fact the engraver has scarcely em- 
phasised the sculptor’s meaning sufficiently. Our 
own Royal Academician, Mr. Sant, lately chose such 
a subject, giving to a graceful young lady the garb 
and occupation of a destitute flower-seller. The com- 
bination is not without its attractiveness, and the 
chances of this life, after all, are many. Signor Buti 
has differed, in this respect also, from his confréres 
who deal with poverty as common experience knows it. 
Nor is it to be wondered at if art should generally 
be content to deal with common facts in a country 
where common facts are so expressive, significant, 
and fresh as they are in Italy—all conventional 
“ picturesqueness” set aside. The Picturesque, in- 
deed, is a very wilful child of Beauty, and curiously 
clings to the companionship of Dirt and Poverty. 

Italy is just now at an age of monuments; her 
first king and her first statesman having so lately 
passed away, and a long peace having given her time 
for study. Sculpture, therefore, is at present the 
most important of her arts. 
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THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. 
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PART from any question of critical insight or 
opinion, mistakes have often been made in 
print as to matters of mere fact affecting that band 
of young artists which was known many years ago 
as the ‘‘ Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood,” or “ P.R.B.” 
I have more than once stated some of these simple 
facts simply and correctly (as especially in The 
Art Monthly Review for August, 1876); and am 
now invited to do so anew in THe Magazine oF 
Art. 

In 1848 the art-schools of the Royal Academy 
numbered among their students, actually attending 
or very recently emerged, four young men, William 
Holman Hunt, John Everett Millais, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, and Thomas Woolner. The first three were 


painters; the fourth, a sculptor, whose studies had 
been principally conducted by the sculptor Behnes, 
with (I think) little supplementing at the Academy. 
Their ages in January, 1848, were—Hunt, 20 ; Millais, 
18; Rossetti, 19; Woolner, 22. Millais had from 
early boyhood been noted as an extraordinarily 
promising student and frequent prizeman, and had 
already exhibited two or three pictures, of uncommon 
proficiency for his age, but not evincing any marked 
qualities of originality or depth. Hunt had also ex- 
hibited, and, with less of eye-catching skill, showed 
more of solid and sturdy faculty. Rossetti had not 
exhibited, and was not remarkable for student-like 
success, but had earned among his colleagues the 
repute of genius and original purpose. Woolner 











was looked upon as giving earnest of future able 
work, and he had exhibited a few productions, but 
acted as yet chiefly as a subordinate of Behnes. 

These four young men came together, interchanged 
ideas, found that there were several things which 
they agreed in liking, and several others which they 
agreed in greatly disliking; and resolved that they 
would do their best, individually and collectively, 
to work upon principles which they recognised as 
sound, and thereby to introduce a considerable 
practical reform into the arts of painting and 
sculpture as then currently practised in England. 
One thing which they much liked was the serious 
earnest simplicity of the earlier Italian art; its 
reverent and chastened spirit; its freedom from 
trick and convention—or I should rather say from 
that species of convention which has been trans- 
mitted with authoritative or pedantic pomposity to 
the existing schools of art; its diligent attention to 
detail—sometimes of decorative patterning, at other 
times of object-painting, at others of expression and 
action; its sweet unloaded flavouring of personal 
predilection, without the taint of personal self- 
display. And, on the other hand, one thing which 
they much disliked was the weak half-heartedness of 
the prevalent modes of contemporary art; its affecta- 
tion of ease and sufficiency, lapsing into shallowness 
and pretence; its meagre generalising, the cloak of 
ignorance, without depth of impression, or fertility 
of resource, or precision of presentment; its genteel 
lack of backbone, and limp creed of cleverness ; its 
indifference to a firm grasp of facts, whether in 
the subject-matter of the work of art, or in its 
constituent portions. With a feeling compounded 
of enthusiasm and iconoclasm these young artists 
rallied to the medieval Pre-Raphaelite painters ; 
and, as their tendencies fixed and developed, and 
their scheme of work matured, they called themselves 
“the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood.” In the first year 
or two of the movement they signed their works 
with the initials “ P.R.B.,” meaning “ Pre-Raphaelite 
Brother.” My readers will not need to be informed 
that there was some juvenility, as well as some 
grave and solid purpose, in these feelings and 
proceedings. ; 

It would be difficult to say which of the four 
young men whom I have named was most entitled 
to be regarded as the originator of the Pre-Raphaelite 
scheme. Hunt and Woolner were probably the most 


provoked and scornful at the shortcomings and 
evasions of the popular English art of their day: 
they imported into the movement its chief spice 
of bitterness and antagonism. To this they both 
united very superior powers of thought, strenuous 
working faculty, and a keen desire for actual 
demonstrable attainment in realisation and execution. 
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Rossetti was from the first a poet in words, no less 
than a painter; the only one of the four who had 
at the time a considerable foundation of literary 
culture, joined with an original, ideal, or (as some 
might call it) romantic turn of mind, much in 
sympathy with chivalric medievalism. He was the 
chief starter of projects, suggester of novel ideas 
or combinations, artificer of designations, inciter to 
intellectual enterprise. Millais was essentially the 
pictorial eye and hand, with much less spontaneous 
tendency than Hunt and Woolner to a drastic reform 
in modes of work, and still less of the mental out- 
look and imaginative resilience of Rossetti. But, 
falling in with the ideas of his three colleagues, 
he “went ahead” with all spirited ardour of pur- 
pose and brilliancy of method, and soon occupied, 
in the public regard, the first place as a painter 
who could try conclusions with the most accredited 
executants, and was bent upon putting them out 
of countenance by audacious feats and felicities of 
work. 

With these four artists were associated, as members 
of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, three other young 
men—two of them painters, and the third not an 
artist at all, but destined soon to be an art-critic: 
James Collinson,* Frederic George Stephens, and the 
present writer, William Michael Rossetti. Thus the 
members of the Brotherhood were seven in number, 
and never at any time were there more or other 
members than these seven. At the date already 
indicated, January, 1848, their ages may have been— 
Collinson, 23; Stephens, 21; William Rossetti, 18. 
Collinson was a painter of domestic subjects, having 
made something of a hit in 1847 with a very 
well-meant and carefully wrought picture named 
“The Charity Boy’s Débit.” Stephens was, like 
Collinson and the others, an Academy student, whose 
intended profession was painting. I was a Govern- 
ment clerk; and it may well be surmised that, if 
I had not been Dante Rossetti’s brother, and had 
not hence been regarded with personal favour by 
the other Pre-Raphaelites, I should have found no 
place in their councils. As it stood, we were all con- 
sidered as on a footing of perfect equality, whatever 
the difference of our pursuits or attainments. To 
me a kind of secretarial function was assigned ; and 
at the end of 1849 I was made “ Editor” of the 
Pre-Raphaelite magazine, The Germ. 

It may have been soon after the beginning of 
the Academy exhibition of 1848 that the idea of 


* In his catalogue of the Millais Exhibition in New Bond 
Street, Mr. Andrew Lang erroneously substitutes the name of 
Walter Howell Deverell for that of Collinson. Devercll never 
was a P.R.B., but, if he had lived a little longer, might have 
become one in succession to Collinson. Ford Madox Brown, 
Charles Alston Collins, Edward Burne Jones, and some others, 
are often spoken of as Pre-Raphaelites, but not accurately. 
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the Pre-Raphaelite movement and brotherhood as- 
sumed some distinctness, gradually increasing into 
defined form; and the five painters of the body 
applied themselves to producing pictures for the 
forthcoming season of 1849. In that year Hunt, 
Millais, and Collinson exhibited in the Royal Aca- 
demy, and Rossetti in the so-called Free Exhibition 
—afterwards known as the National Institution, or 
Portland Gallery, now long defunct. Stephens pre- 
pared, either for this year or for 1850, a picture 
of “King Arthur and Sir Bedivere,” inspired by 
Tennyson’s poem, but it was not exhibited. Hunt 
displayed ‘‘ Rienzi Swearing Revenge over his 
Brother’s Corpse ;” Millais, the picture from Keats’s 
“Tsabella ”—a repast, with the two lovers and the 
two evil-minded brothers—which is now, as I write, 
included in the Millais Exhibition at 148, New Bond 
Street ; Collinson, “ Italian Image-boys;” Rossetti, 
‘The Girlhood of Mary Virgin.” Of Collinson’s 
picture I recollect a little—it was certainly less ob- 
servable than “The Charity Boy’s Débiat.” The 
other three were all works of considerable mark. They 
stood out conspicuously from amid their surroundings, 
and were favourably commented upon by visitors and 
reviewers; Rossetti’s, as appearing in an obscurer 
exhibition, less frequently than the other two. In 
this year (1849) the pictures were judged simply 
upon their merits. The critics had not yet learned 
that there was any movement of dangerous or 
suspicious heterodoxy of which the works were the 
outward and visible sign ; and, perceiving these to be 
—as they undoubtedly were—original, refined, gifted, 
and studiously finished performances, they showed 
no disposition to deny or distort the fact. Faithful 
to their principle of exact and elaborate truth of 
representation, all three painters had worked with 
great earnestness both at the inventive structure and 
at the detail of their pictures; but, apart from this, 
the productions were essentially diverse, each deriving 
from the particular personal faculty and range of 
its author. Millais’ picture was the most vigorous, 
telling, and accomplished; Hunt’s the most grave 
and intense in its drama, and singularly finished 
though perhaps somewhat thin in its handling; 
Rossetti’s belonged to a higher, more abstruse and 
recluse, order of invention. The Pre-Raphaelites had 
every reason to be satisfied with their first public 
act of co-operation: but the genuine artist never 7s 
satisfied, and always looks out for more material and 
more entirety of self-expression. 

In 1850 the serene auroral horizon of Pre- 
Raphaelitism was overcast. Well-established painters 
and routine critics had by this time found out that 
the young artists had resolute intentions of their 
own, and a concerted plan of action. It was, I 


think, Angus Reach, a somewhat popular light 
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writer of that period, who first put into print, in The 
Illustrated London News, the meaning of the letters 
P.R.B., and a few items of gossip as to the men 
who composed the association, and their purposes. 
In this year Millais exhibited in the Academy the 
picture of the Holy Family which was currently 
called “The Carpenter’s Shop;” Hunt, “A Mis- 
sionary to the Britons Taking Refuge from the 
Druids ;” Collinson, “ Answering the Emigrant’s 
Letter ;” Rossetti, in the Portland Gallery, “The 
Annunciation.” This last picture was, so far as I re- 
member, criticised in measured terms, partly respectful, 
partly adverse ; and Collinson’s excited little notice. 
But Hunt, and more especially Millais, had the 
phials of critical wrath emptied forth upon them 
with extraordinary virus and profusion, and such a 
hubbub arose in the world of art and connoisseur- 
ship as seldom afflicts that comparatively calm yet 
readily flustered region. The like was repeated, with 
increased impetus and acerbity, in the following year 
(1851), when Millais and Hunt respectively sent to 
the Academy “Mariana in the Moated Grange,” 
and “ Valentine Rescuing Sylvia from Proteus,” and 
Collinson, in the Portland Gallery, was represented 
by “St. Elizabeth of Hungary.” Rossetti did not 
display any oil-picture; and from this time he 
practically ceased to be an exhibiting artist. The 
objurgations had now risen to such a height that 
Ruskin felt incited to intervene—an act entirely 
spontaneous on his part, and dependent on no personal 
liking for the artists, not one of whom, I think, 
knew anything of him at that time, or had studied 
his writings. He wrote a letter to The Times, 
followed by the pamphlet named “ Pre-Raphaeli- 
tism.” This stemmed the current to some slight 
extent. Hostile critics and artists learned that 
they were not to have it all their own way; and 
when next year (1852) Millais exhibited his picture 
of “The Huguenot,” the tide was rapidly turning, 
uncommitted spectators avowed a hearty admiration, 
and diversity of opinion re-asserted itself in the 
press, and, on the part of opponents, worded itself 
in less unmeasured terms. 

Having here reached in my summary the point 
where Pre-Raphaelitism had fought its uphill fight 
into public regard, to be soon followed by a period 
of very extensive influence, in which it had ardent 
enthusiasts outside as well as numerous imitators 
and disciples within the pale of the art, I shall not 
attempt to pursue further the general course of the 
school, but will add a few words as to the subse- 
quent career of the artists concerned. 

Hunt, in 1854, went to Jerusalem, returned with 
his famous picture of “The Finding of Christ in the 
Temple,” and has ever since continued strictly faith- 
ful to his original creed—serious, solid, and earnest 
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invention of subject-matter, carried out through 
severe study and diligent realisation of facts and 
details. He has more than once held aloof from 
proffers of election into the Royal Academy. 

Millais, immensely popular, stands at the summit 
of our living school of art as a brilliant, powerful, 
facile, and superb executant. He has dropped 
minuteness of realisation, but continues, in the 
fullest sense of the word, a realist—not always, it 
must be allowed, of such subject-matter as makes a 
heavy demand upon the thinking faculty. 

Rossetti has continued to work out, with pictorial 
methods, pictorial ideas chiefly of an abstract and 
widely symbolic kind, involving as a main element 
beauty of form, expression, and colour. A large 
section of his works consists of full figures or 
half-figures of women, having an ideal reference. His 
volume of poems published in 1870 has made him 
more generally known and valued as a poet than a 
non-exhibiting artist can possibly be as a painter. 

Woolner went to Australia towards 1852; and, 
after a very little experience of gold-digging, resumed 
his sculptural profession in the colony, and, return- 
ing to England about 1855, has established his 
reputation as one of our first artists for portrait- 
statues and busts, with occasional excursions into a 
more ideal region of sculpture. He is an Academician, 
and has served the office of sculptural professor. 


Collinson, who quitted the Anglican for the 
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Roman-Catholic communion towards the opening 
of his professional career, was somewhat diverted 
from the steady pursuit of his art, and voluntarily 
seceded, in or about 1850, from the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. His best work is the “ St. Elizabeth” 
already mentioned. The majority of his subsequent 
as of his previous practice was in a rather level and 
ordinary class of domestic art. He died in the 
spring of 1881. 

Stephens exhibited two or three pictures in the 
early—not the very earliest—years of Pre-Raphaeli- 
tism ; but, finding more opening for his energies in 
the literary than the artistic career, he has for many 
years past been a leading art-critic. His “ Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Satirical Prints and Drawings in 
the British Museum,” still in progress, is a remark- 
able monument of industry, and a mine of curious 
information. 

Lastly, of myself I may be permitted to say 
that I began the work of an art-critic in 1850, in the 
review named The Critic, and immediately afterwards 
in The Spectator; stood up in this capacity for 
Pre-Raphaelitism at a time when there was perhaps 
no one else minded to do so in the periodical press ; 
and have, with intermissions from time to time, 
continued to write about matters of fine art up to 
the present moment when I take leave of my brief 
article on the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, and of 


Witium M. Rossetti. 
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fT was Lord Selborne, if we 

} remember aright, who once 

said that there was scarcely 

a village of England in which 

a man could not find some 

object with which usefully 

and pleasantly to beguile an 

hour or two. The village 

of Fairford, in Gloucester- 

shire, affords a characteristic 

example of a place unpretending in its scenery 
but artistically noteworthy. To nine hundred and 
ninety people out of a thousand it is unknown, 
and with its church—“the fair new Church of 
Fairforde,” as Leland called it when, in the 
sixteenth century, he made his celebrated journey 
through England—most are equally unacquainted. 
Probably Fairford has changed but little since the 
reign of Henry VIII. Leland, to quote from him 
again, described it with his usual concise felicity 
as “a praty uplandish toune, and much of it,” 
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he adds, “longith with the Personage to Tewkes- 
byri Abbey.” It is an upland town, or rather 
village, groved in fine elms, with the river Colne, 
tributary of the upper Thames, gliding brightly 
beneath the gentle slope on which stands the church. 
It is now a large village, hence it may fairly be 
surmised that it is about the same size as when 
Leland called it a town. With the actual structure 
of the church we are not now concerned; it is in 
the Perpendicular style, as might be surmised from 
the period of its erection—the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Begun by John Tame, a London 
merchant, whose tomb is still to be seen in the church, 
it was completed by his son, Sir Edmund Tame, and 
tradition has it that the church was built for the 
sake of the glass, supposed to have been captured at 
sea, which now still glows supremely beautiful in 
the windows. But this account has been pointed 
out by the chief student of the Fairford windows, 
the late Mr. Joyce, F.S.A., formerly Rector of 
Strathfieldsaye, to be a story which is more curious 
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than true. In respect of this glass, however, Fair- 
ford is a unique church, and surpasses every other 
in England, so that since it is only nine miles 
by road from Cirencester and twenty-eight from 
Oxford, being connected too with this town by rail, 
it should be visited more frequently than it is by 
those who have in architecture or art generally some- 
thing more than the mere fashionable interest of the 
day. When we visit a church, whether in England 
or on the Continent, and observe the windows, we 
are too much inclined—perfectly naturally, it is true 
—to regard them simply and solely for the beauty 
of their colours or the charm of their design. We 
notice them too much in the spirit with which we 
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construction and detail, the number and beauty of 
the windows rivet the whole attention of the visitor, 
and force their object upon him with striking effect. 
It would be quite out of place here to enter into a 
minute and detailed description of these remarkable 
and beautiful windows. In Winston’s work on 
painted glass they will be found noticed ; and in the 
late Mr. Joyce’s two monographs, “On the Fairford 
Windows,” published in 1872, under the sanction of 
the Art and Science Department of the Committee 
of Council on Education, and in “ Remarks upon 
the Fairford Windows,”* the careful student will 
find close and lengthy notices of each window. 
“The medieval glass of Fairford windows,’ he 
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visit the current exhibitions, without regard to their 
object. Perhaps there is no church more likely to 
correct, or rather modify, this mistake than that 
of Fairford. Of course, colour and design ought 
to be admired, but we lose half the pleasure and 
half the suggestiveness of painted windows—at 
least, those of medieval times—if we forget that 
they were primarily intended not to be mere orna- 
ments of a church, but instructors of the people. 
They were meant to illustrate the Scriptures and 
religious teaching, and dramatise, if we may say so, 
the maxims and the warnings of the clergy. In a 
large Continental cathedral, such as that of Chartres, 
the magnificence of the architecture and the details 
of the building are apt to minimise very naturally 
the significance of the windows; but in a church such 
as that at Fairford, small in size and unremarkable in 


says in this last work, “must not be looked upon 
as a mere accidental collection of sacred pictures 
which, however generally good, have found a place 
by chance where they now are, but it must be 
viewed as a series of which the whole is connected, 
and in which each separate: part has its reason 
for being where it is. Perhaps the best idea 
one could receive about this glass is that it 
resembles a great illuminated book, an illustrated 
evangelium, divided into distinct parts, each part 
having its own pages.” Thus the whole of the 
east end exhibits a regular chain of sacred pictures, 
which express in the proper order of time the chief 
events of the evangelical history, from the Incar- 
nation down to the Descent of the Holy Ghost on 
the Day of Pentecost. The nave—and we quote from 
* Bristol: Jefferies and Sons, Redcliff Street. 
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Mr. Joyce—“ has its one great purpose to express, 
and that is the illustration of the Apostles’ Creed.” 
Accordingly the south windows of the nave are 
filled with the figures of the twelve Apostles, and 
on the north, corresponding in size, are the figures 
of twelve prophets. Here too it must be mentioned 
that at the time of the commonwealth this glass 
was taken down and buried, and when placed again 
in position the prophets were found to be in reverse 
order to that in which they originally stood. There- 
fore St. Peter on the south side, standing nearest the 
sanctuary at the end of the nave, begins the Creed 
with the sentence, “I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth,” and doubt- 
less the prophet Jeremiah responded from the opposite 
window, “ Ye shall call upon the Father who made 
and founded the heavens.” As the windows were 
replaced, Zacharias stands where Jeremiah obviously 
originally had his place. At the extreme west of 
the church, in the aisles, are also two windows, one 
having figures of the four Evangelists, the other 
of the four great Doctors of the Church, Jerome, 
Gregory, Ambrose, and Augustine. Lastly we come 
to the third part, “The Doom and its Types.” 
Here in the western end of the church we have three 
windows, the great west window, and a smaller one 
on either side of it filling up the end of each of 
the aisles. The two smaller windows contain five 


lights, and are horizontally divided into upper and 


lower portions. In the south window Justice is 
typified by the judgment of David; in the north 
Truth by the judgment of Solomon. The great cen- 
tral window contains seven lights, having an upper 
and a lower portion. The upper part shows Christ 
seated in Judgment, and beneath the transom are 
seen the results of the Judgment. The Archangel 
Michael divides the good from the bad; the former 
enter into realms of bliss by golden stairs, and 
Paradise appears as it did to the medieval imagina- 
tion of the painter, whilst the wicked are carried 
off, in the quaint and realistic manner which a half- 
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educated religious enthusiast would naturally suppose, 
to the lower depths, where they are tormented with 
all the refined cruelty which could be imagined by a 
medieval artist, and which is scarcely equalled by 
the endless tortures which Dante has portrayed in 
the “ Inferno.” Men are impaled on stakes, a mill 
with knives tears the flesh of the doomed, and two 
faces, “shrunken, ashen, awe-struck, gleam over the 
surface of a huge caldron bubbling with flames of 
seething fire,” whilst the King of Hell and devils in 
horrid forms inhabit the dreadful region. It would 
be going beyond the scope of this sketch to describe 
with accuracy the forms depicted in each window, or 
to attempt by word-painting to bring before the 
reader the beauty of the colours, whether in their 
sober or their brilliant hues. The exactness and 
realism of many parts is truly remarkable, the no- 
bility of many of the figures is most striking, and 
the richness of the colours has in itself no little 
fascination. In the four windows of the clerestory, 
too, is some equally fine glass, and throughout the 
church the glass is substantially uninjured by the 
ravages of time. In some of the windows parts of 
the lights have been irreparably damaged and de- 
stroyed, but in no case has the injury been so great 
as to prevent the visitor of to-day from clearly com- 
prehending the subject of the work, whilst many of 
the windows—as, for instance, those which give us 
the twelve prophets—have received no substantial 
harm. Thus from two points of view, whether as 
illustrations of religious feeling and the manner of 
pictorial religious teaching in the Middle Ages, or as 
works of art glowing with colour and noticeable in 
drawing, these Fairford windows have a continuing 
interest. As the birthplace of Keble, and the spot 
where many years were passed before he became Pro- 
vost of Oriel, Fairford must also have an enduring 
place in the minds of people who differ very widely in 
intellectual tendencies. But its church has, as we 
have seen, an artistic value quite removed from intel- 
lectual or religious associations. E. S. Roscor. 


“THE MISER.” 


From THE ParIntTING BY E. Von 


ENURIOUSNESS cannot be called a favourite 
vice in England; and, if we are to look for 
didactic qualities in art, the painter who depicts for 
us the miseries of thriftlessness will be a greater 
benefactor to society than he who depicts the mean- 
ness of avarice. We have had our half-dozen misers 
in modern history, it is true, but a whole army of 
spendthrifts. So great, indeed, has been the dearth 
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of the genuine miser, that contemporary gossip has 
sometimes created him. The Duke of Marlborough, 
when ill at Bath, is said to have walked to his lodg- 
ings to save sixpence, when it was probably only to 
get exercise ; and who is there to authenticate the 
story that, when Prince Eugene called on him in his 
tent to hold a conference before the Battle of Blen- 
heim, the Duke rated his servant for lighting four 
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candles, when two would have done? Equally capa- 
ble of explanation or unworthy of credence are some 
of the stories told to discredit the generosity of a 
great artist—the first master of the English school. 
Rogers, in his “ Table-Talk,” says that a friend of his 
happened to be passing Reynolds’s house in Leicester 
Square, when he saw a poor girl seated on the steps 
crying bitterly. He asked what was the matter, 
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upon which the imaginations of authors have pro- 
duced infinite variations, but which neither pen nor 
pencil has had much opportunity of drawing from the 
life. Meanness in modified forms is as common as it 
is unpicturesque ; but a miser of this ideal kind—one 
who hoards his wealth in bags and does not merely 
cherish it in its impalpable existence in the money 
market—is a being who is hardly to be met. The 





THE MISER. 
™ (From the Painting by E. Von Blaas.) 


and the girl replied that she was crying because the 
shilling she had received from Sir Joshua for sitting 
to him as a model had proved to be a bad one, and he 
would not give her another! And both Rogers and 
his friend evidently believed the story—as though 
there were no begging vagabonds at that epoch of 
the world ! 

A very undoubted miser, however, is that which 
forms the subject of our accompanying illustration. 
Herr Von Blaas has not sought to picture any one of 
the misers of literature, but paints « typical character 


present type might belong to any time—his broad 
gold pieces have been collected for their weight, and 
doubtless bear the image of very various monarchs, 
and his costume is reduced to a frugal simplicity 
which has no especial nationality. This is no Shy- 
lock soothing his sore and wounded dignity with 
his moneys and his usances among the contemptuous 
merchants of Venice, but a wretched old solitary, en- 
joying and suffering the pleasures and pangs of the 
most incomprehensible of all passions in the darkness 
of some dismal cellar. 
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THE TWO FAMILIES. 


(From the Painting by Michael Munkacsy. By permission of M. Charles Sedelmeyer.) 


OUR LIVING ARTISTS. 


MICHAEL 


HE lives of artists proverbial for adventure and 
vicissitude present but few parallels to the extra- 
ordinary career of this Hungarian painter. Michael 
Munkacsy, born in the year 1846 within gunshot of the 
famed old fortress of Munkacs, has risen to eminence 
not only from obscurity but from disaster. His 
family was ruined in the revolution of 1849: his 
father, a subordinate in the Austrian customs, joined 
the patriots under Kossuth, and in the reverses which 
followed on the Russian occupation was thrown into 
prison, fell sick, and died. Young Michael, barely 
four years old, and one of five destitute orphans, was 
adopted by an aunt, who, strange to relate, some 
short time afterwards suffered death in her own 
house at the hands of a brutal band of robbers—such 
was the lawless state of Hungary in those days. An 
uncle next took charge of the boy; yet the revolution 
had left the family so penniless, that means were 


wanting for the merest rudiments of education, and . 


80 necessity compelled an apprenticeship at- the age 
61 


MUNKACSY. 


of eight to a village carpenter, a Jack-of-all-trades. 
This drudgery, which lasted for four years, was 
occasionally diversified by a thrashing when the boy, 
like many an embryo painter before, stole from 
work a stray half-hour for drawing. The weary 
years were further enlivened by such foretaste of art 
as painting the outside of a cottage, or decorating 
a bride’s chest with flowers. After his apprentice- 
ship the youth, still in his teens, worked as a 
journeyman from five in the morning till night, 
at the scanty wages of five shillings a week. Yet 
outward poverty and hardship could not stifle 
inward aspiration. The village carpenter had a mind 
thirsting for knowledge; acquaintance was formed 
with students in a college: first, even reading and 
writing had to be learnt, then pleasing excursions 
were made into history and poetry. But the cravings 
of the intellect and imagination grew insatiable: 
evenings and nights were spent in devouring books, 
till at last, as.might be expected, the bodily health, 
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insufficiently sustained by food, gave way, and a 
violent fever put an end to work and study —at 
least for a time. ; 
The romantic story which I here recount in 
briefest space, the most remarkable, perhaps, that has 
fallen under my observation, is instructive in many 


ways. It serves to illustrate how, of all genius, that 


of art is the most irrepressible ; how, when once it has 
bravely broken down obstacles, it bounds onwards 
triumphantly. It also elucidates how, in the rise 
and progress of art, individuals and nations obey 
like laws of development; how the early germs 
are stinted and frail, and how only through severe 
struggles later manifestations gain magnitude and 
maturity. So has it proved equally with Munkacsy 
the individual and with Hungary the nation. The 
poor youth felt a strong vocation; while watching 
a local limner at work, the idea suddenly fiashed 
across his mind that he also was born a painter. 
The uncle, as a man of the world, held that an 
artist’s profession was but a vagabond’s calling. 
Nevertheless, the townsfolk willingly sat for their 
portraits, and the humble painter was happy to 
receive in return a good dinner or a warm coat. 
Drawing lessons further added to the frugal fare ; 
and such was the success of certain scenes of peasant 
life painted direct from nature, that the tyro deter- 
mined to try his fortunes in the metropolis of Pesth. 

The young adventurer trudged towards his goal 
as a travelling mechanic, forming on the way 
rude companionship with roving apprentices, gipsies, 
and other nomadic races. These picturesque people 
served as the most telling of models; also the adven- 
tures of the road furnished capital stuff for the 
sketch-book. Transcripts thus vivid and literal, when 
thrown into pictures, served as historic romances of 
peoples and homesteads towards which the world was 
awakening to curiosity and sympathy. On arrival at 
Pesth, his success surpassed the most sanguine expec- 
tations; and the artist, elated by the money that 
came to his pocket, thought to launch himself on 
the wide world, and extended his wanderings to 
Vienna. But, as might have been feared, the child 
of Hungarian patriots met with a cold reception ; 
and, in truth, the untrained offshoot of naturalism 
could never have engrafted kindly into the old 
scholastic stock of the Viennese Academy. The 
painter’s friend, Mr. Tait, to whom the present 
writer begs to make grateful acknowledgment, states 
that ‘ Munkacsy’s attempt to educate himself in 
the Academy fell through for want of means:” 
“the authorities of the Viennese school failed to 
recognise his talents, and when it became impossible 
for him to pay with punctuality the small Academy 
fee, he was shown the door without ceremony. How 
he subsisted during this time, without friends, and 
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scarcely able to speak the language, 1 forebore to 
question.” 

Hungarian artists have never felt themselves 
comfortably at home in Austria. There must be 
a great deal they cannot forget, yet not very much 
they care to learn. But the Hungarians, like certain 
other peoples who love their country passionately, 
are never so happy or prosperous as when they are 
out of it. Accordingly, they are habitually migra- 
tory, with the saving characteristic that they never 
vanish among the earth’s lost tribes; however oft 
transplanted, they retain, like Munkacsy himself, 
a pronounced nationality. And nature has indeed 
been bounteous to the country: the Danube, the 
grandest of European rivers, runs through the midst 
of her territory ; her mountains and forests are vast, 
her plains and valleys fertile. The people, too, are 
richly endowed, bodily and mentally: already educa- 
tion is widely diffused, and the fine arts, making a 
vigorous start, share in the general activity and 
prosperity. The Hungarians, in fact, have displayed 
a remarkable aptitude for art; the variety and the 
volume of their products attest to the fertility of 
their invention. Within the short space of two gene- 
rations twenty or more painters have emerged from 
obscurity into fame. Thus Munkacsy is no isolated 
unit, but a part of a concerted whole. And it may 
be further remarked that Hungary, though among 
the newest of nationalities, has followed the example 
of older states in dividing herself politically, artisti- 
cally, and otherwise into opposing parties and dis- 
tinctive schools. In the province of the fine arts 
styles classic, academic, and romantic rise almost as 
a matter of course, while on the other side firmly 
stands naturalism. To this latter school of manly 
realism Munkacsy obviously pertains, notwithstand- 
ing recent flights into the region of high art. It 
is also to be observed that the Hungarians situated 
towards the eastern confines of Europe have exhibited 
a civilisation almost Oriental for fire of colour and 
furor of fancy, and the arts, reflecting the warmth of 
the prevailing complexion, have, in such romanticists 
as Than, Adler, and Valentiny, burst into florid and 
voluptuous imagery. But as the highest light casts 
the deepest shadow, so do such gairish frolics find 
a set-off in scenes stern and solemn, clad in a dark- 
ness barely visible. Munkacsy, by reason of the 
hardships he endured, looked from the very first 
upon this shadow side of life; sorrow, as with the 
nation generally, was his joy; his eye saw the world 
in blackness, yet from the depths light and colour 
loomed ; and so, as Fuseli said of Rembrandt, this 
Hungarian aboriginal stands as the creator of a 
certain “magic combination of colour with chiar- 
oscuro.” He is the son of martyrs, and his art, like 
a dirge or deep refrain, is as a people’s wail, patriotic. 
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Munkacsy, it is manifest, could not have attained 
his high position by sticking to his native land, 
and so, obedient to the wandering instincts of the 
races on the Danube, he makes frequent change in 
his local habitation, and thus in rapid succession 
has set up his easel in Pesth, Vienna, Munich, 
Diisseldorf, and Paris. Animated by the example 
of his countrymen Lietzen-Mayer and Wagner, he 
forsook Austria in favour of Bavaria. With twenty 
florins in his pocket he started westward, and on 
reaching Munich vainly sought entrance into the 
famous school of Piloty, then said to be full; he 
was allowed, however, to visit the painting-class in 
the Academy, and he obtained friendly advice from 
the great battle-painter Franz Adam. Altogether 
he must have had a hard time in Munich; he 
worked all day, and by lamplight at night in his 
small room served the lower sort of dealers, and 
so managed to pay his way. But he did more. 
He strove for excellence rather than for bread: his 
pictures gained prizes, and thus after two years in 
Munich cash was in hand for his approaching move 
to Diisseldorf. It were vain to conjecture what 
change might have come over the rough-hewn 
Hungarian had entrance been accorded into a school 
made memorable by Makart, Defregger, Lietzen- 
Mayer, Lindenschmidt, Faber du Faux, Wagner, 
and Gysis. But academies are of more service to 
mediocrity than to genius, and as for Munkacsy, 
cold academic drawing would have come in poor 
exchange for the impulsive utterances of nature. 

Munich held no bond of gratitude whereby to 
claim the wayfarer as her son: her historic and 
poetic painters were then too high in the sky to 
offer a helping hand to a mere mundane artist 
whose strength lay in his firm tread on the solid 
earth. And so Munkacsy, without much regret, 
exchanged .the capital of Bavaria for the renowned 
seat of art in the Rhine Provinces. Yet on reach- 
ing Diisseldorf he did not seek the Academy; the 
professors of scholastic and religious art, such as 
Bendemann, Miller, Ittenbach, and Deger, could 
not open to him any door by which he cared to 
enter, and so he simply took a humble atelier, 
seized on a rustic model, and set to work after his 
own fashion. But it were wholly a mistake to 
suppose congenial fellow-students failed him, for 
here in Northern Germany a reaction was coming 


—indeed, a strong party had already pronounced’ 


in favour of realism. And Munkacsy found the 
Rhine land in many ways congruous to his art-in- 
stincts; the beauty of its scenery, the picturesque- 
ness of its peasantry, the heartiness and conviviality 
of its village dances and festivals present tempting 
materials for a genre painter’s pencil. Accordingly a 
greater number of adepts in this subordinate depart- 
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ment have congregated at Diisseldorf than can be 
found on any one spot in the whole world; the names 
of Knaus, Vautier, Salentin, Jordan, Hiddemann, 
Nordenberg, Fagerlin, with many others attest the 
talent of the school. Among this company the 
ingenuous Hungarian could not long remain an 
alien; he was of the people, and shared their 
lot; he had been clothed as a peasant, and had 
partaken of the cotter’s homely fare; the classic 
robe of the forum, the imperial purple of the 
palace stood outside his experiences, and therefore 
his affinities were not with high art. By the 
necessity laid on all alike, he painted himself and 
what he knew and felt; that which had not entered 
into him could not come out of him. We hear of 
“his strange appearance, his naive confidence, his 
broken German, and his low melancholy voice ;” 
and we are told how in Diisseldorf he made him- 
self popular with the local artists. He had a ready 
wit and a power of mimicry; he was fond of music, 
and in his memory were racy stores of Hunga- 
rian melodies; he aided in the dramatic fétes at 
the Malkasten Club; he joined in carnival revels, 
and in a certain wild cavalcade “the most extra- 
vagant rider was the sad, mad, glad, yet perfectly 
sober brother Munkacsy.” Out of such stuff pic- 
tures are made; this child of nature depicts the joys 
and sorrows of a common humanity ; his plain-spoken 
art is akin to that of Wilkie; his scenes are in the 
strain of Burns, of whose poems he is known to 
be fond; in fact, the Hungarian painter and the 
Scotch poet alike proclaim that “the honest man, 
though ne’er so poor, is king of men for all that.” 
Fortune was now about to crown with almost 
unexampled success the hard struggle of years; 
the immediate sequel shows that dormant powers 
needed only fitting occasion for the production of 
a master-work. It chanced that a millionaire 
came to Diisseldorf, saw the studies of the promis- 
ing painter, and forthwith gave him a handsome 
commission. The subject chosen, “The Last Day 
of a Condemned Prisoner” (here engraved), pre- 
sents a tragic situation peculiar to Hungary; ac- 
cording to a national custom a criminal under 
sentence of death receives, and bids a last fare- 
well to, relatives and friends. A composition thus 
arduous—especially for a novice—was naturally 
looked on with misgiving by experienced masters 
on the spot; and Professor Knaus, the autocrat of 
genre painting, who from the first had given to 
the stranger a helping hand, did not hesitate to 
speak out in strong disapproval. But the self-reliant 
artist was nothing daunted; his trade of a car- 
penter enabled him to assist in preparing the panel 
which youthful habit led him to prefer to canvas, 
and great was his rejoicing when the ponderous 
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structure, measuring no less than six feet by four 
and a half feet, entered his studio. As the work 
advanced, general confidence grew; it soon became 
apparent that instead of a rash experiment here 
was a thoroughly mature product firmly knit to- 
gether, thought out in dramatic sequence and 
wrought into a thrilling plot. The mastery was 
amazing, and all agreed that Diisseldorf had not 
for long years seen a work so true and strong, 
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works. Others proved equally urgent, and the 
painter’s fame and fortune were forthwith assured. 

Munkacsy bore success with the fortitude he had 
shown under misfortune. His head was not turned, 
his manners put on no pretence; only his heart, 
always generous, warmed towards his old friends. 
He first went to Paris, and was lionised: then 
natural impulse. led him back to his native land, 
where he repaid with more than gratitude favours 





THE STUDIO. 
(From the Painting by Michael Munkacsy. By permission of M. Charles Sedelmeyer.) 


and no one was louder in applause than the dis- 
sentient Ludwig Knaus. The painter, however, 
could hardly be persuaded to put his performance 
to the test of public exhibition; he looked “on the 
' packing-case mournfully as if it were a coffin,” 


and with gloomy forebodings did the “Condemned - 


Prisoner” leave for the Paris Salon of 1870. The 
suspense happily proved short; after the private 
view, Goupil, the picture-dealer, hastened to Diis- 
seldorf, searched out the artist, offered for the 
- painting thrice the amount of the commission, 
then ransacked portfolios for sketches, and did 
not leave till the promise was obtained for future 





received in days of trouble. Later, decorated with 
a ribbon in his button-hole, he returned once more 
to Diisseldorf, took and luxuriously furnished a hand- 
some studio, worked hard and made money fly, and, 
though a total abstainer, drank with gusto the cup 
of pleasure. But the pictures of this period are still 
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destitute of light and joy; dark and dolorous are 
“The Night Prowlers” and “The Old Butter- 
maker.” Never shall I forget the astounding im- 
pression when, in the Viennese International Exhi- 
bition, the daring, dashing Hungarian announced 
by these abnormal products the power of darkness 
and the grandeur of desolation. Nothing in the 
whole history of art, no canvas by Spagnoletto or 
Caravaggio, can for brutality compare with these 
“vagrants of the night,” led hand-bound mid the 
shadows of an old spectre-haunted town. Here is 
naturalism with a vengeance. Moreover, the types 
and situations are Magyar or Hungarian; hence 
these scenes wherein home memories mingle are 
essentially national, and have the value of ethnologic 
records. Yet into this unflinching realism rags and 
dirt enter largely—the children are unwashed and 
unkempt, and the parents, though possibly patriots, 
are to all appearance outlaws from society. Every- 
where ugliness usurps the place of beauty, while 
disorder, poverty, and wretchedness are the constant 
conditions of life. A prevailing gloom, as in a 
Rembrandt picture, is fitly cast over the desolation ; 
the eye looks on a world robed in funereal black. 
The technique, too, is rudely vigorous, the handling 
that of rash negligence. Yet out of disorder comes 
method, and from darkness break light and slum- 
brous colour as the kindling of fire, and in the 


midst of mournful shadow we read passages of pathos 
which appeal to human sympathy touchingly. No 
wonder that such pictures, supremely artistic after 


their kind, have moved the world deeply. But 
a change was to come over the spirit of this 
art on the painter’s removal to Paris. Affluence 
then took the place of poverty, and thus happier 
thoughts and a brighter atmosphere shone within 
the painting-room. 

Munkacsy, arrived at maturity, may still be said 
to be in transition. His Parisian “Studio” as 
existing in 1876—the painter, brush and pallet in 
hand, his wife seated by his side—a picture which 
furnishes another illustration to these pages—lies 
on the boundary line between two periods. We here 
recognise the broad, blunt manner of early days, but 
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already the semi-barbarism of vagrant races is giving 
place to the civilised ways of Western Europe. The 
preceding illustration—“ The Two Families ”—shows 
further advance in the same direction. The artist 
has passed from his previous simple abode—“ The 
Studio””—to the palatial dwelling here indicated, 
the rival of Hans Makart’s famed painting-room 
in Vienna. The picture engraved, though trivial in 
motive and rising no higher than decorative genre- 
painting, indicates by its rich tapestry, carved wood- 
work, and Sévres china, epicurean tastes and a life of 
luxury. The Spartan had been transformed into the 
Sybarite, and consonantly his art experienced a like 
mutation. Paris, it must be admitted, is treacherous 
ground for an unsophisticated painter whose strength 
had lain in implicit reliance upon nature, and it was 
far from a happy coincidence that at the moment 
when the Hungarian nomad established a fixed resi- 
dence in the French capital, the Spanish painter 
Fortuny was the height of a screaming fashion. 
Munkacsy, whose middle if not best manner had 
been founded on Defregger and Knaus, fell under 
the feverish epidemic. With clever adroitness he 
displays sleight of hand and chic of touch, and 
instead of sombre shadow the surface glitters with 
tinsel light and jewelled colour. The painter, in 
fact, has of late been divided between two opinions, 
and I cannot but express my sincere desire that he 
may yet revert to that former self when his art was 
earnest in conviction as it was simple and strong 
in appeal. Belonging to the present and the latest 
period, two pictures, certainly not failing from 
lack of lofty aspiration—“ Milton Dictating ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’ to his Daughters” (see vol. ili., page 
144), and “ Christ before Pilate ”—give this hopeful 
assurance. Munkacsy approaches themes of this 
elevated range not without advantages and immunities. 
Free from academic formula, he can express high 
thoughts in noble types drawn direct from nature, 
can show truth in her own image, and assign to 
the body and spirit of each time its actual form 
and verity. A man thus gifted has the power to 
open new possibilities to the art of our immediate 
future. J. Beavineton ATKINSON. 
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HE tower of Christchurch Priory rises high 
enough above the level floor of the Avon 
valley to become a landmark from afar. From the 
northern chalk hills of the Isle of Wight, from 
many parts of the Hampshire uplands, and from a 
good distance out at sea, this mass of grey masonry 


catches the eye as it ranges along the wide reach in 
the low line of the Hampshire cliffs. The dimensions 
of the church are almost those of a cathedral. It is 
cruciform in plan, with short transepts, a choir, and 
lady-chapel, the latter possessing the rather unusual 
feature of an upper storey. The tower is at the 
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west end, and there is a large north porch. The total 
length is about three hundred and ten feet, exceeding 
that of any cathedral in Wales, Scotland, or Ireland, 
with Rochester, Ripon, and Oxford, not-to mention 
those which are incomplete in England. A church, as 
it has been said, existed on this site before the Norman 
Conquest, but no part of the present edifice can be re- 
ferred to so early an age. The oldest part now extant 
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Of the Norman church only the nave and transepts 
remain, the choir, lady-chapel, porch, and tower 
belonging, as we shall see, to a later epoch. 

The great length of ‘the minster is perhaps the 
feature which most impresses itself upon the visitor 
when he enters the churchyard on the northern 
side, the usual approach from the town; and next 
to that its composite appearance. Externally it 








THE PRIORY, FROM THE QUAY, AND PLACE MILLS. 


is the work of Flambard, Bishop of Durham, during 
whose tenure of office (1099—1138) a part of that 
cathedral was built. The son of a priest at Bayeux, 
he was dean of the Priory of Christchurch, from 
which he was promoted to St. Paul’s. Though a man 
of no great education, his talents advanced him to 
power, and he received from William Rufus high 
civil offices, in addition to the bishopric of Durham. 
He then obtained a royal grant of the Priory of 
Christchurch, all the edifices of which—church, 
canons’ houses and offices—he began to rebuild, in 
order, his enemies asserted, to secure to himself the 
more complete control over its revenues. How far 
he proceeded with the church is not known, but he 
left it incomplete, for soon after the accession of 
Henry I. he was committed to the Tower and de- 
prived of many of his preferments. A new dean 
was appointed to Twynham, and the manorial rights 
bestowed on Richard de Redvers. The works appear 
to have been completed before the year 1180, when 
the establishment was changed from a college of 
secular clerks to one of canons regular of the order 
of St. Augustine, and the dean replaced by a prior. 


is certainly more interesting than beautiful. The 
various parts, also, do not either harmonise or com- 
bine well together. The high two-storeyed porch 
rather dwarfs the tower, and appears designed for 
a more lofty nave. The Perpendicular window in 
the north transept is paltry in comparison with the 
rich Norman angle-turret adjoining, which, however, 
has an incomplete aspect, and this is yet further 
augmented by the engaged columns visible at the 
opposite angle. The long choir and lady-chapel 
make the want of a central tower conspicuous, and 
the slight elevation of the latter above the former, 
caused by the presence of its upper storey, is not 
pleasing. Parts of the original Norman work are 
visible, notwithstanding later alterations, in the walls 
of the nave and transepts, but the most striking 
exterior feature of this date is the turret at the 
eastern angle of the northern transept. The lower 
stage of this is ornamented by an arcade, which is 
continued along the north face; the upper by a 
reticulated ornament, with enriched string-courses, 
the effect being extremely good. There was formerly 
an apsidal Norman chapel on the east side; this, 
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however, has been removed and replaced by later 
work, but one can be seen in a corresponding position 
in the southern transept, where a smaller turret 
staircase exists. There have evidently been build- 
ings on the western side of the north transept, but 
it is not easy to conjecture either their place or 
purpose. Tradition gives them the name of the 
governor’s rooms, and assigns them to the use of 
this functionary. 

The church is usually entered by the north porch, 
beneath an extremely rich doorway of the Decorated 
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entering the church we find ourselves in a Norman 
nave of great beauty. The aisles are separated 
from it by massive semicircular arches, very simple 
in detail, byt rich in general effect, each bay being 
divided by a pilaster which supports the vaulting 
of the roof. Above this comes a triforium, con- 
sisting of a double arcade supported on a central 
column, and enclosed by a single arch of the same 
span as those below. The proportions of these are 
admirable, so that the nave is worthy to compete with 
those of Durham, Norwich, and Peterborough, and 


VIEW FROM THE BELFRY, AND RINGING-ROOM. 


period. This porch is of unusual size, divided into 
two bays, with a parvis or upper chamber above. 
Its exact date—and indeed that of many parts 
of the church—is not known, but it must belong 
to the last part of the thirteenth century. On 


is far superior to those of Gloucester and Tewkes- 
bury. The clerestory is of rather later date, being 
in the Pointed style; the aisles also are later than 
the nave, the southern one retaining its original stone 
vaulting. In the northern is a beam to which is 
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attached a legend, which is also found at the Abbey 
of Malmesbury. ‘The timber was drawn out as if 
an elastic material, by the touch of a strange work- 
man, who wrought without wages, and never spoke 
a word with his fellows. Another tradition states 
that the foundations of the first church were laid on 
St. Catherine’s Hill, and removed by unseen hands 
at night, until a new site, beside the meeting of the 
Stour and the Avon, was chosen by the builders.”’ 
The western tower is an. addition in the days of the 
Perpendicular architects, who destroyed for it the old 
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The inscription on the other one is incorrect in form 
and obscure in meaning, well adapted to puzzle cam- 
panologists. The chief merit of the tower is that it 
commands a noble view over the grassy valleys of 
the Avon and the Stour, with the rivers winding 
seaward, glittering like silver ribands in the sun, 
and over the surrounding moorland and the distant 
woods of the New Forest; while below, the streets 
and houses and gardens of the town of Christchurch 
are spread out like a map. 

The chapels in the east wall of the north tran- 





OLD NORMAN HOUSE, AND VIEW FROM THE MINSTER. 


Norman west porch. It is of no great merit, and is 
in the wrong place; for if the building were only to 
have a single tower this ought to have been central. 
Beneath it is a handsome marble monument to the 
memory of the poet Shelley, who was drowned, as is 
well known, in the Gulf of Spezzia in the year 1822. 
The family house is at Boscombe manor, between 
Christchurch and Bournemouth. 

The tower contains a peal of eight bells, two of 
which bear legends and are believed to date from the 
fourteenth century, the rest being probably of the reign 
of Henry V. Of these inscriptions both are in what 
may be called verse. This is the more intelligible of 
the two: « Sit nobis omen Touseyns cum sit tibi nomen 

Virtus campane faciat nos vivere sane.” 


sept were built by the De Redvers, Earls of Devon, 
a family which became extinct towards the end of 
the thirteenth century. Beneath the transept is 
a Norman crypt, what was formerly used as an 
ossuary. Portions of the south transept are also of 
Norman date, and there is another crypt beneath its 
floor. The choir is separated from the rest of the 
church by a massive stone rood-screen, enriched with 
niches and panelling, believed to have been erected 
about the reign of Edward III. The choir itself is 
much later in date than the nave, having probably 
been rebuilt late’ in the fourteenth century. It is 
cut off from the retro-choir, or lady-chapel, by a 
lofty stone screen. This is divided into panels, of 
which the central one immediately above the altar is 














occupied by a recumbent figure of Jesse; the mystic 
tree springs from his body, and branches proceed 
upwards to form a framework for the other niches. 
Immediately above are David and Solomon. Over 
this group is a large central niche which is now 
empty, and on either side of the screen are four 
niches of rather smaller size, which doubtless once 
contained statues. 

Right and left of the altar are doors leading to 
_the retro-choir. The floor east of the stalls is at a 
higher level than in the other part, being supported 
by a crypt, said to be of Norman date, which is now 
used as a vault by the Malmesbury family. The 
stalls and other woodwork are extremely rich, and the 
misereres are adorned with quaint figures, in which 
some have seen political caricatures. East of the 
stalls and on the south side is a marble monument 
by Flaxman to Harriet Viscountess Fitzharris. It 
is described as “a classic composition representing 
the viscountess seated, instructing her children in 
the Holy Scriptures and their religious and moral 
duties.” The group, though not without merit, is 
unattractive, and seems to become ungraceful in its 
very effort to be graceful. 

On the north side of the choir there is a monu- 
ment not less interesting historically than architec- 
turally. This is the chantry which was erected by 
Margaret Countess of Salisbury. It is an enclosed 
chapel with vaulted roof, door, and mullioned win- 
dows built into one of the bays. The style is late 
Tudor, the ornamentation of the roof bearing consider- 
able resemblance to that of King’s College Chapel 
at Cambridge. The influence of the Renaissance is 
shown in some of the details. The ornamentation on 
the bosses, and in other parts of the chapel, was 
defaced by the commissioners of Henry VIII. The 
last of the Plantagenets does not, however, rest in 
the grave which she had prepared. She was too near 
to the crown to die in her bed, unless she and all hers 
were content to be more than prudent. Her brother’s 
head fell on the scaffold in the reign of Henry VII., 
and when her youngest son Reginald, Cardinal Pole, 
then safe in Italy, began to be strenuous in uphold- 
ing the cause of the Pope against Henry VIII., the 
tyrant made “ his relations feel what it was to have 
such a traitor to their kinsman.” Pole’s brother was 
at once executed ; hands were laid on his mother, she 
was attainted of treason, and condemned to death. 
Then, however, she was remitted to the Tower of 
London, where she was left a prisoner for two years, 
a hostage for her son’s good behaviour. She was 
in the hands of two men who knew not mercy— 
Henry and his minister Cromwell. The Cardinal 
was implicated in some intrigues in the north of 
England, and his mother, seventy years of age, was 
ordered for execution. ‘ When required to lay her 
62 
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head upon the block she refused, saying, ‘So should 
traitors do, and Iam none.’ Then turning her grey 
head in every way, she bade the executioner, if he 
would have her head, to get it as he could, so that 
he was constrained to fetch it off slovenly.” She 
suffered on the 27th May, 1541, and her remains 
were interred in St. Peter’s Chapel, in the Tower. 
Steps lead down from the elevated floor of the east 
end of the choir to the aisles on either side, and these 
conduct to the lady-chapel. This part of the church 
was probably completed a little before the end of the 
fourteenth century. The vaulted roof is similar to 
that of the choir, and there is a fine ancient reredos, 
with a stone altar, the slab being Purbeck marble. 

On the north side is the tomb of Thomas Lord 
West, a benefactor to the minster, who died in 
the year 1405; and on the south the monument 
of his mother, who died in the year 1395. Above 
the lady-chapel is the curious chamber called St. 
Michael’s Loft—“ heretofore a chapter-house for the 
prior and convent,” but in 1662 “set apart and 
appointed for a free grammar school.” Beside the 
above-named tombs, there are others of much interest, 
which want of space obliges us to leave unnoticed, 
so we must conclude by saying that notwithstand- 
ing what has been done to the minster during the 
present century, there is still great need of further 
restoration, which, however, requires to be done 
with caution, and not after the recklessly destruc- 
tive fashion which has become common. The Priory 
buildings formerly stood on the south side of the 
church. These, with the exception of the gate- 
house and some portion of the outer wall, have 
wholly disappeared, but it is known that a house 
erected rather more than a century since stands 
upon a portion of the site. Previous to its being 
built some careful excavations were made, and im- 
portant traces of the original structures discovered, 
but unfortunately very imperfect records of the re- 
sults have been preserved. 

Of the old Castle of Christchurch, which stood 
a little to the north of the church, there remain 
only some massive fragments of the wall—part of 
the keep—which crown a large artificial mound. It 
makes no figure in history, and the date of its de- 
struction does not appear to be recorded. A more 
perfect relic, inferior in interest to few in Britain, 
is the ruin of a Norman house, which stands about 
a hundred yards away on the brink of the Stour. 
Though only the shell of masonry remains, this is 
in a fair state of preservation. The ground floor, 
one side of which is washed by the river, is loopholed ; 
a stone staircase led to the upper floor, which appears 
to have formed one room, about seventy feet long 
and twenty-four broad, with three double windows on 
either side. A large fireplace with a round chimney 
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still remains. Formerly there were some buildings 
on the south side, extending towards the keep. It 
is supposed by Mr. Parker (“Domestic Architecture’) 
to have formed a part of the residence of Baldwin 
de Redvers, Earl of Devon, who lived about the 
middle of the twelfth century. This grey relic of 
olden time, with its massive walls, now crumbling 
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and ivy-clad, and the neighbouring bridge, an 
ancient structure of four arches, contrasting with 
the adjoining garden and the clear stream of the 
Stour, make up more than one pretty picture, so that 
there are very few spots in the beautiful Christ- 
church neighbourhood from which the traveller will 
part with more reluctance. T. G. Bonney. 
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REMARKABLE COPIES AND COPYISTS. 
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he history of art furnishes us, not unfrequently, 

with instances of copies of pictures, statues, 
and prints executed with such a remarkable degree of 
fidelity as to deceive the most experienced connois- 
seurs and the most learned of the dilettanti. The 
comparative frequency of these occurrences ought to 
teach a little humility to those critics, more especially 
amongst the German writers, who apparently con- 
sider the main end of criticism upon the old masters 
to be a continual shifting and changing of attribu- 
tions and subjects. Not a few of the Continental 
art-galleries are examples of this peculiar vagary ; 
in that of Dresden, for example, over two hundred 
pictures have changed attributions since its opening. 
It has taken very many years to repair the ravages 
of Herren Waagen and Passavant in England, and 
doubtless it will be a long time before the Dulwich 
Gallery assumes anything like a rational aspect 
after the late visit of Herr Richter, the profound 
and learned critic who discovered that the English 
pictures at the Paris Exhibition of 1878 were re- 
markable for possessing “no meaning.” 

Michael Angelo Buonarroti, we are informed, 
sculptured a sleeping Cupid in the style of the 
antique, and, having broken off one of its arms, 
buried the disfigured statue in a place where it was 
likely to be speedily discovered. Chance favoured 
his project, and on its being brought to light it 
was hailed with a chorus of praise as one of the 
most admirable relics of antiquity that had ever 
been unearthed. All the critics were unanimous 
upon this point, and the beautiful “antique ”’ was 
purchased by the Cardinal San Giorgio, to whom 
the artist afterwards communicated the secret of its 
production, proving his statement by the presenta- 
tion of the missing fragment which had been broken 
off before its burial. When we remember this anec- 


dote, it is not a little diverting to read some of the 
learned disquisitions that have been written, setting 
forth the different points in which Michael Angelo 
fell short of the ancients. 

Andrea Vannucchi, generally known as Del Sarto, 
after the occupation of his father (a tailor), and 


who was named by his contemporaries “ Andrea 
senza Errori,” because of his faultless execution, is 
known to have made a very extraordinary copy after 
Raphael. The picture in question was the portrait 
of Leo X., painted by Raphael Sanzio between the 
years 1517—1519, which it is said appeared so life- 
like at the time of its production, that the presi- 
dent of the chancery on one occasion approached 
it with a bull and pen and ink for signature! This 
is related by Lanzi on the authority of the “ Lettere 
Pittoriche.” Federigo IT., the Duke of Mantua, when 
on a visit to Florence in 1525, was so enraptured with 
its beauty that he begged it from Clement VII., the 
reigning pontiff, as a present. Strange to relate, the 
latter acceded to his request, and wrote to Ottaviano 
de’ Medici, commanding him to. have it immediately 
packed and transported to Mantua. But Ottaviano, 
doubtless surprised at such a command, and not wish- 
ing the town of Florence to sustain such a loss from 
amongst its art-treasures, pleaded for a little delay, 
in order that he might enclose it in a more suitable 
frame. In the meantime he employed Andrea del 
Sarto to copy it, and this painter, “senza Errori,” 
succeeded so well with his copy that it deceived 
every one who saw it, not even excepting Giulio 
Romano, who had worked upon the drapery of the 
original. Giulio did not recognise the deception 
until some time after, when Vasari, at Mantua, 
pointed out to him some special marks that had been 
placed upon it to distinguish it from the original. 
Raphael’s picture is now No. 63 in the Palazzo 
Pitti, and has been beautifully engraved by Professor 
Jesi. Del Sarto’s copy afterwards passed to the Par- 
mese Court, and subsequently to the Museo Borbonico 
at Naples, where it still figures, or did until recently, 
as one of the chefs-d’auvre of Raphael. 

Reynolds was once deceived by his own work ; 
writing to Charles Smith (nephew of C. Whitefoord), - 
he says, “I saw the other day at Mr. Bromel’s a 
picture of a child with a dog, which, after pretty 
close examination, I thought was my own paint- 
ing; but it was a copy, it appears, made by you 
many years ago.” 














Of Lucio Massari, a Bolognese painter, who died 
in 1663, we are told that he made a very able 
copy of Annibale Caracci’s “ St. Catherine” in the 
Cathedral of Reggio—the figure, perhaps, from the 
“Vision of the Virgin to SS. Catherine and Luke,” 
carried off by the French, and now in the galleries 
of the Louvre (No. 121). This copy was sent by 
one Gabriel Bambarini, a gentleman of the suite of 
Cardinal Farnese, to Rome, where it was much ad- 
mired. Annibale Caracci thought so well of it that 
he metamorphosed it into a “St. Margaret; ” it was 
placed in the Church of St. Margaret “de Funari” 
at Rome, where it passed for one of the best works 
of the master. 

Christoforo Allori made several copies of Cor- 
reggio’s “St. Magdalen”—formerly in the gallery 
at Modena, now with the rest of that famous collec- 
tion in the Dresden Gallery. There are two other 
repetitions of this picture, one in the collection of 
Herr Schmidt, of Heidelberg, and another in that 
of Lord Dudley. The latter is considered by Dr. 
Schleiphake to be “one of the most perfect pictures 
art has produced.” These copies of Allori’s, slightly 
varied in the background, are said to have passed 
as duplicates by Correggio himself. One of them, 
painted on copper, like the original, is now No. 1,142 
of the Royal Gallery at Florence. Correggio has 
been fortunate in his copyists. Girolamo Carpi made 
a notable copy of his “Mystic Marriage of St. 
Catherine,” which is mentioned by Vasari, and 
applied himself to copy several other of his impor- 
tant works. The Caracci also made some beautiful 
copies after Correggio. “The Day,” by Annibale, 
after the “St. Jerome,” is now in the National 
Gallery of Ireland. 

We have an anecdote of Pierre Mignard, illus- 
trating the powers of copyists and imitators. This 
French painter procured an old Roman canvas, upon 
which had been painted the portrait of a cardinal ; 
over this he painted a “ Magdalen” in the style of 
Guido Reni. He then arranged matters with a 
broker, who, imparting as a secret to the Chevalier 
de Clairville that he was to receive from Italy a 
specimen of Guido in his best time, effected its sale 
to this nobleman for 2,000 crowns. After some time, 
Mignard himself, whose main object in this affair 
seems to have been to affront Charles le Brun, spread 
about a rumour that the work was a fabrication of 
his own; but all the critics were agreed upon its 
undisputable genuineness as a picture by Guido. To 
end the matter, the Chevalier invited Le Brun, 
Mignard, and several of the foremost connoisseurs 
to dinner, when the question of the authorship of the 
picture was again brought forward. After a most 
rigorous examination it was finally declared to be a 
masterpiece of the Bolognese master, and of his very 
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best time. A violent dispute arose between Le Brun 
and Mignard, to end which, the latter offered to re- 
move part of the Magdalen’s hair and display the 
picture underneath. After some demur on the part 
of the Chevalier, who doubtless clung to the belief 
in its authenticity, this was at length agreed to, 
and lo! a cardinal’s cap met their eyes! This of 
course settled the question, and Mignard was con- 
gratulated upon his skill and approximation of the 
manner of the great master, when Le Brun, much 
vexed, sarcastically exclaimed, “Always paint Guido, 
and never paint Mignard ! ” 

Carle Vanloo visited England in 1764, and boasted 
to Reynolds that he could never be deceived by copies 
or imitations of the old masters. Reynolds invited 
his opinion on a picture, which Vanloo pronounced 
a fine Rembrandt. We may guess Sir Joshua’s 
amusement, for it was a copy made by himself. 

Many examples of skilful copying and imitation 
might be given. Vandyck had two pupils, John Gandy 
of Exeter, and Jan de Rhyn, or Rheni, of Antwerp, 
who both imitated him so faithfully that their works 
easily passed current as the productions of the master. 
The former was taken by the Duke of Ormond to 
Ireland, and it is said that all his works painted for 
that nobleman became “ Vandycks.” David Teniers 
the younger, at one period of his life, occupied him- 
self in executing a number of pasticcios in the styles 
of various masters, which are now valueless. This 
talent of his, if such it may be called, earned for him 
the contemptuous title of “‘le Singe de la Peinture,” 
which is now quite forgotten in the admiration of 
his many masterpieces. An Italian painter, Francesco 
Trevisani, was dexterous in the same way ; his pas- 
ticcios have frequently been given to Carlo Maratti, 
Luca Giordano, and others. A countryman of our own, 
Reinagle, it is stated, was also an adept in this species 
of imitation, and many fabrications of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools, which have sold at high prices and 
held positions in notable collections, were the produc- 
tions of his pencil. All this, of course, was the result 
of an unreasoning preference for the old masters. 

Frequently copies have obtained the reputation of 
originals in the course of commerce. An interesting 
example of this is related in Pye’s “ Patronage of 
British Art.” Wilson’s beautiful picture of “ Apollo 
and the Seasons,” which had been in the Bridgewater 
collection, was for some reason ejected, and sold at 
Christie’s for £80 to a dealer (Mr. Speckmen), from 
whom it passed to a certain Mr. Tomkinson. The 
latter employed a picture-restorer—Mr. Sherlock— 
to refresh it. This Mr. Sherlock copied it while it 
was in his hands, on a kit-cat canvas over a portrait 
by Hudson, and presented his copy to “a Mr. Lamb” 
of the South Sea House, who exchanged it for a so- 
called Wouvermans, estimated at 60 guineas. It 
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then passed through several hands—Mr. Hill, a 
dealer, Mr. Emerson, and Mr. Martin of Whitehall 
House. The last-mentioned sold it as an original 
Wilson at Manchester for £200. In 1812 a dispute 
concerning its originality was only settled by Mr. 
Sherlock making an affidavit at the Mansion House 
that he himself had painted it. 

Several engravers have distinguished themselves 
by their remarkable imitations of the work of their 
predecessors. Bernard Picart, disgusted with the 
taste for the old masters, and his own want of 
patronage, executed some pretended etchings by 
Rembrandt and others, which were much admired by 
the learned as masterly productions of the artists to 
whom they were given. When Picart had sufficiently 
enjoyed his hoax, he published them in a collected 
form as the “ Impostures Innocens ;” they have had 
a high reputation ever since. Strutt says they could 
never have deceived an experienced judge; but al- 
though it is possible that they would not have 
deceived Strutt, there can be no doubt that the 
dilettanti with whom Picart had to deal were entirely 
foiled with their own weapons. Goltzius, for a like 
reason as Picart, was similarly successful in six imita- 
tions of the engravings of Albert Diirer, Lucas van 
Leyden, and others. One was carefully smoked to 
give it the antique appearance, and subsequently sold 
as a masterpiece of Diirer’s. These works, the merit 
of which is admitted by Strutt, have always been 
‘known since as Goltzius’s masterpieces. A some- 
what similar affair is related in Smith’s “ Life and 
Times of Nollekens.” Hudson prided himself upon 
his knowledge of Rembrandt’s etchings. Benjamin 
Wilson, to hoax him, executed an etching, and 
struck an impression upon a soiled sheet. This passed 
from a dealer to Hudson, who exhibited it with pride 
to his friends as a rare Rembrandt. Wilson after- 
wards asked him to supper with several others— 
Hogarth, Scott, Lambert, and Kirby—when a sirloin 
was brought in profusely adorned with copies of the 
sham Rembrandt. Hudson never forgave the joke. 

In all countries, but more especially in Italy, many 
persons follow the very monotonous occupation of a 
professional copyist, often passing the whole of their 
lives in multiplying copies of two or three particular 
works. In Florence there used to be seen regularly 
at his post an old man, who for about sixty years 
had done nothing but multiply reproductions of the 
“ Madonna della Seggiola;” and in England more 
than one person has obtained a living by copying 
Reynolds’s “Age of Innocence” in the National 
Gallery. But it was reserved for the great Mr. 
Ruskin, the man of many contradictions, to boast of 
having deliberately manufactured a copyist. He says 
somewhere that he has given his “best attention 
juring upwards of ten years to train a copyist to 
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perfect fidelity in rendering the work of Turner, and 
I have now succeeded in enabling him to produce fac- 
similes so ciose as to look like replicas—fac-similes 
which I must sign with my own name and his, in the 
very work of them, to prevent their being sold for 
real Turner vignettes.” 

Not a few collectors have experienced very heavy 
losses through buying at advanced prices copies or 
imitations that had been palmed off as originals. An 
example of this is to be seen in the “ Christ’s Agony 
in the Garden” in our own National Gallery, which 
Ottley described as “to be ranked amongst the 
highest efforts of the artist’s (Correggio’s) genius.” 
On the authority of Benjamin West and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, who both testified to its high excellence 
and originality, Mr. Angerstein paid £2,000 for this 
picture. It is, undoubtedly, a fine copy. The original 
is in the collection of the Duke of Wellington at 
Apsley House. The Bridgewater collection contains 
a picture which was sold to the Duchess of Bridge- 
water at a high price as Murillo’s ‘Good Shepherd.” 
It afterwards turned out to be only a copy by 
Grimoux—nevertheless it had deceived the professed 
connoisseurs on its introduction into England. 
Another picture in the Bridgewater collection was 
bought by the Duke for 1,200 guineas, as an original 
of Correggio’s “ Vierge au Panier ;” it is, undoubt- 
edly, a fine old copy of the picture in the National 
Gallery, described by Waagen as a “work of the 
rarest delicacy.” Other _old copies exist at Dulwich 
and at Dresden. The Bridgewater picture has been 
attributed to Bartolommeo Schedone. We may also 
refer to some recent sales. A large picture was sold 
with the Novar collection for 38 guineas which had 
been brought from Italy by the Duke of Buckingham 
(for 1,000 guineas) as an original “ Venus” by 
Titian. ‘A Madonna and Child with St. John,” 
called a Correggio, was sold by Messrs. Christie in 
June, 1881, for 31 guineas; this had formerly been 
in the collection of Sir John Murray, and, it is said, 
had more than once sold for over 2,000 guineas ! 

The works of modern painters are also forged in 
considerable quantity. It is well known that many 
forgeries of the work of the elder Linnell are in cur- 
rency ; and recently there was seen in the Stewart 
collection a large picture of “A Distinguished Mem- 
ber of the Humane Society,” which, doubtless, would 
have gone into the world as an original of the great 
Sir Edwin Landseer, had it not been seen by his 
sister, Mrs. Mackenzie, who declared that his hand 
had never touched it. It was doubtless a copy, rather 
brown and smooth, but able, of the picture so well 
known by engraving, and which was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in the year 1874 with the special 
collection of Landseer’s works made by Mrs. Newman 
Smith. ALFRED BEAVER. 











RT achievement is no exception to the general 

rule that all human activity fluctuates between 

two extremes, and that its precise relation to this 

pole or that depends entirely on the fashion of the 
time. 

What we call pre-Raphaelitism never took so 
firm a hold on the art of France as it did on that 
of England; and so far as may be judged by the 
landscapes of this year’s Salon, painters seem 
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It is not, however, for lack of power that Con- 
tinental artists avoid being specific in foreground 


details. The ‘“ Beech-trees” of Karl-Robert, the 
boulders in mid-stream of A. Allongé’s landscape— 
both of them admirable designs in charcoal—the wild 
thistly foreground of J. Benner’s mystic-looking 
“Carmela,” the boldly-drawn leafage in H. Bonne- 
foy’s “Trespassing Lambs,” the trunks in E. A. 





to lean more to the so-called Impressionist 
school than to that which rejoices in precise 
articulation and conscientious detail. 

It is true the best landscape art of France 
still shows that the impetus imparted to it 
half a century ago by the English Constable is 
not yet expended ; still the general tendency is 
towards suggestion and impression rather than 
towards any honest grappling with the detailed 
actualities and portraiture of the scene. 

To a very considerable extent Turner him- 
self was an impressionist, and very few people 
would be able to identify by his pictures the 
places they profess to represent. But he was 
also in a very eminent degree a pre-Raphaelite 
whenever detailed treatment in foreground 
vegetation and foliage was necessary. It was 
this gradual leading off from the well-defined 
objects of the foreground to the middle dis- 
tance, and ultimately to the far horizon, 
loyally true to the linear and aérial laws of 
his art, quite as much as his own poetic appre- 
hension and sense of colour, which made him 
the great landscape-painter he was. 

What we complain of in French landscape 
art, on the other hand, is that too often the 
painter ignores, by scamping, the immediate 
foreground, and begins with the middle dis- 
tance. We have no example, for instance, 
of such foreground detail as we find in Mr. 
Millais’ “‘ Chill October,” or in any of the sea- 
coast pieces of John Brett; but once the first 
fifty or a hundred yards are passed over we 
have everything in the prospect that can charm 
the eye or bring suggestion to the mind. For 
lack of liquidity in the water of the foreground 
the man-of-war boat approaching a wooden 
jetty, on which stands an expectant lady, just 
misses being a perfect gem. A more exquisite 
pencil than that of Jan Van Beers it would be 























difficult to imagine, and the picture well de- 
serves the place of honour it occupies. 





AURORA. 
(From the Painting by W. A. Bouguereau, exhibited at the Salon, 1881.) 
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Breton’s “Old Willows,” the flags in the water in 
which E. Van Marcke’s splendidly-painted “Cow” 
stands, and several other pictures all in oil, suf- 
ficiently testify to the truth of this assertion. 
“The Lake in the Woods” of H. Hanoteau, who 
studied under Gigoux, which we have transferred to 
our pages, is a very good example of the happy .mean 
in landscape treatment. If we have not here all the 


strength, we have much of the brilliancy of Constable, 
and by bringing the reflection of his cirro-cumuli into 
the front of the sedgy tree-shadowed lake, he makes 
a pleasing starting-point from which the eyes may 
wander away to the far distance. 

While among the landscapes let us note also with 





M, TASKIN IN THE CHARACTER OF DOCTOR MIRACLE. 
(From the Painting by C. Giron, exhibited at the Salon, 1881.) 
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emphatic approval Henry Saintin’s “‘ White Frost in 
October;” Daniel Ridgway Knight’s group of washer- 
women “On the Banks of the Seine” (Philadelphia 
has reason to be proud of this artist); the “Thaw” of 
Gustave Denduyts; the two Scheldt views of Paul Jean 
Clays ; the “ Shore at Tréboul,” by Paul Coquand— 
broken, beachy foreground, with an arm of the sea 
beyond, touched in the distance by a struggling sun- 
beam, the rest of the landscape being sombre and 
overcast; and P. E. Damoye’s “Cattle Feeding” in 
a wet, rocky bottom, bounded by low hills crowned 
by scraggy trees, in the neighbourhood of Druidical 
Carnac. These are not a tithe of the meritorious land- 
scapes we have in our note-book—but we must hurry on. 

We have given our readers a wood- 
cut of Benjamin Constant’s “ Herodias,” 
a powerfully-treated but not a very 
pleasing subject for contemplation. We 
would refer our readers to the second 
article on the Salon for our impression 
of this picture. 

French artists are sometimes morbidly 
perverse in their choice of subject, and 
are rather apt to forget that the very 
essence of all art is intellectual pleasure. 
“ Art for its own sake”’ is only half of the 
proposition: it must also touch sympa- 
thetically the soul of the beholder. Ars 
artis causd itaque. hominis is the true 
formula, and when the painter or poet 
forgets it he steps outside the real 
boundaries of his craft. 

Constant’s “ Herodias” scarcely comes 
under the category of subjects we would 
condemn. An artist must work as the 
spirit moves him, both as to the when 
and the what, but that does not neces- 
sarily imply that his spiritual health is 
good. 

The “Violation of the Tomb of 
Urgel” is doubtless an historic fact, 
but that is no reason why so accom- 
plished an artist as P. A. Brouillet should 
make permanent record of such an in- 
cident as three men tearing from its 
grave a broken, mouldering coffin in 
presence of two fanatical-looking monks. 
We know also that medieval fanaticism 
put those who questioned the dogmas 
of religion to the torture, but that is 
scarcely excuse enough for D. F. Laugée 
exercising his great artistic genius in 
depicting the agonies of a poor wretch 
having his feet roasted before a bench 
of hooded inquisitors. Such a picture 
would have doubtless refreshed the 
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heart of Torquemada, or of Isabella the Catholic, by 
the very force of its realism. We can almost hear 
the howling of the pinioned and rope-bound man as 
his feet, fast bound in the stocks, slowly roast. 

We can understand the French Government buy- 
ing “ Le Vainqueurs de la Bastille,” by F. Flameng, 
who carried off the Prix du Salon two years ago; 
the “Bateau de Péche a Dieppe,” of A. Flameng; 
E. Benner’s beautiful nude female, “Le Repos;” 
G. Mélingue’s “ Les Enrédlements Volontaires;” G. 
Bertrand’s noble picture of “ Patrie;” and the works 


of such capable men as Beauverie, Billotte, Chartran, 
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thought State authorities would have been but too 
glad to let citizens forget that such things as these 
painters have reproduced with such grim potency had 
ever existed. 

Another very odd thing to paint is E. E. Heill’s 
“Un Suicide par Amour”’—a young lady lying across 
a railway, along which inevitable death comes thun- 
dering on in the shape of an express train. In this 
case also the beauty of the art but intensifies the 
painfulness of the subject. Particularly clever also 
is Jacquin’s two men leisurely lighting their pipes 
behind a cemetery wall “ After the Funeral,”’ while 


THE LAKE IN THE WOODS. 
(From the Painting by H. Haroteau, exhibited at the Salon, 1881.) 


Desbrosses, Deyrolle, Laugée, and Sauvaige; but 
what good public exhibition of two such subjects as 
we have objected to can possibly serve we can form 


no idea. Nor is Henner’s “St. Jér6me”—an an- 
gular, ghastly, half-starved piece of outstretched, 
nude humanity—much better; and yet this is one 
of the pictures bought by the Government in pre- 
ference to the lovely “La Source” by the same 
gifted artist. : 

Is there any significance in this curious choice on 
the part of the Government, that they thus thrust 
before the public three such examples of ecclesiastical 
idiotcy, cruelty, and revenge? The art in all three 
cases, we are free to allow, is irreproachable—each 
picture in its own method perfect—but the subjects 
savour so rankly of fanaticism that we should have 


the widow, whose husband they have just buried, 
walks sorrowfully away in the distance with her 
little fatherless girl in her hand. The trappings 
peculiar to their melancholy trade, their rough attire, 
and the total unconcern of these two funereal minis- 
ters are all marvellous in their vraisemblance; but 
who could possibly live in the same room with this 
picture without sometimes thinking that these ap- 
parently impassive mortals were but a couple of 
ghouls in disguise, who any night might resume their 
demonaic form and function ? 

Let us turn to themes more tempting. There is 
“ Aurora,” harbinger of light and life, matchless in 
form, radiant with the beauty of perfect health ; her 
floating robe she holds joyously aloft as she alights 
on the gladdened earth, and drawing towards her 
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(From the Painting by Benjamin Constant, exhibited at the Sulon, 1881.) 


with dainty fingers the white cup of a stately lily 
that she may partake of its grateful odour ; her foot 
kisses itself in the bright expectant water. The 
colouring in the original is marvellously delicate and 
refined, and the reader can see for himself that the 
drawing and modelling are as excellent as the figure, 
and its sentiments are beautiful and pure. This is 
decorative art of the highest order, and we congratu- 
late Mr. S. P. Avery, of New York, on the possession 
of a work so elevated and educational in character. 

Bouguereau’s other picture, “La Vierge aux 
Anges,” is no less worthy of the master, and it also 
goes to New York, having been secured by Mr. 
William Schauss of that city. The solicitude with 
which the three angels soothe to sleep with their 
music the Holy Infant in the Madonna’s lap is very 
tender, and the meek yet dignified bearing of the 
Virgin herself is worthy the best period of Christian 
art, as “‘ Aurora”? is of the classic age. 

The number of high-class works which annually 
cross the Atlantic is quite remarkable, and there are 
several private collections of modern art in the United 
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States which in variety and quality will 
vie with the best in Europe. Within the 
space of one generation our American 
cousins have advanced in art-knowledge 
and art-capacity at a rate which is per- 
fectly amazing. Nor is it to the force 
of mere wealth that they owe their proud 
position. The ready dollar has doubtless 
played its part, but their taste, critical 
acumen, and catholic sympathy with the 
various European schools, as illustrated 
in their literature and in their art-posses- 
sions, are mainly the result of familiarity 
with Europe and of thirty years’ ardent 
self-culture. 

Our second illustration is by Charles 
Giron, a native of Geneva, and pupil of 
Cabanel. It represents “ M. Taskin in the 
Character of Doctor Miracle” (“ Des Contes 
d’Hoffmann”), and is certainly one of 
the most striking single figures in the 
whole exhibition. To render character 
in all its intensity without lapsing into 
caricature can only be achieved by a true 
artist, and such a one we find in M. Giron. 
It is not given to many painters to place 
a figure on its legs as we see here; and 
if it be disparagingly said that M. Giron 
had a rare model from which to paint, our 
reply is that he has done that model the 
amplest justice. 

From the careful training to which 
most Continental artists have patiently 
to submit, it readily follows that they 
should excel in characterisation. M. Giron, though 
one of the most brilliant, is by no means the only 
example of this kind of excellence. 

P. L. Philipes has an “ Old Woman Praying,” 
facing the spectator as she leans upon her prie- 
dieu, which is a very remarkably individualised 
study. The same may be said, and even in a 
still more pronounced degree, because of the in- 
dividuality of form and action as well as of face, 
of Bastien-Lepage’s “Beggar” placing the bread 
in his wallet. Kroyer’s “ Village Hatter;” the 
mother in Pélez’s “ Maternity;” Ralli’s “ Blind 
Couple” feeling their way down the narrow street of 
some Oriental city; Haquette’s “ Father Mazure ;” 
J. Bernard’s “ Resigned ;” Poisson’s old man and his 
dog looking at “The Passing Procession ;” G. J. A. 
Cain’s “Court of Justice under the Terror;” La 
Boulaye’s two girls “ Leaving Church in Bresse ;” 
Bulaud’s “ Return after Two Years in the City”— 
perhaps a too flippant, if brilliant treatment of a sad 
theme; and Brispot’s “ Provincials,” a row of fine 
elderly gentlemen seated on a bench—are all in a 




















special degree pictures of character, any one of which 
will arrest and detain the visitor the moment it 
catches his eye. 

There are still many pictures to be noted, but we 
must content ourselves with only naming the follow- 
ing :—‘ The Virgin in the Desert,” by P. Lagarde. 
The Virgin, in a blue robe, holds a nude Christ as she 
travels under a crested moon, while Joseph leads a 
white ass across the lonely desert. The religious 
sentiment is well expressed here, just as the mystical 
is in Mangeant’s “Annunciation of the Birth of 
Samson.” H. Daras has imparted a fine medieval 
feeling to the incidents he depicts in the lives of 
St. Helena and St. Veronica. The “Mater Amabilis” 
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watching from her seat the infant Saviour and St. 
John playing with some pigeons is beautiful in form 
and arrangement, but in its contemplation the reli- 
gious sentiment remains untouched. 

Mossa’s “ Spirit of the Inquisition” is powerfully 
painted and masterly in composition. “ Herculaneum,” 
by Le Roux, showing some ladies on a height, whither 
they have fled for safety, contemplating with horror 
and dismay the destruction of the city, is nobly 
conceived, and the action of the burning is made 
doubly impressive by the expression given by the 
artist to the faces and figures of those who flee 
from the doomed city. The “lurid sky” is no mis- 
nomer here. J. Forpes-RoBertson. 
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EEQERHAPS there is no 
MM §=branch of industry in 
which there is such 
waste of labour as in 
“Jadies’ work.” How 
many women there are 
who have perpetually 
in hand some piece of 
fancy needlework, and 
how few of them suc- 
ceed in accomplishing 
anything that can 
justly lay claim to art- 

: istic excellence! The 
possibility of failure in art is avoided by abstaining 
from any attempt of the kind. The search after 
prettiness stands for an ideal ; and often there is no 
higher aim than the having “something to do.” 
The idea that art is within the scope or province 
of ladies in general has not entered into the heads 
of some of them, and they would be astonished to 
hear that, almost without exception, every one of 
them could, if she would, produce work which, 
humble as it might be, was indeed art. Yet that is 
63 
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no more than the truth. The scope of art is prac- 
tically boundless ; it does not begin and end with 
the painting of pictures and the modelling of statues; 
where there is room for workmanship there is room 
for art. This has been held to be so in all ages when 
art flourished, and perhaps the present revolt against 
the undue prestige attaching to picture-painting, and 
the favour in which decorative art begins to be held, 
are signs that the modern revival of art among us is 
a reality and not merely a fashion. 

Strong evidence could be brought to prove that 
the greatest art has always been of a decorative 
character, but let it suffice for the present to assert 
that decorative art is, as such, second to no other; 
and, that granted, we may admit that under the 
head of “decorative” are included also the lesser 
arts applied to industry. These arts have suffered 
from the slight esteem in which they have been 
held among us. “ High art,” so called, has been 
so far prejudicial to them that it has attracted, by 
its pretensions, the best of those whom nature had 
meant for decorators; and many a one who might 
in the natural direction of his own genius have 
risen to fame, has dissipated his talent in vain 
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attempts to paint pictures. A still more dangerous 
_ will-o’-the-wisp is high art to amateurs, and to lady 

amateurs in particular. It must be remembered that 
the signal success of certain lady artists is the result 
of a devotion to their art and a sacrifice to it that 
amateurs are scarcely prepared to offer. How many 
even of those ladies who really love art would be 
willing to shut themselves out from household 
pleasures and from household cares, and devote 
some six or eight hours daily to the study of it? 
How many of them, even though they might be 
willing, would feel themselves justified in so doing ? 
The claimants of women’s rights are not yet in a 
majority ; ladies are for the most part content with 
their privileges, none the less precious for the duties 
with which they are associated. Assuming that lady 
amateurs do not, as a class, think of materially alter- 
ing their mode of life, but simply desire to occupy 
their leisure pleasurably, and at the same time not 
unprofitably, in the pursuit of art, it would be better 
for them, and for art too, that they should realise at 
the outset that, though they may easily paint such 
pictures as give satisfaction to their friends, it is 
improbable that their paintings will have any great 
value as art. The conditions of their life are against 
it. On the other hand, society is so constituted that 
there is every encouragement for the less ambitious 
arts in which they have hitherto distinguished them- 
selves, and for some in which they have not as yet 
made very great progress. _ 

The most obvious opportunity for the exercise 
of a woman’s artistic faculty seems to lie in needle- 
work. She may not compete favourably with pro- 
fessional men in the picture galleries, but in such 
delicate work as embroidering a fan like that on 
page 461, she has the game in her own hands. 
The needle was her sceptre from the first, and she 
has achieved with it royal results; yet her sphere 
does not end there. Wherever there is question of 
taste, what might not woman’s influence do for 
art? And yet how little it has accomplished ! 

It has often been said that one can detect at 
once on entering a room what part a woman’s hand 
has had in its arrangement. That is true enough, but 
it is not an unqualified compliment to feminine tact 
and taste. If the woman’s influence is betrayed by 
a sense of delicacy seldom found in men, and by a 
neatness and propriety almost as rare among them, it 
is still rather womanliness than any particular per- 
sonality that is apparent, and in place of anything 
like character or individuality we find a gloss of 
feeble fashionableness, or the evidence of an abiding 
faith in the efficiency of upholstery and trimmings. 
My lady’s decoration is apt to be too suggestive of 
the dressmaker or milliner. It is a very natural error 
on her part that, in the practical difficulties of an 
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art she has not learned, she should turn for help 
to the resources of a craft in which she is more at 
home. None the less it is an error, and the first step 
towards the exercise of a right influence in domestic 
decoration would be to recognise that it is an art, 
that every art demands independent study, and that 
the expedients of one art cannot be made to supply 
the place of the natural resources of another. All 
proficiency is power; one art is always willing to 
come to the assistance of another; a knowledge of 
dressmaking, for example, may at times be of use to 
the furnisher; but it is only a skilful furnisher who 
can turn it to that use, and to attempt to decorate 
a room from the dressmaker’s point of view is certain 
to end in flimsiness and inconsistency. We can 
seldom afford to dispense altogether with drapery in 


‘room, and no one will deny the grace and dignity 


of simple hangings, or the beauty of rich stuffs ; but 
where the furniture is all more or less dressed up, 
simplicity is out of the question. Pinafores do not 
add to the elegance of a room any more than they 
minister to our comfort; and it must be confessed 
that the toilet-table “got up” in muslin and pink 
satin, as if it were going to a ball, is not a triumph 
of art. 

We hear constant reference to “the niceties of 
adornment which come with the presence of women ” 
in the house. How far do these niceties compensate 
for the fuss, flimsiness, and fashion they introduced 
with them? A bachelor’s room may lack the charm 
that a woman’s hand only can bestow. Yet bachelors 
do not sigh for the bright poker and the clean hearth 
that looks so hard and inhospitable. They are re- 
conciled to the absence of unnecessary curtains and 
uncomfortable antimacassars. They realise that order 
does not consist in putting things out of sight, and 
they have a horror of the demon of tidiness who 
hovers about the dwellings of so many men they 
know. 

Let me not be understood to depreciate in any 
way the feminine capacity. More often than not a 
man’s wife is his “ better half ”’ indeed, without sug- 
gestion of irony in the title. If man is the superior 
animal it is mainly as animal that he is superior. 
Woman is not inferior to man but other than man— 
her highest qualities are those in which man cannot 
compete with her, just as she cannot cope with him 
in things wherein his strength lies. The judicial 
faculty, on which (unrecognised) so much of taste 
depends, is not her forte. With all the nattiness and 
delicacy which she brings to bear on decorative art, 
we miss largeness of treatment, breadth, originality, 
and self-restraint. 

Women have so much more occasion to consider 
questions of taste that one might well expect of them 
something more than of the sterner half of the race. 
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Men, dandies excepted, do not seriously debate the 
question of what shall be the pattern of their next 
waistcoat or the colour of their new trousers ; they 
accept, half lazily, half scornfully, the goods that 
Snip provides; but women, all but a few of the 
stronger-minded, devote time, at all events, to the 
consideration of costume, and with some of them it is 
par excellence the topic of conversation. They ought, 
therefore, in the nature of things, to know something 
about taste, at least in reference to costume. And 
they would have something to say about it that was 
worth hearing if their discussion concerning it had 
been based upon the idea of discovering what was 
most useful, becoming, or beautiful in dress; but, 
seeing that it starts all from the desire to follow the 
fashion, it not only does not tend to educate their 
taste, but, on the contrary, vitiates it. When we 
begin by confounding the folly of the hour with 
beauty that is of all time, the final confusion of our 
ideas on taste is hopeless. Decorative art, more than 
all other, should be simple, unobtrusive, and modest. 
Fashion flaunts herself. Modesty and the modiste 
were never on the best of terms together. Our 


choice lies between art and fashion—either at the 
expense of the other. 

What can women do towards the decoration 
of the home? In the first place they might leave 


undone something they are wont to do. They 
might begin by abstaining from the introduc- 
tion of all unnecessary drapery and flimsiness. In 
towns of any extent cleanliness and health alike 
recommend that as little stuff as possible be intro- 
duced into a room—reason the more for women to 
take care that what is admitted be of the best; 
they should be judges of textile fabrics. 

It is probably still with the needle that most 
women would prefer to work towards the decoration 
of their rooms, and there is no reason why they 
should not do so, but their aim should be to make as 
beautiful as possible the necessary hangings in the 
room, not to introduce more stuffs simply for the 
sake of the needlework. An excellent opportunity 
occurs in the front of the ordinary cottage piano, 
which is usually panelled with silk. What more 
fitting ladies’ work than the task of embroidering 
it? On page 457 is a design in which the ornament 
is made to suggest the purpose of the instrument. 
In smoky towns like London, where embroidery is 
doomed to very speedy destruction, it is better to 
substitute panels of thin but well-seasoned wood, 
which give out almost if not quite as much sound 
as silk. These might be painted, and so still afford 
scope for amateur handiwork. Nothing could well 
be worse than the common fretwork with which we 
have been so long content in a piano front. The 
little art of fret-cutting is not altogether to be 
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despised, and a lady might be proud of lesser accom- 
plishments than the facile handling of a fret-saw. 
But as the culminating point of decorative art in a 
costly instrument, a machine-cut fret-panel is not 
sufficient. 

There is unlimited scope for the exercise of 
womanly tact and taste in the arrangement and 
furnishing of every room. The lady of the house 
might be within doors what the architect assumes 
to be—the director and controller of everything, 
selecting all furniture and fittings with a view to 
effect as well as fitness, combining all colours har- 
moniously, and seeing that all is executed with nicety 
and refinement. The fitting and furnishing of a 
room is to a very great extent a matter of detail, 
into which a busy man has seldom the time to enter, 
and ladies, whose domain is the home, have every 
opportunity and many qualifications for the introduc- 
tion of art into it. If only they could turn a deaf 
ear to the puffery of the latest novelty, and permit 
themselves to like or dislike without reference to 
what Mrs. Somebody may think, they would not 
fail to lead art in the house mainly in the direction 
in which it should go. They would still have to 
beware of the seductions of mere ‘‘ prettiness,” which 
has such attractions for them. The prettiness of a 
boudoir is all very well in a boudoir, but it palls 
upon us when it pervades the house. What we 
want in house-decoration is, first, fitness, and then 
beauty. But beauty is composed of many elements— 
strength, dignity, meaning, character, as well as 
grace of form and harmony of colour. Prettiness is 
something considerably less than beauty. 

Those who desire really to control the taste dis- 
played in their homes could not perhaps make a 
better start than by proceeding to master the charac- 
teristics of ancient styles of ornament. “ Style” is 
a much-abused word. In the mouth of one man it 
means showiness ; in another’s it stands for the latest 
craze— Early English,” ‘“‘ Queen Anne,” or what- 
ever it may be labelled; whilst with others, more 
learned but scarcely wiser, it is an excuse for the sub- 
stitution of pedantry in the place of art, and the sup- 
pression of all originality. Every one has a right to 
resent the attempt to impose a style upon him. Our 
style must be the offspring of our own individuality, 
and of the circumstances of our time and country. 
But we cannot afford in these days to be igno- 
rant of the styles which have become historic, and 
if we go contrary to them it should be, not for 
want of knowing, but deliberately, with intent to 
be ourselves. An artist of unerring instinct might 
manage to bring together a medley of objects 
of all styles which should form one harmonious 
whole. For most of us, however, the only safe plan 
is to have some tole:2bly clear notiop in our minds 
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of the characteristics of the various styles that have been ; 
and this does not come by intuition. It would be idle to 
expect that others than antiquaries or professional orna- 
mentists will dive very deeply into the mysteries of style 
in ornament; but some study of the subject is strongly 
to be recommended to any one who wishes to run alone 
and yet not stray from the path of consistency. The 
published works on the subject are, without exception, 
too technical to recommend themselves; but I would 
advise any one who really wishes to be informed to read 
Mr. Wornum’s “ Analysis of Ornament.” At least it has 
the merit of brevity; and one can scarcely rise from 
reading it without having gathered some information on 
the subject. 

The part that a lady can take in the execution of 
decorative work depends of course upon her artistic 
qualifications. There appears to be a notion prevalent 
that china-painting, panel-painting and the like are 
lesser arts that can be acquired in a few lessons without 
previous training in art. Certainly a flat ornament is 
more easy to paint than a picture; but then the flat 
ornament has to be designed, and the art of design is 
not learnt in a day. The truth, so obvious that one is 
half ashamed to have to reiterate it, is that only those 
who are prepared to work steadily and earnestly at the 
art they adopt, however small that art may be, are likely 
to produce anything in the least worth doing. The 
amateur needs to be advised that decoration is a much 
more serious matter than she imagines. She sees that a 
certain piece of trade-work lacks the delicacy or finish 
that would certainly have characterised it if she had 
done it, but she does not in the least realise the amount 
of practice and experience which went to the doing of 
that piece of trade-work, without which practice and 
experience her superior refinement can find no adequate 
utterance. Her thoughts and sentiments, however ad- 
mirable, need to be expressed grammatically, and unfor- 
tunately the grammar of art was not taught at school. 

One difficulty that ladies have to contend with in 
decoration is that what is most available, and most 
wanted, is bold work, large in design and treatment, 
whilst ladies lean rather towards refinement and finish 
than breadth. It is work, too, that is best done in situ, 
and a lady is not quite at home on the top of a scaffold. 
She has fuller opportunity for the exercise of her talent 
on panels, tiles, and all the smaller details of furniture, 
and these details can be executed conveniently and at 
leisure. The cabinet or sideboard is useful all the same, 
and is not unsightly, whilst the panels are yet un- 
painted ; but the decoration of the walls of a room (which 
must be done quickly, too) is a tax upon the strength 
and endurance of the artist that few women could stand. 
A lady may paint a frieze for a room, but it will be 
wise in her to paint it on canvas, being sure, how- 
ever, to have it put up into its place from time to 
time to see that she is not wasting labour or worse. 
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It is difficult even for experienced decorators to 
design at the easel work fit for its place at a dis- 
tance. It has often occurred to me that ladies less 
ambitious might do something to add interest to the 
familiar wall-papers, upon which we have so often to 
rely for effective decoration. In a printed frieze of 
foliage, for example, the monotony of the inevitable 
repetition might be broken by the introduction at 
judicious intervals of birds, or butterflies, or varied 
flowers. Even the colour of the ordinary wall-paper 
might be vastly improved by touching the flowers and 
certain leaves, here and there, by hand. The manu- 
facturer is of course limited to a small number of 
colour-blocks, but there is no restriction except that 
imposed by taste to the variety possible to him who 
works with his hands. Simi- 
larly, embossed and gilded 
leather or leather- 
paper will repay 
the labour of 

glazing them 






















with transparent 
colour. Most 
gorgeous effects 
may be obtained 


by this simple 
process, which 
demands little 





more than an eye for colour. Those who have tried 
their hands at tile-painting, and find that they would 
like to enlarge their field of operations, might do 
something towards the decoration of the house in the 
way of painting upon glass. Glass-painting proper 
is not beyond the possible range of ladies’ work, 
but it is associated with the mechanical crafts 
of “cutting and glazing,” and altogether success 
in it can only come of very considerable expe- 
rience. Failing that, however, any china-painter 
might very well paint in monochrome the panes 
of windows from which it is thought worth while 
to shut out the view. Such painting should be 
executed in black or brown enamel. The model- 
ling should be rendered with as little deep shadow 
as possible, for fear of opacity, but there is no reason 
against the adoption of a solid opaque groundwork 
where necessary, which, however, could in most 
cases be relieved by picking out a pattern on it with 
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The most delicate effects of damas- 
cening may be arrived at in that way. A window- 
pane of the old-fashioned moderate size can be fired 
without great risk, but it will perhaps be better in 
most instances to adopt smaller panes or “‘ quarries,” 


a needle-point. 


which any glazier can lead together. There is this 
advantage in the smaller panes, too, that fracture is 
less fatal to the artist’s work. Such work may not 
be very ambitious, but it would be useful in many 
ways, fulfilling purposes which, in comparison with 
ground-glass, decaleomanie, vitromanie, and even the 
pressing of ferns between sheets of plate-glass, may 
well claim to be artistic. Nor is ambition to be 
greatly encouraged in amateurs. It may safely be 
left to grow of itself with growing power. Wood- 
carving is another branch 
of applied art to which the 
attention of ladies 
has been recently 

directed, and 
there is ample 


scope for its in- 
troduction in do- 
mestic decora- 
tion. The one 
hindrance to its 
more common 
use among us 
lies in the costliness of good work of the kind, and it 
is a pity that amateur efforts are mainly directed to- 
wards the production of small objects, which only rare 
artistic excellence can make worth having. It is to 
be remembered that we judge more useful work with 
much greater leniency than that which has no justifi- 
cation but beauty. Whether wood-carving is an art 
that comes within the scope of ladies’ work remains 
to be proved, and it is for themselves to prove it. If 
they have strength and delicacy of hand, and fancy 
it, let them try. They must not, however, imagine 
that it is an art by which it will be easy for them 
to earn a livelihood. I am told that at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition at Philadelphia there was some 
good carving by lady students of the School of Art 
at Cincinnati, but that it was, literally speaking 
not figuratively, superficial. Such superficiality has 
many decorative uses, though the professional wood- 
carver is inclined to underrate its value. Perhaps the 
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discretion which should suggest to the amateur to 
take up that class of work which the professional has 
neglected, would avail more than the valour which 
would rush into direct competition with him. It is 
not in this one direction only that the work of ladies 
would be more available in domestic decoration, if it 
were less lofty in its aim. The amateur burns always 
to do something of importance—figures probably, or 
at the very least flower-groups. But even if this 
ambition is warranted by ability, the- occasion for 
a great deal of such prominent work seldom occurs 
in an ordinary living-room. There is, on the other 
hand, considerable scope for ornamental work of that 
more modest kind which is content to take its lowly 
place in the general effect. A specimen of the sort 
of thing I mean is given in the panel on page 460. 
This, however, is just the kind of work which has 
least attractions for the amateur, who is for the 
most part neither humble enough to copy nor expert 
enough to design, and who would yet perhaps have 
some difficulty in drawing simple curves. Neither 
does such work earn the loud praise of those who 
measure success by the pretentiousness of the effort. 

Men seem to think that women have no wish to 
hear the truth, but only hunger for applause and 
flattery. If that be so, there are plenty ready to 
supply their craving. Let here and there a solitary 
Goth be allowed to say frankly what he believes to 
be true. In so doing he does more honour to women 
than those who hold them in such slight esteem as to 
think that they can appreciate only what is pleasant. 
It was a woman who wrote beseeching men that they 
would “ honour us with truth, if not with praise.” 

The simple truth, as it seems to me, is that ladies 
seldom give sufficient thought and patient study to 
decoration. If they have any aptitude, they are too 
readily persuaded that they know all about it, when 
in reality their knowledge is infinitesimal ; they are 
too impatient, too ambitious, too little aware of the 
difficulties before them, and of the limits of their 
ability. On the other hand, if they are modest they 
are wanting in self-reliance, they do not believe 
enough in themselves, and they allow their feeling to 
be overruled by those who, knowing less, talk more 
confidently. Needlework excepted, there is very 
little ladies’ work done that is of real value in decora- 
tion, yet there is scarcely a young housewife but 
might learn to do good work, worth doing in the 
house, but which, failing her, remains undone. 

Let ladies talk less about “ art-work,” and culti- 
vate themselves more fully in art. If they have 
anything of the artist in them their work will be 
art-work, no matter whether it be executed with the 
needle or the brush. In one respect art is like 
murder—it will out / 


It is the fault of the education of ladies that they 
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realise so little what goes to make proficiency in 
decorative art or in anything. Their time has been 
spent in acquiring accomplishments which accomplish 
nothing. Their efforts are looked upon with the 
kindly leniency of friends, who would always rather 
not say anything that might give them pain, and 
are never put to the test which all bread-winning 
art must stand every time it seeks a market. The 
lamentable outcome of this unkind kindness is that 
when a lady, as so often happens, is reduced to want 
employment, she fancies that the half-developed 
faculties which have been wont to win the praise of 
friends will enable her to earn a livelihood. It is 
sickening to think of the gradual disillusion of such 
a poor gentlewoman, as the truth of her difficulties 
dawns upon her and she feels more and more how 
poorly she is equipped for the struggle of life. It is 
one of the pressing questions of our time—How shall 
poor gentlewomen support themselves ?—and many 


imagine that the career of art, and of decorative art 


especially, is open to them. So it is—or would be if 
they had been trained to it. But ladies must not be 
offended at being told the truth—so true that it is a 
truism—that every trade and every art needs to be 
learnt. The real source of their distress and trouble 
is in the prejudice which men hug to themselves with 
more than feminine infatuation, that a man is degraded 
by allowing his daughters to work for their living. 
It is a sort of cowardice which allows a man to hinder 
his daughter from perfecting herself in anything that 
would enable her to stand alone, and yet to leave her 
at his death at the mercy of the hard world, with 
half-idle if not luxurious habits, a showy but un- 
available education, and prejudices which it is too 
late to eradicate. When a young woman is all at 
once thrown upon her own resources, with a necessity 
of earning immediately her own living, those re- 
sources seldom prove adequate, and that necessity 
of at once earning an income makes impossible the 
study that should by rights have preceded the ex- 
ercise of a profession, whatever it may be. A man 
should look things in the face, and if he is not in the 
position to leave his daughters so certainly provided 
for that their comfort is secured, it is his obvious 
duty to subdue his prejudice, and fit his children for 
the future that is before them. The only doubt in 
my mind is whether it is not the duty of every man, 
however rich, to bring up his children to know some 
one thing thoroughly. The accomplishments of a 
lady or the education of a gentleman are the most 
charming accompaniments of more useful knowledge, 
but they are no more than accompaniments, and are 
far from supplying its place. When one has once 


arrived at a certain proficiency in one’s craft these 
accomplishments begin to be valuable, but till then 
they are sometimes even a hindrance. 
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A lady who had seriously set herself in the days 
- of her prosperity to cultivate the taste which her 
education had left undeveloped, and to embellish her 
rooms with an idea beyond fashion or prettiness, 
might in more straitened circumstances find her ex- 
perience of use to her. But it must be said that, 
as a rule, even the skilful amateur is anything but 
a useful assistant to the practical decorator, and 
the ladies who apply for “art-work,” as it is called 
according to the cant current, apply too late; they 
are too old, and probably too well satisfied with 
their capacities, too anxious to earn something, too 
ignorant of the slight commercial value of such 
labour as they have to sell. 

These are hard words to those who seek em- 
ployment, but soft words that lead to disappoint- 
ment are in reality more cruel. It is not in my 
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power to suggest how poor gentlewomen may best 
support themselves. Few of them will be able to do 
so by means of decoration or any other art or trade to 
which they have not served some sort of apprentice- 
ship. But there are many branches of decoration 
by any one of which they might live in comfort if 
they had seriously studied it whilst yet there was no 
need of making profit of it. The advice that needs 
more than all other to be pressed upon those who 
may have to earn a livelihood by any art, is that they 
should learn it betimes, and before the need for self- 
support occurs. No doubt that need will act as a 
spur; but those who feel till then no inclination to 
serious study will probably not be far wrong in con- 
cluding that with the energy the ability is lacking 
in them which would alone insure success even in 
the smallest of the arts. Lewis F. Day. 
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N a recent article on this museum I took occa- 
sion to insist upon the perfection with which 
this unique structure expressed by its design and 
ornamentation its purpose and function—one test, 


and an important one, of all really good architecture. 
This propriety of expression has, in fact, 
always marked the great periods of archi- 
tectural art, and culminated in the arts 


of the Middle Ages. The architects of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
especially, though designing in one style, 
never failed to impress upon their work 
an unmistakable stamp indicating its 
intended use. Churches, convents, hos- 
pitals, fortresses, and the rest, though 
employing the same details, displayed in 
their general form and ornamental acces- 
sories their several interior arrangements 
and the objects for which they were reared. 
The secret was lost in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and I have elsewhere referred to 
the mad passion for a perverted imita- 
tion which led men to build dwelling- 
houses in the form of Grecian temples 
and mock monastic establishments. 

My previous remarks dealt almost ex- 
clusively with the external aspect of the 
building, and gave, I fear, but an imperfect 
idea of its many fine architectural qualities 
—qualities which grow upon one with each 
successive inspection. There is literally 
no end to the effective combinations into which the 
museum groups, as seen from the open streets and 


side avenues in the fashionable quarter surrounding 
it. My present business is with the interior, and 
my object to insist upon a merit it possesses in 
the frankness with which its structural features 
are displayed and ornamented. The building gives 
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complete and conspicuous effect to an aphorism of 
Pugin’s too well known to need repetition here. 
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The interior surfaces, like the ex- 
terior, are wholly of terra-cotta, mainly 








of the same agreeable warm buff tint, 
and varied like the exterior by bands 
of a cool grey tone. A surprising 
amount of variety is thrown into the 
bandings, the radiating voussoirs of the 
arches, the chevron and other ornamental 
patterns which relieve the interior sur- 
faces, and everywhere the same thought- 
ful attention to detail is observable. 

It was a happy thought on the part 
of the architect to select this version 
of Romanesque for the employment of 
terra-cotta on so large a scale. The | 
material is unsuited to the Italian or 
French Renaissance, which requires in | 
almost all its forms the utmost preci- 
sion of line and finish. The round- 
arched style of the twelfth century | 
cannot now-a-days: be reproduced in all 
its original charm and picturesqueness 
in stone. Much of its attractiveness 
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lies in the naiveté with which the arti- 








ficers of old varied its spacing and de- 

tails, and disregarded a mathematical 

accuracy in the recurring elements of their designs. 
It would be an unbearable affectation to reproduce, 
with our aids and appliances 
for the most perfect me- 
chanical finish, the short- 
comings of the less expert 
Norman masons. And the 
details of their style, if too 
accurately wrought, have a 
hard, unsympathetic, cast- 
iron look which is quite 
foreign to the old work. But 
the unequal shrinkage 
and firing inseparable 
from terra-cotta sup- 
plies exactly the 
required quality, 
and imparts to 
the design a 
certain artistic 
sketchiness. 
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tion of animal 
forms, such as 
the adjoining 
ornament, is ef- 
fected a little 
more sparingly, 
perhaps, than on 
the exterior of 
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PANEL ON ONE OF THE PIERS, MAIN ENTRANCE, 


the building, but the same scheme is carried through- 
out. Our first illustration represents the circular 
panels in the tympanum of the double-arched open- 
ing from the gallery of the great hall. The third is 
a type of the panels to the piers at the foot of main 
stairs. The fourth shows the type of ornamentation 
carried round the jambs and archivolt of the lower 
main arches. One feature of the modelling through- 
out is the skill with which it has been adjusted to its 
height from the spectator and its position in the 
building. In No. 1 the actual line of sight brings 
on a level the two hind feet of the Ibex, and corrects 
what would appear in the drawing (which represents 
the design as seen point blank) to be a defect. 
To come to my point as to the integrity of the 
structural parts of this building, I may at once refer 
to the roof of the main hall, in which a successful 
attempt has been made to use wrought-iron artisti- 
cally, whilst employing the material in such forms 
and quantities as to best develop its special qualities. 
The iron semicircular ribs which serve as roof “ prin- 
cipals” have laminated upper and lower flanges and 
an open web of wrought bars disposed zigzagwise. 
The lower triangular interstices between the bars are 
filled with iron foliated designs of varied pattern, 
bent and cut from wrought-iron bars and plates. 
There is no tie-beam or rod to lower the effective 
height of the hall, as the side galleries, roofed trans- 
versely to the axis of the main hall, form a sufficient 
abutment. The panels in the sloping sides of the 
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roof, between the skylights and the ridge, are filled 
with plaster surfaces, upon which are painted in their 
local colours the principal tree and vegetable forms, 
underwritten Quercus Robur, Theobroma Cacao, and 
other names of learned length and imposing sound, 
carrying the educational nature of the museum into 
every part of the fabric itself. 

There must have been considerable practical diffi- 
culty in adjusting the parts of this vast building, 
combining the brick core with the terra-cotta shell, 
and it is a matter of congratulation to its builders 
that not a flaw is anywhere observable. 

The floor of the great hall is of mosaic, surrounded 
by a black and grey border of the Grecian fret or 
key pattern—an instance 
of the wide sympathies 
of the designer and the 
eclectic nature of his 
work. The Dennett 
arches which cover the 
lateral chambers to re- 
ceive the large speci- 
mens in the Index Mu- 
seum have geometrical 
patterns in plaster ribs 
on their soffits, and the 
lower flanges of the 
subdividing girders are 
exposed and painted In- 
dian red, and the rivet- 
heads are picked out in 
grey. The prevailing 
principle has been to 
expose the construction 
and decorate it appro- 
priately, and some of 
the most charming fea- 
tures are those which 
are too often in ordinary 
practice hidden away be- 
hind shams of all sorts. 

The galleries in the 
main building are truly 
magnificent in extent, 
proportion, and decora- 
tive treatment. I sup- 
pose we all look at such 
things from our own 
particular standpoints. 
I don’t know what effect 
they may have upon the 
scientific students of all the ’ologies, but to me the 
architecture is so attractive that the cases and their 
contents receive but scant attention. Each gallery 
is divided into three—a nave and aisles, so to speak— 
by rectangular piers, having their longer axes parallel 
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with the length of the gallery. At three-fourths of 
their height a slight impost moulding forms a base 
for double dwarf pilasters with sunken panels, en- 
riched with vegetable forms ornamentally disposed. 
On the terra-cotta faces of the piers are incised wavy 
lines, wherein fish of every kind, modelled in low 
relief, dive and skim hither and thither. A slight 
line of volutes marks, conventionally, the surface of 
the water, and acts as a necking to the impost 
moulding. In these galleries the soffits of the Den- 
nett arches are enriched with geometrical patterns 
by plaster ribs—as are the ceilings in so many of 
our old Elizabethan mansions—and they are tinted 
in a low and pleasant key of colour. The iron 
girders are everywhere displayed and ornamented as 
before described. 

The windows of the hall and staircases are glazed 
with leaded lights of cathedral glass in geometrical 
patterns, with a slight dash of quiet colour here and 
there. The windows to the galleries are of course 
glazed with clear glass in large squares. There is 
everywhere evident the care which has been taken to 
provide for the warming and ventilation of the whole, 
and for fire and all other possible contingencies. The 
distinctive mark of the interior of this building is, 
as I said, the frankness with which its structural 
necessities have been met and made the most of, the 
economic conditions of the several materials accepted 
and beautified by an artistic touch, and the entire 
absence of all finesse and subterfuge in the building 
from one end to the other. Stop! The “specimens” 
are now being introduced, and wooden stands for 
them are filling the lower galleries. These stands 
are painted and grained a sickly, streaky, sticky- 
looking yellow. If the funds ran short at this point, 
and the real woods used for the joinery throughout 
could not be afforded, could not plain varnished deal 
have been used, or what is now almost as cheap and 
much more beautiful, pitch-pine, or, failing these, 
could not the stands have been painted, if painted 
they must be, a plain Indian red? In their present 
state they have a mean and shabby look, strangely 
out of harmony with their surroundings. They are 
the only discordant note in the whole piece. One 
will, perhaps, be running but little risk in assuming 
that they mark the point at which the architect’s 
duties end, and the entrance upon the scene of a 
quite different kind of artist. These little touches 
so often mar the work of the architect after it leaves 
his hands, that however much one may deplore the 
fact, one gets at last to accept it as inevitable. The 
ample and numerous seats with which the galleries 
are furnished are handsome both in material and 
design, and it is something to be thankful for that 
they were not left to be provided by the accomplished 
author of the grained stands. E. Ineress BELL. 
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“ C\CIENCE is Measurement” was the motto of 

one of the best-painted but probably one of 
the least attractive pictures in the Academy, a 
year or two ago. Mr. Marks the artist, with the 
insight and courage of a Huxley or a Saunderson, 
took his illustration from biology, the newest, and 
what to many of us might seem the least suitable 
branch of science for the purpose, and the one which 
offered the least opportunity for artistic display. But 
although the maxim is applicable to science in its 
‘most modern form and in its most recent develop- 
ment, it smacks of the earlier ages when mathe- 
matics, geometry, and astronomy were the chief 
objects of scientific research; and we can easily 
imagine that the maxim, “ science is measurement,” 
might have formed the heading of a chapter in one 
of Bacon’s works, like the more hackneyed but 
less truthful dictum, “knowledge is power.’ Or, 
what is more probable, it may have been a maxim 
of Bacon’s predecessor and master, the unfortunate 
Galileo, who was the first to teach that the true scien- 
tific method of investigating nature is to measure 
all that is measurable, and to render measurable all 
that is not directly so. All physical objects, he 
declared, are extended, and therefore measurable ; 
and all physical phenomena are movements (and here 
we have the germ of the modern theory of the 
correlation of physical forces), and therefore measur- 
able, if we only possessed the necessary instruments ; 
and we can well believe that the illustrious mathe- 
matician and astronomer summed up his lessons in 
these few words, “science is measurement,” which 
so completely embody his teachings. 

But if instead of illustrating the application 
of measurement to science, which scientific men 
acknowledge readily enough, the artist had endea- 
voured to portray the idea which is equally true in 
his own province, that art is measurement, he might 
have taught many art-students a very useful and 
@ very necessary lesson, and have given us a more 
interesting picture. Instead of representing the 
modern professor of natural science contemplating, 
with measuring-tape in hand, the uncouth skeleton of 
an extinct bird, he might have carried us back two 
thousand years, as Mr. Long has done with so much 
success, and taken for his subject a group of ancient 
Egyptian artists measuring with infinite precision the 
living human form, or possibly its bony framework. 
Or he might have carried us back still further, to 
the very dawn of history, when Sanscrit was the 
common language of our race, and pictured (from the 
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“Silphi Sastri,” or treatise on the Fime Arts) a 
Hindu master discoursing to aclass of art-students on 
the advantages of representing the height of man by 
480 parts, because that number, like the 360 degrees of 
a circle, admits of numerous subdivisions to represent 
with the greatest accuracy the various proportions 
of the body—an accuracy, be it observed in passing, 
which represents the human form in proportions 
almost identical with some of Raphael’s most beau- 
tiful figures, so little has the human form changed 
in all these centuries. 

If those distant times failed to inspire the artist 
with scenes suitable for his purpose, he might have 
condensed his motto into one word and called it 
symmetry—a word which should conjure up so much 
that is beautiful and perfect in painting and sculp- 
ture in the best period of the history of art. This 
word symmetry, first used by Pliny the Elder to 
express the due proportions which exist among the 
different parts of the human body, or the relation 
of the parts of a building to the whole structure, 
and so used by most ancient and medizval writers on 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, from Vitruvius 
downwards, has almost lost its meaning in our day, 
and the subject has ceased to form any part of the 
systematic training of art-students. Our literature 
on the subject is of the most scanty and unsatisfac- 
tory description, and is imperfectly represented by 
Bonomi’s translation of the incomplete Canon of 
Vitruvius, Professor Marshall’s “ Rule of Proportion,” 
and by two or three more original but less practical 
works such as those of Hay and Story. Judging 
by many of the pictures exhibited in our annual 
exhibitions, it is obvious that in art, as in science, 
the student has become possessed by the analytical— 
we might almost say the microscopical—spirit of the 
age, and the attention which was directed in the best 
period of art to the study of the proportions of the 
whole body is now expended on minute anatomical 
details, or, as is too often the case, a knowledge of 
both symmetry and anatomy is entirely dispensed 
with. The Bohemianism affected by many young 
artists of our day is incompatible with the patient 
study of the living model by actual measurement, or of 
the dry mathematical rules of proportion and perspec- 
tive, so stringently insisted on by Leonardo da Vinci, 
Albert Diirer, and the other artist-authors of the Re- 
naissance. This disposition to evade hard study, and 
to trust to. inspiration, manipulation, and colour for 
success, has been common, no doubt, in all periods of 
the history of painting; and we see from a letter 
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inserted in the beginning of his work on geometry 
how these persons vexed the heart of Diirer. “In 
this Germany of ours,” he says, “a considerable 
number of young persons, who have been gifted by 
nature with talent and application, have turned their 
attention in the direction of the art of painting, but 
without any previous study. Many have grown up 
in their ignorance like stunted trees; by long prac- 
tice some of them have acquired a certain facility of 
hand, and have produced works skilfully executed, 
but failing in consistency, and regulated only accord- 
ing to their own caprices. True artists consequently 
view a blindness like this with sorrow, and regret 
works which are executed without science and ‘with- 
out art.” 

The winter exhibitions have given us many 
glimpses of the importance which was attached to 
the study of human proportions by the old masters. 
Some studies of Verocchio, from Christ Church 
College, Oxford, were exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, and others by Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
and Da Vinci were displayed on the walls of the 
Royal Academy in 1879. Verocchio was the master 
of Da Vinci and of Perugino, and the latter in 
his turn was the master of Raphael; so we see that 
the same principles of symmetry were taught and 
practised by all these distinguished artists. We 
gather from Da Vinci’s work on painting how much 
importance was attached to actual measurement in 
securing symmetry and consistency of design. “Three 
things,” he says, “ must be observed in proportions 
—accuracy, conformity, and movement. By accuracy 
is meant the exact measurement of the parts in 
relation to one another, and to the whole which 
they make up. By conformity is meant the proper 
characteristics of the individual, according to their 
age, state, and condition. Movement, or 
motion, finally, is nothing else than the attitude and 
expression of the feelings of the mind, and requires 
in every figure an arrangement which expresses what 
it is doing.” Both Da Vinci and Diirer endeavoured 
to re-construct and reduce to writing the ancient 
theory of symmetry which they knew only by tra- 
dition. Diirer has left a large and complete work 
on the subject, in which he shows not only how the 
proportions of the body are to be ascertained, but 
how, by the rules of descriptive geometry and of 
perspective, they can be made to vary with the 
different positions of the body. 

In modern times the study of symmetry has re- 
ceived little attention from artists, although it has 
been diligently investigated by a few scientific men, 
of whom the late M. Quetelet, the distinguished 
Belgian mathematician and statistician (who in his 
early days was an artist), is the chief. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, in his third discourse to the students at 
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the Royal Academy, impressed on them the necessity 
of seeking for a central or typical form of beauty and 
proportion in man by casting aside the blemishes, 
weaknesses, and defects with which Nature always 
encumbers even her most perfect productions ; and 
this, he thought, could only be accomplished by reite- 
rated experience and a close comparison of objects one 
with another, and in the case of man, by a careful 
study of antique works of art. But he failed to point 
out that the perfection of ancient art was largely due 
to actual measurement. It is, indeed, among sculptors 
rather than painters that we see the wonderful results 
of careful measurement, and of their works it may 
truly be said that art is measurement. Diodorus 
Siculus tells us that the ancient Egyptians did not 
judge of the proportions of their statues by a mere 
glance of the eye, but that they settled the dimen- 
sions of their figures with such accuracy of measure- 
ment, that their statuaries executed portions of them 


-in different blocks of stone, which, when put together, 


possessed such perfect harmony and agreement as to 
excite universal admiration. We learn, also, that the 
two Greek sculptors Telecles and Theodorus, follow- 
ing the Egyptian method of measurement, made a 
statue of the Pythian Apollo, one-half of which was 
executed in Samos, and the other at Ephesus, which 
was considered a marvel of symmetry and perfection. 
The Greeks have left no records of the manner in 
which they attained to their high state of perfection 
in sculpture, but it is obvious that, in addition to 
the system of measurement they obtained from the 
Egyptians, they studied the natural human form, as 
we find that the proportions of their most celebrated 
statues are almost identical with those of well-formed 
living models of this present day. It is said, indeed, 
that Phidias employed twenty models, and taking 
from each of them the most beautiful parts, combined 
them together to form a perfect figure. 

In recent times many ingenious attempts have 
been made to construct theories of human proportions 
without having resource to actual measurement of the 
living body, on which method alone a safe and scien- 
tific theory can be constructed. The most interest- 
ing works of this kind are those of Hay and Story, 
published in England, and of Elster, Liharzik, Rober, 
and Zeising, in Germany ; the last of these deserves 
more attention from artists than it has received in 
this country, as it is a philosophic attempt to explain 
our esthetic sense of proportion not only in the 
human form, but in other natural objects. As a 
science, under the name of anthropometry, the study 
of the proportions of the human figure has made 
great progress during the last few years, its object 
being to determine the influence of race, climate, 
food, occupation, and sanitary surroundings on the 
development of the body. Cuarites Roserts. 
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JHE main characteristic of, Flaxman as a-sculptor 
is the classical purity of his work—that is to 
say, moderation, truthfulness, and a search after 
the ideal; and next comes his intense imagination— 
the expression to be used in a broad sense. Without 
imagination we could never have had that marked 
individuality which is so apparent in: all that he 
did, or that appreciation, of, modern characteristics, 
or that most religious spirit which is equally. notice- 
able in so many of his works. Each of these quali- 
ties serves to balance the other, so that. Flaxman’s 
work never degenerates into mere classical man- 
nerism. without the spirit and the motive which is 
the essence of antique sculpture; nor, on the other 
hand, does. his. imagination run riot so as to cause 
him to execute. works so immoderate in concep- 
tion and execution as to degenerate into what. is 
grotesque, horrible, or ridiculous. Moreover,. the 
combination of these elements produces what is. also 
one of Flaxman’s great and unique characteristics— 
his religious sculpture. Imagination helped to arouse 
a strong religious fervour, and this, with the manliness 
and simplicity of his character, and a truly religious 
life, produced the power of grasping fine. pictorial 
effects; and when these are combined with a classical 
taste and a studious knowledge of the limits of his 
art, it is not astonishing that Flaxman created the 
remarkable and the. unique Christian sculpture which 
seems likely to remain. one of the most noticeable 
parts of his work, and a style of art unapproached in 
the history of English sculptors. 


Two examples of Flaxman’s religious creations may 
serve to show some of his most unique characteristics 
as a sculptor. We mean the two reliefs illustrative 
of, or rather suggested by, the Lord’s Prayer—the 
“Deliver us from, Evil” and the “ Lead us not 
into Temptation,” the former of which forms part of 
the Baring monument in Micheldever Church. Sus- 
pended in mid-air is a mortal, an angel of light clings 
to him, looks above for help, and while endeavour- 
ing to draw him upwards is yet hardly successful 
against the evil spirit, who grasping the man’s lower 
limbs would drag him down. To the observer’s left 
hand another angel, fresh to the strife, darts down- 
wards and invincibly subdues another evil spirit who 
is aiding his companion. The first angel seeks to 
deliver the mortal who is in danger from evil, and 
it may be assumed from his every attitude that the 
struggling spirit of good is crying, as he looks up for 
aid, “ Deliver us from evil.” Here we have a subject 
which can by. no possibility be considered other than 
a purely modern one, but.we have it treated with all 
the beauty and vigour, yet moderation, of the antique. 
It is full of force, the grouping is very fine, and the 
modelling of the limbs.most powerful, yet there is all 
this strength without any. exaggeration, nor is the 
attention drawn to any particular detail from the feel- 
ing for the group as a whole, The “Lead us not into 
Temptation” is. equally striking, but in a different 
style—there is here the force of irresistible persuasion 
rather than of struggling might. The person led from 
temptation is depicted by the beautiful form of a 
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woman, who though she moves forward yet looks back 
towards:an evil spirit, who holds out to her a crown, 
concealing what his other hand contains behind his 
back, whilst at his feet crouches a hideous beast. But 
a guardian angel, on a higher level than the woman, 
enfolds her tenderly with her right arm, but irre- 
sistibly presses her forward, whilst above her another 
spirit points upwards and onwards. It is a group 
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of spirits in the form of men, that to the woman 
by. the gentle persuasion and the tender affection of 
spirits in the forms of those whom. they are aiding. 
Thus these two last examples justify all that we 
have said in regard to Flaxman’s place in the history 
of sculpture, and to the position which we have 
claimed for him as the first of British sculptors. 
Again, by means of these examples we see more 
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which should be viewed and considered together with 
the other illustration of the Lord’s Prayer, for the 
contrast brings out the peculiar excellences of each. 
The one is illustrative of Flaxman’s power in the 
delineation of the human form in its most vigorous 
motion; the other shows us his power over ten- 
derer but still forcible subjects in quieter moments, 
and his management of drapery: both prove that he 
can blend all the various elements into a perfect 
harmony. For to take only one point, the assist- 
ance is rendered to the man by the strong might 


plainly how Flaxman differs from his predecessors, 
and thus can estimate his place in art more accu- 
rately. Since the Renaissance, execution had gra- 
dually been put in the foremost place; it was seen 
at its best in the stupendous achievements of 
Michael Angelo, it had gone on increasing unduly 
in importance in the eyes of artists through suc- 
ceeding generations, and latterly in England it 
had been accompanied by an amount of affected 
mannerism which had brought English sculpture 
down to a very low level indeed. 
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But there are two further characteristics, of 
Flaxman’s work which this is the proper place to 
notice—his taste, and his feeling for humanity. His 
sensitive character, combined with his deep know- 
ledge of art, produced what can only be defined as 
taste—a quality no doubt inherent in him, but 
cultivated to an extreme delicacy by his whole 
course of work and thought. Mr. Crabb Robinson, 
in recording his attendance at a lecture of Flax- 
man’s, has acutely and suggestively pointed out this 
characteristic. ‘There was not,” he writes,* ‘‘in 
this, any more than in preceding lectures I have 
heard from him, great power of discrimination, or 
much of what in a lower sense is called understand- 
ing, though Flaxman’s beautiful sense and refined 
taste are far superior to any understanding the mere 
critic can possess. The artist needs a different and 
higher quality—‘ Kunstsinn’ (feeling for art), and 
that Flaxman possesses in a greater degree than 
any other man I know.” 

Beautiful sense is really synonymous with fine 
taste, though it signifies rather that which is inherent 
in the nature of a man, than what is produced, 
though it may be increased, by cultivation. It is 
this sense of the beautiful which is one of the great 
glories of Flaxman’s productions. It is, in fact, a 
sense of propriety—that is, of the proper relation of 
things to one another, which is not concerned with 
actual power of execution or vividness of imagina- 
tion. It is the more noticeable in Flaxman, because 
we find again that herein he differs fundamentally, 
not alone from his predecessors and contemporaries, 
but from many of those who have succeeded him. 
This fine sense shines out especially in the attributes 
and surroundings of statues and bas-reliefs, markedly 
in monuments, where in addition to the actual con- 
ception and execution of the central figure or group, 
the subsidiary parts are of much importance. This 
latter consequence is well exemplified in part of the 
Baring monument, to which we have already alluded. 
It is also another illustration of the Lord’s Prayer, 
particularly of the sentence ‘Thy will be done.” 
The figure of a woman is seated, resting against a 
pillar; over her head is cast a shawl which enfolds her 
body, whilst the patient profile and the clasped hands, 
which appear near the middle portion of the drapery, 
are striking but not too demonstrative. The intricacies 
of modern dress are thus avoided, whilst we are not 
offended by the introduction into a modern monument 
of a purely antique costume. The manner in which 
the shawl is used is the natural way in which it would 
be employed by any country girl on a wet or a windy 
day. We have here, therefore, something which is 


essentially a matter of taste, for the conception of the 
subject might be striking and the execution admirable, 
* Diary, vol. i., p. 374. 
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yet the work might, in spite of them, jar against 
those finer feelings which taste, and taste alone, can 
please. 

Again, the monument to the poet Collins, in 
Chichester Cathedral, might be also pointed to as 
another instance—also the charming monument in 
Gloucester Cathedral to Mrs. Morley and her child, 
who were lost at sea, and who appear rising upwards 
with the outspread ocean at their feet. Both these 
works, though essentially different in the subjects and 
in the ideas expressed by them, equally show the 
“ beautiful sense” with which Flaxman was gifted. 
And, regarded as a matter of taste, Flaxman’s 
power in the treatment of drapery deserves further 
consideration, since in the use of the drapery taste 
plays a very important part. For the management of 
drapery is one of the essential necessities of modern 
sculpture; the capability of mastering it may be 
a cause of great success, and the powerlessness to 
understand its effects or to carry them out may pro- 
duce much disappointing work. To array a modern 
statesman in a classical costume is contrary to 
accepted notions; to cover him with a cuirass and 
all the panoply of a Roman warrior, as Canova did 
in his statue of Washington, is to reduce classicism 
to an absurdity. But, on the other hand, to be fully 
alive, as Flaxman was, to the advantages of a free use 
of drapery is a great secret of success, and to employ it 
so that it is at once modern in. spirit, and yet hides 
the imperfections of modern dress, is no slight step 
towards perfection in certain kinds of modern sculp- 
ture. Witness the monument to M. H. Quantock at 
Chichester, where the father and mother, kneeling, 
grieve for their lost son; and notice the admirable 
manner in which the cloak is used to add dignity to 
the male figure, to hide the ungraceful dress of the 
period, and to bring free and flowing lines into 
marked prominence throughout the composition. 
The statue of Burns at Edinburgh, which we have 
already described, also exemplifies this felicity of taste. 

Flaxman’s feeling for humanity, in which he stands 
quite alone and unapproached by modern sculptors, 
is nowhere more conspicuous than in his illustrations 
to the “Acts of Mercy,” a work upon which it will 
be necessary to touch briefly.. The very titles of 
the drawings bear witness to the breadth of this 
feeling—“ Go to the House of Mourning,” “ Feed 
the Hungry,” “ Deliver the Captive,” “ Instruct the 
Ignorant,” testify to this love of and sympathy with 
his fellow-men, which is one of the main causes why 
he found subjects so congenial to him in the simplest 
acts of modern life, and in the printed words of Chris- 
tian prayers. Itis shown as much in the faces of the 
boys who look up to the great admiral in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral with the eager admiration of boyhood, as in 
the gentle pity of the ladies who are distributing alms 

















to the outcasts who stand before them, in the fine 
relief of “ Charity ” in Campsall Church, Yorkshire.* 

Flaxman’s abounding feeling for humanity in all its 
forms is shown in his adaptation of his art to illustrate 
the kindly deeds of the rich, the teachings of the wise, 
and the sorrows of the poor; and thus we insensibly 
drift back to the wide definition of the characteristics 
of his art which we have been enabled to give, that 
it unites classical purity with modern sentiment. For 
a sympathy with one’s fellow-men is a wholly modern 
feeling utterly unknown to the ancients, and it has 
no relation to the sentiments which produced those 
charming ecclesiastical fancies, the cherubs and the 
singing angels of Donatello and Luca della Robbia, 
and the ideal Scriptural figures of Michael Angelo, 
a “ Moses” and a “ David.” With this feeling so 
keenly alive in him, it is not to be wondered that 
Flaxman produced few works the subjects of which 
were purely antique, and it may fairly be conjectured 
that, in the few instances when he did set his hand 
to this kind of design, it was rather to oblige or to 
gratify a friend or an employer, than to fulfil his own 
artistic desires. For after he had done with Wedg- 
wood’s service, and after he had obtained an indepen- 
dent position, his works of human sculpture, as distin- 
guished from those of a purely ideal or purely antique 


kind, such as “ The Pastoral Apollo,” which was, how-' 


ever, one of his latest works, are far more numerous 
than those of any other character. But there was, at 
the same time, such an intense imagination glowing 
in him, such a longing after the ideal, that he never 
for one moment, taking him all in all, let his art 
degenerate into the realistic delineation of common- 
place things. He saw that the range of humanity 
and religion was so wide that it was practically an 
unoccupied field, and with true artistic perception and 
boldness he was enabled at once to gratify his own 
lofty wishes to find subjects most fitted for his artistic 
character, and to have the high. honour of uniting 
the purity of the antique sculptors with the teeming 
thoughts of the modern thinker and the benevolence 
of the modern philanthropist. Thus he differs widely 
herein from his two great contemporaries, Canova and 
Thorwaldsen, and from all who came before and who 
have followed after him. 

As a natural consequence of the manner in which 
he followed out his own desires in art, and from their 
character, Flaxman is almost unknown as a sculptor 
of portrait busts. In fact, with the exception of 
those which he prepared in his earlier years in Wedg- 
wood ware, we cannot lay our hands upon a single 
bust executed by Flaxman. There exists, it is true, 
in the parish church of Stoke-upon-Trent, his simple 


* Based on the idea contained in Proverbs xxxi. 20, “She 
stretcheth out her hand to the poor; yea, she reacheth forth her 
hands to the needy.” 
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monument to Wedgwood,t consisting of a plain black 
marble slab surrounding a circular medallion, on which 
is a full-face portrait in relief of the great potter. 
But this does not fall strictly within the class of which 
we are now speaking, and the very fact that it is an 
exception proves the rule. Moreover, its execution 
was prompted far more by the respect and affection 
which Flaxman bore for Wedgwood than by any other 
motive. Of course, the fact that this class of sculp- 
ture is almost wholly absent from Flaxman’s works is 
a negative characteristic of him as a sculptor, yet it 
serves to bring into greater prominence the manner 
in which ideal works, and especially ideal works based 
on some kind of religious thought, are so prominent 
among his productions, and how far he exceeded by 
an immeasurable distance not only his own country- 
men in this respect, but the great sculptors of the 
Continent. For the “Christ” of Dannecker, and his 
“St. John,” and Thorwaldsen’s reliefs of Scriptural 
subjects in the Frauenkirche at Copenhagen, are 
rather instances of attempts by men of power towards 
the close of their career to break into a very dif- 
ferent kind of work in a few isolated instances by 
way of showing the strength of their powers, than 
the application of sculptors to the steady execution 
of a certain kind of sculpture and to the continual 
rendering of thoughts comprised within particular 
limits. Moreover, in these latter sculptures we find 
rather an historical than a spiritual rendering of the 
artist’s ideas. Thorwaldsen’s “St. John Preaching in 
the Wilderness,” for example, is essentially a portion 
of a narrative. So that a moment’s comparison 
of these with Flaxman’s works will immediately 
show the vital difference which exists between them, 
and will mark with more clearness at once the limits 
and the extent of the field which Flaxman occu- 
pies. And the peculiar character of his mind, the 
richness of his imagination, and the spiritual ten- 
dency of his thoughts, absolutely rejoicing in the 
delineation of subjects at once ideal, and tinged 
strongly with religious fervour, are most remarkably 
evidenced by his “ Acts of Mercy.” The composition 
also in these cannot be too carefully studied by all 
who desire to appreciate both his power in the deli- 
neation of form and his knowledge of the art of 
sculpture. These works are essentially sculpturesque 
in their treatment, severe and simple in style. 
“He caused,” says Allan Cunningham,t “a little 
quarto book to be made containing some score or 
so of leaves, and with pen and pencil proceeded 
to embellish it. On the front page is drawn a 
dove with an olive branch in her mouth, an 
angel on the right and an angel on the left, and 
between is written ‘To Anne Flaxman ;’ below, two 
hands are clasped as at the altar, two cherubs bear a 
t Vol. iii., p. 312. 


+ Executed in 1803. 
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garland, and the following inscription to his wife 
introduces the subject: ‘The anniversary of your 
birthday calls on me to be grateful for fourteen happy 
years passed in your society. Accept the tribute of 
these sketches which, under the allegory of a knight- 
errant’s adventures, indicate the trials of virtue and 
the conquest of vice preparatory to a happier state of 
existence. After the hero is called to the spiritual 
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necessary here to do more than touch briefly. It 
is a subject of the highest interest to consider 
them as pictorial renderings of the thoughts of these 
famous men, but as drawings taken in connection 
with his sculpture they do little more than illustrate 
with greater fulness the characteristics upon which 
we have already touched. Without seeing one of 
Flaxman’s works in marble we could form an estimate 





MONUMENT TO MRS. MORLEY, BY FLAXMAN, IN GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL, 


world and blest with a celestial union, he is armed 
with power for the exercise of his ministry, and for 
fulfilling the dispensations of Providence ; he becomes 
the associate of Faith, Hope, and Charity, and as 
Universal Benevolence is employed in acts of mercy. 
John Flaxman, October 2nd, 1796.’” Forty designs 
are comprised in this work, illustrative of the idea 
set out in this dedication, linked together with 
lines somewhat after the manner of Spenser. 

On Flaxman’s better known illustrations, those 
of Homer, Zschylus, Dante, and Hesiod, it is not 


of his powers from these drawings. Considered with 
his sculpture they point out yet more forcibly the 
fertility of his imagination, the classic purity of his 
style, and his delicate sense of beautiful form. If 
we add to them the various collections of his endless 
general drawings we see his broad and sympathetic 
spirit brought out into full relief; how he con- 
tinually made nature his study ; how his attention 
was ever seeking for some new movement of the 
human form, and how few, comparatively speaking, 
are the forms in marble or in plaster which are in 
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existence compared to the innumerable subjects 
which were ever being evolved from his rich and 
beautiful mind. 

We have hitherto considered Flaxman solely as 
an artist; before we conclude it will not be out of 
place briefly to refer to his character, throwing, as 
it does, some light upon the peculiar nature of his 
powers as a sculptor. 

The imaginativeness of his mind, the simplicity 
of his tastes, and the happiness of his home caused 
him to have few intimate friends, and those were men 
similar in nature to himself. Perhaps the two who may 
be considered as his closest friends were Blake and 
Stothard. There was much in the characters of Flax- 
man and Blake to produce a lasting friendship. Both 
were men of a peculiarly rich imagination, both pos- 
sessed highly visionary religious opinions, both were 
very kindly in their nature and simple in their habits, 
and both were equally reserved and indifferent to 
the opinions of the world. From 1781, when they 
were working for Wedgwood, until the day of Flax- 
man’s death, in 1826, they remained true friends. 
The comparative want of success of Blake as an artist, 
from a worldly point of view, and the great reputa- 
tion of Flaxman, could not separate them, and Flax- 
man was ever ready to hold out a helping hand to 
his somewhat needy friend. The gentleness and the 
taste of Stothard’s nature had an equal charm for 
him, and Flaxman was in his turn loved by him as 
he was by Romney and his constant friend Henry 
Crabb Robinson, in the pages of whose diary we find 
frequent glimpses of the happiness of his home, the 
sunniness and the simplicity of his character. ‘ Nor 
was he,” says Mrs. Bray,* “as a man less excellent 
than as an artist; he was truly a single-hearted 
being, and the meekness with which he bore his 
faculties, his gentleness and affection to his family, 
his pupils, his workmen, and to the humblest ser- 
vant in his house, rendered him like one of the 
patriarchs of old as their common father, who pre- 
sided over all for good with the utmost simplicity 
of life and conversation.” 


* “ Life of J. Stothard, R.A.,” p. 221. 
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But a more complete picture in miniature of 
Flaxman has been given to us by onet who, him- 
self an artist, was also his contemporary. He thus 
wrote to us:—“ He set a noble example, especially 
to the students of art, combining in his own person 
the poetic inventor, the philosopher, and the Christian. 
He applied the philosophy of art to the conduct of 
life: everything was in proportion; there was no 
frivolity or extravagance in the house which could 
bring disturbance or anxiety into the study, neither 
was there any narrow moroseness; all was beau- 
tiful and attractive. Each day began with the read- 
ing of Holy Scripture and with prayer, and when 
Mr. Hayley’s son was studying with him they read 
a chapter in the Greek Testament before going to 
work. In the evening, if he were not visiting 
the sick or poor, or gracing those select parties the 
delights of which he could rightly estimate, 

‘ and spare 
To interpose them oft,’ 
Flaxman, sitting with his family, would invent and 
make designs, or listen to reading, and then the day 
was reverently ended as it had begun. 

“It is pleasant to remember him walking from his 
small house in Buckingham Street in his sculptor’s 
suit of entire grey; there was a placid mien and a 
certain dignity, though he was short of stature. He 
delivered his lectures at the Royal Academy with 
little power of voice or variety of inflection, and after 
one of them, a friend partial to oratory, whom I had 
taken to hear him, said as we came out, ‘Can that 
be the great Flaxman?’ Yet the voice was pleasant, 
and William Blake told me that he had heard him 
sing some of the ancient melodies beautifully. 
Sought for in the most intelligent society, and with 
an income which placed the comforts of life within 
his reach, he lived, as Michael Angelo left on record 
of himself, ‘like a poor man.’ Meting their gains 
in the omer of charity, ‘he who gathered much had 
nothing over,’ for neither of them cared to eat alone. 


+ Mr. Samuel Palmer, of the Old Water-Colour Society, who, 


since this article was written, has passed away from the honour 
and esteem which surrounded his old age. 
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As I was talking one day with the late Academician, 
Mr. Collins, of the simple habits proper to those who 
have the inner life of art, he told me that Flaxman 
usually accepted dinner or evening invitations only 
on the condition that it were fine enough to walk. 
This was not penuriousness, for he was ready enough 
to call a ‘hackney coach’ in wet weather, when 
duty or charity called him out, and then, on being 
set down at his own door, he would bid the driver 
wait a little, and calling to Mrs. Flaxman, say, ‘I 
am sure this good man must be very wet and cold, 
having been out all day in such rain as this, and that 
a little refreshment will do him good.’ 

“Those who visited his studio remarked his kindly, 
his respectful bearing towards his carvers and other 
assistants, whom he addressed as equals, adding the 
‘Sir’ which was then in general usage, though not 
. to inferiors, and was not at all repellent but the con- 
trary. If those who worked for him were disabled 
by illness, he continued to pay them their full wages, 
and went to visit them with the kindness of a brother ; 
he laid by a third of his income for the poor. In 
this way affairs jogged on seventy years ago. 

“Tt would seem that Mr. Flaxman’s manners were 
a little formal, but neither cold nor haughty ; that 
he phrased carefully what he meant frankly, even 
if he risked carefully the chilling of a compliment 
while he was dressing it in neat English, as on one 
occasion when Fuseli, after lecturing at the Royal 
Academy, cut short the sculptor’s congratulations, 
his ‘fire of Demosthenes and copiousness of Tully,’ 
with ‘ How long have you been thinking of that ?’ 
But perhaps Flaxman might not have desired to be 
called ‘a creature of impulse.’ 

“His range of perception and enjoyment was 
unusually wide, and included works which lay 
respectively at the extreme poles of invention. If 
we had seen only his designs from classic story, we 
might not perhaps suppose that he dearly loved 
the early Christian art, our cathedrals with their 
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primitive sculpture and associations, and scarcely less 
the primeval freshness and homely grandeur of the 
genuine pastoral. I once saw a small bas-relief by 
Flaxman of nothing more than a few sheep or lambs 
—‘nothing more’ to our ‘ Peter Bells’—which has 
remained in memory thirty years, without losing 
a certain savour—a savour of that vital essence 
which, under the name of sentiment, Flaxman 
declared to be the object and end of art. 

“He was touched by those idyllic woodcuts 
designed and graven for Dr. Thorton’s Eclogues of 
Virgil by William Blake, whose genius, yet unrepre- 
sented in our National Gallery, he venerated, and of 
whose finest works he said that a day would come 
when they would be as eagerly sought after as those 
of Michael Angelo.” 

Thus Flaxman stands before us—like his art— 
essentially self-contained. While he shunned no- 
toriety, he loved a homely group of friends, and 
confident in his own opinions, he placed before him 
and steadily pursued an ideal of life as he pursued 
the ideal in art. In a word, his career and his art 
are reflected in each other. . 

It is simply, indeed, as an artist that this and 
each succeeding generation must now regard him, 
yet when a man unites genius, and the performance 
through it of great deeds, with a lofty character, 
and a life both simple and noble, such a union is 
not so frequent that we can afford to pass it by 
unnoticed. There is nothing more objectionable 
than the modern desire to pry into the home and 
the private character of the statesman and the artist. 
If the latter is of such a nature that it cannot be 
praised, it is best left alone, but if it is worthy of 
some admiration, it is enough to state this as a 
fact. It can be recorded without hesitation that 
the private life of Flaxman deserves admiration, 
so that we may say of him what Macaulay has 
written of Johnson, that “he was both a great and 
a good man.” E. S. Roscor. 
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N modern times the use of signboards is chiefly 
confined to taverns and beer-houses, and even 
these, in the large towns at least, are year by year 
becoming rarer. In earlier times we know it was the 
custom for all tradesmen to display some pictorial or 
sculptural device. This state of things, rendered 
more or less necessary by the general ignorance of the 
lower classes, lasted for some considerable period, and 
sign-painting may be considered to have reached its 
zenith in the reigns of the first Georges, when many 


artists of higher worth frequently found in this 
humble path of art their chief, and indeed often 
only, reliable means of subsistence. It is also on 
record that there formerly existed at London, in 
Harp Alley, a market for the sale of signs. 
Addison, in the Spectator of April 11th, 1711, 
gives a reason for the very extraordinary combinations 
often to be noticed on signboards. He says it was 
the practice for young tradesmen, when first setting 
up on their own account, to add signs of their own to 
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those of their masters, from which custom originated 
such odd devices as the “ Lamb and Dolphin,” “ Cat 
and Gridiron,” “ Fox and Seven Stars,” which, as he 
observes, never met anywhere except on a sign-post. 
Some other absurdities may be traced to the corrup- 
tion of language. Thus we may undoubtedly find 
the origin of the “Swan with Three Necks” in the 
“Swan with Three Nicks.” It must be admitted 
that many of the curiosities of signboards are not 
more ludicrous than the heraldic devices cherished 
with such pride and ostentation by their possessors. 
Apart from all these considerations, it is beyond 
question that the signboards of old London were very 
frequently objects of considerable splendour, mounted 
in costly and artistic frames, and really ornamental to 
the streets. With the march of improvement, how- 
ever, they became obstructions ; frequently projecting, 
and hanging low, they impeded street locomotion. 
The age of sign-painting received its death-blow in 
the early part of the reign of George III., the first 
Act for the removal of street nuisances having been 
passed in the year 1761, though it does not appear to 
have been immediately carried into effect. 

In 1762 an exhibition was effected of works by 
the “ brokers and sign-painters of Knave’s Acre, Harp 
Alley.”’ The catalogue of this curious exhibition reads 
as follows :—“ A Catalogue of Original Paintings, 
Busts, Carved Figures, &c. &c., now exhibiting by 
the Society of Sign-painters, at the Large Room, the 
upper end of Bow Street, Covent Garden, nearly 
opposite the Play House Passage. Price one shilling.” 
This affair, which at the time was generally regarded 
as a parody on the “ Exhibition of the British Artists 
at the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c.” 
(the first exhibition of British works of art ever 
held), was projected and carried out by a Mr. Bonnel 
Thornton, described by the journals of the time as an 
“ingenious ” gentleman, who, on the part of the pro- 
moters, disclaimed all intention of satire. Some of 
the exhibits show very considerable humour. Thus, 
“ A man loaded with mischief is represented carry- 
ing a woman, a magpie, and a monkey on his back.” 
This board is still preserved in the “‘ Mischief Tavern,” 
Oxford Street, where it is said to be by Hogarth ; it 
was copied about eighty years ago by Wilson, a por- 
trait-painter of Birmingham, for a tavern in that 
town. A peruke-maker’s sign, “Absalom hanging,” 
had this doggerel attached : 


“Tf Absalom had not worn his own hair, 
Absalom had not been hanging there.” 


“A man” showed nine tailors at work. ‘The 
strugglers, a matrimonial conversation,” a man and 
woman fighting for the breeches! Not very refined 
certainly, but apparently well in accordance with the 
spirit of the age, for the St. James’s Chronicle (April 
29th, 1762) informs us that the attendance was 
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generally composed of the “ genteeler sort of people.” 
We may easily understand this, when we remember 
that it was the “ genteeler sort ” that instituted and 
supported such associations as the “ Mohocks ” and 
the “Hell Fire Club.” Hogarth is said to have 
added some touches to the more characteristic works, 
and as the pictorial moralist is known to have much 
frequented taverns and pot-houses to find incidents 
for his pictures (and the origins of many are well 
authenticated), we can readily conceive that he 
should have taken a lively interest in such an exhibi- 
tion. An advertisement afterwards affixed to the 
catalogue asserts that “ the sole view of the promoters 
was to convince foreigners, and their own blinded 
countrymen, that however inferior their nation may be 
unjustly deemed in other branches of the polite arts, 
the palm of sign-painting must be universally ceded 
to us, the Dutch themselves not excepted.” The 
whole transaction reflects strongly on the very low 
position then occupied by England in the fine arts. 
The “ Society ” had intended that this exhibition 
should be annual, but the end was near, and it was 
never repeated. In 1764 many projecting street 
signs seem to have been taken down, and a writer in 
the St. James’s Chronicle yecords his disgust at the 
unaccountable antipathy of the Government to the - 
series of pictures that met the eye of the traveller, 
and their removal of the landmarks of shopping. The 
Bill for the final removal of all street obstructions 
was passed in 1771. . 

It has been mentioned that painters of some 
importance (7.e., for their period) were frequently 
compelled to resort to sign-painting to eke out 
any certain income. Among these were Samuel 
Wale, Clarkson, Catton, Lamb, and Robert Browne. 
Edwards, in his “ Anecdotes,” mentions a whole- 
length of Shakespeare, about five feet long, mounted 
in a sumptuous, carved gilt frame, and suspended in 
rich iron-work. This performance he describes as the 
principal work of Samuel Wale. J. T. Smith, the 
engraver (a pupil of Joseph Nollekens), asserts, in his 
“Nollekens and his Times,” that it was done by 
Clarkson, a portrait-painter ; and on the authority of 
Grignion, the engraver (who derived his information 
from his father, a watchmaker, residing at the time 
in the neighbourhood), gives its total cost at £500. 
It adorned a public-house in Little Russell Street, 
Drury Lane, but was taken down in consequence of 
the Acts above mentioned. Its ultimate fate was 
destruction, from exposure to the weather at the 
door of a broker’s shop. Wale was evidently held 
in great esteem by the painters of his own time; he 
was a foundation member of the Royal Academy, 
chosen its Professor of Perspective, and afterwards 
its Librarian. Some of his book-illustrations are 
not wanting in talent, although often disfigured by 
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inferior engraving. Favourable specimens may be 
seen in his small illustrations to Pliny, and in the 
vignette to the catalogue of the first exhibition of 
the Society of Artists of Great Britain. Robert 
Browne, the master of Hudson and of Hayman, was 
employed as an assistant by Sir James Thornhill ; 
he obtained great notoriety for his skill in painting 
crimson curtains, and also executed many sign- 
boards, amongst them two for the “ Paul’s Head” 
tavern in Cateaton Street. 

Many painters of eminence have been driven by 
stress of circumstances to paint occasional signs. 
An early work of Correggio, “The Mule and 
Muleteer,” is said to have been painted originally 
for a tavern-sign; it was brought to England in 
1792, with the rest of the Orleans collection, and 
was afterwards purchased by the Earl Gower for 
80 guineas (1798). Peter Monamy, a marine-painter 
of some eminence, executed a sign for the “ Porto- 
Bello” in St. Martin’s Lane. Richard Wilson 
painted another for the “Three Loggerheads,” near 
Llanveris, or Llanberis, the place where he died. 
This sign became so popular that it is said to have 
given its name to the village. George Morland is 
known to have painted several. Upon one occasion 
he left Deal with Williams, the engraver, both pen- 
niless, to tramp to London; when about half-way 
on their journey they stopped at a tavern, and bar- 
gained with the host for a five-shilling sign in ex- 
change for refreshment. The result was the picture 
well known as the “Black Bull picture.” The 
same evening a gentleman in London, who had heard 
from Morland of this escapade, hastened to the place 
and paid the astonished landlord 10 guineas for 
his picture. It was exhibited at the Art Treasures 
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Exhibition at Manchester, in 1857, by Sir W. W. 
Wynne, Bart., and narrowly escaped. destruction in 
the fire at Wynnstay, by an accidental detention in 
London. A somewhat similar anecdote is related 
of the great French painters Vernet and Gérard. 
Morland also painted a sign for the “ White Lion” 
at Paddington, where he stabled the eight horses 
that he possessed in the days of his prosperity. 
Other signs painted by him were for the “ Plough” 
at Kensal Green, and the “Cricketers” at Laleham. 
One of Morland’s pupils, David Brown, who became 
a fairly habile copyist of his master’s pictures, com- 
menced as a house and sign painter. Several English 
painters of reputation began as house-painters, and 
have painted signs; amongst them Beechey—after- 
wards Sir William—painted the head of Dryden for 
an inn near Alwalton; and John Crome executed 
a sign for the “Two Sawyers” in Norwich, where 
it remained for many years. F. Millet, the inimit- 
able painter of peasant life, is said at various times 
to have painted a large number of signs, and on 
one occasion to have furnished a scene for a travel- 
ling showman. 

Not unfrequently artists of eminence have painted 
tavern signs in a spirit of friendship with the hosts. 
Doubtless we may so regard the performance of 
Ibbotson, formerly at Troutbeck; that of Harlow, 
formerly at Epsom; the combination signboard of 
Leslie and Hodgson at Wargrave; and that of 
Millais at Hayes, in Kent. Finally, though the list 
is by no means exhausted, we have the board painted 
for the “ Royal Oak” at Bettws-y-Coed, for which, 
it is said, as much as £1,000 has been offered; but 
full information upon this picture has already been 
given in these pages. 
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“ON THE BANKS OF THE MEUSE.” 


From THE WaTER-CoLouR PaintTING oF A. WALDORP. 


HE landscape of Herr Waldorp represents the 
broad surface of the river Meuse, after its 
junction with the Rhine, in that sluggish and 
marsh-surrounded portion of its course out of which 
the so-called firm land of Holland was redeemed, 
and from the banks of which Rembrandt in his 
youth first studied the phenomena of light repre- 
sented in the vapoury atmosphere of his native 
province, the belts of light and shade alternating 
as the clouds drifted over the sky, the mists being 
drawn up in the sunlight, and many such quiet pieces 
of water-side scenery as this, with the ships sailing 
away mistily into a silvery haze on the horizon. The 
line engraving before us reproduces in a peculiarly 


quiet and unconstrained manner the harmony and the 
peaceful tone of the painter’s obvious sentiment ; there 
is in the perfection and finish of the engraving a 
finality, a silence, a sleepiness congenial to the locality, 
such as would never have been obtained in the crude 
and lively suggestiveness of an etching. The calm 
surface of the stream mystifies and blurs the outline 
of the objects with those of the clouds reflected upon 
it, like a dream in the foreground; it shines sleepily 
in the sun in the middle distance, and melts away 
imperceptibly into sky on the horizon. Its care- 
fully graduated “ mistinesses” of light mark out 
the distances from place to place, and the absence 
of any accessories of detail in the middle distance 
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renders the hazy “loss” of the horizon all the more 
effective. 

The result of technical study is to be found in 
every part of the picture, and the truthfulness of 
its local character makes it additionally interesting. 
It appears to represent one of those quays on the 
river bank where the cargo barges put in for 
refreshments; the ancient turreted building on a 
high foundation of solid brickwork seems to speak 
of a time when floods rose higher than now. The 
time of day appears to be early afternoon, the heat 
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is oppressive, and the air light; the loudest sound 
in the air is the rippling of the keel through the 
water, or the flapping of the canvas when the gentle 
wind drops. The whole scene is as sleepy and as 
silent as if it were a picture of a land “where it 
is always afternoon.” The vessels putting off may 
be supposed to have dined at the wharf, and got 
away quicker than the third; on the landing-stage 
is a passenger sitting on her luggage, to whom 
the wharfinger is talking, over his after-dinner 


pepe. 
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ARTIST AND WIFE, 


—+o2 


OMEN are content, as a rule, to be comple- 
mentary creatures. The most famous woman 

who ever lived has been symbolised, from the first 
ages of our era, by the moon. Both the uncivilised 
and the antique habits of feminine subordination 
were followed by the Christian system, which gave 
woman a high and honourable but always a relative 
place. A glance at the annals of any of the churches, 
for example, will show the female saints marked 
down as virgins, widows, and so forth—that is to 
say, they are always classed according to their 
positive or negative relations to men. One thing 
only—genius—places a woman alone in her renown. 
The woman of genius may be a wife, a mother, a 
sister, but she is remembered as none of these. But 
then genius is a very rare thing; and while mere 
talent may be quite strong enough to distinguish a 
man, true genius is requisite to raise a woman from 
her dependence on relative ties. And of all relative 
ties, that of marriage is the fullest, and gives the 
largest share of whatever glory is to be divided ; and 
of all glories so divided, the glory of the arts is the 
most attractive and delightful to woman—who is a 
satellite at heart. To appreciate neglected genius, 
to encourage genius in its temporary failures, to 
foster it in its struggles, and to enjoy its successes, 
is a mission which the young, generous, and senti- 
mental feminine heart is inclined to dream over as 
the happiest of human destinies. The aspiration, 
moreover, is fostered by the novels of the day, which 
deal much with studios, by the general fashion of 
art, the wide-spread love of pictures, and the general 
study of colour and form in daily life. Literature is 
comparatively at a discount. To smile encourage- 
ment upon a struggling author is sweet, but not 
quite so sweet; and in effect it is to be doubted 
whether the wife of the Zttérateur has quite such a 
cheerful time of it as the spouse of the painter. We 
know from the testimonies of intimates that Carlyle’s 


wife had a dismal mate. Shelley did not make the 
two women he married happy. Southey said to 
Shelley that any man ought to be able to live 
with any woman—“ You see, J manage! ”—but the 
remark does not savour of ideai felicity for Southey 
or his wife. Coleridge got on indifferently with his 
wife—Mrs. Southey’s sister. The dark lady with 
the sallow face and the black eyes which were so 
beautiful to Shakespeare in spite of the taste of the 
time, she to whom half of his sonnets were written, 
whoever she may have been was not Anne Hathaway. 
Milton’s matrimonial uneasiness is matter of history. 
Dante, sent into exile and dreaming of a dead lady, 
left his wife and the many children she had borne 
him, in Florence, never saw them again, and has 
never mentioned them. Byron’s marriage resulted 
in a tragic mystery. More modern examples—too 
modern, indeed, to cite publicly, will occur to all. 
Writers are, sooth to say, a moody crew in their own 
homes. They have none of the brain-resting distrac- 
tions of that handicraft which is incorporated with 
the art of the painter. Their work is all mental, and 
sticks to them unless they are forced by surround- 
ings of vigorous talk to put it aside; hence they are 
often brilliant in the world, and it is to the home, 
with its silences and its pauses, that the irritable 
gloom and the over-wrought humour must fall. The 
author’s wife, therefore, who has looked forward to 
appreciating, encouraging, and all the rest of the 
attractive programme, is apt to find genius decidedly 
uncongenial. 

But the artistic temper is notoriously different. 
Less meditative and more observant, it has quicker, 
easier, and more sympathetic communication with 
the world and with companions. And it so happens 
that while no one is shy of speaking of his picture, 
almost every one is shy of speaking about his book. 
If there is any genius at all in the question, the book 
is generally too intimate a thing to discuss even in 
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téte-a-téte. Not so the picture. A man may impart 
difficulties about medium and the trustworthiness 
of pigments, whilst he would lock the troubles of 
rhyme, or an entanglement of the unities, within his 
own perturbed breast. The artist is altogether a 
creature of sympathies, yet not altogether a creature 
of society. The hardness of his work—the fact thet 
it is bodily fatiguing—renders the home or the club 
far more delightful to him than the ball-room. If 
he is a Bohemian in nothing else, he is a Bohemian in 
his love of slippers and a pipe. And all this points 
to a wife. Another thing is that painting, which is 
a simple and engrossing pursuit, anti-metaphysical, 
and not liable to produce much complication of 
thought, leaves the heart generally fresh for those 
elementary feelings—love of a nest, love of offspring 
—which are apt to be lost in the wearier intricacies of 
modern life. The artist has something of the strong 
simplicity of a soldier; single-heartedness is the best 
characteristic of both; and this quality is, of course, 
most favourable to elementary and natural feeling. 
It is also favourable to happy home-life, because the 
ill-humours which come of a bad day’s painting, or 
other accidents, are, though keen enough, not very 
serious. They are by no means so tragic as those 
which attend the perturbations of the money market, 
for instance. Artists, as a body, enjoy life more 
than other people, and are therefore more comfort- 
able husbands. 

A certain poverty is almost the necessary accom- 
paniment of artistic life at those earlier years when 
marriage is uppermost as a possibility. But the 
poverty of a young artist and his young wife is the 
most endurable and picturesque poverty of all modern 
life, because it is not dissociated from beauty. They 
can well dispense with a few of the conventional 
necessaries of life who have some of its best luxuries. 
The worst evil of modern poverty—vulgar surround- 
ings—need not be theirs. The poorest studio has its 
own refinement ; and the young artist’s wife may, 
almost without money and servants, give parties to 
which half artistic London will make haste to come. 
Her life gains an interest too, not merely from 
society, but from the 4ind of society which will fall 
to her lot. Another woman with her few hundreds 
a year might have to be content with the very 
Philistines of Philistines; but the mistress of the 
studio may know the artists who lead the schools 
of her day, the writers who have made the age 
their own, the musicians and all the characteristic 
crowd of contemporary men and women who are 
creating reputations in the world. And her social 
pleasures, when they are over, are not extinguished, 
or even only cherished among the memories of happy 
things. They are means to an end, and that end is 
the dearest and nearest to the wife’s heart—her hus- 
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band’s success in his career. When she 1s amusing 
herself, she is working for him. “ A painter’s wife,” 
it has been truly said, ‘‘ often does for him what a 
chaperon does for a young beauty. She brings him 
out. She makes him talked about and admired. 
Society is gregarious. It goes in herds; it is very 
obedient, too; and it follows its leader.” The leader 
is interested by the lady’s pretty face, or her sym- 
pathetic manner, or her fine voice; comes to visit 
her; goes into the studio; and thither follows the 
crowd, with its compliments and its commissions. 
Who that is familiar with the artist-world does not 
easily recognise the situation and the characters, 
and where is the wife of a struggling man of merit 
who would not wish to be in the shoes of such an 
artist’s wife ? 

But there are other and different situations and 
characters equally typical and true. There is the 
artist who is not talented—only industrious, who is 
not struggling up in the world, but stationary, or 
sinking into the Slough of Despond—his canvases 
unhung and unsold, or his health shattered, or his eye 
dimmed. And he, too, has his wife, most pathetic of 
creatures, who sincerely admires the great canvases 
which nobody will buy, who spares every possible 
hour from the heart-breaking duties of housekeeping 
with an empty purse, to take the place of the models 
he cannot afford to employ, and who—knowing no- 
thing of all the new schools and fresh movements in 
which her husband has no share—is amazed to see 
the works of younger men selling, and for such sums 
too! when Ae, who paints so beautifully, and could 
paint so beautifully before they were born, is deserted 
of his patrons. Too many and too pathetic are 
the portraits that might be drawn of such women 
as these, who are the heroines, not of the studio 
only, but of the world. 

First love has been sung by poets or rhapsodised 
by novelists since literature was young. But, out of 
romances, second love, or even third love occupies a 
conspicuous and not an unromantic place. The first 
disappointment may, indeed, be the very means of an 
appointment which is never sundered till the end of 
life. This was the case with William Blake, artist, 
visionary, and poet. Sensitive as he was, no doubt he 
had affairs of the heart from his early years; but 
when he actually and seriously became engaged he 
was twenty-three. The young lady, however, was a 
flirt and a jilt. Young love is communicative—often 
foolishly so, but in Blake’s case fortunately so. It 
was to the daughter of a market gardener with whom 
he was then lodging that the young man babbled of 
his wasted affection and all his woe. His confidante 
was called Catherine Boucher; she was a brunette, 
slim, and very pretty ; she was twenty, and sne was 
sympathetic. “I pity you from my heart,” she said. 
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“Do you pity me?” responded Blake, knowing to 
what deeper feeling pity is akin, and that knowledge 
casting a ray of hope on his desolate heart. ‘“ Most 
sincerely,” replied the girl. ‘Then I love you for 
that,” ventured Blake. ‘“ And I love you,” was the 
response—a response reiterated more ceremoniously 
before the altar not long after. 

Blake was the son of a small hosier; and there 
was probably little or no disparity existing between 
the social positions of the families of the bride- 
groom and the bride. But in their education there 
was a difference; and it was one of the husband’s 
pleasures to teach his wife how to read and to 
write. She did not need this knowledge to assure 
her that he was a genius; that was taught her by 
instinct and by love. But to be a helpmate to 
him, as she intended to be, a little learning was essen- 
tial, and, knowing that, how apt a pupil she was 
we may easily conceive. Other things she learned 
—how to print his engravings, how to bind them, 
even how to colour them. The young couple opened 
an engraver’s shop, and Mrs. Blake was the sales- 
woman. The domestic servant also she was, for 
they could not afford to keep a stranger within their 
gates. 

With so many burdens on her shoulders, with 
poverty, the greatest of them all, it was hardly a 
misfortune for Mrs. Blake to be childless; for 
children, under such difficulties, are likely to be 
the subject of dissensions and discords rather than 
a bond between husband and wife; and therefore, 
though—as Shelley beautifully says— 

“Love has this difference from gold or clay, 
That to divide is not to take away,” 
it may yet be held that the Blakes loved each other 
all the more because their hearts had no second idol, 
and because no maternal cares interrupted the long 
string of wifely attentions to the husband, who was 
in some degree himself a child. She was obliged— 
living with such a man—whether her own nature 
prompted it or not, to be an exceptional woman, 
and exceptional in 4zs way. She was required, in- 
deed, to go a little mad with him. Sane and 
uninspired, she had to follow him into the light 
insanities of his inspirations. And actually she did 
it! Such acase has surely never been known before 
or since. She received religiously the portraits of 
the souls of fleas which he drew after his visions. 
She is said to have sat with him in the garden on 
one occasion, when he had the delusion that the two 
were Adam and Eve, and when both were dressed, 
or rather undressed, accordingly. And yet she had 
no such delusion—and it is curious to speculate on 
the probable thoughts of her dim, docile, and extra- 
ordinarily reflective mind. Blake flew from height to 
height of the dreams of genius, but his wife must 
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have climbed them after him, and often surely with 
lost and weary feet. She did not hear the mystic 
voices that he heard, but she believed in them and 
bore with them. She did not see the strange visions 
which came to him both by day and by night, 
but she would sooth and sustain him in those 
moments of emotion and conflict—rising in the 
darkness, for hours and hours, to be a stay to him. 
Perhaps it was after these occasions that she slept 
long into the light, and Blake himself would rise 
first from bed, and kindle the fire and prepare the 
morning meal. 

Is the picture thus presented too idyllic? It will 
certainly appear so to those who sneer at “ love in a 
cottage,” and who must therefore have most definite 
dread of love in an obscure and poorly-furnished 
London room. And, perhaps, vulgarly judged, too 
idyllic the picture really is. A hundred petty morti- 
fications may have marred for the moment the peace 
of that double life, temporarily obscuring the bind- 
ing joy of the matrimonial bond. If there were no 
squalling bairns, there were other disabilities, we may 
be sure; and there were some jealousies and some 
quarrels, for Mrs. Blake, especially at the outset, did 
not affect all her husband’s feminine friends, and 
with his brother and his sister she did not easily 
agree. No doubt, on these and other accounts, there 
were tiffs, and doubtless even tears were shed—at least 
by the wife. Granting all this, we cannot forget 
that celibacy also would have brought its cares, its 
uncongenial companions, and, none the less but all the 
more to William Blake, the empty plate which even 
Catherine’s prudence and management did not always 
suffice to fill. Therefore, still we hold that their life 
was idyllic, not only when their hearts were fresh, 
but also through middle life, and even to the end. 

It is said that by the way a man dies you may 
tell how he has lived. Let us apply the test to 
William Blake as a husband. Old and indigent, 
he is now located in Fountain Court in the Strand, 
in two rooms, one of which serves for the reception 
of visitors, the other for all else. If he ever had a 
holiday it was so long ago he has forgotten it; and 
his years are now threescore and ten. Only three 
days longer has he to live, but he is still at work 
tinting his “Ancient of Days.” At last his strength 
fails, and he feels he can handle brush or pencil only 
a few minutes more. The conviction brings also an 
impulse. “ Kate,” he says, “ you have always been 
an angel tome. Stay just where you are, Kate, and 
I will draw your portrait.” Then he sings to her 
songs of his own words and his own music, expressive 
of his spiritual fears and hopes. The end approaches. 
“Kate, I am changing. I always rose and wrote 
down my thoughts, whether it rained or snowed, 
blew or shone, and when I rose, you rose too, and sat 
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beside me”—what precious and toil-repaying tes- 
timony !—“ Kate, we have lived happy, we have 
lived long; we have been ever happy together, but 
we shall soon be divided. I do not fear death, for 
I have endeavoured to live as Christ commands ”— 
perhaps the most comforting words of all. Blake’s 
widow was not less a heroine than his wife. She 
eked out a livelihood by selling her lost husband’s 
books and drawings—that are so precious now, since 
fifty years have come and gone. A princess sent 
her a present of a hundred pounds, but to the prin- 
cess the present was returned. The widow had few 


wants, and her comforts were not those of the world. 
They lay in the memory of those parting words and 
in the hope of a speedy meeting. The visionary had 
thought that death was only like a removal from one 
room to another, and so thought the visionary’s wife. 
She felt “the wonderful man,” as she called him, 
was still beside her, though unseen. And when she 
died, in 1831, at her lodging in Upper Charlotte 
Street, Fitzroy Square, it is recorded that “she 
repeated texts of Scripture, and called continually to 
her William, to say that she was coming and would 
not be long.” Joun OLpcastLe. 





ON THE CHOICE OF SUBJECTS IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
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N an amusing paper on “Story-telling” contributed 
to the pages of a contemporary, that excellent 
author, Mr. James Payn, alluded to a letter he had 


may imagine, might a would-be gexre or historical 
painter be crushed, lacking, as the guiltless village 
Hampden did, an opportunity, a proper subject for 
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received from a youthful aspirant to literary fame, 
which said: “If you will kindly furnish me with a 
subject, I am sure I could do very well; my diffi- 
culty is that I can never think of anything to write 
about. Would you be so good as to oblige me with 
the plot of a novel?” The would-be novelist is 
baulked for want of a theme: in a like manner, we 
66 


(After Linnell.) 


the development of his genius. But popular consent 
would deny the want of subject to be a fit excuse for 
the failure of a landscape painter. He has no difficulty 
in the subject, say they; he has but to go to nature, 
and the more faithfully he copies that, the more sure 
will he be, not only of producing a great work, but 
of pleasing the public taste into the bargain. Here, 
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however, is only half a truth: a faithful copy of 
nature is often utterly without interest as a work 
of art; many an idiot is, alas! a faithful copy of 
aman. Nature is not everything to a landscape 
painter: if it were, considering the size of the world, 
and the opportunities the larger half of mankind have 
of seeing it, we should be in some danger of possess- 
ing too many masterpieces of landscape art in our 
museums and private collections. As it is, the 
dangerous maxim about going to nature has led a 
large number of persons who like the freedom of an 
out-of-door life, and an easy way, as they suppose, 
of earning a livelihood, to become professors of this 
branch of art. In many cases they have as much 
likelihood of becoming great painters as copying 
clerks have of becoming great authors. “ Nature,” 
says Seeley, “is a chaos, out of which art makes a 
cosmos ;” nature is the raw material, the artist is 
at once the loom which turns out the fine fabric, 
and the operative who guides the loom. In choosing 
a subject it does not do to walk out with canvas 
and brushes ready, and to sit down before any pretty 
scene. ‘This may lead to a topographical sketch, 
pleasant as a recollection of the spot, but it does 
not necessarily lead to the production of a fine 
landscape; for the first thing a landscape painter 
should try for is an effect, and not a scene. Now 
an effect must be transient: memory is called upon, 
and mere copying is out of place—storms—flashes 
of sunshine—cloud-shadows, how invaluable they 
are, and yet how passing! But who does not 
remember Rubens’ picture of “The Rainbow,” or 
Turner’s “Shipwreck ” or “ Frosty Morning,” and 
rate these infinitely above any mere copy of a par- 
ticular spot, under more ordinary surroundings? These 
painters have, by a transient effect, produced a lasting 
emotion on the mind of the beholder—they have been, 
in a word, pre-eminent in their choice of subject. 
Some people, more especially amateur landscape 
painters, always choose a view for their subject, 
and their only disappointment is that the country 
seen from the top of a hill cannot all be delineated 
on the same canvas. Many persons feel the same 
drawback in a portrait—they cannot see all round 
the face at the same time, and though they would 
warmly disclaim being so foolish if you said this 
to them, yet you will often find that the latent 
dislike of a family to the portrait of one of its 
members, by perhaps an eminent painter, lies in 
this, that it does not, and naturally cannot, convey 
all the different expressions of the same countenance 
in one picture. There is a very similar drawback in 
a view ; the beauty of distance also lies in its variety 
and the infinite number of its gradations, and there- 
fore the difficulty of the subject is fearfully enhanced. 
Claude’s distances are some of the most entrancing 





ever painted. He is a master of aérial perspective ; 
his distances recede farther and farther in a glow 
of mellow light, and they seem only the more real 
because they are probably in reality entirely ideal. 
But, great as Claude is, he almost invariably paints 
his distances under the same cloudless sunlight; he 
does not tackle with the variety which rain or a 
cloud-shadow might throw over the distance, and 
which in nature lends such varied charms to otherwise 
flat and uninteresting bits of country. 

There is great truth in the homely saying, attri- 
buted to Varley, that nature is like a cabbage, very 
good when it is cooked. How much there is in the 
arrangement of the subject on the canvas! Light 
and shade, light and dark, quantities, &c., must all 
be studied, and these have nothing to do with an 
exact copy of what lies before you. Then, again, 
there must be ove point in the picture around which 
all the other parts should group themselves so as 
to lead up to it. This eye of the picture, Creswick, 
who was so elegant in the arrangement of his sub- 
jects, always painted carefully from nature at once, 
finishing the other parts from sketches at home, 
where in the quiet of his studio he could subor- 
dinate them to the chief object in the composition. 
Two principal points in a picture lead only to con- 
fusion: redundancy of subject is a great mistake; 
for a landscape to be really fine it must have that 
distinguishing feature of greatness, simplicity, and 
the eye should be carried at once to the point or 
object you wish to predominate. As a matter of 
composition this point should never be in the centre 
of the canvas—indeed, it is a mistake to have 
any very conspicuous detail quite in that position, 
and if it be allowable to find fault with a great 
painter, this is the mistake made by Gaspar Poussin, 
in his splendid landscape, “The Destruction of the 
Children of Niobe,” in the Dulwich Gallery, where 
the figures of Apollo and Diana, seen in the air on 
a light film of cloud discharging their destructive 
arrows, are a little too central to be quite agreeable. 
A fine sense of gradation in the artist renders the 
most uninteresting subject he may choose, perhaps 
merely the receding of a green field, a pleasure to 
look upon. It is this artistic quality which, next 
to the strong feeling for light and dark, and colour, 
makes the Dutch landscapes so attractive. “'The 
Avenue Middelharnis,” by Hobbema, in the Peel 
Collection in the National Gallery, is a wonderful 
instance of this quality ; the road to a town, through 
clipped trees, which recedes straight away from the 
eye of the spectator, is the work of a master of 
gradation. Boyce, the water-colour painter, is a 
good modern example of this power. His works are 
literally redeemed by it, for his subjects, as subjects, 
are often almost painfully commonplace. 
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Of course there are degrees in the imitation of 
- nature, and we cannot think that the lady amateur 
had quite enough of the imitative quality, who, having 
a pretty taste in water-colour painting, was generally 
accompanied in her sketching expeditions by her 
husband, that he might tell her whether the objects 
she saw were horses or men, trees or church spires. 
Certain scenes can only be expressed in connection 
with objects which are known to belong to them. 
Turner felt this so strongly that he held it to be 
impossible to paint Oxford without the Bodleian, and 
argued that, in painting London, it would be a fatal 
error to omit the introduction of St. Paul’s. Another 
quality necessary to fine landscape painting is a great 
sense of texture; this is not to be confined to the 
painting of a satin or velvet dress, as might be 
supposed, but is invaluable in giving. the different 
qualities in a road or rocks, a field or a hillside, and 
though it has not much to do with the choice of a 
subject, is invaluable in carrying it out. Constable 
had, as some people think, too great a love for 
texture. Some painters, having chosen a fine subject, 
proceed to spoil it by their method of completing it. 
They destroy all harmony by making the details of 
their background quite as minute and finished as 
those of their foreground. This practice was intro- 
duced by the Pre-Raphaelites, and is often a draw- 
back in Brett’s or A. W. Hunt’s otherwise fine 
landscapes. Perhaps John Linnell, in his greatest 
pictures, is one of the happiest subject-choosers of 
all our living landscape painters, and his choice seems 
to be made in the following way :—He has so assimi- 
lated the details of landscape by long and well- 
directed study of nature, that in his pictures he is 
able to give you the digested whole, concentrated 
by his mind’s genius, and reproduced by his un- 
equalled manual skill, without worrying the observer 
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with the pin-fiddling littlenesses of mere unintel- 
lectual copying of nature. In settling upon a 
subject, the landscape painter should choose that 
which stirs up some emotion in the minds of those 
who look at it. Nature has most power over us, 
either when she suits our mood, when our feelings 
and her effects are, so to speak, tuned in the same 
key, or when by contrast she lifts us entirely away 
from our dulness into her delights. So also in art, 
how many depressed by the fogs incident to the 
climate of Holland and England have not the sunny 
landscapes of Cuyp charmed and refreshed? More 
familiar and modern instances are Hook’s breezy bits 
of sea, which invigorate the minds of weary specta- 
tors almost as much as the real sea-shore would 
their bodies. It is in this way, too, that what are 
called classic landscapes delight those whose lives are 
overburdened with the commonplace. 

Further, all nature is not beautiful. There are 
scenes so dull that it would be impossible to paint 
them; they could only become interesting from some 
event giving them solely an historic value, the human 
element really so stepping in as to prevent the 
artistic from asserting its due sway. In conclusion, 
there is one thing much tobe regretted with regard 
to modern landscape art; it is that several of our 
best painters are known by their choice of one class 
of subject. This has suited the public mind, and that 
will not allow the painter to take any other. If he 
try to break fresh ground, his pictures are not liked; 
thus he is led into working always in the same 
narrow groove—he may not develop himself in 
any fresh direction, for his bread perhaps depends 
upon his art. Variety is one of Nature’s greatest 
beauties, and it is doubly sad when a man who 
draws his inspiration from her source is not allowed 
to practise it. 
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By Max Vo.xwart. 


——_1+ — 


} engraving, from an oil-painting by Herr 
Max Volkhart (who must not be confounded 
with G. W. Volkart, who died in 1876 at Diissel- 
dorf, and is better known), is an interesting illus- 
tration of the development, in Germany, of a branch 
of genre painting of which the greatest living 
master is Meissonier, and which is as effective 
when successfully pursued as it is difficult of study. 
It is not easy to compose a picture of one figure 
which shall satisfy the canons of portraiture, have 
a vivid dramatic interest, and tell its own story 
as plainly as that under consideration. 

The court-fool wearing the “ maister devil ruffe 


every way pleated and crested full curiously, God 
wot!” described by Stubbes in 1583, is evidently 
a contemporary of that satirist; and he wears the 
slashed or embroidered pantofles of the period, and 
his “ gally-hosen very large and wide,” and “ cut- 
works and fine gartering,” all strictly Elizabethan. 
The plan of his amusements speaks for itself. A 
great flask of rich red wine, the fumes of which are 
already at work in his brain, has inspired him to 
throw a music lesson to a dog, whose howl of discord 
is naturally expressed in the animal’s attitude, and in 
the irresistible puckering of the musician’s features 
as he sweeps the strings of his guitar to drown it. 
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There are sharp contrasts and incongruities in 
the shadows of the picture, in harmony (if one may 
say so) with the suggestion of discord; and the 
truculent look of the man, his half-drunken, all 
graceless attitude, the oddities of his slovenly worn 
suit of motley, and a certain cruelty of expression in 
his grin, are so many harsh notes of their kind, to 
which the howls of a dog supply a musical equiva- 
lent. These harsh notes are to be sought in the 
picture in colours, the study of which is impor- 
tant and interesting, as it exemplifies in a peculiar 
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“French and English fancy of insidious beauty,” 
but by a bold and skilful arrangement of effects that 
produce a quaint and startling result. The picture is 
a good specimen of a style that has never been more 
popular than it is in the present age. The learned 
president of Columbian College at Washington, in 
his important text-book on the “Elements of Art 
Criticism,” describes (with a natural gravity which 
places him beyond the suspicion of a partiality to 
that form) the important place that the comic 
occupies in the universal history of art. 





THE DUET. 
(From the Painting by Maz Volkhart.) 


detail a method by which the mind of the spectator 
can be brought into sympathy with the painter’s 
intention. Everybody understands the gloomy in- 
fluence of a leaden winter sky, or the peaceful 
green shadows of a wood, or the cheerful dance of 
the sunlight among the waves, and so forth; but 
in these cases other influences besides those of 
colour are at work — light, air, movement, and 
vitality. In the picture of Herr Volkhart we have 
a trick of colouring which sets the teeth on edge 
and reminds us of a discordant howling !—not by 
any ugliness of its own, such as Mr. Ruskin finds 
in a “ Dutch trickery of base resemblance,” or a 


“As we shall see,” says Dr. Samson, “the 
comic in art is a golden thread, gossamer-like in 
breadth in the classic Grecian age, a silver band of 
broader dimensions begirting the astute Roman era, 
a glitter of universally pervading brass in medieval 
times, while it has often been the very warp of the 
web in the painting and sculpture, as well as in 
the literature of Germany, the Netherlands; and the 
British Isles.” To which we may add that it is 
still, and always has been (teste M. Meissonier), the 
best rewarded branch of the profession, and perhaps 
Herr Volkhart makes a subtle allusion to this in his 
picture of the luxury and the idleness of the jester. 
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THE STEPMOTHER. 


(From the Painting by Haynes Williams.) 


OUR LIVING ARTISTS. 
HAYNES WILLIAMS. 


PICTURE that speaks for itself—that tells 

its story plainly and pointedly—will always, 

when seen on the walls of an exhibition, command 
the attention of the multitude; whilst if it display, 
in addition, the hand of a master in form, colour, 
light and shade, composition, and other general 
technical excellences, it will also claim a place 
of honour in the estimation of the discriminating 
few, who, exalted estheticism notwithstanding, 
cannot fail, being human, to be interested in the 
mere subject. A good tale well told on canvas may 
be likened to a first-class novel, and if the quality 
of the art be fine, the story told must lend additional 
value to the work as a product of human ingenuity 
and skill. The painters of pictures of this character 
—which appeal, as one may say, to all who have 
eyes—ought to be ranked amongst the beneficent 
teachers of the world; for if the subjects they deal 
with be not always Hogarthian—not always, that 
is, carrying any very stupendous moral with them— 
they serve that most useful purpose of amusing, 
cultivating, and refining a very large proportion of 
mankind. The artist who gives us in glowing 
colours the pith of a healthy, stirring, or pathetic 
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three-volume romance on a square of stretched 
canvas, and by his cunning and cultivated brush 
rivets our attention, touches our hearts, brings tears 
to our eyes, or moves us to laughter, may claim 
the closest kindred with the Scotts, the Thackerays, 
the Dickenses, and the George Eliots of our day, 
according to the nature of the theme he treats. 
As a “painter story-teller,” then, the subject of 
this brief memoir must assuredly take a first place, 
and ere long it is to be hoped will receive that 
recognition at the hands of the arbiters of English 
art which his talents seem so fully to merit. For 
besides the graphic power he possesses of adapting 
to his particular ends facts he has observed and 
studied, or of delineating the fictions he weaves in 
his earnest and versatile mind, the mere technical 
ability with which they are rendered by brush and 
palette is of the very best school. Few better 
typical specimens of his powers could have been 
selected than those which accompany this notice, 
and if read aright, bear out to the utmost what is 
said above. Had Mr. Haynes Williams not been 
gifted with an eye for form and colour, he probably 
would have developed into a first-rate novelist, for 
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that he possesses strong imagination and a clear 
insight into human character, no one acquainted 
with his works can doubt. That this would have 
impelled him in some way to “body forth the 
forms of things unknown” seems pretty certain, 
and with pen instead of brush it is to be opined 
he would have turned them into shapes, and have 
given them “a local habitation and a name.” As 
it is, we may congratulate ourselves and him on his 
adoption of the career of painter instead of author; 
for the pleasure which such pictures as his give, if 
not so far-reaching as that of a good book, is at 
least equal to it, and on the whole more valuable, 
inasmuch as the front rank of the “ painter story- 
tellers” is less numerously and well filled than that 
of the writers. If he show, for some tastes, a too 
general leaning towards the more pathetic aspects 
of life, his sadness is tempered by a full apprecia- 
tion of the gentle tenderness and consideration for 
the sorrows and sufferings of poor humanity which 
typify the love that is above all, and which is 
at once our solace and our shield. His sentiment 
is always healthy; and if his fancy never leads 
him to soar into the sublime or terribly tragic, on 
the other hand he never sinks into the trivial or 
commonplace. His instincts are essentially dramatic, 
and he arranges his situations with an admirable 
eye to effect; and the loving care he bestows on all 
details, and on every point of the drama which 
may help to drive his purpose home to the mind 
of the spectator, exhibits a conscientious earnestness 
and zeal beyond all praise. His pictures are full 
of the most telling suggestions, often symbolising 
in a very poetical fashion the sentiment and motif 
of the scene. One finds oneself touched by little 
facts and circumstances apt at first to be overlooked, 
but which, when properly recognised, are seen all to 
tend in one direction, viz., that of telling the story 
thoroughly and clearly—and this, be it remembered, 
without any degeneration into, or the slightest 
semblance of, vulgarity. 

It is interesting to learn that although not 
originally destined to educate, cultivate, and elevate 
mankind through the medium he has so happily 
adopted, Haynes Williams was brought up with the 
purpose of being essentially an instructor, for at 
the age of sixteen we find him graduating as an 
usher in a large school at Birmingham, where he was 
also himself educated, although born at Worcester 
(1836). The early propensity he displayed for his 


own particular method of imparting instruction and 
expressing his ideas was not looked upon at all 
favourably by his father at the outset of his artistic 
eareer; and if his youthful efforts with pencil and 
brush were not sternly repressed, it was only because 
no one supposed they were going to divert him from 
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the course of life marked out for him. Thus it came 
to pass that he acquired, by diligent and persistent 
study on all opportunities, great facility as a draughts- 
man, and having been struck by the representation of 
some object of still life in a lithograph which was 
shown him by a friendly publisher of such works 
in Birmingham, he determined to attempt the de- 
lineation from nature of a similar object. When he 
showed this essay to his friend, that person was so 
surprised and pleased with young Williams’s success 
that he encouraged him to continue his artistic efforts 
by then and there giving him some small commissions 
of a like character to execute. This lithographic 
feat led up by degrees to other and more important 
work, and for over four years Mr. Underwood, the 
publisher, and the young aspirant continued to do 
business together, with, it may be assumed, mutual 
advantage; for becoming the turning-point in the 
artist’s life, this engagement started him financially 
on that career which of course before long brought 
his scholastic one to an end. Thenceforth diligently 
applying himself to the acquisition of that rudi- 
mentary knowledge without which the highest 
artistic genius is of little avail, Haynes Williams 
continued steadily to progress. He passed through 
whatever courses of study the local school of art 
offered to him, and by degrees he reached a position 
which enabled him to carry out a long and dearly- 
cherished project. As a boy, Washington Irving’s 
“Tales of the Alhambra” had inspired him with 
an intense longing to visit Spain, and a re-perusal 
of this delightful work at a time when his artistic 
powers were beginning to mature, kindled afresh his 
enthusiasm for the peninsula as an unsurpassable 
happy hunting-ground for the painter. So to Spain 
he went about 1862, and fully imbued by his 
sojourn there with the spirit of the country, he has 
never since ceased to manifest his predilection for 
Spanish subjects. Nevertheless, for some time after 
his return, in 1864, he found a difficulty in turning 
them to account; and as an artist in his position must 
paint to live in order that he may live to paint, he 
was forced to turn his attention to more saleable 
themes. Public demand had to be consulted, and was 
supplied with the usual English domestic interiors, 
and scenes of a similar character, with sufficient 
success to keep him going until our painter could 
revert with a fair prospect of remuneration to those 
subjects which were thoroughly congenial to him. 
Hence we do not find his name conspicuously 
associated with his darling Andalusia on the walls 
of the Royal Academy until 1870, but that year he 
exhibited a work which, not only possessing technical 
merits sufficient to arrest the eye of the connoisseur, 
also claimed the attention of the crowd from the thrill- 
ing dramatic story it had to tell. It was entitled 
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“ Desesperados y Inesperados,” and showed us some 
veritable desperadoes in their cave or retreat examin- 
ing their plunder. One of them lay wounded unto 
death, whilst the fact, dramatically conveyed through 
the expression on the face of a woman, that the strong- 
hold is surrounded by soldiery, lent the turning-point 
to the romance, and brought vividly before the mind 
of the spectator the whole progress of the drama, from 
the crime down to its expiation and punishment. 
This typical specimen of the strong side of the 
artist’s characteristics was followed up by such works 


as “The Talisman,” an incident of the bull-ring, and 
“The Soldier’s Last March,” another powerful and 
very pathetic story, founded on a fact the painter 
had witnessed in Granada—a young soldier, who had 
struck his officer, being led to execution. A wounded 
torreador in a church, where his wife and friends offer 
up prayers for him, and the crowd awaiting admission 
to the bull-ring, were the two incidents selected for 
the years 1872 and 1873. They were entitled respec- 
tively, “Prayers for One Wounded,” and “ A Los 
Toros,” the latter being by far the most important 
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effort yet made, having over sixty figures in it. 
In 1874, “ Billeted” and “ El Saludad ” represented 
Mr. Williams on the walls of the Royal Academy, 
the first showing an amusing scene of a shoemaker 
inspecting the document entitling the two soldiers 
presenting it to be quartered on his establishment, 
and the second a glorious piece of colour, depict- 
ing a matador saluting, according to custom, ere he 
proceeds to kill the bull. ‘Modern Occupants of 
Ancient Homes,” a girl feeding pigeons in the court- 
yard of an old Moorish mansion in Granada—painted 





for the most part on the spot—was the contribution 
to the Academy in 1875. The following year saw the 
artist drawing upon his imagination for his subject 
rather than upon his actual experience of Spanish life, 
and in “The Ancestor on the Tapestry” we had a 
very beautiful and attractive work. Indeed, as it 
became the property of the Liverpool Permanent Art 
Gallery, and is held there as one of the gems of 
the collection, it will probably be familiar to many 
readers, whilst those of us in London who have any 
memory for good art cannot easily have forgotten it. 
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“Ars Longa, Vita Brevis,” is eminently one of those 
pictures which speak for themselves, and contains, up 
to the utmost limits of the canvas, telling evidence 
of those especial traits of the painter’s mind and 
hand on which we have thought it right to dwell 
with some emphasis. It is held by some critics 
that in this work (which was seen on the walls of 
Burlington House in 1877) Haynes Williams has 
shown himself so far at his best, and we are par- 
ticularly fortunate in being able to reproduce it. 
A quaint Spanish custom, which obtained up to 
the end of the last century, offered our artist another 
admirable theme in “ Foundlings, Spain, 1790.” A 
number of young girls are coming out of the hospital 
in procession, to seek (as it seems was the habit 
at certain intervals) for husbands, under properly 
organised surveillance. This and a second canvas 
entitled “Congratulations,” an incident connected 
with the Spanish national sport, were the products 
of the years 1878 and 1879, but unluckily were not 
as well seen by the London public as they deserved. 
Our second illustration again shows Mr. Haynes 
Williams at his best as a story-teller, and in “The 
Stepmother” we read a family history that grows in 
fascination the further we become acquainted with it, 
whilst the high quality of the painting—still fresh, 
it may be assumed, in the memory of visitors to the 
Royal Academy in 1880—indicates a steady advance 
in that excellence of technique so indispensable to first- 
rate art. Once more, in a still more recent example, 











S we gaze through the dusty 
and cobwebbed glass of 
history into the distant 
past, the figure of a man 
may be dimly descried 
in the depths of the 
Franconian forests. He 
dwells in a solitary hut 
on the hillside by a river, 
and overlooks the vast plain 
deluged in an ocean of trees, 
which now roars and crashes 
amongst the storms of winter, 
and now sighs and whispers in 

the summer breeze. The man 
we see was to be known in future days as Saint 
Sebald, the Apostle of the Gospel to savage dwellers 
in the forest. Tradition, always somewhat of a tuft- 


hunter, tells us that he was the son of a Danish 
prince, and betrothed to a Frankish princess—nay, 
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we find these latter essentials displayed in an even 
greater degree than hitherto. The mere painting, 
it is said, of “The First Offence” far exceeds any of 
the artist’s previous brushwork, and has been likened, 
in its general excellence, colour, quality, and the rest, 
to De Hooghe. If the story in this instance be not 
quite so strong or interesting as usual, there is no 
falling-off in the telling of it. The incident of a 
little ragamuffin brought before the dignified but 
good-natured Alcalde for tart-stealing, with all the 
attendant circumstances of such an affair, if not 
very exciting, is sufficient to give the artist his 
chance of displaying his mastery over colour, com- 
position, character, and expression. The execution 
of the details is in his best manner, and the bare 
whitewashed walls of the justice-court, broken here 
and there with old pictures and heavy drapery, the 
peep into the rooms and passage beyond, the quaint 
accessories, and the splendidly picturesque Spanish 
costume of a hundred years ago, all combine to the 
perfect realisation of the scene, and in making a 
most delightful picture. 

When, to the versatility of the subjects which 
the foregoing record shows the painter to have dealt 
with, it is added that in a most successful portrait of 
Mr. George Critchett, the oculist, recently painted, 
Mr. Haynes Williams proves himself no mean pro- 
ficient in this difficult branch of art, enough has been 
said to place him in a very high position in the ranks 
of leading artists of the day. W. W. Fenn. 
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well-nigh married to her, had not the divine powers 
interposed and carried the bridegroom off to fifteen 
years of solitary study and prayer. Thus prepared, 
he was dispatched to Franconia about the time of 
Charles the Great, there to spend the rest of his life 
in preaching and teaching. At length the day came 
when he must die. He bade his people place his 
dead body on a cart and let the oxen draw it whither 
they would, and where they stopped should be his 
tomb. So the Apostle Peter guided them to the 
chapel which the saint had built on the hillside, and 
there he was laid ; and though they have since tried 
to move his bones, they cannot do so, for they always 
return to the same spot. So there, at length, they 
built a great church with “long-drawn aisle and 
fretted vault,” and within they erected a marvellous 
shrine of wrought bronze, which Peter Vischer made, 
rich with all manner of adornment; and there in a 
coffer of the fairest the dust of the saint found its 
rest, and there to this day it lies. 
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THE KAISERBERG. 


No very long time elapsed in the troublous days 
that followed before it was found that this very hill 
where lay the tomb of the saint was also a strong 


strategic position. Small cultivation of the sur- 
rounding lands and but slight clearances of the forest 
preceded the erection there, on the brow of the hill, 
of a strong castle, used at one time as an outpost of 
defence, and at another as an outpost of attack. 
Here Conrad III. and Frederick Barbarossa fre- 
‘quently resided with their large bands of retainers, 
and so it came to pass that around the castle and the 
shrine on the hill-slopes by the Pegnitz there grew 
up the flourishing town of Niirnberg, about which 
history has much to say. 

History, with its parchments and its records, 
talks of privileges accorded to the citizens in 1219 
by Frederick I1., of corporations and markets, and 
rights of one kind and another, which gradually 
fell to the energetic burghers, who knew both how 
to win and how to keep. Of all this and the like 
the result to us is that in mid-fifteenth century, 
Nuremberg—as we in England prefer to call it— 
was a free town governing itself to all intents and 
purposes, and owning an allegiance, which was gladly 
paid, to the Emperor. The political constitution of 
the town no doubt contributed greatly to its rise, but 





the secret and main 
source of its wealth 
lay in its geographi- 
cal position. It was 
a main station on 
the great highway 
along which passed 
the trade from south 
tonorth. The wealth 
of the Indies emptied itself on to the quays of Venice, 
and thence was diffused by land through the medium- 
ship of the Hanse confederation amongst all the towns 
and cities of the north. Nuremberg may be con- 
sidered as one of the great depdts of this trade as 
long as it lasted. By the discovery of the route 
round the Cape of Good Hope by Vasco di Gama, 
in 1498, the whole course of European trade was 
altered, and thenceforward the town of Nuremberg 
steadily declined from the position of pre-eminence 
which it had previously held. 

But the prosperity of the city depended in no 
small degree on the manufacturing industry of the 
inhabitants. There were few guilds within the walls, 
and trade was the more free to develop unfettered. 
From the earliest period Nuremberg was celebrated 
for its workmen in metal and wood. Owing to the 
vast forests by which the town was surrounded, 
wood was cheap, and therefore so also were the 
metals which required the agency of fire to produce 
them in a useable form. We are told that in Peter 
Vischer’s time bronze was no more expensive than 
iron. It was for this reason that workers in metal 
chose the town where they were sure of finding 
a good market as their scene of operations, and 
year by year the men of Nuremberg continued 
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to increase in the skill of handling chisel and 
hammer. 

The twelfth and thirteenth centuries are 
marked all over Europe by the rapid rise of the 
cities to power. Reasons of various kinds had 
brought men together within the limits of a 
wall, and thereby given them to some extent 
common interests and common feelings. It was 
in these two centuries that they became con- 
scious of the fact. They stood shoulder to 
shoulder in struggles for municipal freedom, 
and the unity of the city took a corporate form. 
The city began to feel a pride in itself; it de- 
sired to rival its neighbours, to move on in 
advance. It loved to show its wealth openly in 
the sight of all men. Hence arose those grand 
municipal buildings—the cathedral, the town- 
hall, and the belfry-tower—with which the old 
towns of Europe are so richly endowed, and 
which form the most valuable part of the heri- 
tage which the men of that day left to succeed- 
ing generations. 

Nor was Nuremberg a whit behind its fellows 
in the race for distinction. The town had already 
spread over both banks of the Pegnitz, and no 
longer only clustered on the slope of the hill 
which was crowned by the Emperor’s castle. A 
large church was built on each bank. On 
the north, on the hillside, arose that of St. 
Sebald. Its site had been occupied by an earlier 
Romanesque building, a portion of which was 
included in the new edifice. The cathedral of 
Bamberg had been recently built, and had at- 
tracted great admiration; this was taken as a 
model, and the new church was built in a manner 
worthy of the greatness of the town whose devo- 
tion it was to symbolise and assist. The four- 
teenth century had, however, been rung to its close 
before the whole edifice was completed with its 
two lofty towers—the choir once more being over- 
thrown and rebuilt. But the men of the south 
bank had not been idle all this time. Their church 
was no longer suited to their needs, and at the end 
of the thirteenth century they commenced the great 
Church of St. Laurence, which to this day forms 
one of the principal buildings in the town. The 
plan of it was frequently changed, the nave being 
widened as the work went on. Two lofty towers 
were added at the east end, recalling in some of 
their details the more elaborate spire of Strasburg 
Cathedral. 

Both of these churches are distinguished by re- 
markably rich Bride’s doors. The beautifully sculp- 
tured portico of that at St. Laurence’s is entered 
through three graceful arches, which are surmounted 
by carved and crocketed pediments lying in their 
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panels under a fringed cornice. The tympanum 
of the arch through which the bride must pass at 
the Church of St. Sebald is filled by a lace-like 
curtain of carved stone, somewhat too fantastically 
wrought, perhaps. 

At the foot of the hill on the north side of the 
river, and close to its bank, lay the great market- 
place. Here were clustered the houses of all the 
most wealthy merchants, among whom were not a 
few Jews, and here too was a synagogue. Nurem- 
berg was not free from those riots against the Jews 
which were a common feature of all towns in the 
Middle Ages. On the occasion of one of these the 
synagogue was thrown down, and the Emperor 
Charles IV. decreed that a new church should be 
built on its site and dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. 
The architects were two brothers named Rupprecht ; 
and a famous sculptor, one Sebald Schonhofer, was 
engaged to adorn the west vestibule, with sculptures 
and carved work. The whole was completed in the 
year 1361. 

The building is very remarkable as showing a 
distinct departure from the general lines of archi- 
tectural treatment previously followed. As a building 
it stands almost alone, conspicuous for its wealth of 
ornament as well as for the revolt against tradition and 
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custom which it shows. Its style is almost heathenish. 
The people of Nuremberg were noted at this period 
for their freedom of thought. They never sank under 
the chilling hand of priesteraft. Within their walls 
scholars and reformers always found a home; and 
when the first wave of the Reformation washed over 
Germany, their town was one of the first to be 
affected by it, and yet never carried it to extremes. 
The religious establishments were internally re- 
formed without violence, and hence the churches 
‘ of this district remained undestroyed by vandalous 
hands till comparatively recently, when the restorer 
appeared, and the golden glow which the soft action 
of time had shed over sculptured nook and sunny 
spire was rudely and quickly removed. Much, how- 
ever, yet remains, and the patient visitor to the 
old town, wandering from day to day among its 
streets and lanes, will perhaps here be more easily 
able to conjure back the spirits of the past than in 
any other place. 

Side by side with the great churches important 
municipal buildings were going forward—town-halls, 
houses of trade, store-houses, weighing-houses, and 
fountains. The town-hall as it now remains was 


not erected till the year 1619, when the power of 


PORCH OF THE FRAUENKIRCHE, 


the city had already passed its zenith. The great 
hall within remains as it was built in 1522. It 
was originally decorated in accordance with designs 
furnished by Albert Diirer, and in it was placed the 
beautiful grid/e which Peter Vischer made. But the 
decorations have faded and well-nigh vanished, and 
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the grille was taken away in the year 1806, and 
no one knows where it is. Diirer’s drawing for 
the wall-picture, representing the ‘Administration 
of Justice” in the form of an allegory, is now to 
be seen as part of the well-known Albertina collec- 
tion at Vienna. 

One of the most beautiful existing remains of the 
work of the architects and early sculptors of Nurem- 
berg is the “Schéne Brunnen”—a fountain in the 
market-place. It was made between the years 1385 
and 1396 by the mason Heinrich Beheim.* Above 
a large basin rises an octagonal cylinder of stone 
pierced with eight arches, with pillars supporting 
their pediments at the corners. Within the bevels 
of each arch are stone figures four feet in height. 
A second storey stands on the first, its angles 
falling over the planes of the lower; above there 
is a third and again smaller storey surmounted in 
turn by a spire, which is decorated with carved buds 
of flowers. 

The sculptures on the lowest storey represent the 
seven electors and the nine heroes of antiquity. 
Of the latter, three are Christians—Godfrey of 
Bouillon, Chlodwig of France, and Charles the 
Great; three are Hebrews— Judas Maccabeus, 
Joshua, and David ; and three are heathens—Julius 
Cesar, Alexander the Great, and Hector of Troy.t 
In the niches of the second storey are eight three- 
foot figures representing Moses and seven prophets. 
The whole was originally painted and gilded at 
great expense, and the work of renewing this en- 
richment was confided in 1490° to no less a man 
than Michael Wohlgemuth, the master of Albert 
Diirer. The fountain at tl.2 present day is sur- 
rounded by an iron railing, but this was not added 
till 1589. 

One more building remains to be noticed in 
connection with the work of the Nuremberg archi- 
tects. It is the Pfarrhof, or parsonage house, belong- 
ing to St. Sebald’s Church. The house is remarkable 
for a most beautiful Gothic bay-window supported 
by a cluster of columns against the wall. The 
panels under each of the windows are occupied by 
bas-reliefs executed near the end of the fourteenth 
century, and representing events from the sacred 
history. It was in this house that Melchior Pfinzing 
dwelt; he shares with Hans Sachs the honour of 
being the poet of Nuremberg. 

This town, more than any other, bears its history, 
especially its art-history, written on its face. From 
the tenth-century castle to the seventeenth-century 
town-hall there exists an uninterrupted chain of 


* See R. Bergan, “Der Schéne Brunnen zu Niirnberg.” 
(Berlin, 1871.) 

t Six of these are engraved in “ Bildwerke Niirnbergischer 
Kistler.” (Nirnberg.) 
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buildings and sculptures which all show, more plainly 
than any written chronicles, the general tendencies 
of the masses of the people. This is more par- 
ticularly the case with regard to sculptured ornament. 
Sculpture is a popular art; it addresses itself to 
the masses, and must be capable of being under- 
stood by them. In this species of art Nuremberg 
is particularly rich. 

The most noticeable of the earlier works is. the 
magnificent “ Last Judgment” which looks down 
from the pediment of the west entrance of St. 
Laurence’s on the thronging worshippers. The date 
of the work is 1332. Its general design recalls that 
of the nobler relief, perhaps the grandest of all Gothic 
sculptures, which occupies the same position in the 
cathedral of Rheims, but was executed some hundred 
years earlier. ‘That the school of French Gothic did 
produce a strong influence even on the details of the 
workmanship of Nuremberg masons is proved by 
the sculptured ornaments of St. Sebald’s Church ; 
and documental evidence can be adduced to prove 
that the actual co-operation of French workmen was 
secured by the architects who designed the Frauen- 
kirche. 

We have already noticed the fourteenth-century 
sculptures on the Pfarrhof of St. Sebald’s, remark- 


able rather for their excellence as ornaments in the’ 
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the same is in a less degree the case with those of 
St. Laurence’s, but the majority of these bas-reliefs 
are the work of artists belonging to the school of 
Adam Krafft, with whom we may perhaps make a 
closer acquaintance ere long. 

The most important of the fourteenth-century 
sculptors was undoubtedly Sebald Schonhofer. He 
is best known to us by his sculptures in the west vesti- 
bule of the Frauenkirche. These have been recently 
restored with no hesitating hand, and much of the 
interest. attaching to them has thereby been taken ° 
away. Enough, nevertheless, remains to prove that 
the man was no mean artist. His works show a 
certain want of dignity and repose, but the pro- 
portions of his figures are on the whole good, and 
they fulfil well the decorative purpose for which they 
were intended. Some of the sculptures of the Schone 
Brunnen were also made by him. 

The main interest which attaches to Nuremberg as 
a home of sculpture gathers round the powerful school 
which flourished there at the end of the fifteenth 
and the beginning of the sixteenth century. It 
was strong in all kinds of work, whether in stone, 
metal, or wood ; and it drew its strength, as has been 
already remarked, from the large number of work- 
men who successfully carried on the lower kinds of 
handicraft in those materials. Until quite recently 
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place for which they were intended than for their 
finish in details. 

The walls of St. Sebald’s Church are covered 
with bas-reliefs of all kinds, within and without; 


it was customary to assign all works of this period 
if they were in stone to Adam Krafft, if they were 
in bronze to Peter Vischer, or if they were in wood 
to Veit Stoss. Attributions made on this principle 
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were no doubt often mistaken, but for general 
purposes the idea was a good one, the names thus 
chosen being those of the greatest masters, each in 
his own line. 

In Nuremberg, as elsewhere in the north, the 
year 1500 may be taken as the dividing line which 
separates two generations of men, differing essen- 
tially not only in their modes of expression, but also 
in their modes of thought. Of the older, the most 
conspicuous representatives were Adam Krafft and 
Wohlgemuth ; of the younger, Peter Vischer and 
Albert Diirer. The latter were the men who 
came in on the flood of that great tide of changed 
feeling which from one point of view is called 
the Reformation, from another the Renaissance, and 
from another the Decline. 

The new period was essentially one of change ; 
forces which had been gradually growing in secret 
had now strength enough to manifest themselves 
openly, and finally to sweep the world along in their 
grasp. It was a period of great energy and hope, 
a period of enthusiasm which was strong to act, 
but strong also to destroy. Old habits, customs, 
principles, were put upon their trial; and they had 
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to prove their nght to exist, and not a few of them 
failed in the attempt and were quenched like tapers 
in the light of the sun. The discoveries of Galileo 
and Copernicus placed astronomy on a new basis ; the 
discovery of America and of the route round the 
Cape completely revolutionised the course of trade 
and the science of geography, and cut at the root 
of the medieval theory of the Holy Roman Empire. 

In art, too, the old order passed away. It took 
with it much that was beautiful which we could 
ill afford to spare. With it vanished the old ideal 
of devotion, from which had sprung the heavenly 
dreams of a Fra Angelico, a Meister Wilhelm, and 
a Memling; with it the sun of medieval religion, 
with its ideas of chivalry and romance, finally set, 
and the zeal which had raised the clustering pin- 
nacles, the dreamy aisles, the lofty vault, and the 
sunlit spire of many a minster—which had piled, 
stone on stone, in many a secluded valley the high- 
walled homes of contemplation and prayer, whose 
very ruins surprise us by the majesty of their 
strength and the refinement of their decoration, gave 
place to a new energy, or rather to an enthusiasm 
differently directed. 
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CHIPPENDALE FURNITURE. 


—~eoor— 


OO modern to be archxologically interesting, and 

yet too old to be within the memory of living 

men, the times which date backwards about a century 

form a sort of unexplored borderland between the 

past which is historic and the every-day world of 
the present day. 

Especially, perhaps, in the subject of domestic 
manners and customs, the habitations and the fur- 
niture and dress of times so late as a bare century 
back require wider research and are less easily re- 
produced than the corresponding features of epochs 
more remote. For the latter the main facts have 
already been collected and arranged, and nearly all 
that can be learnt about them is accessible in standard 
books of reference. 

It is true that in respect of some of the subjects 
of inquiry—such, for instance, as architecture and 
furniture—many specimens are actually in existence 
for examination and study; but if we would learn 
the history of them, their dates, authorship, and 
relative position amongst the mass of contemporary 
work, our information is widely scattered. The 
history of domestic furniture, for instance, yet 


remains to be completed. What has been written 


i 





on the subject leaves off too early in the succession 
of centuries to make the origin and descent of our 
common domestic furniture at all intelligible, and if 
we would pursue the inquiry through the eighteenth 
century, we must be content to glean most of our 
information from the by-ways of research—trades- 
men’s catalogues, allusions in contemporary literature, 
book illustrations, pictures, and advertisements. 
Partly in consequence of the revival of art as 
applied to decoration and furniture, the birth of 
which revival is undoubtedly due to the re-introduc- 
tion of the Gothic styles, and partly in consequence 
of the revulsion from that very Gothic revival to- 
wards certain modified forms of the Renaissance, 
a good deal of interest has been awakened in the 
remains of the furniture of a century ago. What 
time has spared of the generally excellent furniture 
of the times of William ITI., Queen Anne, and the 
early Georges has been exhumed from the garrets 
and cellars to which it had been consigned to make 
room for the newer fashion (style it could scarcely be 
called) of the earlier years of the present century. 
These specimens have been so much appreciated 
that our cabinet-makers are now largely engaged in 





SHAPED-TOP TABLE, BY CHIPPENDALE. 








_ manufacturing modern reproductions and imitations 
of them. Whether better models might not be 
selected is a question upon which opinion is much 
divided, but it will at least be interesting to know 


CLOCK-CASE, BY CHIPPENDALE. 


exactly what sort of furniture the cabinet-makers of 
the eighteenth century produced, and not without 
use to try to distinguish the qualities for which it 
is chiefly admirable. 
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It goes without saying that constructive truth in 
design was not carried out by the furniture-makers 
of that time. Chippendale, and still more Sheraton, 
lived too late for their art to be pure. The style 
called “ Rococo” had swamped all pure design in 
France, and was already introduced into this country. 
On the other side of the Channel, with Louis XVI. 
a somewhat more modest and severe style came in 
vogue, and in England Thomas Sheraton and the 
Adams made good use of it; but still in this latter 
style, even in its purest examples, the constructive 
capabilities of the materials were consistently ignored. 
The lines are straighter and the curves less wild in 
their play than in the Rococo, but there is yet no 
evidence that this was so from a knowledge of the 
legitimate use of material. On the contrary, the 
construction is everywhere hidden; there is no hint 
as to how the things were made, and in nearly every 
case the designs might have been produced as readily 
in stone or metal as in wood. 

In turning over the original drawings made by 
the brothers Adam, carefully preserved at the Soanean 
Museum, which are so comprehensive in their variety 
of subject that they embrace almost every article, 
movable or fixed, in and about a house, we find 
throughout the same characteristic. No thought of 
the material seems to have entered into the mind of 
the designer. The forms are all adapted from 
classical types, and the architectural features of 
temples built of slabs of marble are dragged in to 
do duty as members of furniture intended to be con- 
structed in wood, while the Arabesques of Raphael 
are tortured into the fashioning of door-handles and 
punch-ladles. 

It is, then, evident that we must not look at the 
work of the men of the eighteenth century with the 
eye of the purist. We must consider them, as in 
fairness they ought to be considered, with reference 
to the taste and feelings of the times in which they 
worked ; and with this limitation we shall certainly 
find much more to admire and to praise than to 
condemn in their productions. 

The first in point of time of the makers with 
whom we are at present concerned, and perhaps the 
most characteristic and influential one, is Thomas 
Chippendale, a cabinet-maker, whose business was 
carried on partly by himself and partly perhaps by 
his sons, in St. Martin’s Lane, during almost the 
whole of the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
In order to realise how characteristic and how influen- 
tial he was, we must endeavour to picture what sort 
of furniture he found prevalent when he commenced 
his life’s work, and roughly what were some of the 
external circumstances of the times in which he lived. 

Without going further back than to the time of 
Charles II., we may assume, speaking generally, that 
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in the houses of royalty and the nobility the fur- 
niture consisted partly of the old ancestral furniture 
handed down with the house (chiefly Elizabethan 
and Jacobean, with perhaps a few articles of foreign 
make imported by some travelled forefather), and 
partly of new importations, from Paris, of the kind 
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would remain practically unchanged during the short 
reign of James II. With the advent of William 
of Orange, a large infusion of Dutch taste became 
manifest. In architecture the last vestiges of Gothic 
detail yet left flickering in the later Jacobean work, 
together with the Palladian exotics of Inigo Jones 


HANGING CHINA CABINET, BY CHIPPENDALE. 


of work in fashion under Louis XIV. (chiefly Boule 
work). In the homes of the people the staple would 
undoubtedly be the commoner and simpler types of 
the Jacobean, the material usually oak ;. tables and 
chairs of the kinds now so popular with artists as 
well as others, generally resembling the modilier 
shown in the Dutch genre pictures. The oaken 
chests, cupboards, and presses, more or less carved, 
now so frequently seen, also belonged originally to 
that and contiguous times, although their manufacture 
was continued, especially in the more remote rural 
districts, to much more recent years. This position 


and his successors, were extinguished altogether, the 
vernacular red brick came in, and the furniture 
underwent a corresponding revolution. Marquetry 
of the most florid description was introduced— 
inlaying had previously been very sparingly used 
in England—and Dutch and other foreign speci- 
mens were eagerly bought by the well-to-do classes. 
In the poorer homes, doubtless, the Jacobean style, 
from its constructive cheapness, was still continued. 
The characteristics of the Dutch marquetry are well 
known. Shaping and bulging the fronts and sides 
of chests of drawers, bureaux, and cabinets inte 
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curves is one of them; another is the bandiness 
of the legs of the chairs and tables. 

Meanwhile the French were gradually elaborating 
their fearful and wonderful Rococo style; and it 
cannot be matter for surprise that a new departure 
so pronounced, and withal so luxurious, should have 
had an irresistible charm for people of wealth and 
fashion, who were also profoundly ignorant of and 
uninterested in art. Once introduced here, it speedily 
became the ruling style for the titled and wealthy 
of the land, and even the middle classes cast wistful 
looks at gilt rock and shell curves, which seemed to 
them the embodiment of luxury and refinement.* 

The time when Chippendale appeared on the scene 
seems to have been one very favourable to the success 
of his enterprise. The middle classes were already 
accumulating wealth, and beginning to assume the 
numerical and political importance they have now 
attained. The troubles of civil war were over, the 
reigning dynasty had successfully overcome the last 
attempt at revolution, and the situation promised 
an age wherein the comforts of life might again 
be enjoyed in security. Our trade with Holland, 
doubtless very largely fostered by the Dutch pro- 
clivities of William III., had helped to disseminate 
a love for the pottery and lacquer work of the East ; 
artificial wants were multiplying, and the middle 
classes above all wanted for the furnishing of their 
rapidly rising substantial dwellings something more 
sumptuous than the humble simplicity of the com- 
mon Jacobean—something which would 
have a taste at least of the luxurious 
extravagance of the French reigning 
style. 

A collateral circumstance may also be 
adduced as having influenced to some 
extent the style of the furniture destined 
to succeed the Jacobean. This was the 
introduction of Spanish mahogany, which 
is stated to have taken place circa 1720. 

The chief woods hitherto used for ordinary 
domestic furniture were oak, chestnut, 
ash, and beech. The Jacobean and cog- 
nate styles, consisting fundamentally of 


* In speaking of periods and reigns, the dates 
must of course be understood very generally. From 
the first introduction of a few articles of a new 
style by somebody in search of novelty, to the 
general dissemination of such a style amongst the 
people, a considerable period of time must, of 
course, in these slow-moving days, have necessarily 
elapsed. So, too, in the case of a particular maker 
we may know approximately the limiting dates 
between which his furniture was produced, but 
the time when his furniture—i.e., furniture of his 
own make or copied by others—would be most pre- 
valent must have been several years subsequent 
to its first production. 
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“framing” based on rectangular forms and de- 
corated with characteristic carving and turning, 
may be described as essentially suitable for oak, of 
which the open character of the grain forbids any 
extreme minuteness of detail. The particular qualities 
of the work of Chippendale and his contemporaries 
and successors demanded, on the other hand, the use 
of a very different material. Chippendale’s delicate 
carving and his free use of curves, even in con- 
structive members of his designs, could only have 
been satisfactorily wrought out in a wood of fine, 
hard, and close grain, and one which also possessed 
great lateral tenacity. The additional charm of deep 
and rich colour and high polish was also a novelty 
serving much to recommend the use of Spanish 
mahogany. It is scarcely too much to say that, 
but for the introduction of this beautiful wood, the 
speciality in the work of the cabinet-makers of the 
eighteenth century would have been impossible. 

At this juncture, then, and under some such cir- 
cumstances as we have endeavoured to realise above, 
we may assume Thomas Chippendale to have es- 
tablished himself in the business of cabinet-making 
in St. Martin’s Lane some years previously to 1754. 
Of his personal history and connections little appears 
to be certainly known, although it is probable that 
a diligent search amongst the parish registers of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields might reveal some in- 
structive facts and dates. For our purpose, being 
concerned chiefly with his work, it will be sufficient 
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to say with Mr. J. Hungerford Pollen that “he was 
descended from a family of carvers, and inherited the 
skill which had been general in his craft since the 
days of Grinling Gibbons.” 

The earliest of his catalogues preserved at South 
Kensington is dated 1754, and gives us incidentally 
a few glimpses of what manner of man he was. A 
somewhat Hogarthian sturdiness and independence, 
together with the characteristic spirit of the British 
tradesman, as limned by Defoe, seem to gleam out 
from the tone of his preface and the introductory 
remarks prefixed to his designs. Witness his uncom- 
promising defiance of the critics, whose censures he 
promises to repay with contempt, adding, “‘ Let them 
unmolested deal out their pointless abuse, and con- 
vince the world they have neither good-nature to 
commend, judgment to correct, nor skill to execute 
what they find fault with.” Apparently, too, he 
had been moved to wrath by some rivals in the trade 
who had doubted whether certain of his designs 
were capable of execution. This is referred to in the 
following complimentary manner : “ I will not scruple 
to attribute this to malice, ignorance, and inability ; ” 
and he concludes his preface thus: “I am confident 
I can convince all noblemen, gentlemen, and others 
who will honour 
me with their com- 
mands, that every 
design caa be im- 
proved, both as to 
beauty and enrich- 
ment in the execu- 
tion of it, by their 
most obedient ser- 
vant, — Thomas 
Chippendale.” 

The catalogue 
illustrates a most 
remarkable variety 
of articles. I say 
“remarkable,” be- 
cause up to about 
those days our 
habits were much 
simpler than they 
were later, and 
the furniture of 
an ordinary dwel- 
ling house would 
consequently be 
much less numerous and varied. More especially 
all the numberless contrivances, whether cabinets, 
hanging shelves, or tray-topped tables, destined for 
the display of objects of merely ornamental value, 
had their origin about this time. For it was now 
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that articles of pottery, lacquer, and metal-work 
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WINE-COOLER, BY CHIPPENDALE. 





were collected, not for use, but solely to be looked 
at. Greater personal convenience and ease were 
also demanded ; chairs were required more luxurious 
to sit upon; sofas and couches were also beginning 
to be common. The rapidly spreading habits of 
reading and writing required furniture contrived 


specially for the convenient arrangement of books, 


papers, and writing implements. At meals, too, 
the simplicity of old times was fast vanishing, and 
a variety of arrangements for the storing of liquors 
and the disposition of the various articles used at 
table were wanted. The increasing popularity of 
tea also gave birth to many little articles of fur- 
niture — caddies, trays, tea-tables, and so forth. 
Chippendale and his contemporaries, it must be 
remembered, had to invent many of these pieces 
of furniture, for which no antecedent models were 
in existence. 

Chippendale’s ordinary furniture may be conve- 
niently classified under three distinct heads of very 
various artistic value. The first is the pure Rococo, 
in which he appears as “the caryer” simply. It 
consists of looking-glass frames carved in soft 
wood and gilt, doors and other parts of furniture 
carved in Spanish mahogany. In this class of his 
work we find, as 
Mr. Basil Champ- 
neys has happily 
described it, “ in- 
temperately flow- 
ing lines, wan- 
tonly — twisting 
volutes, fantastic 
and unmeaning 
forms, suggestive 
about equally of 
organic and in- 
organic nature; 
bursting here into 
a gryphon’s or 
=~ sphynx’s head, 
e there into a bunch 
of flowers; writh- 
ing into a mer- 
maid, or culmi- 
nating in a trophy ; 
here the volutes 
are propped with 
an utterly dissipa- 
ted and abandoned 
Gothic shaft; there is the ghost of a classic pedi- 
ment; here a whole piece of ruin is bodily foisted 
in; a fortuitous interval is occupied by a sportsman 
or a flirtation, or by the conventional Chinaman with 
the impossible moustache and inconceivable hat. The 
two sides of the design are seldom alike; symmetry 
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is ostentatiously avoided ; everything twists, twirls, 
writhes, changes, gets distorted, like the images in a 
dyspeptic dream over a book of travels, from which 
the reader will be glad to awake.” 

Fortunately for Chippendale’s fame this class of 
work forms but an insignificant portion of the remains 
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straight are enriched with delicate, shallow, sunk 
carved work, sometimes based on geometrical patterns. 
The backs of chairs, although consisting of curved 
forms, have commonly a rectilinear disposition of the 
principal lines, and the curvatures of the construc- 
tional members are so subtle and restrained that the 
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of his furniture now extant—a fact which is perhaps 
owing in some measure to its constructive weakness. 
Its merits are purely those of the skilful carver. 

A second important characteristic style was that 
which may be described as the “ fretwork.” Some of 
the pieces coming under this description, shelves and 
cabinets for china, amongst others, are constructed 
almost wholly of thin slabs of wood pierced with 
a great variety of small patterns, many of them very 
intricate. These are dainty pieces of furniture, well 
suited for the drawing-room and boudoir; and it 
speaks volumes for the care and finish in the work- 
manship that any of them have been handed down 
to us in a perfect state during so long an existence. 

To my mind, however, what is sound of the re- 
putation that Chippendale has earned, apart from 
the excellence of his workmanship, lies in the fur- 
niture coming under the last head of our division— 
in pieces wherein we find the decoration applied, a 
little lavishly, it is true, with a certain admixture of 
straight lines and plain surfaces with which to con- 
trast it. In these, members otherwise square and 


impression of strong wooden construction is not wholly 
destroyed. The supporting members, such as legs of 
tables and chairs, are often straight, and the carving, 
where applied, is kept so shallow that it does not 
interfere with the apparent or real capacity of the 
parts for the function for which they are designed. 
By the courtesy of Messrs. Wright and Mansfield 
we are enabled to illustrate this paper with represen- 
tations of some characteristic pieces from their collec- 
tion, consisting of the table, c'ock-case, china cabinet, 
wine-cooler, and stool. Lord Dover has also kindly 
permitted us to engrave the double chair figured on 
page 497—a very quaint and pleasing example. 
About the perfection of the workmanship of this 
furniture, and the refined beauty of the carving, 
every detail of which seems to have been dwelt 
upon with loving care, it would not be easy to - 
speak too highly. In appraising his merits it must 
always be remembered that Chippendale was pre- 
eminently a carver; and as a carver producing work 
applied to objects of utility, he holds an unchal- 
lenged position. Cuartes Dempsey. 








THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON. 


(From the Painting by Ludwig Knaus.) 
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“THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON.” 


By Lupwic Knaus. 
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ERR KNAUS has the experience of a quarter 
of a century for his guide in catching the 
stream of popular applause, and has maintained his 
position of favour with his fellow-countrymen, and 
with his Paris colleagues, during that time, with 
a “wisdom” which, after all, has its own use and 
application in the fine arts as well as in the old- 
clothes trade. The subject of the picture we engrave 
is born of that gentler phase of “Juden Hass” 
which finds its.expression in humour. It came out 
exactly at the favourable moment, and it floated on 
a current of popular excitement to popularity. 
There is a more caustic and “unfriendly” (to 
use a German term) motive in the subject chosen for 
this picture than is generally characteristic of Herr 
Knaus, whose humour has always been distinguished 
for the qualities described by the French critics as 
“la bonté et la douceur,” and by the Germans as 
“Gemuethlichkeit ;” but the subject is selected 
without ‘ malice,” and treated certainly in the spirit 
of geniality familiar to the admirers of Herr Knaus. 
The wise old Jew has, in fact, a very noble old head 
behind his “aggressive” nose, and there is nothing 
absolutely repulsive in the Semitic features of the 
younger Codlingsby ; in fact, Herr Knaus has given 
us the humour of the joke—no doubt an incident 
of “ acquisition ”—and has judiciously suppressed the 
uglier expressions of greed and low cunning which a 
less refined artist would have made the key-note of 
the picture. And this has been the great value in the 
world of Herr Knaus, and other humorous painters 
of his, or superior, calibre—such men as Wilkie 
and Meissonier—who direct their great power con- 
sistently and by impulse to the charitable side of 





the humorous. It is far from being the easiest side 
to express: sarcasm and unrelenting ridicule are a 
great deal easier, more obvious, and more shallow, and 
therefore more readily acceptable to the multitude ; 
and, in consequence, since the early days when Herr 
Knaus at Paris came happily under the influence of 
Meissonier, there have arisen armies of caricaturists 
and satirists cheaply venomous, against half a dozen 
gentle humorists of this kind. It is now about 
thirty years ago that Herr Knaus attracted public 
attention, especially that of the French critics, to 
his subjects, in the manner of Wilkie; representing 
the incidents of German peasant life, with defective 
technical skill, but with a’ sympathetic intention and 
an appreciation of “ sentiment and expression ” which 
covered, even in the opinion of Charles Blanc, his 
want of “boldness and solidity of execution.” His 
“ Golden Wedding,” which he exhibited in the Salon 
of 1859, was perhaps the most successful of his 
earlier works, and is spoken of very highly. by the 
French critics of the time, though they accuse Herr 
Knaus in the same breath with running about after 
“petites intentions comiques,’ and call him “un 
peu bourgeois” in his aspirations; but when the 
“Golden Wedding” was followed by the “ Baptism” 
of the following year, they had nothing but praise 
for the painter. 

Herr Knaus has now acquired brilliant technical 
qualities, and a fidelity of observation worthy of 
Meissonier himself. In the year 1876 he painted 
for the Empress of Russia a “ Holy Family ”—“a 
new departure,” says a German critic, “in which 
his spirit of simplicity and sympathy gained him a 
fresh triumph in the style of Murillo.” 
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HEN this century was ten years old and Haydon 
was twenty-four, he was painting his third 
picture, “ Macbeth.” It represented the thane stepping 
to the bed to murder the king; and it was executed, 
through some misapprehension on Haydon’s part, in 
fulfilment of a commission from Sir George Beau- 
mont, who did not want so large a work. This 
gave rise to a misunderstanding between painter 
and patron which was shortly set right, but not 
before Haydon had gratified his ruling passion by 
writing self-important letters to one of the best and 
kindest friends he ever had. Sir George, by the 
69 


way, advised him about this time to paint smaller 
canvases for “ pot-boiling ” purposes, and the prudent 
Wilkie, of course, seconded the salutary advice—on 
which Haydon never acted until it was perhaps too 
late to do so with effect, and by the offer of which he 
was considerably piqued; as he was by much other 
good counsel given by Wilkie, who was as friendly to 
Haydon as Haydon’s perversity, suspicious vanity, 
and sensitive jealousy would permit him to be. 
Perhaps Haydon’s determination to paint the heroic 
or nothing, in spite of his friends, was strengthened 
by his “ Dentatus” carrying off, at this time, the 
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prize of 100 guineas offered by the British Gallery 
for the best historical picture. Haydon was also 
encouraged by this one triumph (how fatally mis- 
leading was subsequently shown) to develop his 
hostility to the Academy, where this same picture 
had been badly hung a year before; though with 
characteristic inconsistency he put down his name for 
election, and naturally did not get a single vote. At 
the close of 1810 he was told that his father must 
finally withdraw from him the pecuniary support 
that had been extended for six years—ominous news 
which the painter, wrapped up in his own ambition 
and blind to everything beside, did not receive with 
very good grace. Presuming, therefore, on the future ; 
arguing that if “ Dentatus” won the 100 guineas, 
surely the “ Macbeth,” three times better, would 
win the 300 guineas which the British Gallery now 
offered as a new prize; at once sanguine and needy 
(to be either of which is dangerous to peace, but to 
be both almost certain destruction), Haydon began to 
borrow, and henceforth was never free from debt as 
long as he lived. It would take too much space to 
trace in detail the progress of this impecuniosity. 
Well has Douglas Jerrold said, “ Of what a hideous 
progeny is debt the father! What lies, what mean- 
ness, what invasions on self-respect, what cares, what 
double-dealing! How, in due season, it will carve 
the frank, open face into wrinkles ; how, like a knife, 
it will stab the honest heart!” That Haydon had a 
heart honest in intention there must not be a doubt ; 
but something more than intention is needed to pre- 
serve honour. When he bought and borrowed he 
always meant to pay and to repay ; but when he could 
not do this he consoled himself by expressing as much 
generous annoyance as if there were no meaning in 
the French proverb which reminds us that “a hun- 
dred years of vexation will not pay a farthing of 
debt.”” From his friends, from his acquaintance, from 
his patrons, from public men whom he interested 
in his misfortunes, from his landlord, from his 
tradesmen, from his pupils, and from the Jews, he 
begged and borrowed, receiving in gifts, or in 
payment for pictures which the purchasers did not 
really want, or in subscriptions for engravings be- 
spoken equally in kindness, a large sum of money 
from first to last. Like all facile borrowers, Haydon 
appeared to think he was conferring a favour when 
he repaid the loans that had been advanced; and 
in referring to them he used phrases that convince 
us of his heartfelt sympathy with the proverbial 
Irishman who “wasted a magnificent fortune in 
paying his debts.” 

Forster’s “Essay on Decision of Character” 
encouraged Haydon to persevere, when, in 1812, 
he found himself with “Macbeth,” the work of 
three years, on his hands, and without money. He 





tells us that he read and re-read it, prayed with all 
his heart, resolved to avoid all extravagances, and 
then, with Haydon-like folly, he sat down and wrote 
an attack on the Academy which appeared in the 
Examiner. Ifthe Academy was even further from per- 
fection then than it is now, it was the more dangerous 
on that very account for a struggling artist to assault 
a body which exercised a tyranny and monopoly in 
things artistic. Many of Haydon’s proposed reforms 
were obviously needed, and one of them, that the 
Academicians should have the right to hang only 
four works at the exhibition, instead of eight, will 
not perhaps be much longer delayed. Haydon, 
however, right or wrong, could not have made a 
greater mistake than in venturing on the exposure 
of a powerful organisation among the members of 
which there was probably hardly one who could 
afford to act on the generous instinct (accompaniment 
of genius) of our own Millais, or who possessed the 
catholic taste and toleration of a Leighton; but which 
consisted of plenty of small reputations, royally 
incorporated into a clique who hid their littleness 
under Academic disguises and could not bear the 
cloak to be torn aside. Men who felt their personal 
inferiority to Haydon were not slow to take ad- 
vantage of their official prestige in a contest which 
Haydon himself had provoked, and the end of which 
could only be his defeat. This was human as well 
as Academic nature; but the Academic nature which 
allowed itself, when Haydon was old and had no 
bread in the house for himself or for his heroic wife, 
to remember his silly rancour, and to refuse from 
the Academy’s hoarded thousands a substantial allow- 
ance to this old servant and master of art, was surely 
less than human. The moral whereof is, so far as 
Haydon and all struggling artists are concerned— 
keep to your brushes and leave pens alone. Literary 
controversy destroys the peace that is requisite for 
a painter; and as for reform, there are very few 
reformers or would-be reformers who would not have 
done wisely to begin—and to stay—at home. 
Haydon’s connection with literature was not con- 
fined to controversy. He kept a diary which proves 
him to have possessed at least a great facility with 
his pen, and he was a diligent student of classic and 
modern authors. Indeed, that he wrote and read too 
much will be the opinion even of those who believe 
that a general cultivation is good for the painter. 
To these distractions were added those produced 
by constant debt: with this result—that Haydon’s 
actual accomplishment on canvas was small. The 
years 1812 and 1813 saw him at work on his 
“Solomon’s Judgment,” which was exhibited early 
in 1814, and, after gaining for its painter a second 
hundred guineas as a premium from the British 
Gallery, was sold for 700 guineas. Moreover, 
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it obtained for him the freedom of Plymouth— 
a compliment which naturally gratified him as 
coming from his native town. Less important 
pictures, loans and gifts from friends, kept the “ pot 
boiling” till 1820, when another large canvas, 
“Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem,” was exhibited in 
the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and afterwards in 
Scotland, with so much success that about £3,000 
was taken in shillings at the doors. In the same 
year, while looking over some prints in the British 
Museum, Haydon saw a representation of the raising 
of Lazarus with a hole where the head of Lazarus 
ought to have been. “ My imagination,” he says, 
“filled the vacancy, and I trembled at my terrific 
conception of the head;” and those who have 
observed the inner workings of the creative faculty 
in literature and art will not be astonished to learn 
that from this trifling incident and sudden inspira- 
tion resulted an order for a canvas nineteen feet 
long by fifteen feet high, and the production of 
the picture now in the National Gallery, to which 
we have already referred as containing Haydon’s 
grandest work. The painter while employed on it, in 
1821, was arrested for the first time. “The officer 
behaved like a man. I told him I must shave, and 


begged him to walk into the painting-room. When 
I came down I found him perfectly agitated at 


‘Lazarus.’ ‘Oh, my God! sir,’ said he, ‘I won’t take 
you. Give me your word to meet me at twelve at 
the attorney’s.’” Haydon settled everything that 
night without entering prison, going instead, by 
way of one of those contrasts of which his life 
presented many, and which he morbidly enjoyed, 
to a party at Lord Grosvenor’s. “My mind,” he 
confides to us, “ was extremely affected, after the 
insult I had just received, on entering a room full 
of lovely women, splendid furniture, exquisite pic- 
tures. I strolled about amidst sparkling eyes, 
musing in the midst. Sir George Beaumont asked 
me to come home and see what he had been doing; 
so I walked home with him, and as I wanted to 
know where somebody lived, he sent his servant to 
accompany me, and so I walked across the square, 
with the servant of a man of high rank at my heels, 
as grandly as a bashaw, after having been tapped on 
the shoulder by a bailiff two hours before.” Still, not- 
withstanding the glamour which attached in Haydon’s 
mind to being escorted by the servant of “a man of 
high rank,” there was no money in the house— not 
a shilling”’—and the great picture was only half 
done. Haydon was fortunately able to console himself 
by looking at the head of “ Lazarus” and exclaiming, 
“Good God! can the painter of that face tremble ? 
can he be in difficulty? It was like a delusion.” 
Looking now at the awful face, we cannot wonder 
at the painter’s exclamation. But, alas! not for 
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long was he allowed, even by the consciousness of 
a great capacity, to think of his bodily necessities as 
unrealities ; for his arrest at the instance of “ Smith, 
the colourman in Piccadilly, with whom I had 
dealt for fifteen years,” gave him ground for a new 
grievance against that most unreasonable of created 
beings in the opinion of Haydon, a creditor who 
wants to be paid; and before the end of 1822 yet 
another execution was put into his home. These 
difficulties were temporarily staved off without any 
serious inconvenience ; but even after “ Lazarus” was 
finished and successfully exhibited, the crisis could 
not be longer delayed, and the entry in his journal 
for April 22nd, 1823, begins, “ Well, I am in prison,” 
the writer adding by way of that consolation in a 
comparison with genius which rarely failed him, “so 
were Bacon, Raleigh, and Cervantes.” His letters 
to creditors and his appearances in court were in 
keeping with his character, in which a love of 
posing as a-neglected genius, which indeed he almost 
was, largely entered. Released from the debtors’ 
prison to begin life again, he met fresh difficul- 
ties; and at last, when there was no coal in the 
house one November day, and no money to buy any, 
he determined to take the advice thrown away on 
him by his best friends years before, and to paint 
portraits for a livelihood, while he devoted what 
time he could seize from this mercenary labour to the 
larger works by which his ambition might be grati- 
fied, but which did not suffice for the supply of his 
needs. To him, who was so full of the spirit of a 
true artist, it was bitter indeed to begin to look at 
his art with the eye of a tradesman; but necessity 
can recognise no nice distinctions. Till too late, 
however, had he postponed his practice as a portrait- 
painter; and he failed to conceal even from himself 
that he could do no real justice to his sitters. A 
subject-picture, “ Pharaoh Dismissing the Israelites,” 
relieved the monotony and drudgery of the portrait- 
work in 1825; and 1826 saw the completion of a 
representation of “ Venus Appearing to Anchises,” 
as described in Homeric song. The same year 
brought him a new patron in Lord Egremont, who 
forthwith bought from him pictures of “ Alexander 
Taming Bucephalus,” and “Eucles.” Another im- 
prisonment gave Haydon the opportunity of paint- 
ing the “ Mock Election” picture in the Queen’s 
Bench; and in 1828, after he was free, he pro- 
duced, as a supplementary work, the “ Chairing the 
Member.” George IV. bought the former for 500 
guineas; a country gentleman near Exeter—Mr. 
Francis by name—the latter for £300; and the 
painter netted about £500 more by the exhibition and 
the sale of drawings of the two works. In 1829 was 
painted the “ Punch” which is now in the National 
Gallery, Hogarthian in character, and in direct 
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contrast to the great and solemn “ Raising of 
Lazarus,” its only companion representative of 
Haydon in our great treasury. Working on his 
“Xenophon ;” being arrested again, and again released; 
making appeals to public men and institutions for 
endowments for art and relief for himself, and 
executing a few portraits, brought Haydon through 
the year 1830; and in 1831 he produced the 
“Napoleon at St. Helena,” which Sir Robert Peel 
bought, and about which Wordsworth wrote a lauda- 
tory sonnet. ‘ The Reform Banquet” was painted 
in 1832, and gave Haydon a fine opportunity of 
impressing on the Whig ministers, when they sat 
to him, the necessity of public encouragement of 
art. To the leaders of the rival party Haydon also 
appealed with a fervour which refused to be affected 
by rebuffs. Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of 
Wellington, who had both shown him great kind- 
nesses, were wearied by his solicitations on this and 
other matters. When a public commission to paint 
the Iron Duke was given to Haydon, the Duke sat 
to him, but with the innumerable and sentimental 
representations of the hero which Haydon projected 
he would have nothing to do, even refusing the 
loan of his sword or his uniform. The sentiment of 
which the Duke sternly disapproved was, however, 
turned to account by Haydon in quite a multitude 
of sketches and pictures of “ Napoleon Musing” in 
exile, after the manner of the original picture he had 
painted for Sir Robert Peel. Haydon appealed to 
the people too in capital lectures delivered all over 
the kingdom, on behalf of popular education in art. 
That those appeals were partially successful at last 
every one knows—but not until Haydon had passed 
out of sight. He sowed, with infinite pain and with 
almost superhuman toil, the seed which others were 
to reap. He lived till he recognised that he was 
doomed to this living extinction, and then he refused 
to live longer. The year 1842 saw him at work on 
his pictures of “Mary of Guise,” of “The Battle 
of Poictiers,”’ of “ Alexander the Great” encounter- 
ing and killing a lion, of “The Maid of Saragossa,” 
and of “Curtius Leaping into the Gulf” — the 
second work he had produced on this subject. But 
the year was more memorable in his history as 
that in which the Fine Arts Commission issued a 
notice of the conditions of a cartoon-competition 
for the decoration of the new Houses of Parliament. 
Imagine the zeal with which Haydon experimented 
with fresco-painting, and the delight with which he 
sketched cartoons of the Curse pronounced against 
Adam and Eve, and of the triumphant entry into 
London of the Black Prince with the French king as 
his prisoner. The “huzza” with which he began 


his labour was followed by more melancholy ex- 
clamations as it proceeded, and when he found 
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other competitors—his juniors and in some cases 
his inferiors—consulted and petted by the Govern- 
ment and the press, “I have lived,” he writes, “ to 
see a vote by the State for high art, for which I 
have laboured, and to find myself, though the cause 
of the movement, utterly forgotten.” Faint flashes 
of hope for himself and for his “dear country’s 
glory” relieved the gloom of toil amidst pressing 
poverty, till the cartoons were safely placed in West- 
minster Hall to await the decision of the judges. 
That decision was unfavourable to Haydon. July lst, 
1843, is chronicled by him as “a day of great misery. 
I said to my dear love,‘I am not included.? Her 
expression was a study. She said, ‘ We shall be 
ruined.’” Then comes a sad entry, “Seven pounds 
was raised on my daughter’s and Mary’s dresses,” 
followed by another yet sadder: “One struggles 
still to trust in God, but I am afraid to do so any 
longer, from my own unworthiness.” The wound 
rankled deeply, and it was not healed by any popular 
appreciation of his two works, “The Banishment of 
Aristides” and “The Burning of Rome,” exhibited 
in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, in April, 1846. 
The receipts in entrance money, on which the bare 
subsistence of the painter and his family depended, 
were wretchedly small. “TI call on God,” he writes, 
‘who has led me through the wilderness for forty- 
two years, under every depression and every excite- 
ment, to sixty years of age, not to desert me in this 
eleventh hour.” And now, at last, over that fine, ° 
if distorted, mind, rolled the clouds of blackest 
night. 

On the 21st of June, 1846, he wrote in his 
diary: “Slept horribly. Prayed in sorrow, and got 
up in agitation.” On the 22nd he wrote: “ God 
forgive me, Amen.” On this morning, the last of . 
his life, he had risen early, gone out, and returned, 
apparently tired, at nine. He then wrote, and after 
affectionately embracing his wife, who was going out 
for a call, went into his studio, and there in a 
few minutes he perished by his own hand. Over 
the details of the tragedy and over the misguided 
judgment of the suicide we need not linger, but 
only now remember that, even as he died by his own 
hand, so also by his own hand he lives. There, on 
the walls of the right-hand staircase of the National 
Gallery, stands the “ Lazarus” whose expression 
will yet awe multitudes, when many of the works 
in the rooms devoted to the British school excite in 
the visitor only a smile of compassion. For with all 
his faults, Haydon was a giant among the ‘majority 
of his successful compeers; and when, in the not 
distant future, these are almost lost to view, head 
and shoulders above them, as artist and as man, 
the figure of Benjamin Robert Haydon “will be 
affectionately discerned. Joun OLDCASTLE. 














UCH as we have described it to 
be, the block-book period may 
be considered to have ended 
with the production of the 
| “Speculum Humane Salva- 
tionis,’ about 1471—1474. 
We should have been led to 
= expect that the early books 
printed with movable types would have been illus- 
trated with large numbers of wood-cuts, especially 
as their predecessors had been composed mainly of 
illustrations, the text being quite subordinated to 
them. This, however, was not the case. No sooner 
had the employment of movable types taken its place 
among the processes of the printer’s craft, than 
it seemed to oust the rival method at one blow. 
Because it was no longer necessary to engrave the 
type upon a block of wood, it became no longer 
customary to employ wood-blocks at all; and for a 
time book-illustrations were very little used. About 
the same time the art of copper-plate engraving 
advanced with rapid strides, and artsts devoted 
themselves to it rather than to its humbler rival. 

The volumes produced at the presses of the day 
differed also very greatly in subject-matter from those 
which had come from the hands of the early wood- 
cutter. The great facility offered by the new inven- 
tion for the multiplication of works of literary interest 
or every-day utility was not slow to be turned to 
account. Presses were soon set up in most of the 
University towns, and a very large number of the 
books which came from them were intended to supply 
the demands of the student class. Editions of gram- 
mars and selections from the classics followed each 
other rapidly, and with them were numerous religious 
dissertations and extracts from the early Fathers. 
For a few years, therefore, we find almost an entire 
absence of wood-cuts from printed books. It was not 
till somewhat later that the large demand for books of 
devotion arose, which once more set the wood-cutter 
to work to produce the series of cuts with which it 
soon became customary to embellish them. 

The most active of the early presses were at work 
at Louvain. John of Westphalia is found printing 
there on the 9th of December, 1474; and John Vel- 
dener, coming, as he says, at the invitation of the 
University authorities, had commenced work in the 
same town by 1475. These men were followed by 
others, who either set up in opposition to them or in 
partnership with them. They printed numerous and 
important books, folios with large margins, in type 
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cleanly cut and beautifully finished, but they seldom 
employed wood-cuts. In 1475, indeed, John of 
Westphalia used a small portrait of himself as the 
mark of his press, and his example was copied 
by his brother Conrad in the following year. Both 
medallions were on the whole carefully finished, the 
latter especially so. 

The pleasing effect is produced by the careful 
shaping and right combination of many little spaces 
of white, each well designed in itself and prettily 
grouped with its neighbours, like flecks of summer 
cloud in an evening sky. The background of reti- 
culated lines is well arranged, each mesh of the net 
being slightly different in shape from the others, but 
all together producing an effect, not of crookedness, 
for that would attract attention away from the head, 
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ANTWERP WORK OF 1495. 
(From A. Van Liesvelt’s “‘ Dutch Hours.”) 


nor of stiff regularity, for that would have the same 
result, but of just sufficient change and variety to be 
pleasant without drawing the eye away from the face 
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itself. So that probably most people looking at the 
print would never notice the background of network 
at all. The whole is surrounded by a circular border, 
not displaying any striking intricacy of design, but 
yet in harmonious subordination, adding a graceful 
finish to the rest—and therefore rightly fulfilling 
its task. 

The first book containing any large number of 
wood-cut illustrations was printed in December, 1475, 
by Veldener. It was entitied “ Fasciculus Temporum,” 
a history of the world written after the manner of 
the day, and consisting of a string of legends dressed 
up in a modern fashion. The same book had been 
printed at Cologne in the preceding year by one 
Arnold te Huernen, and illustrated by a certain 
number of rather indifferent cuts. With a copy of 
this edition before him, Veldener set to work to re- 
produce it, imitating the cuts as well as he could, 
though not exactly copying them. The blocks made 
by him, or by the man he employed, were poor little 
things, but they have a certain importance in the 
history of art. 

When in 1478 Veldener moved his residence to 
the important town of Utrecht, he took these blocks 
with him, and used them again in a second edition of 
the same book. But he did not use them only; he 
was anxious to send forth a more elaborate volume, 
and to that end employed an artist to make him some 
more blocks. The artist had clearly seen the “‘ Speculum 
Humane Salvationis,” for he copies the prints of the 
Ark of the Covenant and the Golden Candlestick 
directly from that book. This surprises us less when 
we know that the original blocks from which the 
“Speculum” cuts were printed came into the posses- 
sion of Veldener at Utrecht; he cut them up and 
made small blocks of them, and used them himself 
in that form in several of his books. 

But the artist who worked for Veldener worked 
also for another printer in the same town of Utrecht. 
We find cuts obviously by him in a most interesting 
book called the ‘‘ Book of the Golden Throne of the 
Four-and-Twenty Elders.” Who the printer of this 
may have been we cannot discover, we only know 
that he marked some of his books with a monogram 
variously read as “Gl” or “Gt.” A certain number 
of books are found printed in the same type as those 
so signed, and all therefore are grouped together 
as the productions of the anonymous printer. The 
cuts in the “Golden Throne” are of an exceptional 
nature, and deserve a word or two of notice. 

They represent the Soul, under the guise of a 
woman, listening to the instructions of one of the 
four-and-twenty elders, before each of whom the 
author takes her in turn. Four-and-twenty cuts were 
therefore required. Five of these are impressions 
from one block repeated, the remainder are from 
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various combinations of three blocks, chosen in turn 
from a larger number. These consist of four borders, 
five souls, and six elders—any one of the elders and 
any one of the souls being placed side by side within 
any of the borders. By this means great variety was 
attainable at little expense. The cuts, though no 
doubt somewhat rude, and altogether wanting in the 
finish to which we are so accustomed in the present 
day, are not without a certain simple grace of their 
own; and, considering the early date at which they 
were made, and the rudeness of the tools which were 
all that a common workman could command, we 
cannot refuse to give them some meed of praise. 
Many more blocks were engraved by this artist for 
Veldener, on the whole evidencing an increase of 
power by practice; but we must pass them by and 
hurry on. 

Nor, indeed, can we pause over what little is 
known, interesting as it may be, of Colard Mansion, 
the accomplished printer of Bruges, the friend and 
partner of our own William Caxton, the companion of 
many of the greatest scholars of the day, at whose 
printing-office were published so many’ beautiful 
books, which all the appliances of modern mechanism 
have not surpassed. That he himself was an accom- 
plished .scholar the numerous translations made by 
him amply prove ; that he was of an artistic mind is 
shown by the copper-plate engravings with which he 
adorned one of his books and the wood-cuts which are 
found in another, as well as by the tasteful manner 
in which the pages are arranged and adorned with 
coloured headings and initials. 

Considermg, however, the limited space at our 
disposal, it seems better to select some one printer as 
typical of the large body of men who carried on their 
work simultaneously during the last two decades of 
the fifteenth century. 

The most representative man, and at the same 
time the one whose period of activity lasted almost 
the longest, was Gerard Leeu. As a rule, we know 
so little about the lives of these obscure workers of 
the past, but Leeu seems to stand out as a reality 
among the ghostly assemblage of his contemporaries. 
He is a man with whom we can to some extent sym- 
pathise, because he shows himself to us a human 
being like ourselves, working in a quite understand- 
able fashion ; learning first from one of his fellows 
and then from another; borrowing blocks here, lend- 
ing them there; selling off his worn-out stock to 
poorer printers; changing his residence more than 
once to find the most promising scene of operations ; 
preserving relations with more than one foreign 
printer; visibly an energetic, hard-working man, a 
passionate man withal, as we may chance to find—a 
man at any rate worth turning our historical telescope 
on, if only for a moment. 
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Nothing is known of his career before the year 
1477, when he published at Gouda an edition of the 
Epistles and Gospels, as well as five other books, 
none of them, however, illustrated with wood-cuts. 
It would seem that he belonged to a family well 
known in his town, members of which had occupied 
municipal posts of a certain importance. After the 
year 1482 he does not appear to have printed any 
books for several months, but at the end of the fol- 
lowing year he starts again with an entirely new 
fount of type. Almost exactly at the same 
time, a press started working at Haarlem 
with a fount of type exactly like Leeu’s 
new one, and evidently struck from the 
same dies. Probably during his period of 
seeming inactivity he had been at work 
casting his new types, and had sold one 
fount of them to the Haarlem printer in 
order to recoup himself. He seems for 
some time to have meditated enlarging 
the sphere of his operations by moving to some 
more important town. Gouda at that day was no 
doubt a busy place, as the existing remnants of 
its grandeur show; it was a centre of trade and 
manufacture, and formed one of the leading towns of 
Holland. But at this time the tide of the world’s 
progress was flowing strongly through the narrow 


channel of this little country, and the great centres of 
trade were at Bruges, Ghent, or Antwerp. In them 
might be seen merchants from all quarters of the 
known world, and ships from every country unloaded 


at their quays. In one of these most thriving towns 
an active printer would clearly have a 
chance of doing very well for himself. 
Leeu felt this; he was an energetic, 
pushing man, and he determined to try 
what he could do. So on the 19th of 
June, 1484, he printed his last book at 
Gouda, shut up his establishment, and 
moved off. The first place at which we 
find him was Bruges, where Colard Man- 
sion used to print before his unfortunate 
failure and disappearance. Leeu must have known 
about him, and probably went there first to see 
what chance he might have of setting up in his 
place. He took some steps towards settling down, 
and then changed his mind and moved off to 
Antwerp, where he was destined to spend the re- 
mainder of his days. 

On September 18th, 1484, he printed his first 


book in that busy town.* He was in partnership 


with a certain Nicholas Leeu—a brother or son of 


* His name occurs on the books of the Guild of St. Luke, in 
the year 1485; the members of this guild consisted of painters, 
sculptors, glass-founders, illuminators, printers, “ heilige-printers, 
Jigur-printers, beeldeken-printers,” and so forth. 


EXAMPLE OF EARLY 
PRESS MARK. 


PORTRAIT PRESS MARK. 
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his, perhaps—for we find some books from this press 
bearing that name. 

In 1487 there is an entry in the register of the 
courts of Louvain, which seems to show that Leeu 
was intending to move to that town and set up his 
press there. If this was the case he never carried the 
idea into execution, but stayed working away with in- 
creasing prosperity and success at Antwerp. There he 
had every advantage that frequency of communica- 
tion with foreign parts could give him. He published 
books both in French and English—the 
latter for William Caxton, translations 
made by him from books in Dutch printed 
by Leeu. In 1493 he undertook the pub- 
lication for the English printer of a reprint 
of the “Cronycles of the Londe of Eng- 
lond.” While this was in progress, a work- 
man of his, a graver of letters, in a quite 
nineteenth-century fashion, struck work and 
decided to set up for himself, that so he 
might earn more money (om meerder winningen te 
doene). Upon which, the story goes, Master Gerard 
Leeu became very angry, and from high words came 
to blows, striking at the unlucky type-founder, who 
however, accidentally it is said, gave the same Master 
Gerard a very slight poke (een cleyn steecrken) in the 
head. The result of which very slight poke was that 
Master Gerard lay for three days at the point of death, 
and finally died ; and the workman was taken up and 
tried for murdering him, but let off with a fine to be 
paid into the royal exchequer. These facts have come 
down to us in the account of the trial. 

The “ Cronycles ” were finished by the 
workmen in Leeu’s office. They added at 
the end of the book: “ Here ben endyd 
the Cronycles of the Reame of Englond 
with their apperteignaunces. Emprentyd 
in the Duchye of Braband in the towne 
of Andewarpe In the yere of our lord 
M. ccce. xciii. By Maister Gerard de Leew. 
a man of grete wysedom in all maner of 
kunnyng: which nowe is come from lyfe 
unto the deth, which is grete harme for many a poure 
man. On whos sowle god almighty for hys hygh 
grace have mercy. AMEN.” 

Leeu employed a large number of wood-cuts for 
the illustration of his books. We have seen that he 
began to print at Gouda in 1477. In 1480 he pub- 
lished the “ Dialogus Creaturarum Moralisatus,” a 
collection of tales or fables with a moral of some kind 
wrenched in. For this book no less than 120 cuts 
were made. They were all done in the same manner, 
objects being represented by plain outlines, intended 
afterwards to be coloured by hand. The book at 
once attained an immense popularity, and numerous 
editions in Latin, Dutch, and French were called for 
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during the next few years. The same cuts reappear 
in most of them, with one or two slight alterations 
and omissions. 

The whole of this series was made by one wood- 
cutter, and they afford sufficient grounds for judging 
of his style. He was a very careful workman, 
though somewhat wanting in invention; he finished 
his outlines with the greatest pains, and drew them 
not without a certain force and insight. In his cut 
of the Wind, so far as the face goes, there is no 
lack of expression. Nothing could render with more 
. simple success the intended idea—the puffing and 
labouring of the personified Element. But the artist 
wants to show you the effect of it, and is obliged 
to introduce clouds—a wind must blow something. 
But here comes the difficulty. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


portance—had to be made to take its place. This 
cut is so strikingly different from all the rest that 
we have no difficulty in assigning it to a new hand. 
Shortly afterwards we find a series of sixty-eight 
blocks engraved to illustrate a quarto volume, and all, 
it would appear, by the same hand—that, namely, 
of the second Gouda wood-cutter. The series of cuts 
represent incidents in the Life and Passion of Christ, 
and fit exactly into a Book of Hours which shortly 
made its appearance. They were, however, constantly 
employed in various combinations as occasion arose ; 
sometimes in books of prayers or sermons, and now 
and then one or another was used as a frontispiece— 
that of Christ among the Doctors appearing often on 
the title-page of school-books. The series is a very 
interesting one for several reasons, 





Men had for centuries before his , 
day been labouring to draw faces, 
and he received the heritage of 
their toil, and by it was enabled 
to represent a face by an abstrac- 
tion of a few lines. But clouds 
are quite a different thing. You 
cannot get a wind-rent cloud to 
stand still, its furred outline melt- 
ing against the dark blue of the 
sky, its riven scrolls wreathed by 
the whirlwind—and these cannot 
be outlined by a thick black curve. 


but especially because we are able 
to some extent to trace its origin. 
It is well known that in early 
times for every religious subject 
there was a recognised typical 
treatment. Thus, all pictures of 


© the Annunciation of the same date 


look like copies from a common 
original, with very slight altera- 
tions. Changes did by degrees 
creep into the type, but they were 
gradual, and a properly-instructed 
student could tell the date of a 


ve picture from the type which the 








It has taken generations of hard- / 

working men to learn how to Que ain bre x artist had followed. These remarks 
draw clouds at all; so we are not ei may wd beviehke -2-— do not apply to productions of the 
surprised to find our poor groping Dacrgin nv wet ytqherveut x sixteenth and following centuries. 














wood-cutter completely at his wit’ === 


, Not only did types vary from time 





end. He confesses himself to be 
so, and quietly takes a symbol of 
zigzag lines, used by many others 
before him, and, tossing them a little more free than 
usual, says to the reader, “ You know what a cloud 
is like, fill all this up for yourself.” 

We find several other cuts made by him in books 
printed at Gouda, all done in the same style, though 
some are far larger than these. No new cuts of his 
appear after Leeu went to Antwerp, so we shall pro- 
bably be correct in supposing that he was some local 
artist living at Gouda, and making wood-cuts for 
any printer who might happen to want them. Some 
of his blocks were used by another Gouda printer 
named Gotfridus de Os, whilst another set make their 
first appearance in a printing-office at Oudenarde ; 
these afterwards came into Leeu’s possession and were 
used by him. 

On the eve of St. John the Baptist, in June, 
1482, Leeu printed his fifth edition of ‘“ The Dia- 
logus.” One of the old cuts was this time required 


elsewhere, so that a new one—in itself of slight im- 


CROWNED EAGLE, WITH SHIELD OF 
BISHOP ROTENHAM OF BAMBERG. 


(From ‘‘ The Legend of the Emperor Henry.’’) 


to time, but they were different 
in different places, the Dutch type 
differing from the French, and 
that again from the German. Now this set of 
cuts represents the Dutch type that prevailed from 
1480—1490; they bear a strong resemblance to all 
other pictures of the same subjects produced at that 
time. But there are two sets of engravings, speci- 
mens of each of which are to be found in the Print 
Room of the British Museum, which bear more than 
this family likeness to the wood-cuts. Place the 
engravings and the cuts side by side, and it is clear 
that the one set are carefully copied from the other, 
the expressions of the faces being the same in both. 
Closer examination shows one set of engravings to 
be the originals, the other set to be copied from 
them, and the wood-cuts apparently copied from the 
second set. The engravings of the first set are most 
minutely finished, and are clearly the work of an 
artist of the powerful school of the anonymous 
master, called from his signature the Master E. S. of 
1466. The second set are assigned by Passavant to 








DUTCH PRINTERS AND WOOD-CUTTERS. 


the master who signs himself after the town of his 
residence—Zwolle; but in this attribution I cannot 
agree, though 
no doubt they 
belong to the 
same school. 
Here, then, 
we have dis- 
tinct evidence 
of a relation 
between § a 
wood - cutter 
and an en- 
graver. In- 
stances of the 
kind are rare, 
though a few 
' more might 
be quoted. Wood-cutters, as we know, were at this 
time at the very lowest round of the artistic ladder, 
and it is strange that we do not more often hear of 
their copying the works of their betters rather than 
producing bad designs for themselves. A case is 
known of a wood-cut copied from a picture, and some, 
no doubt, were taken from manuscript illuminations, 
though so far none have been discovered. The set of 
sixty-eight wood-blocks had a varied history, which, 











SUN AND MOON. 
(From the “ Dialogus Creaturarwm.”) 


possibly, it may not be uninteresting to trace hereafter. 

The same wood-cutter produced several more cuts 
for Leeu, all of which seem first to have been used at 
Gouda, so that it is probable that he, too, was an in- 


habitant of that town. Leeu never uses new blocks 
by him after his removal to Antwerp. He was a bad 
workman, his work being intrinsically uninteresting. 

The first new cuts used by Leeu at Antwerp are 
not of much importance, and it is not till 1487 that 
we come across a long series by an Antwerp cutter. 
In that year Leeu published a large folio volume con- 
taining the Life of Christ, by a Carthusian monk 
named Ludolphus. This book was profusely illus- 
trated, most of the series of sixty-eight quartos, and a 
large number of almost new folio and half-folio cuts, 
making their appearance. The latter sets were pro- 
bably not quite new, because it is clear that they do 
not fit the book; they look as though they had been 
made for some other volume—possibly a New Testa- 
ment—and then forced into their places here, and the 
gaps filled up by the set of* sixty-eight, and now and 
then by a new cut made on purpose. This suspicion 
is confirmed by the discovery of certain sixteenth 
century books—paraphrases of the Old Testament— 
containing what are clearly the rest of the series, but 
old and almost worn out when we first find them. We 
may say, therefore, that probably Leeu published or 
intended to publish a translation or paraphrase of the 
Bible for which these cuts were made, and that after- 
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wards he used them wherever it might be convenient, 
as we know that he did in other cases. It is unfor- 
tunate that no copy of this book has come down to us. 

One of these cuts — representing Christ before 
Caiaphas—is copied from an engraving by the famous 
Martin Schongauer, the great painter of Colmar on 
the Upper Rhine, who was so nearly being the master 
of Albert Diirer. This shows us how widely, even 
in these early times, the productions of the engraver 
were spread abroad, and how vastly the influence of a 
great artist was extended by the rising processes. It 
is a curious fact, and one worth noticing, that Peru- 
gino and Schongauer used to correspond and send 
drawings to each other, the influence of the Italian 
being clearly traceable in-some of the engravings of 
his German contemporary. This is the case in the 
particular engraving copied by our obscure wood- 
cutter; in the wood-cut the last echoes of the voice 
from the clear south are almost lost, but they can be 
discovered by the careful observer. They afford a 
distinct and very early instance of the power which 
the future would develop from the new appliances of 
the post and the printing-press. 

The most important wood-cutter of the period 
worked first for the Haarlem press. This, as we have 
seen, was merely an offshoot from Leeu’s. It flou- 
rished for three years, and then came to an end, the 
materials—type and wood-cuts—coming into Leeu’s 
possession. Not only so, but either the wood-cutter 
himself, or a pupil of his, whose work closely resem- 
bled that of his master, came to Antwerp and worked 
there, first for Leeu, and, after his death, for other 
printers. The blocks engraved by this wood-cutter 
and his pupils were both the best and the most nume- 
rous of those made in Holland at this period. They 
evidence a much greater refinement in the design, 
with more power of execution than that previously 
displayed. More details are introduced, the back- 
grounds are better filled, natural objects are more 
naturally rendered, and there is less room wasted, and 
fewer spaces of empty white. It is-impossible here 
to enter into a detailed account of this artist’s work, 
or to describe any of the numerous series of cuts made 
by him to illustrate more especially the rather pretty 
allegories which Leeu published in considerable num- 
bers in his later years. From the number of cuts 
which link themselves together by their distinct unity 
of style, it is necessary to assume that some were the 
work of pupils. This will account sufficiently for a 
certain unevenness in their execution. The style of 
this school became popular, and spread throughout the 
country ; so that after a few years we find cuts printed 
at Deventer, Delft, and Leyden, all of which seem to 
have been the work of the Haarlem school, though 
we cannot find traces of their having ever appeared 
either at Haarlem or Antwerp. W. M. Conway. 
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A ROMAN SCULPTOR. 
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| age epi FABJ-ALTINI, a posthumous proofs of his genius in various works of im- 


child, was born on the 15th of September, 
1830, at Fabriano in the Marche. 


mother brought him 
to Rome at five years 
old, and placed him 
in the Institution of 
St. Michéle, which 
has sent into the art- 
istic world so many 
great and talented 
men. While still a 
child, he drew atten- 
tion to his nascent 
genius by surrep- 
titiously competing 
for, and gaining, 
the great drawing- 
prize of the school, 
which only those who 
had finished their 
studies were per- 
mitted to aspire to. 
Fabj-Altini’s early 
lessons in sculpture 
were from Adamo 
Tadolini, and passing 
on to the school of 
the Academy of San 


Luca, he soon at- — 


tracted the notice of 
the great Tenerani, 
who, in 1854, under- 
took the direction of 
the young sculptor’s 
studies. Before long 
Altini became the 
first and favourite 
pupil of the great 
master, who, a few 
years later, when de- 
clining the request of 
the British Govern- 
ment for two statues 
to be erected in the 
cemetery at Malta, 
wrote thus of his 


pupil :—“ Regarding the subject of your letter, 


BENEVOLENCE. 


SN 





(From the Statue by F. Fabj-Altini.) 


I beg to bring before your notice an exceed- Tenerani. 


ingly talented young sculptor, for whom I have 


portance; for instance, the statue of ‘ Beatrice,’ 
His widowed which, modelled when he was scarcely twenty-four, 


won the medal at 
the Exhibition of 
Florence in 1861, 
eliciting warm ap- 
probation from all, 
and especially from 
your great Gibson, 
who prophesies a 
grand career for my 
young pupil, and 
says, ‘Some day Italy 
will be proud of him.’ 
This statue of ‘ Bea- 
trice,”’ and other 
works showing Al- 
tini’s talent — of 
which I only specify 
further that grand 
symbolical monu- 
ment to the Count 
Golinelli in the 
Campo Santo at. 
Ferrara—justify the 
esteem in which I 
hold this young artist, 
who works with love 
and strict conscien- 
tiousness.” 

These words of 
Tenerani, the master, 
irrevocably stamp the 
talent of Altini, the 
pupil; the more so, 
that,although eagerly 
imbibing the princi- 
ples which distin- 
guished his  in- 


.structor, the young 


sculptor had grafted 
upon them such di- 
versity of treatment 
and complete origi- 
nality that, at the 
time that letter was 


written, he was less the disciple than the friend of 


Fabj-Altini’s genius and pure, classic style won 


a great esteem. Signor Fabj-Altini has given many him the esteem of that magnanimous patron of art, 








“THE DEALER IN ANTIQUITIES.” 


Ludwig of Bavaria, who so appreciated him as an 
artist, and was so attracted by his personal character, 
that when visiting Rome he very frequently came 
alone to visit him in his studio and watch him 
modelling. Among other works he saw the model- 
ling ‘of the “ Beatrice,” with which he was so much 
charmed that he ordered it for the gallery of Munich ; 
but unfortunately he died before its completion, and 
the artist, having no written contract, had no tangible 
proof of the transaction to lay before his successor, 
and thus suffered a heavy loss in fame and money. 

In 1874 Altini was unanimously elected one of 
the twelve professors of sculpture in the Academy of 
San Luca, which lately further distinguished him by 
selecting him as one of the eight councillors who 
form the governing body of that time-honoured in- 
stitution. The Academies of Perugia and Bologna 
have given him similar proofs of their appreciation, 
and those of Ferrara and the Empire of Brazil have 
conferred upon him honorary distinctions. 

Amongst Fabj-Altini’s greatest works in Rome are 
the colossal statues of “ Meditation” and “ Prayer ” 
at the entrance of the Campo Santo al Verano. The 
execution of these works was placed in his hands 
by the municipality of Rome in 1873, when thirty- 
six sculptors competed for four statues. Within the 
cemetery is the splendid monument to the Marchesa 
Soncini, symbolical of “ Benevolence,” executed and 
erected during the lifetime of the lady, who desired 
while alive to select the monument which was to com- 
memorate her after death ; that of the Mancini family, 
upon which reposes a recumbent figure (“ Sonno”’) 
whose symmetry, beauty, and perfect anatomy show 
how profound study and deep thought have matured 
the natural genius of the sculptor ; and several monu- 
ments of less importance, but equally distinguished 
by refined conception and technical skill. 
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Some, however, of his finest works are not in 
Rome, as, for example, the above-mentioned monu- 
ment to Count Golinelli at Ferrara, and that to 
Count Serra in Sardinia, and a statue representing 
the month of May, being one of the twelve sur- 
rounding the statue of Bolivar in the city of Lima. 
“ Beatrice,” after being exhibited in Florence, was 
purchased by Monsignore Haynald, Archbishop of 
Pesth, and by him bequeathed to the museum there ; 
and a group called “The Struggle of Cupid and 
Mercury ” is in the possession of the Empress of 
Austria. 

The work by which he is best known in England 
is the marble statue of “Galatea” exhibited in London 
in 1880, at the Grosvenor Gallery. Few modern- 
works equal this beautiful creation in grace, purity, 
and the perfect modelling of face and form. The 
nymph is seated on a rock, the wave gently lapping 
her feet as she looks down into her native element, 
the breeze seeming to inflate the all but transparent 
veil, which the left hand so gracefully raises above 
her head. One of his latest efforts is a fine statue 
of David preparing for his contact with the giant. 
This work, which came to London not long ago, 
displays the perfect harmony between subject and 
conception, and the scrupulous conscientiousness, 
which are among the chief characteristics of the 
gifted sculptor. 

Fabj-Altini’s style is classical, not formed simply 
on the cold imitation of the great works of anti- 
quity, but so combining the true expression of the 
affections of the soul and the faithful reproduc- 
tion of nature under its present and most perfect 
aspect with the severe simplicity of the antique, 
that art becomes not merely a source of enjoy- 
ment, but a powerful element of refinement and 
civilisation. 
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“THE DEALER IN ANTIQUITIES.” 
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HIS is what our grandfathers would have called 

a “conversation piece,” the equivalent of 
which we find in the rather indefinite term genre. 
Under whatever category we class it, “The Dealer 
in Antiquities” is remarkable for all those qualities 
which go to the making of a picture. Invention, 
composition, arrangement, light and shade, and space 
—the last phrase being convertible in this case into 
chiaroscuro—are all present here, and to them may 
be added characterisation, vraisemblance, and unity. 
It is not often that we meet with a design to which 
such a combination of terms is applicable, and if 


Mr. F. Beda has, as we believe, youth on his side, 


By F. Bepa. 


there is no saying what eminence in his profession he 
may not achieve. He is, we understand, of Austrian 
origin, and is well known on the German illustrated 
press as an accomplished designer. 

Mr. F. Beda must not be confounded with 
M. Alexandre Bida, the distinguished French artist 
who executed illustrations of the Gospels, Ruth, 
Job, and other of the sacred books, which were pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. some 
years ago. The styles of the two artists we have 
named, as well as their subjects, are as different as 
possible, and each has its own merits. Alexandre 
Bida is a native of Toulouse, and was a pupil of 
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Beda.) 


(From the Painting by F. 
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JERSEY. 


Delacroix, and the only thing he has in common with 
his German namesake is his genius for designing. 
As an illustrator of the Scriptures the French 
artist has earned for himself quite a European repu- 
tation, whereas this is perhaps the first occasion on 
which any work of F. Beda’s has been submitted 
to the English public. 

The former shows in the character of his figures 
much of that lofty quality which was so peculiarly 
the property of his master Delacroix, joined to a 
certain Academic severity which belongs in a special 
manner to French training. 

M. A. Bida, moreover, is past the term of middle 
life, whereas the subject of this notice, if we are 
correctly informed, is still in the hey-day of manhood, 
with a career still before him. Nor is he by any 
means deficient in ¢echnique and in the adequate 
treatment of every kind of detail, as our illustration 
amply testifies, only his main strength appears to 
be devoted to the delineation of character and the 
differentiation of one individual from another. His 


manner chiefly belongs to the school of Diisseldorf, 
not altogether uninfluenced by that of Vienna. 

We see in the cloaked gentleman a patrician 
of the dilettante order standing in the centre of 
an extensive curiosity shop, and explaining to its 
owner, whose reverential deference only stops short 
of obsequiousness, the niceties of some special bit of 


bric-a-brac he has seen lately, and probably wishes to 
possess. The face and attitude of the dealer are 
most admirable, and, if one might hazard a con- 
jecture, he knows a great deal more of the subject 
in hand than the esthetic gentleman who expa- 
tiates on it with so much laborious prosing. Let 
us glance for a moment or two at the proprietor of 
the place, whom we see ensconced in that amply 
skirted coat, which in every crease and fold conveys 
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an eloquent assurance of the highest trustworthiness 
and respectability. 

The mouth verging on a smirk, the eye on a 
twinkle—that eye which looks through and through 
his pom ous patron, and is soft as that of a dove, yet 
piercing as that of a basilisk—the “ waiting on your 
worship” character of the folded hands, the soft sweet 
air of attention, the oily blandness of the figure’s 
whole demeanour, bespeak a “dealer” of the most 
consummate type, who is already, by the mere force of 
manner and the rich amplitude of his attire, master 
of the subject and of the man. Of such stuff are 
dealers made: their name is legion, and the curious 
thing in their natural history is that they do not 
always keep shops or avow their calling. In such 
cases the name dealer is changed to that of “ private. 
collector.” 

Here we have articles of virtu ranging chrono- 
logically from classic times to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. We take the semi-nude ivory female figure 
to the right to be a veritable antique, and the Pan to 
the left to be a Roman reproduction of some Greek 
original. Behind the cloaked figure is what appears 
to be a sarcophagus, and scattered about the apart- 
ment are specimens of medieval armour, glass, silver 
lamps, candelabra, seventeenth-century pictures both 
of gallery and miniature dimensions, and various 
pieces of Italian silver-work, fashioned probably by 
the hands of Benvenuto Cellini. 

It is the manner in which these exquisitely 
modelled articles are scattered about the place with- 
out confusion or hampering for a moment one’s 
senses of space, as well as the inimitable pose and 
charmingly expressed motive of the figures, which 
gives such an air of vraisemblance to the whole. The 
more Mr. F. Beda is known on this side the Channel 
the more will he be appreciated. J. F. R. 
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ERSEY is emphatically an artist’s haunt, a 

sketching-ground specially idealised by the great 
artist Nature. The island, although it is so small, 
is a painter’s paradise, since it is an epitome of all 
that is beautiful in scenery, and embraces every 
element that appeals to the artistic eye. Does our 
artist incline to broad seascapes, with archipelagoes 
of rock, half submerged and half revealed, lit up with 
a hundred changing colours, that make a hundred 
pictures in the space of an idle afternoon? Is he 
wishful to fill his portfolio with studies of bold coast 
scenery, with blood-red granite cliffs flooded in a 
lapis-lazuli light ? Does he prefer rich, undulating 


landseape, shaded with wood, broken with devious 
little valleys, silvery with water-threads, and inter- 
laced with leafy lanes? Does he favour the pic- 
turesque aspect of still old harbours, queer, quaint 
old quays, and ancient timbered piers, crazy with age 
and picturesque in decay—the clinging seaweed and 
barnacles, and the rusty iron rings, useless chains, 
and bygone anchors, in themselves a study of colour ? 
Or does he want old-world farm-houses, with moss- 
grown orchards and glimpses of diminutive cattle 
that are patches of shade amid a sunny glimmer of 
green? Then he cannot do better than pack up 
portfolio and palette, take the night express from the 
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Waterloo Bridge terminus, and board the Channel 
Island boat at Southampton, for Jersey will answer 
all his requirements. 
Southampton pier at midnight is positively pic- 
turesque. The same character cannot be given to 1t 
in the searching light of day, but in the darkness 
it should delight the shade of Schalcken and the 
souls of all shadow-loving artists. It is a study in 
its broad, deep, mysterious darkness and its sudden 
sharpnesses of light ; in its alternate glow and gloom, 
brightness and blackness, intensity and obscurity. 
Everything that is ugly and angular, sordid and 
repellent, is softened in the night; and it would be 
difficult to compose a more suggestive picture than is 
beheld just before the voyage begins—the quay, half 


‘ hidden and half exposed by a few yellow gas-lamps ; 


the steamer, with its towering masts lost above, look- 
ing ever so much bigger in the mystié confusion of 
light and shadow than she really is; the moving of 
mysterious people in long coats and cloaks ; the piled- 
up masses of luggage; the lamps stuck here and 
there, to make the darkness visible; the shouting 
of the sailors; the exultant hiss of escaping steam 
through the throttle-valves; above, the white and silent 
world of stars; beyond, the cold expanse of the South- 
ampton Water, catching here and there the throb of a 
planet and a glint of light from the moon; on one 
shore the dimly-lighted windows of Netley Hospital 
—a palace of pain—repeated dimly in the water ; on 
the other shore a hint of Hampshire and the dark 
glades of the New Forest. The selfish crush and 
bustling excitement of a night embarkation do not 
seem conditions favourable for sketching. It was, 
however, under circumstances equally untoward that 
J. M. W. Turner was inspired with some of his most 
poetic effects. A few strokes of the pen—shorthand 
signs rather than drawing—made by stealth and 
with great rapidity on a sheet of note-paper, sufficed 
for the production of some of the great landscape- 
painter’s best compositions. These strange, unin- 
telligible scrawls of pencil memoranda were, says Mr. 
Cyrus Redding, in his “ Autobiography,” “as full 
a representation as Turner took of many scenes of 
which he made some of his finest pictures.” ‘ Cross- 
ing the Bridge” owes its origin to a few rough 
pencilled notes. These hasty hieroglyphics were the 
artistic syllabus for splendid paintings, the outlined 
heads of chromatic discourses on canvas that, as his 
superlative admirer, Mr. Ruskin, has said, “ manifest 
a grandeur of conception and a largeness of style that 
must serve to demonstrate and glorify the genius 
of the painter to the end of time.” If Turner 
drove out for sketching purposes, he would sketch 
faster than he drove; and one can imagine him on 
the deck of this instant Channel Island steamer as 
she skirts the ghostly cliffs of the Isle of Wight, 
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making his slender swift notes for glorious subse- 
quent use. 

If our artist compagnon de voyage has sufficient 
admiration for Joseph Mallord William Turner to 
profit by the lesson he has left for all landscape- 
painters, opportunity is afforded as the boat sails 
close under the Needles. One or two rapid graphic 
outlines are sufficient to indicate a very striking 
picture—the sharp, jagged pinnacles of rock, shining 
white and weird in the wan moonlight ; the sea beating 
itself in angry foam over the iron reefs; the light- 
house with its revolving lights, alternately flashing 
red and white ; the Wight rising, a shadowy phantom, 
to the left ; to the right a homeward-bound schooner, 
with the moon touching her bellying sails ; in front 
the open Channel, a dark, tumbling plain, with a 
steamer burning her way through the night ; and all 
around and above the mystery and majesty of other 
worlds, throbbing with a thousand white points of 
living light. If we remain on deck all night we 
shall be rewarded with the sight of a sunrise at sea 
—always an enchanting spectacle, even to people 
untinged with romance. When the conflagration of 
colour in the east has brought forth a new day, when 
the great globe of red flame, which flushed the grey 
horizon, has climbed high into the heavens, and when 
sea and sky are competing in lightness and liquid- 
ness of blue, behold! the Casquets, the most deadly 
rocks in the Channel, glistening white and radiant 
in the strong light of the sunny morning. Quick! 
disciple of Turner, with thy pencil, and catch that 
remorseless reef of sharp rocks, stretching out under 
the contending currents that on the most languid day 
are ever boiling and tossing around, as if eager to 
destroy the three Pharos towers that tell the mariner 
of the cruel reception awaiting the stoutest ship on 
these inhospitable crags. The people who have been 
during the night, like the Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Porter, 
K.C.B., “seeking the seclusion that the cabin grants,” 
or have passed the hours on deck lying perdu, a 
heap of rugs end ulsters, are now walking about 
with faces “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of ”— 
mal de mer. The note-book is wanted again as the 
Alderney coast, the sandy waste of Sark, the green 
islet of Herm, and the rocky ramparts of Guernsey 
come in sight. There is time for something like an 
ambitious sketch as the steamer pauses at St. Peter’s 
Port, Guernsey. And what prettier drawing could 
you have than that of this old harbour, with the 
rocks rising sheer out of the sea, with pretty houses 
dotting the precipitous steeps, that seem to have grown 
there by accident, like the trees, whose green har- 
monises in exquisite grace with white house, red 
cliff, and blue sea? This sea-girt Guernsey, with its 
bold headlands and its association with Victor Hugo, 
is tempting enough to detain the painter by its 














picturesque charms. But there is a fairer island of 
Calypso awaiting Mr. Ulysses, R.A., two or three 
hours’ sail hence, and the paddles are churning the 
waves again to some purpose. That is Jersey: that 
grey cloud amid the greens and blues of the glancing 
sea. .The note-book is again in request as we pass the 
Corbiére rocks and lighthouse rising from a tumult 
of buffeting seas. And now the boat thrashes her way 
alongside the Jersey coast, barren and savage, until 
the bold beautiful bay of St. Aubin’s opens out ; then 
with slackened speed we glide up to the quay at St. 
Helier’s. 

St. Helier’s makes a picture seen from the bay, 
with its docks forested with masts ; with Fort Regent 
frowning from a sheer rocky eminence, and the island 
castle, Fort Elizabeth, pointing its guns seaward ; 
with its long sea-wall, fronted by brown sands and 
flanked by granitic cliffs, here bare and bleak, there 
bright and green, stretching away to St. Aubin’s: 
a pleasant vision of villas mixed up among the trees. 
But St. Helier’s itself is not particularly picturesque. 
It is only interesting as a town of “ half-and-half,” 
a compromise between what is English and French. 
The bellman proclaims his announcements in the 
language of both countries; the dress and dialects 
of the two nations dispute supremacy ; the workman 
wears the French blouse, and his wife the snowy cap 
affected by /a femme Normande ; while the inspirers of 
the street nomenclature are unable to make up their 
minds whether to adopt the names of the thorough- 
fares of Paris or of London. The Market Hall is 
the most interesting institution in the town. There 
is a brave display of vegetables and poultry, fruit 
and flowers, and butter and cheese. Everything 
on the stalls is so deliciously sweet and delight- 
fully fresh that you do not need to be persuaded 
into purchases by the patois of the old dames in 
command. 

The artist may make St. Helier’s his head-quarters ; 
but he will not find much that is pictorially attrac- 
tive in the capital of the island, and he will soon 
plunge into the interior or wander round the coast. 
Both departures will richly reward him. The country 
is a great green garden. The narrow lanes—Jersey 
is an island of lanes—are bounded by trees that in- 
terlace their boughs and make lambent labyrinths of 
leaves, long groves of green. Many a quaint-gabled 
farm-house presents itself on the way, built by some 
old architect full of imagination. Over the doorway 
there is generally, deeply cut in stone, a representa- 
tion of two human hearts entwined. This conjugal 
carving seems peculiar to the island. Is it a charm 


against evil, like the horse-shoe nailed on the out- 
side of country stable-doors? Answer, chatty sages 
of Notes and Queries. 
of orchards 


There is the cool green shade 
lind the farm-buildings. The fields 
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are split up, without any hedges, into chess-board 
squares of wheat, oats, barley, peas, and beans, with. 
here and there an oblong of grass for those Liliputian 
Channel Island cattle, the purity of whose breed and 
the richness of whose milk have gained them a fame 
outside Beeotia. These cows, you will observe, are 
invariably tethered as they graze. Potatoes seem 
to be the staple product of the island. Everywhere 
families are digging them up. Waggons of potatoes 
pass under the leafy avenues which are the highways 
of Jersey. At the docks of St. Helier’s ship after 
ship departs, loaded deep enough with potatoes to 
excite Mr. Plimsoll’s indignation. Next to pota- 
toes, the growth of cabbages excites the wonder of 
the visitor. These cabbages grow as tall as grena- 
diers. Local satire describes them as “ the standing 
army of Jersey.” It would appear that the vegetable 
is cultivated mainly for the sake of the stalk, which 
is manufactured into a popular walking-stick, of the 
lightness and toughness of bamboo. Although Mr. 
Benjamin Disraeli glorified the chromatic glamour 
of a fishmonger’s slab—the silver of the salmon, and 
the pink of the lobster, and the red of the mullet— 
this Jersey field-produce does not call for special 
apotheosis from the artist, unless he is ambitious 
to become the Paul Potter of potatoes, the Claude 
of cabbages, the Vernet of vegetables: even as the 
poor Parisian painter in Mr. George Augustus Sala’s 
essay, who, failing as a competitor for the Grand 
Prix de Rome, directed his genius to nature morte, 
and found renown and remuneration among the pork- 
butchers, becoming the Teniers of pigs’ feet 2 da 
Sainte Ménéhould, the Raphael of snails with veal- 
stuffing, and the Michael Angelo of jambons de 
Bayonne, and who destroyed himself in the height 
of his fame because he failed miserably for six months 
in the simulation of “ savoury jelly.” 

Jersey has no mountains, and no streams that could 
without exaggeration be called rivers, although 
there are gentle undulations of hill and vale, with 
green woods covering sylvan slopes. The interior, 
however, is emphatically pastoral. The painter in 
quest of the wild and sublime must carry his easel 
to the coast, where he will be perplexed with an 
embarras de richesses of the grand and the impressive, 
together with scenes that are idyllic in their tran- 
quil charm. Among the latter are little bays that 
indent the island, such as St. Brelade’s. Bay, just 
west of St. Helier’s, with its perfect crescent of 
shining red sand, its ruined fishermen’s chapel, and 
its crumbling old church, consecrated in the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century. Bonne Nuit Bay, 
Bouley Bay, and Rozel Harbour, situated on the north 
side of the island, supply other pictures of quiet 
beauty. Coming down to the east coast, a long day 
may be spent at the peaceful little port of Gorey, 
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where Mount Orgueil Castle stands on a bluff head- 
land pointing to Calvados. Historic memories cling 
like the ivy to the wrinkled walls of the sturdy old 
fortress. The intrepid Puritan, William Prynne, 
was here imprisoned ; and the guide has a stock of 
local legends to relate about this empty cell and that 
moss-grown battlement. 
‘‘ The solemn arches breathe in stone ; 
Window and wall have lips to tell 
The mighty faith of days unknown.” 

The view from the top of the castle tower is what an 
American tourist would call * a big eye-full.” The 
whole island is comprehended in a panoramic coup 
Veil. It isa vast garden of greenery, glowing like 
an emerald in a gorgeous setting of blue. Right 
away to the east are the white sands of Normandy. 
The windows of the houses are flashing back the sun- 
light, like heliograph signals. There is the spire of 
Coutance’s Cathedral miles inland, pointing like a 
finger to the sky. 

One distinguishing characteristic of the Jersey 
coast is the number of martello towers, which were 
built years ago as a cordon of defence against 
French invasion. They idly threaten at intervals all 
around the island. These citadels have long ceased 
to be fortified, some have fallen into unromantic 
decay, others are rented as arsenals for the unex- 
plosive potato and the peaceful cabbage. On the 
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west and north-west of the island is situated the 
savage part of the coast. 

After passing St. Brelade’s ideal bay, and leaving 
behind the Corbiére Point, of which we give an 
illustration below, St. Owen’s Bay stretches before 
us, like the scene in “ Locksley Hall,” a “ barren, 
barren shore.” A sudden change has come o’er 
the spirit of the scene. We have passed from a 
lavish and luxuriant landscape of smiling beauty 
into a place of stony sterility. We have left all 
that was fertile and fascinating for all that is 


‘unfruitful and forbidding. We have crossed the 


frontier between bounty and barrenness. We have 
exchanged a land literally flowing with milk and 
honey for a land of gall and wormwood. Landward, 
a range of sombre sand-hills; seaward, a dreary 
stretch of more sombre sands, against which the — 
heavy rollers of the Atlantic break with a thunder- 
ing force. The sparse population who inhabit this 
western wilderness eschew both fishing and farming, 
and earn a hard livelihood by rescuing the vraie 
from the receding tide. Mr. Colin Hunter’s “ Their 
Only Harvest”—an engraving of which is given in 
vol. iii., page 468—is here realised in all its pathos, 
although it is other seas that the Scotch painter has 
produced in his speaking picture. 

From L’Etacq to Greve de Lecq comes another 
striking change in the scenery. Nature is now in 
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her wildest and most majestic mood. Granite cliffs 
rise in red precipitous masses out of the boiling sea. 
They assume strange shapes, and at Plemont are 
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broken into caves, hewn by volcanic 
violence into the very heart of the 
defiant rock. The sea wails in these 
water-worn weedy caves; there is the 
sereech of puffins, cormorants, and 
strange sea-birds up in the mysterious 
echoing roof ; all around is the desola- 
tion of riven rocks and the eternal 
boom of the Atlantic. Even more 
awe-inspiring is’ the Devil’s Chasm, 
nearer Gréve de Lecq, which village 
may be made a centre for sketching 
this part of the coast. 

The artistic charms of Jersey will 
not readily be exhausted; but when 
the island begins to pall upon the 
painter, he will find it the key to very 
many pleasant places. It is further 
to be noted that the other Channel 
Islands are full of paintable themes ; 
while at the same time St. Malo is 
but a short sail from St. Helier’s, with all the 
wonder and beauty of Normandy and Brittany close 
at hand. Epwarp Brappury. 
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NTIL very recent periods, Great Britain has had 
almost absolutely no art-history. The low 
position that England has taken in the arts must be 
regarded as owing rather to the absence of patronage 
and the want of organisation, than to the lack of 
native talent. Very many names of painters are 
preserved who at least reached respectability, some 
even originality, and it is only just to assume that 
had there been the opportunities and encouragement 
in England which artists received in other lands, we 
should have had a school of some importance. But 
it was never so; while second-rate foreigners were 
imported to execute the valuable commissions, native 
artists could only find employment in manufacturing 
portraits and signboards, or in slaving for the 
dealers, who held them in a serfdom not dissimilar 
to that of the hack-writers for the publishers. In 
earlier periods still, although the chief employment 
of painters lay in painting harness and heraldry, 
yet we know that there were many native painters 
capable of church decorations of importance. Here 
bigotry steps in. Strype records ‘a conversation 
between Queen Elizabeth and Dr. Symons. The 
Dean had been so unfortunate as to place an illu- 
minated prayer-book for Her Majesty’s use, and 
only escaped condign punishment on the plea of 
71 : 


ignorance. Further, on discovering that the engrav- 
ings were bought from a German, Her Majesty 
responded significantly, “It is well it was from a 
stranger. Had it been from any of our subjects, we 
should have questioned the matter.” Strype observes, 
“This matter occasioned all the clergy in and about 
London, and the churchwardens of each parish, to 
search their churches and chapels, and caused them 
to wash out of the walls all paintings that seemed 
to be Romish and idolatrous, and in lieu thereof they 
caused suitable texts, taken out of Holy Scriptures, 
to be written.” The proceedings of the Puritanical 
section of the Commonwealth wrought the next blow 
to the progress of English art. An extract from the 
journals of the House of Commons may be adduced : 
23rd of July, 1645, “ Ordered, that all such pictures 
there (York House), as have the representation of the 
Virgin Mary upon them, shall be forthwith burnt. 
Ordered, that all such pictures there, as have the 
representation of the second person of the Trinity 
upon them, shall be forthwith burnt.” Men, also, 
were even employed in continually breaking the 
stained glass of churches, and in destroying any 
pictures they might choose to consider superstitious. 
The journal of one Dowsing is still extant, and it is 
calculated that he and his assistants destroyed about 
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4,660 works. Another person named Blessie was 
also employed to destroy the glass at Croydon. 
Surely all these things are reasons sufficient for the 
obliteration of any school. 

The records of the attempts of English artists to 
form themselves into a society or academy present 
for many years only an array of failures and dis- 
appointments, nothing being done effectively until 
the constitution of the Royal Academy in 1768. A 
fourteenth-century German MS. (quoted by Mrs. 
Heaton) gives a recipe for the London practice of 
mixing blue colour. This implies that the London 
painters of that time were known on the Continent, 
and that they had distinct practices of their own. 
From this we might readily infer that there was some 
guild or brotherhood amongst them. The first English 
establishment which can be regarded as in any sense 
a school of art, and to which we.can authoritatively 
point, is the Minerva Museum, established in Covent 
Garden in 1635. This institution included in its 
scheme not only draughtsmanship, but most of the 
manly arts, such as fortification, fencing, riding, &c. ; 
and as none but “gentlemen” were admitted to be 
students, we may readily understand that it con- 
tributed very little to the advancement of the fine 
arts, and did not survive the Revolution. It was 
established under the direction of Sir Francis Kynas- 
ton, the first “regent ;” a prospectus of its constitu- 
tion was printed in 1636, We must not forget Sir 
Balthazar Gerbier’s Academy at Bednall Green, near 
London, with its very extensive range of subjects. 
His first “ publique discourse on Military Architec- 
ture or Fortification” was published in 1649, with 
the date misprinted 1469. Far more important 
was the school of Vandyck, who on coming to 
London was sumptuously lodged by Charles I.; 
besides Beck of Arnhem and De Rheen or Rheeni of 
Antwerp, two Englishmen also studied in London 
with this famous painter, William Dobson and James 
Gandy. The latter was taken to Ireland by the 
Duke of Ormond, where his works passed as 
Vandyck’s; his son, William Gandy, afterwards 
painted at Exeter, where his works and precepts 
influenced considerably the youthful Reynolds. 
Jameson had been the fellow-pupil of Vandyck in 
the studio of Rubens, and carried his manner to 
Scotland; Walker, the painter patronised by Crom- 
well, imitated the style of Vandyck, though he was 
not a pupil. In 1711 an academy was formed in 
London, of which Kneller was president, and other 
academies and clubs of a like nature were formed, 
at one of which Thornhill received his first tuition. 
Much of Thornhill’s after-life was spent in the vain 
endeavour to form a satisfactory art-institution. He 
enlisted the interest of Lord Halifax to procure a 
site at the end of the King’s Mews for a Royal 
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Academy, and for the lodgment of its professors ; 
but failing in this project, he set up an art-school 
at the back of his own house at Covent Garden. 
Thornhill’s main idea was to provide students with 
the means of working from the living model; and 
Hogarth has left a view of the interior, which was 
on sale at the Conduit Street Galleries in 1877, a 
wood-cut of the picture being prefixed to the cata- 
logue. Thornhill offered tickets to all who wished 
to avail themselves of his establishment ; but we are 
told that from envy and jealousy of the successful 
Court painter, few persons would enter to study there. 
A rival establishment was started under Vanderbank, 
which in a few years was sold up for want of funds. 

On the death of Thornhill in 1734, his artistic 
properties passed to Hogarth; but some of Thorn- 
hill’s former pupils met to study the nude in the 
house of Peter Hyde, a painter who lived in Grey- 
hound Court, Arundel Street. George Michael Moser 
was the chief director of this establishment. After- 
wards, upon the offer of Hogarth to allow them 
the use of Thornhill’s effects, they removed to St. 
Peter’s Court, St. Martin’s Lane, and it was here that 
many .of the earliest artists of the Royal Academy 
received their artistic education. In 1753, and again 
in 1755, the members attempted to constitute them- 
selves a National Academy, but in each case the 
project failed utterly. About this time the Duke of 
Richmond having stocked his gallery at Whitehall 
with a collection of casts, placed it under the control 
of Cipriani and Wilton, and allowed all students over 
twelve the use of it for study. On the establishment 
of the Royal Academy, the management was con- 
ducted by the “ Society of Artists” for a short time, 
and then fell into disuse. Meantime, another in- 
fluence was at work. In 1740 Hogarth presented to 
the Foundling Hospital the portrait of Captain Coram, 
and a design for the decoration over the entrance. On 
the extension of the hospital in 1745, many artists 
agreed to follow the example of Hogarth. F. Hay- 
man, J. Wills, J. Highmore, presented sacred subjects; 
G. Lambert, P. Monamy, R. Wilson, E. Haytley, 
S. Wale, landscapes or marines; A. Ramsay, T. 
Hudson, and others, portraits; and the hospital also 
became possessed of pictures by Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Cotes, Shackleton, and Brooking. This, 
then, was the first public collection of works by 
British artists. The place became a centre of attrac- 
tion, and produced a certain fame for the artists, which 
suggested the propriety of an annual exhibition of 
their works. This was resolved upon on. November 
12th, 1759, and in 1760 the first exhibition was held 
in the Strand, the “Society for the Encouragement 
of the Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce” having 
lent their rooms for the purpose. Sixty-nine artists 
exhibited one hundred and thirty works, and the 
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total receipts were £164 11s. 10d. In 1761 the 
artists divided into two parties—the more important 
styled themselves the “Society of Artists of Great 
Britain,” and held an exhibition at Spring Gardens ; 
and the lesser body was strong enough to form a 
gathering of their own at the “Society for the En- 
couragement,” &c., where the first exhibition had 
been held. To the “Society of Artists” Hogarth 
gave his support, illustrating their 1761 catalogue 
with two designs engraved by Grignion. Thirteen 
thousand copies were sold. To the Strand exhibition 
sixty-five artists contributed, and £150 were realised 
after clearing expenses. The next year they enrolled 
themselves, fifty in number, in the Court of King’s 
Bench, taking the name of the “Free Society of 
Artists.” On January 26th, 1765, the “ Society of 
Artists” received a Royal charter as the “ Society 
of Incorporated Artists of Great Britain.” Two 
hundred and eleven names were inscribed on the 
roll, among which we find Joshua Reynolds, Thomas 
Gainsborough, Richard Wilson, George Romney, 
Joseph Wright, Benjamin West, George Stubbs, and 
others who have achieved considerable fame, though a 
large number are now totally unfamiliar as artists. 

Much importance must be attached to the “So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of Arts,” &c., founded 
in 1754 by Lord Folkestone, Lord Romney, and 
some others, but chief of all, William Shipley. It 
afforded from thence, until the establishment of the 
Royal Academy, the only organised system of en- 
couragement to artists. During twenty years this 
society expended nearly £8,000 in premiums to 
artists, besides gold and silver medals and palettes. 
Their first competitions were for boys and girls only, 
but they soon gave their endeavours a greater scope, 
offering high premiums for the best productions in 
painting and other departments of art. Doubtless, 
these money-prizes of £100, £50, and £30 were very 
acceptable to the ill-paid and often little-employed 
young artists of the generation; while the distinc- 
tions of the medals and palettes acted as a strong 
spur. Many painters— afterwards famous — first 
acquired distinction in these competitions. Among 
youthful recipients of the silver palette were Sir 
William Ross and Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

In 1768 many internal dissensions split the “ Incor- 
porated Society” into two factions; and West, being 
informed by George III. that he would gladly patro- 
nise any more advantageous association, and having 
consulted with Chambers, Moser, and Cotes, drew up 
a plan for a new academy, which was constituted the 
“ Royal Academy of Arts of London” on December 
10th, 1768. Reynolds was declared president by 
acclamation ; Penny, professor of painting; Moser, 
keeper ; Chambers, treasurer; F. M. Newton, secre- 
tary; and Hunter, professor of anatomy. The 
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establishment of the Royal Academy gave the death- 
blow to the two older societies. The “Free Society” 
exhibited until 1779, and the “ Incorporated Society ” 
lingered until 1791. The last survivor of this latter 
was one of the directors, Robert Pollard, an engraver, 
who in 1836 surrendered the original papers, letters, 
minutes, and documents of the Society to the Royal 
Academy. He died on May 23rd, 1838. The progress 
of the Royal Academy was rapid. In 1780 it re- 
moved from the premises of an auctioneer in Pall 
Mall, which it had occupied, to Somerset House. 
In the first exhibition there were fifty exhibitors; in 
1784 the number had risen to two hundred and fifty- 
two; in 1880 there were no less than 1,038. The 
Royal Academy. has had two other migrations: it 
removed in 1837 to Trafalgar Square, and in 1870 
to its present lodging in Burlington House. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that the 
establishment of the Royal Academy has had a very 
salutary influence upon English art. It has raised 
it from an abyss of dissensions and jealousies to an 
honourable position in modern art; for although it 
has not educated—at least entirely—the majority of 
the artists who are now making the fame of the 
English school, it has given them the opportunity 
of displaying their work, which is a nourishment 
almost absolutely necessary for the growth of art. 
Many other exhibitions and societies have been pro- 
mulgated since the success of the Royal Academy. 
In 1805 three were established—the “Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours,” at 20, Lower Brook 
Street (built by Vandergucht) ; the “ British Institu- 
tion,” which existed until 1867; and the “ Norwich 
Society,” instituted by “Old Crome,” which was the 
first provincial art society. In 1808 a supplementary 
water-colour society was established, under the name 
of the “ Associated Artists in Water-Colour ;” and 
1832 saw the first exhibition of the “ New Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours,” which in 1863, upon 
the opening of new premises, became the “ Institute 
of Painters in Water-Colours.” 

In Edinburgh an art-school was established as 
early as 1707, and about the middle of the eighteenth 
century the brothers Foulis opened their “ Academy of 
Arts ” at Glasgow. David Allan is, perhaps, the most 
prominent of their pupils. The Edinburgh Academy 
was founded in 1826, and. received its charter as the 
“Royal Scottish Academy” in 1838. In Ireland 
the “ Royal Dublin Society’s” school was opened in 
1746, and several artists who identified themselves 
with the English school were stimulated by the prizes 
they offered. Among these were George Barrett and 
James Barry ; Tresham, Peters, Hamilton, and Shee 
were also pupils of the same school. It was not 


until 1823 that the “Royal Hibernian Academy ” was 
ALFRED BEAVER. 


chartered. 
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IFE on board a vessel of the barge order of naval archi- 
tecture may probably have some charms and compensa- 

tions, but, taking it as a whole, the rough with the smooth, 
it must be a lonely and cheerless kind of existence. In- 
cluding the long narrow canal boats which glide silently out 
of London through many an artificial water-way to distant 
parts of the country, there must be little short of twenty 
thousand persons—men, women, and children—who spend the 
major part of their time in these circumscribed abodes. With 
the canal boat, however, this article has nothing to do; our 
concern is with the barge life proper of the Thames. How 
large a subject this is must be apparent to any observer 
who will take the 
trouble to travel by 
boat from 
Westminster 
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PATENT SLIP, ROCHESTER.—COLLIER WHISTLING TO DRIFTING LIGHTERS, BLACKWALL. 
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COLLIERS UNLOADING, BUGSBY’S REACH. 


Bridge to Greenwich, and confine his attention solely 


to the barge traffic of the river. We become so 
accustomed to the familiar objects lazily advancing 
with the tide, or drawn up in dingy, serried ranks 
upon the shore, that we cursorily scan them in the 
mass, conscious of their presence, yet looking be- 
* yond them at the warehouses, ships, or prominent 
buildings rising above their fellows remote from 
the water-side. Suffice to join in the popular belief 
that the Thames barge is the personification of ugli- 


UNLOADING GRAIN-VESSELS. 


ness, and that it is a nuisance to the 
rest of the floating world. 

For the affair which is technically 
termed a dumb barge, and which we shall 
hereafter indicate by its proper designa- 
tion of lighter, it is impossible to set up 
an enthusiastic defence. It has no pre- 
tension to comeliness, and only forms an 

agreeable feature of river scenery when it is moored 
in tiers under the high grim walls of warehouses 
on the further side. In this position it offers a 
variety of form—now piled up with grain-sacks ; 
now pyramidised with casks, whose violently-coloured 
heads show bold from, afar ; now stacked high with 
squares of yellow pine boards; now resting in surly 
fashion with load covered with tarpaulin; and now 
lying squat and insignificant, deep down with a 
cargo of coal. Individually or collectively, the 
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lighter is certainly not picturesque; but it serves 
the very useful purpose of covering the slimy ooze 
of the fore-shore with something less forbidding 
than itself, and in a rude and humble way becomes 
a dado to the prosaic warehouse wall. 

The crews of these much-execrated lighters have 
an unenviable reputation. They do not inherit the 
better qualities of the long-armed little lighterman 
sketched by Marryat. Him, it may be remembered, 
nothing appeared to move. “The adjurations of 
those employed in the other lighters, barges, vessels, 
and boats of every description who were contending 
with us for the extra foot of water, as we drifted up 
or down with the tide, affected him not further than 
an extra column or two of smoke rising from the 
bowl of his pipe.” Modern lightermen are protected 
by special Act of Parliament, and enjoy the privileges 
of the Watermen’s Company, an old guild dating 
from the fourteenth century, and holding practically 
for generations a monopoly of the navigation of the 
Thames. Of their fraternity was the “jolly young 
waterman ” who, on the authority of an ancient 
ballad, was always first oars with the fine City ladies. 
But in these days a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons reports of them in quite another vein. 
During the taking of evidence, experienced pilots, 
dock-masters, Board of Trade officials, Custom House 
officers, and heads of police not only disapproved of 
the system under which the 5,000 free lightermen 
held licences, but condemned their general character 
and conduct. It was represented that they take no 
pains to navigate their lighters ; that the person who, 
inconvenienced by their neglect or wilful behaviour, 
remonstrates, is vilified and derided in foulest lan- 
guage; that half of them cannot write their own 
names ; that, in short, they are enough to taint the 
character of the whole of the watermen as a com- 
munity. 

This deplorable picture is not overdrawn, though 
something, probably, is to be urged in mitigation of 
sentence. The lighter, drifting in mid-stream on a 
balmy day and with a placid tide, may remind a 
sentimental observer, leaning over the parapet of the 
Embankment, of the ‘shallop bound to Camelot ; and 
the solitary lighterman, posing at the stern, may 
suggest the airy gondolier of Venice. But that 
solitary lighterman may have been wielding the long 
sweep for four hours, and had much ado to keep 
clear of the numerous impediments in his way, from 
Putney downwards. His temper is ruffled because 
the tide will not enable him to complete his voyage, 
and his employer will wish to know the reason why. 
The crews of the steamers whose course he obstructed, 
the oarsmen in the passing boats, even his brethren of 
the lighterhood, have treated him to a running fire of 
contempt, and perhaps abuse. Moreover, there are 


times when the lighter seems to be possessed with a 
demon of contrariness, and all the man’s efforts cannot 
prevent it from drifting broadside on, or stern fore- 
most, or from running amuck amongst all and sundry. 
The lighter under fifty tons is navigated, or not, as 
the case may be, by one person; over that limit a 
Conservancy by-law insists upon an extra hand. The 
lighter thus knows no master but the tide-way. 

Bad, therefore, as the lighterman may be, it should 
not be forgotten that he is sometimes engaged in an 
impossible task ; that he is quite aware of the adverse 
opinion in which his class is held; and that by the 
very nature of his occupation he is to a great extent 
removed from the humanising influences of ordinary 
civilisation. Having made every allowance, however, 
it is not to be denied that the navigator of the Thames 
lighter is too apt to be a rough-tongued blackguard, 
and a loafer to be driven only by necessity. 

Sooner or later the dumb barge will be dis- 
established and disendowed, and instead of the 
solitary craft drifting ever awry with the tide, 
there will be an extension of the tug system, 
already on the increase, or some new development 
of steam power to each barge. In the face of 
the overwhelming evidence given before the Par- 
liamentary Committee, it is not to be endured that 
the entrances of the docks and tiers, where steamers 
of all nations load and unload their cargoes, should 
be encumbered by a confused crowd of barges; or 
that the navigation of the river should be impeded 
by them. The traffic has now assumed gigantic 
proportions. It is computed that over a thousand 
barges pass in and out of the principal docks every 
day, and, besides these, there are the lighters, which 
go from wharf to wharf, or from ship to ship, or 
wharf to ship, and vice versd. From Blackfriars 
Bridge to Limehouse there extends an almost con- 
tinuous line of warehouses, ministered to, as between 
ship and shore, by lighters. 

The barge owners, as a body, object to the tug 
as an unnecessary expense, and as detrimental to the 
skill of the lighterman. Where the system can be 
introduced, the interests of the owners suggest its 
adoption ; and thus, from the banks of a point such as 
Putney, strings of coal-barges, dragged rapidly for- 


ward by spluttering tugs, may be counted in quick 


succession. The owners of the lighters, at the same 
time, declare that if the towing of barges is made 
compulsory, as some recommend, their trade will be 
ruined. 

It might be supposed, that with the enormous 
steam-boat traffic of a river like the Thames, a spice 
of danger would give a fillip to barge life. Facts, . 
however, are against this supposition. In a given 
three years there were one hundred and thirty-one 
vessels sunk in the Thames, and of -these ninety-five 








were barges. In proportion to the total of vessels 
entering the river, and the number of barges afloat, 
this is a remarkably small average. As a matter of 
course, the minor disasters by collision are not to be 
numbered. Some very pretty questions of damage 
are occasionally raised, but the operations of the 
Barge Owners’ Protection Society keep them out of 
the public courts. When an accident occurs, whether 
it be the sinking of a lighter with a valuable cargo 
of seeds or tea, or the smashing up of a pound’s 
worth of woodwork, it must be reported at the 
office in Lower Thames Street, to Mr. Farnfield, the 
secretary, who, being a solicitor, may be said in this 
connection to preside over a small Admiralty Court 
of his own. Barge accidents seem to break out 
intermittently. Yesterday and to-day no report will 
have been made at the office, but to-morrow half-a- 
dozen messengers from unfortunate lighters will be 
found simultaneously in the ante-room. 

The sailing barge disowns kinship with the afore- 
mentioned lighter, and it is curious that while the 
privileged waterman is spoken of slightingly, the 
crews of the sailing craft bear the highest reputation. 
They are in appearance, in speech, and in ability a 
totally distinct breed of men. The pride they take 
in their barges is indicated in a variety of ways, and 
the contrast between them and the “ sheer hulks” 
alongside may often be noted on the Southwark side 
of the Thames. The bright paint—green, streaked 
with yellow or white, generally predominating—gives 
an air of homeliness, which the smoke curling out 
of the little chimney of the cabin converts into a 
reality. The tightly-furled sail and the tall rakish 
sprit make the barge positively ship-shape, and the 
effect is not unpleasing,even to a nautical eye, when 
a score of these craft lie close in double tiers, with 
their spars slanting at the same angle. The lighters 
are the drudges of the service, answering to the 
common transports of the navy ; the sailing barges 
are the ships of the line, with histories and names that 
look well in histories. The vessels known in Thames 
waters are sea-going steamers and large ocean-going 
sailing ships in the first grand division; and river 
steamers, colliers, smacks, schooners, sloops, billyboys, 
and numerous smaller fry in the second. Then, as a 
subdivision, come the sailing barges, bringing hay, 
straw, cement, bricks, and other produce from the 
Medway, various parts of the English coast, and 
sometimes from the nearer points of the Continent. 
There are some three thousand of these registered, 
and it is estimated that nearly one hundred leave the 
Medway every twenty-four hours. 

Life on board the sailing barge is pleasant enough. 
The voyages are seldom long; the craft are easy to 
handle. The crew, consisting of the captain, mate, 
and boy, have a pecuniary interest in the work done 
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by the barge, and are too few to quarrel or become 
uregular in their habits. Doubtless this explains the 
air of self-respect and contentment by which they are 
generally characterised. Regarding the men of the 
dumb barges as poor amphibious creatures unworthy 
of serious notice, they aspire to the dignity of mem- 
bership in the nautical profession, and love to prove 
that the merchant service places a special value upon 
them as sailors. The boast is not a vain one. The 
bargeman, by the wit-sharpening schooling of many 
an emergency, learns to rely upon himself, and the 
rapid handling of which a smart sailing barge is 
capable adds habitual quickness to acquired thorough- 
ness. So it comes about that, while an ordinary sea- 
man rarely takes kindly to or is efficient in a sailing 
barge, a bargeman transferred to a merchant vessel 
soon takes front rank. 

On a summer afternoon, a fleet of barges running 
with a fair wind up one of the reaches of the river, 
the sun shining on the big ruddy-brown sails, the 
skipper at the helm, with his wife and a child or two 
cosy around the cabin door, and the mate, boy, and 
dog forward, lounging on the cuddy companion-way, 
is an exciting and picturesque addition to the river- 
scape. ‘The crew know, by long personal acquaint- 
ance, every shoal and current, and navigate their 
craft with the skill gained from practical experience. 
In the darkest night they can distinguish Sea Reach 
from Lower Hope,Gravesend from Northfleet, Fiddler’s 
Reach from Long Reach, and Bugsby’s from Black- 
wall. The chief cabin is not large, but two—or at a 
push four—persons can find in it all the comforts if 


not luxuries of a home. It is found necessary about - 


every two years to fumigate the interior with sulphur 
under hermetically sealed hatches, to keep down the 
organisms which heat, wood, and cargo will generate, 
let the cabin boy be never so clean. As each man 
“finds” himself, there is no need for purser or 
steward ; and since the captain and mate are paid by 
a regular share in the earnings, all bother in the 
matter of advance notes is avoided. These two officers 
occupy the locker berths in the after-cabin, except 


when the skipper’s wife takes a trip; in which 


eventuality the mate keeps the lad company in the 
tiny cuddy up in the bows. 

Persons not knowing what a barge under canvas 
can really do, and who have carelessly regarded that 
description of vessel as a lumbering makeshift, corre- 
sponding on the water with an inferior cart-horse on 
land, are always astonished at the speed made by a 
sailing barge. It draws but a few feet of water, it is 
true, and has a flat bottom; but the bow of a modern 
specimen is beautifully shaped, and the proportions, 
as you examine them when it is lying on the slip, as 
at Rochester, or high and dry at low water, as on the 
Essex shore, will be found quite compatible with the 
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feats accomplished. In these days special attention 
is paid to the building of sailing barges, and the 
builders are beginning to construct them of iron. 

The sailing barge displays its qualities best, 
perhaps, when beating up the reaches of the Thames, 
with all canvas set, and a brisk breeze stiffening the 
sails; or at the annual regattas in the Thames and 
Medway, when sport which a yachtsman need not 
despise is provided. The larger sails are worked by 
powerful blocks attached to the windlass. The main- 
sail is, in fact, a huge sprit, the spar of which in a five- 
and-fifty-ton barge would be sixty feet long. There 
are also foresail and jib, and a long bowsprit which 
is topped up to the perpendicular when not in use. 
A small mizen is always used, or ready for use. The 
rig is not complete without a gaff topsail of respect- 
able dimensions. The topmast is often and easily 
struck. There is no going aloft. The mainsail is 
never reefed, and the process of shortening is achieved 
by brailing, which the bargemaster holds to be one 
of the fine arts. Thus equipped, and with fair wind 
and tide, a good barge will. sail ten knots an hour. 
With the assistance of the lee-boards it makes very 
good account of a head-wind. 

There is an out-of-the-way place on the northern 
bank of the river sacred to the Beckton Gasworks, 
and in the curve just above Barking Creek a fleet of 
some fifty sailing barges may often be found inside 
the railway piers. The position commands Gallion 
and Barking Reaches, and it is a pretty sight to watch 
the barges work up or down them. Lying with a 
number of others on the mud, waiting for their car- 
goes, there are several fine samples of the 
modern Thames barge, upon one of which the — 
reader may step aboard and gather some 
idea as to what it is like and what it does. 

The long, clear hold will carry 
145 tons of dead weight. The barge 
New York by name is at present en- 
gaged in bringing chalk and cement 


a 


from Greenhithe, or conveying coals to Margate. On 
her last trip to Margate she started at five o’clock in 
the morning, with a fair wind from the west-nor’-west, 
and an ebb-tide as far as the West Spaniard buoy. 
She was in Margate harbour at half-past twelve 
o’clock, the voyage being about fifty miles. So, at 
any rate, says the skipper’s log; and such a rate of 
speed, though high, is not uncommon. Considering 
that for a portion of the trip the tide was adverse, 
the sailing was—“for an old tub of a barge ”—in 
point of fact, splendid. 

A sailing barge lies over considerably under a 
strong press of canvas, and the water ripples merrily 
over a fair slice of the deck, but she makes excellent 
weather, and when a yacht has two reefs down, the 
heavy, ochre-coloured sails will be all standing. 
These craft seldom 
capsize, and generally 
owe such an accident 
tothe lee-board coming 
in contact with the 
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BARGES BEATING DOWN FIDDLER'S REACH.—THE POOL, EBB-TIDE. 
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A FAIR WIND UP SEA REACH. 


bottom. Hard by the New York is a 
smaller barge that makes voyages up the 
Rhine for bottles of mineral water, and 
on her last trip she stowed away in her 
hold 87,000 pints and 39,000 quarts. 
There are three sailing barges engaged 
regularly in this trade. They take a pilot 
in foreign waters, and are towed up the 
Rhine. Other barges trade to Goole, Col- 
chester, Ipswich, or Newcastle, and engage 
in any merchandise that offers. It will be 
noticed that a few of the more modern craft 
have a steering wheel, but that the majority retain 
the old-fashioned tiller, esthetically carved, should 
the captain be unusually fastidious. 

Sailing on “the summer, summer sea” should 
be delightful on the deck of a barge bound from some 
high point of the Thames to a destination up the less 
known English rivers. The Medway, for example, 
which is navigable for about forty miles, can at 
: high water boast very pretty scenery above Upnor 
Castle, Chatham, and the old cities Dickens loved 
so well. There is also the Essex Colne, navigable 
to Hythe; and the estuary by which the Orwell 
comes down from Ipswich to the sea gives on 
either side a beautifully diversified landscape, 
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TOWING COAL-BARGES, PUTNEY. 


though the river should be visited when the salt 
water is lapping the extreme of its tidal limit. 
Opposite the Greenwich marshes the Lea loses its 
identity with its exacting relative, the Thames. 
In the winter fogs and autumn rains, however, 
the deck of the handsomest model ever built would 
severely test the patience of the finest philosopher, 
and after all it must be remembered that the 
Thames barge is built neither for ornament nor 
pleasure. Rep Sprmnner. 
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THE PHILLIP EXHIBITION AT ABERDEEN. 
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OT to be behind the rest of the world in art- 
culture, the good folks of Aberdeen have re- 
cently inaugurated an Art Exhibition, which, judging 
from its success, bids fair to become an annual 
institution. The wonder is that past attempts to 
endow a permanent gallery have been unsuccessful, 
for Aberdeen has taken no small share in producing 
men who have left their stamp upon art. Old 
Jamesone, “the Scottish Vandyke,” was a native of 
the Granite City ; so too were Phillip and Dyee, and 
a host of minor men, such as Giles and Cassie, who 
are not so widely known, down to living artists of 
note like’ William Brodie, one of the chief of Scottish 
sculptors, and secretary of the Scottish Academy; and 
George Reid, whose coming fame, it may be con- 
fidently hazarded, is even yet only in its bud. Besides 
these, Aberdeen has a goodly band of young artists, 
either resident within her walls or in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. She has a flourishing School of Art also, 
and there.is every hope that ere long she will possess 


‘an Art Gallery and Museum worthy of her status as 


an educational centre. 

The interest of the present exhibition is mainly 
absorbed by the works of John Phillip—* Spanish 
Phillip,” as he came to be called—which have been 
lent by collectors in England and Scotland, and this, 
although it must be said that there is no meagre 
show of current Scottish art. It is no discredit to 
these other exhibits that some thirty of the best 
pictures by Phillip should claim most attention, 
especially when so few opportunities are to be had 
now-a-days of thus comparing the work of the great 
men of the past. Not since the International 
Exhibition of 1873, when the public had the rare 
chance of seeing no less than 220 pictures by Phillip, 
along with a large number of Creswick’s landscapes, 
has such an opportunity occurred. To these. thirty 
pictures by Phillip are added twelve proofs of Mr. 
Barlow’s admirable engravings after Phillip; a bust 
of the artist by Brodie; a portrait, the last and best 
likeness, dated 1867, by C. E. Cundell, and another, 
taken at the age of seventeen by his old master, 
James Forbes, of Aberdeen. 

Of the pictures from Phillip’s own hand, the 
position of honour is given to the well-known 
“Letter Writer of Seville,” painted for the Queen, 
and exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1854, the 
Manchester Art-Treasures Exhibition in 1857, and in 
Edinburgh in 1868. It may be said to be the first 
of his more important Spanish subjects, although he 
had in the previous year exhibited two Spanish scenes, 


“The Spanish Gipsy Mother,” at the Royal Institu- 
tion, and “ Life among the Seville Gipsies,” at the 
Royal Academy. It was the outcome of a com- 
mission from Her Majesty, given at the instigation 
of Sir Edwin Landseer, who had greatly admired a 
number of sketches brought home by Phillip after his 
first winter in Spain, and is especially interesting as 
marking the turning-point in his style, afterwards to 
lead to the more masterly work of later years. The 
subject deals with a common episode of Spanish street 
life. A dark-eyed beauty, whose costume would 
have led one to fix her position among the more 
educated class, has come, nevertheless, to the pro- 
fessional ‘letter-writer that she may dictate a letter, 
doubtless a love epistle to her absent swain. The 
scribe is old and hardened in such matters, and sees 
them purely in a business light; but the maiden is 
coy, and shades her face, it may be only from the sun, 
but more probably that her guilty blushes may be 
hid. Beyond, on the right, stands a peasant woman ; 
she is on a different mission, and holds a letter in 
her hand, from her husband, perhaps, which she is 
waiting her turn to have read. Behind this is a 
glimpse of a Spanish street under a sunny sky, with a 
Madonna and Child high placed above the pavement, 
and a passing view of priestly life below. It is not 
strange that this picture, marking a radical change in 
the artist’s work, was not perfectly successful! To 
go with one bound from the grey tones of Scottish 
scenery to the flaming glare of southern sunlight was 
in itself a trying test, and when to it is added the 
absolute difference between the rich costumes and 
accessories of Spanish life, and the homelier hues 
of the Scottish rural scenes with which Phillip had 
hitherto concerned himself, we have ample reason for 
its only partial success. His eye seems to have been 
dazzled by this new glow of vivid light upon colour, 
and the more delicate gradations and harmonies have 
been missed. As a natural consequence, the draperies 
are papery and flat where they should be rich and 
full; and in the minute painting of details, such as 
the pattern of the shawl which hangs over the letter- 
writer’s chair, and the texture of the pug-dog’s skin, 
the question of light seems to have been neglected 
altogether for a crude manipulation of texture not 
expressing sunlight at all. But from this result, 
which was after all merely tentative, Phillip was 
ultimately to progress to the masterful work of “La 
Gloria,” which completely conquers all the very 
difficulties which here arrested him. 

It is curious that his last important picture, “ La 
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Loteria Nacional,” which, although commenced in 
1861, had not received the finishing touches at his 
death in 1867, also fails in its qualities of light, and 
there are not awanting signs that had the artist lived 
this picture might also have marked a new departure 
in his art. Phillip was ever a student in the best 
sense, and was always ready to adopt new methods if 
they assisted his artistic expression. A characteristic 
story is told of the last year of his life, that when left 


by a friend before a portrait of Titian’s, in the Pitti 


Palace at Florence, he was discovered an hour after- 
wards still deeply studying the picture. “I am 
trying to find out how he did it,” was all the ex- 
planation vouchsafed.. And, indeed, how “he did ” 
this picture of “La Loteria Nacional” will ever 
be a mystery to the unlearned. In no other work 
that we can remember, with perhaps the single 
exception of “ El Cigarillo,” of four years later, has 


he shown a similar victory over the subtleties of . 


“relation,” or anything approaching to the mastery 
and precision of the handling. It reminds one not a 
little of Millais’ power of brushwork, as we have it 
in the “ Raleigh ” or the “ Beefeater ;” although it 
will be admitted even by the admirers of Phillip that 
even he falls short of his successors in other art 
qualities. A group of gaily-attired Spaniards of all 
classes have gathered about a white board, on which 
the “ winning numbers” are announced. Foremost 
among them a priest is eagerly scanning the num- 
bers, and by his side, and peering nervously over his 
. shoulder, is a workman bearing an earthenware jar. 
In the forepart of the picture is a gaily-attired 
and smiling donna, who has drawn a lucky number, 
and who is now being ushered into the office by a 
bowing cavalier ; whilst behind her, and in strange 
contrast, is a dark-browed peasant, who seems to 
utter maledictions as he roughly chops off the end of 
his cigar, and an equally ill-favoured woman, of the 
lower class, who fiercely tears up her lottery ticket. 
The brilliant tones of colour in light and shadow 
are much more powerfully dealt with than in the 
“‘ Letter Writer” of seven years before, but at the 
same time,as we have indicated, there is a distinct 
failure to convey throughout the picture that full 
flood of light which is suggested by the brightly- 
shining wall behind the figures. 

All qualities considered, the best example of 
Phillip in the present exhibition is probably “ El 
Cigarillo,” a picture which belongs to the same year 
as the more famous “ La Gloria.” A young Spanish 
lady has laid aside her guitar for the moment, and 
sits, with her feet upon a brazier, enjoying a whiff of 
her fragrant cigarette. The expression of the features 
is delightfully piquant and thoughtful; the bright 
eyes lost in far-away meditation, and the graceful 
mouth daintily philosophical in its compression. Here 
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the mastery of Phillip’s handicraft may be seen at 
its best. The pink and white dress and white under- 
skirt are given with extraordinary freedom and perfect 
fidelity to texture. Over a strong first painting the 
artist would seem to have freely used his palette- 
knife, and most obviously have pre-arranged a clear 
method of procedure from the outset. He seems to 
have been singularly able in this respect, painting 
minutely and smoothly, even to opacity, at one 
moment, and at the next dashing on colour, to be 
modified in some parts by scraping or glazing. The 
results in all cases seem so certain as to convey the 
impression that the artist had succeeded absolutely in 
conveying the effect at which he aimed. It was in 
such pictures as this, where no very deep sentiment or 
human motive was involved, that Phillip was indubit- 
ably at his best. He was a master of his craft, but 
his work does not convey any very subtle thought or 
emotion. 

Turning to earlier examples of the artist, one of 
the most interesting is a portrait of himself painted 
in 1835. He was then in his eighteenth year, and in 
the previous year had paid that memorable one day’s 
visit to London, and to the Royal Academy, where, 
as he himself says, he was the first in, and was swept 
out with the sawdust in the evening. It had been a 
long-deferred promise of a friend of Phillip’s father, 
who was a sea-captain, that some day the young 
man was to go to London in his trading brig; but 
Phillip grew so impatient, that he at length hid him- 
self on board, and was not discovered until the vessel 
was well out to sea. During two out of the three 
days spent in the London Docks, the young artist 
had to assist in “lifting ballast,” but upon the 
third he paid his long-wished-for visit to the Royal 
Academy. It seems to have had a salutary effect 
upon him, for this portrait, painted under the in- 
fluence, it must be confessed, of James Forbes, a local 
portrait-painter, is by no means the work of a tyro, 
although a boyish spirit is evidenced in the gay 
Scotch bonnet in which he has decked himself. 

Of many other notable pictures space compels us 
to speak very shortly, but among them may be men- 
tioned “La Alameda” and “A Prima Donna,” as 
also two charming little female studies, “The Gleaner” 
and “The Haymaker.” Several bright little sketches, 
some of them for pictures, have been lent by Mr. 
Barlow, not the least vivacious of which is “The New 
Scholar ”—an irate schoolmaster caught in the act of 
administering an all-round rebuke to his class by the 
new scholar, who comes under the sheltering wing of 
his doating mother. Taken together, these pictures 
offer an exceptionally interesting history of Phillip’s 
life; and it is not too much to hope that they will 
have a lasting effect upon the rising school of art in 
Aberdeen. Grorce R. Harker. 
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“IT WAS A HOT DAY.” 


By Max Vo.xwart. 





HE historic period in which M. Volkhart most 
delights, and with whose costume he is most 
familiar, is that of the second quarter of the seven- 
teenth century. Here, as in “The Burgomaster,” 
the subject is the narrative of some stirring episode 
in the Thirty Years’ War. The cavalier, whose 





So archeologically accurate is M. Volkhart that 
we can tell, almost within a decade, the period to 
which the building, or, at all events, the room, in 
which these merry cavaliers are assembled, belongs. 


‘That panelling and these quasi-classic pillars speak 


of the influence of the Renaissance, and belong to the 





IT WAS A HOT DAY. 
(From the Painting by Maz Volkhart.) 


wounded leg rests on a cushioned footstool, is 
relating to his friends, who have assembled round 
his table to listen, drink the goodly Rhenish, and 
smoke the calumet of peace, all the dangers he had 
passed, and how the last grand charge was made 
which won for them the field. There were amusing 
episodes in the helter-skelter character of the rout, 
and it is the vivid description of one of those which 
lifts the mustachioed lips of his friends in smiles 
or laughter. The varied attitudes of the listening 
guests, their clear grouping, and the perfect airiness 
of the whole, are artistic in the highest sense. Few can 
look at the picture without being satisfied as to its vrai- 


early years of the seventeenth century. Were they 
in England we should call them Jacobean. 

The collars and ruffs, on the other hand, speak of 
the transition period mainly embraced within the reign 
of our Charles I., a period in which the portentous 
ruffs of Queen Elizabeth may be seen in the same 
assembly, as here, with the plain linen collar of the 
Puritans and that Vandycked variety which borrowed 
its name from that, of the great painter. The wine- 
glasses and the pipe also speak of the period to 
which we have referred. The bowl of the latter is 
more perfect in form than when smoking tobacco was 
first introduced, and was common enough about 1640, 


semblance and stirred by the liveliness of its humour. }\ especially in the Low Countries and in Germany. 

















